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Sir—The experts are no doubt much 
better than my Modern Art interpreter- 
* friend who goes into ecstasies over the sig- 
nificance of a dot the size of a full stop. Per- 
sonally, I would read it as "automatic wash- 
ing-machine". Note the spelling mistakes: 
spelling automatic as “autonomous” and 
washing-machine as "corporation". Doodle- 
iologically, it shows the person was a “non- 
conformist" even in the matter of spelling! 
A rebel. It also indicates a fondness for 
. washing-machines which, being made of 
steel, implies that he was obsessed with the 
idea of steel plants and so on. Experts in- 
deed! 


Alleppey 
Catholic Infailibility 


Sir—This refers to some readers' critic- 
ism of my view published in my letter of 
October 3. If anyone wants to know either 
| what is wrong with abortion or in what the 

infallible guidance of the Catholic Church 

consists or how to understand any point of 
` Catholic doctrine, he is most welcome to 

contact me directly. My present address is 
* Beschi College, Dindigul-4. If he does not 
want to know, then no one can t him: I 
am sorry for him. 


G. V. VARIER 


te 


Your field is not religion and you are 
publishing all kinds of immature opinions on 
it. You are confusing and misleading people. 
This is not the proper way to please your 
readers or increase your circulation. This 1s 
| for your reflection before God. I pray for | 
you. 


Dindigul 


Rev. Fr G. MICHAEL, S.J. 
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Sir—Apropos S. A. Mudambi’s letter 
(November 7), Lord Jesus Christ conferred 
infallibility on the Catholic Church only in 
dogmatic and spiritual matters. A Pope, with 
the limited knowledge obtainable in the 
Middle Ages, made the error of believing 
that the earth was flat. Lord Jesus did not 
say that all his earthly representatives would 
be holy. = 

No doubt as human beings Popes John 
XII and Alexander VI had their failings. 
But it is on the authority of this spiritual 
infallibity that the Catholic Church declares 
that induced abortion with the sole purpose 
of limiting the number of children is a sin. 
It is again with this authority that the Ca- 
tholic Church proclaims throughout the 
world that Lord Jesus Christ will come 
again at the end of Time to judge the world 
and there will be eternal punishment for all 
sins—not only the sins of the flesh, but also 
those against the Commandment: “Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 


Bombay E. LAZARE 


Sir—What Fr Michael said was based on 
religious conviction but he presented it in 
too forward a manner, little realising that 
this is an age of reason. Reader Mudambi's 
lack of appreciation for this is unkind. 
Mudambi further questions the divine char- 
acter of the Catholic Church, quoting some 
historical incidents, but loses sight of the 
fact that it is those who profess the religion 
that go wrong and not the Church. 


Calcutta M. V. MATHEW 


NEXT WEEK 


ON THE BATTLEFRONT. Khushwant Singh ass- 
esses our performance, tracing our earlier con- 
frontations with Pakistan. Fully illustrated with 
photographs “hot” from the battlefield. 
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AND OUR REGULAR FEATURES 


COVER: Break-Up of Jinnah's Pakistan. 
— designed by Shabbir Diwan and J. S. 
Joglekar of our Art Department 


SYRIAN CHRISTIANS: For Christmas a special 
feature on the descendants of India’s first con- 
verts to Christianity—their rituals, customs and 
personalities. By Samuel Mathai. 


HEM KUND GURDWARA: Guru Gobind Singh, the 
10th and iast Sikh Guru, practised penance here, 
in the remote Garhwal Himalayas. A full page 
in colour on his birth anniversary. 


NOT IN A GRAVEYARD: Story by noted Bangla 
Desh writer Shaukat Osman. 

PLUS: From now, every week, exclusive pictures of 
the war. 


Syrian Christians 
5 - WORLD CRICKET SPECIAL: Den 
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| Also: Christmas Special— 


e cat 


The spectacular success of the Mukti Bahini in Bangla Desh 
cially in the last few weeks, so unnerved the ruling militar i eis 
Pakistan that it retaliated by launching a full-scale war s d ES 
Hence, as our Prime Minister said, “The war in B Š Perens 
become a war on India.” Sesin peehihas 
Whether the world powers like it or not, Pakistan, as c itu 
until now, is dead. Its break-up was inevitable. The j meu ned 
right after its formation, when the mad mullahs of "uh M xa PUE 
gue, in collaboration with the non-Bengali civilians and T SS keas 
and Pathan top brass of the Army, began the political ms D 
and economic exploitation of what was then East Pakista onim 
galis tried to fight but they were silenced, by intimidation uide ae 
irigues, corruption and finally genocide. No people Pa aa pod 
pressed for long. They revolted and their fury has NERA um 
te known 


no bounds. 
Out of this terrible holocaust has emerged a new nation 
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KARACHI, former i ci i i T c TT I here 
, former capital of Pakistan and its chief seaport. Pakistan's navy is in complete disarray as a result f Indi tion 
of Indian acti 8 
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Pakistan, which Wl 
inevitable, an unnatural phenomen 
Far from it. Apart from the tortuous Qu 
stances which gave rise to this sue te l 
leadership, which managed its affairs ai 
its formation, and the reactionary an rabl 
taristic policies it followed, failed misek 
to give it the necessary permanence: 4 


S the break-up of 


> k was 
It is well known that Pakistanie 


geographical absurdity; its tw ED 
not only separated by more than 1 
of Indian territory but the people ns 
these parts were as different as I? T ! 
Chinese. The West was dominate. da i 
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hon. In fact, what the founder of Pakistan, 

ZAKA tr Mohammed Ali Jinnah, said about the 
Rijitrerences between Hindus and Muslims, 

yhile asking for the partition of the sub- 

ontinent, applied much more aptly and 


Ec —— ge to the West Pakistanis and the 
fast Pakistanis. E 


That is why when the demand for the 
stablishment of Pakistan was made, histo- 
ians, economists and politica] thinkers were 
]l unanimous that it was an absurd proposi- 
ion—geopolitically anomalous and economi- 
ally infeasible. It has taken almost twenty- 
ive years for the world to realise that Pak- 

Wistan—which, as an observer has said, was 
‘conceived in fear" and “born in bitterness” 
has, at last, to break up “in folly”. The 
)pnly link, which had brought the two wings 
ogether, was Islam but Islam itself became 
he first casualty at the hands of power- 
ungry politicians, who along with the cor- 
upt civilians and the unscrupulous exploit- 
fers, created a feudal society, which could 
but to shame the extravaganza of “The Ara- 
ian Nights”! 


by Bamber G uscolgne 


| "Theory Of Hostages” 


Moreover, Pakistan came into being to 
solve the Hindu-Muslim problem; but its 
formation created more bitterness among the 
two peoples than anything else in the past. 
Mr Jinnah was confident that, once India 
was divided, the minorities in the two states 
vould have “all the safeguards that are 
known to any civilised government to the 
utmost extent”. He even talked of the 

^ "theory of hostages" to reassure the Muslim 
"dee ad "minority in India and the Hindu and Sikh 


Moguls” 


Great 


“The 
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Iminorities in Pakistan about their future. LAHORE'S BADSHAHI MOSQUE BUILT BY EMPEROR AURANGZEB. Alongside its walls 
are a historic Sikh. Gurdwara commemorating the martyrdom of Guru Ariun Den in 1696 
—Continued and the mausoleum of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (d. 1839). Allama Iqbal, poet-philosopher 


and one of the foundm athers of Pakistan, is buried near the entrance of the mosque 
Fu j 1 TEM 


Y 
re 


LAHO. ` 

Bean ae named after Lava, the elder. son of Sri Rama—has writers. Its cultural life was as much Hindu-Sikh as it was Muslim, 

ively the PETI s Punjab over the centuries. It was success- It was at Lahore that the Indian National Congress in 1929 passed 

British. It was a c apital of the Turks, Afghans, the Sikhs and the the resolution for complete independence and the Muslim League in 
osmopolitan city which 9red many artists and 1940 resolved to set up the Muslim State of Pakistan. 
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There was one among Mr Jinnah’s lieu- 
tenants who was convinced that the solution 
would not work: Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan. 
Mr Penderel Moon, in his book Divide and 
Quit, explains how he had helped Sir Sikan- 
dar prepare a constitutional scheme for 
India. One day Mr Moon suggested to Sir 
Sikandar that the Pakistan concept might, 
after all, be the best remedy for the Hindu- 
Muslim problem. 

Sir Sikandar became red in the face and 
exclaimed: “How can you talk like this? You 
have been long enough in Western Punjab 
to know the Muslims there. Surely you can 
see that Pakistan would be an invitation to 
them to cut the throat of every Hindu 
Bania... I do hope I won’t hear you talk 
like this again. Pakistan would mean a mas- 
Sacre.” How prophetic! 

In fact, within a few months of the 
establishment of the two dominions, the 
migrations on either side of the border were 
Se colossal that hardly any Hindus or Sikhs 
were left in West Pakistan. According to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, “By the end of 
1948 the migratory movement reached the 
proportions of about 6,599,000 Muslims en- 
tering Pakistan and 5,563,000 non-Muslims 
moving to India; the net increase of 1,000,000 
in West Pakistan’s population consisted 
mostly of peasants, whose resettlement was 
a serious problem, and a considerable influx 
continued.” 


Pakistan Created More Problems 


In the East, the process was not as 
wholesale; nevertheless millions of frighten- 
ed people panicked and fled their homes. 
And no wonder since the migrations had been 
preceded by the most brutal killings, rape, 
arson and. looting in which no one was 
Spared. And the pity of it was that all these 
crimes were’ committed by demented men 
in the name of religion. Hence the creation 
of Pakistan, far from resolving Hindu-Mus- 
lim differences, only aggravated them, mak- 
ing the minorities more insecure than ever 
before. 


Pakistan which had been visualised as 
the land of hope failed to become the land 


“PAKISTAN WOULD MEAN A MASS- 
ACRE,” said Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, who 
later became one of Jinnah's supporters. He 
did not believe that Pakistan would be the 
best remedy for the Hindu-Muslim problem, 
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India." 


India is, therefore, perfectly justified." 


of fulfilment for the poor and downtrodden 
Muslims who had struggled to bring it into 
existence. The masses in Pakistan felt they 
had become victims of a political hoax play- 
ed with religious fervour by their pleasure- 
loving rulers. The capital, Karachi, became 
a centre of one of the gayest societies this 
side of the Suez; the rich vied with one an- 
other in luxurious living while the peasants 
and workers slogged to keep body and soul 
together. And all this in the Land of the 
Pure (Pakistan) where both the exploiters 
and the exploited were Muslims! Even more 
tragic that among the poor Muslims, the East 
Pakistanis were made to suffer more than 
the West Pakistanis; the average income of 
the West Pakistani over the past two dec- 
ades has been almost double that of the East 
Bengali. 


East Pakistan — A Colony 


Much has been written about the econo- 
mie strangulation of the people of East Pak- 
istan by the ruling clique and the “Twenty- 
two Families” of West Pakistan: how they 
used all the resources, including aid received 
from foreign countries, to enrich themselves; 
how they diverted foreign trade earnings of 
the East for their benefit to the West; and 
how they followed a policy which turned 
the East into a colony of the West. 


Three Harvard scholars—Edward S. 
Mason, Robert Dorfman and Stephen A. 
Marglin—who worked as planning advisers 


to Pakistan, studied these 
E problems and re- 
ported in July 1970: iD 


Pakistani claims to be largely justifi i 
Pakistan I y justified. 
it is indisputable that x cm 


Centrai Civil Service 

Foreign Service 

Army: Officers of General R 
Armed Forces (Numbers) Tis 
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IQBALS PAKISTAN 


A Muslim State In The North-West 
Within An Indian Federation | 


3 : lah abad session of the All-India M $ 

In his presidential address to the Al a 
in pr ue 1930, poet-philosopher Sir Mohammed Iqbal proposed: 

“I would like to see the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind ang 
tan amalgamated into a single state. Self- government within the British E 
without the British Empire, the formation of a consolidated North-West Indian Musi 
State appears to me to be the final destiny of the Muslims, at least of North. Wey 


> 


(Numbers) 


lim Leq fe 


Baluchi 
™pire 


Iqbal asserted: “The Muslim demand for the creation of a Muslim Indig Within 


Note: Iqbal did not want a separate Muslim state but only an auton OMOUS om 


within India. He also did not mention East Bengal as part of a future Pakistan, 


East Pakistan’s share of Private inv 
ment never went up to more than By 
cent. Likewise, “over the last two decad 
East Pakistan’s share of total Pakistan t 
port earnings has varied between 50 per ce 
and 70 per cent, while its share of imp 
has been in the range of 25 to 30 per cet, 
As for the general approach of the Pakist; 
Government, they observed: “The Wes: 
preponderant share of imports and inve 
ments might have provided inexpensi 
necessifies for all of Pakistan’s people. ` 
fact, it has allowed the development of i 
efficient industries which, ironically, ha 
prospered largely because of tariffs a 
quotas that have made East Pakistan a @ 
tive market.” 


So convincing have been these cond 
sions that even the General Seertary | 
Mr Z. A. Bhutto’s Pakistan People's Pat 
had to admit: “... it is not a matter of! 
fended sentiment but a hard economic # 
pelitical fact that East Pakistan is indeed 
colony.” 


An analysis of the annual budgets | 
the last 24 years reveals that out 0[^ 
total revenue (on an average Rs coi 
lion), 60 per cent was spent on defent® ” 
rest being allocated for civil ex 
In defence, the West's share was 80 Pini 
and the East's 20 per cent; while for € t 
purposes the percentage was 60 for Ne 
and 40 for the East. This discrimination " 
a feature of not only industrial and P^. 
development but even of agriculture, if 


: eni 
is still worse, the Bengalis Mr the 
necessary educational facilities, e prin 


sult that while the number of Py 
schools in West Pakistan increased jse in} 
a half times, despite a substantial i os! 
schoolgoing population, there was ?' n ín y 
whatsoever in the East. The situa ie Ui 
secondary and Higher educational f! j 


CIVIL MILITARY AND OTHER SERVICES 
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REHMAT ALPS PAKISTAN 
Three Muslim States Out Of India 


Four students—C. Rehmat, Ali, Mohammed Aslam Khan, Mohammed Sadiq and 
Inayatullah Khan—circulated a leaflet from Cambridge in January 1933, at the time of 
the Third Round Table Conference, saying that, while Sir Iqbal “proposed the umal- 
gamation of these (Muslim) provinces into a single state forming a unit of the All- 
India Federation, we propose that these provinces should have a separate federation 
of their own. There can be no peace or tranquillity in this land if we, the Muslims, 
are duped into a Hindu-dominated federation where we cannot be the masters of our 
destiny and captains of our own souls”, These sentiments were presented “on behalf of 
cur thirty million Muslim brethren who live in Pakistan, by which was meant the five 
northern units of India—viz., Punjab, Afghan or North-West Frontier, Kashmir, Sind 
and Baluchistan”. (Pakistan—“Land of the Pure”—was made from the first letters of 
the three units and the middle second letter of Sind and the last four letters of Balu- 
chistan. 

In July 1935, Rehmat Ali proclaimed himself the “founder of the Pakistan Nation- 
al Movement” and in 1940 made a statement to a meeting of the “Supreme Council” 
of his “Movement” at Karachi, wherein he restated the case for Pakistan and demand- 
ed that the whole of North-West India must constitute “the nation and sovereign State 
of Pakistan”. He further demanded the creation of two more Muslim states: Bengal, 
with tts hinterland of Assam, was to be called “Bang-i-Islam”, and the princely state of 
Hyderabad was to be called “Usmanistan”. 


lieved that being the major partner—they 
were then 47 million as against 33 million 
West Pakistanis—they would have a substan- 
tial say in the affairs of their newly-formed 
fatherland. Being intellectually superior, the 
East Pakistanis looked forward to playing 
a major role in the new state; the preponder- 
ance of both population and resources en- 
titled them to its leadership. 


no better. Why the Bengalis put up with 
such discrimination for so long boggles the 
imagination. (The tables give a graphic pic- 
ture of the colonial subjugation of the East 
by the ruling clique from the West.) 

To the politically ‘conscious Bengalis, the 
deprivation of political rights and civil liber- 
ties was much more irksome. It offended 


their self-respect and made them feel worse” 


than second-rate citizens. They had been 
the most enthusiastic supporters of Pakis- 
tan and had gíven Mr Jinnah almost blind 
loyalty. Their acknowledged leader, Mr Faz- 
lul Huq, had moved the momentous Pakistan 
Resolution at the Lahore session of the Mus- 
lim League in 1940. They responded to Mr 
Jinnah’s call for “Direct Action” against tho 
Congress in 1946. 


For some time, one of their stalwarts, 
Mr H. S. Suhrawardy, the Premier of un- 
divided Bengal, toyed with the idea of an 
independent, sovereign Bengal but could not 
pursue it further because of lack of popular 
support. The East Bengalis, therefore, enter- 
ed the new state of Pakistan, unreservedly 
and without asking for the “autonomy” and 
even the “sovereignty” which the Lahore 
Resolution had guaranteed them. They be- 


H. S. SUHRAWARDY, unhappy at the con- 
cept of Pakistan from the beginning, toyed 
with the idea of a sovereign, united Bengal, 
but gave it up due to lack of popular sup- 
port. He founded the Awami League. Muji- 
bur Rehman regards him as his political guru. 


FUNDS FOR DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Item 


Foreign Exchange for various developments: 


Foreign Aid (excluding U.S. aid): 
U.S, aid: 


House Building: 


West Pakistan East Pakistan 
80% 20% 
96% a% 
66% 34% 
88% 12% 


COMPARATIVE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Established Industries in both wings 


Cotton Textile production million yards 
Sugar production in ‘000 tons 


Cement production in ‘000 tons 


West Pakistan 


1947-48 
350 6.836 508 550 


East Pakistan 


1966-67 1947-48 1966-67 


10 304 25 112 


305 1,934 46 75 
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The steel frame of the non-Bengali civil- 


ians, the Punjabi and Pathan top brass in 
the Army, in collaboration with the “refu- 
gee" politicians from the United Provinces 
and Bihar, thwarted irom the very begin- 
ning every attempt to associate Bengalis in 
any effective governance of Pakistan. They 
were able to do so successfully because of 
the 100 top Muslim, British-trained admini- 
strators who were in charge of its affairs. 
Not one of these hundred was a Bengali. 
The situation in the armed forces was much 
worse. The percentage of Bengalis even in 


the lowest ranks was less than five—and was 
never allowed to go higher. Frustrated Ben- 
gali youths organised themselves against this 


"THE LION OF BENGAL", A. K. Fazlul 
Huq, moved the Lahore resolution, but soon 
after the establishment of Pakistan realised 
that it was a blunder. The Pakistani autho- 
rities called him a traitor; the Bengalis 
revere him as one of their mentors. 


discrimination. Dacca University became the 
centre of agitation. 


As discontent among the Bengalis 
mounted West Pakistanis tightened their hold 
on East Pakistan through a succession of 
West Pakistani Governors, Chief Secretaries 
and Army Commanders. The Bengali electo- 
rate replied by routing the ruling Muslim 
League’s candidates in the first provincial 
elections held on March 8, 1954, under the 
restricted franchise as provided by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1985. The United 
Front, led by Mr Fazlul Hug, Mr H. S. Su- 
hrawardy and Maulana Abdul Hamid Bha- 
shani, captured 299 out of 309 seais. The 
Chief Minister, Mr Nurul Amin, was defeat- 
ed by a margin of 7,000 votes by a young 
obscure student. 


The Central leadership of Pakistan was 
aghast at this upsurge of Bengali nationalism, 


— Continued. 


1l 
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Gone was the magic name of the Muslim 
League and the popular response to the ap- 
peal of religion. The Centre bowed to the 
verdict of the people and allowed Mr Fazlul 
Hag, the leader of the United Front, to form 
the Provincial Government of East Pakistan. 
The young firebrand, Sheikh Mujibur Reh- 
man, became a Minister with the portfolio 
of Commerce and Industry. ` 


Hardly had the new Cabinet been :n 
oifice for a week when West Pakistani in- 
dustrialists with businesses In and around 
Dacca engineered riots in their mills be- 
tween Bengali and non-Bengali workers. 
"The worst disturbance took place at the 
Adamjee Jute Mills owned by one of the 
notorious “Twenty-two Families" from West 
Pakistan. In the clashes more than 400 were 
killed and 1,000 injured. A tense situation 
prevailed throughout East Pakistan. Bengali 
Ministers flew to Karachi for consultations. 
But, while they were in the air on May 30, 
1954, the Governor-General, Mr Ghulam Mo- 
hamuned, dismissed the new Cabinet and 
issued a proclamation imposing Governor's 
rule in East Pakisían. Thus within two 
months the popularly expressed desire of 
the Bengalis to have a government of their 
own choice was ended. 


Reign Of Terror 


To wreak more vengence, the Defence 
Secretary, Mr Iskander Mirza, was appointed 
Governor of East Pakistan. One of his first 
acts was to denounce Mr Fazlul Hug, the 
Popularly elected Chief Minister, as “a trai- 
tor to Pakistan" and place him under house 
arrest, A worse fate befell Mujibur Rehman 
—he was arrested, jailed and tortured. 


A reign of terror was let loose on the 
people of East Bengal. By the end of July 
1954, 1,292 political workers were in gaol; 
these included two Ministers and 32 newly 
elected members, The United Front Legisla- 
tive Party was not allowed to meet. The 34- 
year-old Fazlul Huq was subjected to such 
inhuman 


retirement from politics on July 23, 1954. 
His “confession” of "crimes" was almost 
pathetic: “In an unguarded moment, perhaps 
in my exuberance, I said things which I 
should not have, but I did not mean what 
I said. I did not at that time realise the 
Implications.” Bengali nationalism could not 
have been made to suffer greater humilia- 
tien. The only silver lining to the dark 


“WE ARE READY FOR A 1,000-YEAR 


WAR!” Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, the villai 
the piece, repeats his empty. threat of 1968. 


onstitute “Ing 
nd Sovereign; 
NOTE: 1. This resolut: 


in a Majority as in the North 


ion i $ 
2. The name ue ut A Independent autonomous East Bengal 
S not used in this momentous resolution. 


clouds, which enveloped the h 
the stubborn defiance of Sheikh 
Rehman, who refused to Fecant, 


The ruling clique in Karachj : 

puppet regime at Dacca, headeq Nu 
its stooges, Mr Abu Hossain Sarkar 
not able to face the Provincia] S 
for almost a year. The budget had h en 
to be passed. Hurriedly a session d OWe 
sembly was called on May 22, rs 
Speaker refused permission to the « 
Ministry to present the budget and a is 
ed the Assembly sine die, The nt 
suspended the Constitution, But the o 
only four days in order to obtain the nen’ 
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financial sanctions. On the fifth day, 
ie proclamation was revoked and the Sar- 
r Ministry was reinstated. Three months 
ler, the Assembly was again convened; it 
Bs lo meet on August 13, 1956. Four hours 
More the Assembly was to meet, the Gover- 
Dr prorogued it on the advice of the puppet 
ief Minister. There was an uproar and 
lithin three days the Assembly had to be 
balled. It met for three days and com- 
billed the Sarkar Ministry to resign. Instead 
| calling the majority party—the United 
ront—to form the Ministry, the Governor 
lice again suspended the Constitution. 


| Meanwhile public pressure mounted to 
ich an extent that an Awami League Gov- 
ent was allowed to be formed in East 
istan. It remained in office for six 
‘onths and was dismissed thereafter by the 
‘After Overmor. Again ihe puppet, Abu Hossain 

ils "sheikharkar, was brought in as the Chief Minis- 
que AhmÜx. He had to go within 12 hours of his 
iance to df suming office. However, intrigues and cor- 
fate of "aption, which dominated the political scene 
s drop Pakistan, could not but affect East Pak- 
gla Desh tani politics. Many Awami League mem- 
èrs were bought over and its Government, 

irmed after the exit of the Sarkar Minis- 


1 
y, could not obtain a vote of confidence, 


ree-For-All 


e i 
On June 24, 1958, the Constitution was 
ace again suspended. Two months later, 
ie Awami League was allowed to form a 
a Musim istry and the Assembly was reconvened. 
table to | Ut before it could transact any serious Dusi- 
vographic on Speaker, Mr Abu Hakim, was de- 
ted pith b : a man of unsound mind" and told 
BE Mas i cd preside. The Assembly reconvened, 
of pdit | r the chairmanship of the Deputy 
; ait] er, Mr Shahid Ali. But as soon as it 


et, a fist fight broke out. Chairs and other 
dE Au were hurled. The Deputy Speaker 
f Tied to control the situation was hit 
d succumbed to his injuries. 


. 


JE ARCHITECT WHO BUILT HIS HOUSE ON SAND. Mohammed Ali Jinnah (seen here 
th his sister Fatima) demanded Pakistan on the basis that Muslims and Hindus were two 
ferent nations. By 1948 Pakistan had expelled its non-Muslim population from the West. 
Iwas engaged in doing the same in the East when the Bangla nationalists, comprising both 
luslims and Hindus, pledged themselves to a secular ideal 


Then in October 1958 came the military 
dictatorship. General Ayub Khan, the then 
*Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, 
imposed his personal rule on the whole of 
Pakistan. He was hailed as a liberator and 
generated new hope among the oppressed 
people. Ayub promised a “clean administra- 
tion" and the restoration of “genuine demo- 
cracy". By June 1962, he lifted the martial 
law and came out with his pet scheme of 
‘Basic Democracy". He sacked or retired 
more than 1,660 Government officers for 
corruption. He gaoled hundreds of politi- 
cians and businessmen for blackmarketing, 
hoarding or smuggling. 


None of these measures were of benefit 
io the East Pakistanis who continued to be 


Lv) m s" È 


HIS LAST WAR. Yahya Khan has rushed 
Pakistan to its doom. He promised demo- 
cracy, held elections and then backed out. 
* When reminded he snarled: “Stop reminding 
me every dey. The people did nat bring me 


* to power. I appointed myself.” 


exploited as before. Ayub's attitude towards. 


them was no better than that of the previ- — 


ous rulers. As a matter of fact, he as C-in-C 
had assiduously kept Bengalis out of the 
Armed Forces. In his Memoirs, “Friends Not 
Masters”, Ayub speaks of them as possessing 
“all the inhibitions of downtrodden races". 
who were yet “to adjust psychologically to 
the requirements of the new-born freedom”. 
He was contemptuous of their “short and 
ugly” physiognomy and of their “lack of 
manpower with qualities of leadership". 
Even the worst of the British imperialists 
had a beiter opinion of the “natives” under 
their charge. This is evident from the fol- 
lowing incident which Ayub narrates in his 
Memoirs. It refers to the period when he 
was the General Officer Commanding East 
Pakistan in 1948: 


“I remember one day I was com- 
ing back to the High Court after 
an inspection, I found Fazlul Huq 
asking the students to lie flat on the 
ground to prevent the working of 
the Court. I looked out of my car 
and asked what it was all about. 
Fazlul Haq saw me and apparently 
decided that I looked dangerous. He 
quietly advised the boys to clear 
out. I must say life was not without 
its moments of excitement, and even 
amusement, in those days.” 


Ayub also pooh-poohed all talk of “dis- 
parity between the two wings"; as he ex- 
plains in his Memoirs: 

“It is inconceivable that my 
government should be able to com- 
pel people in one region to work at 
less than their capacity till others 
build up an equal capacity. It should 
be the aim of a welfare state to nar- 
row down the gaps and eliminate 
imbalance, but the only way to do 
it 1s by providing greater incentives 
to the relatively developed ones, It 
would be a futile and self-defeating 
policy to bring about uniformity by 
lowering leveis of progress all 
round.” 


—Continued 


The Moth-Eaten Pakistan 


It emerged out of the Mountbatten 
Plan of June 3, 1947, agreed to by both 
the Congress and the Muslim League, 
and incorporated in the Indian mile- 
pendence Act as passed by the Britisk 
Parliament in July 194T: 


(a) 


the territories of the Provin- 
ces of East Bengal and West 
Punjab, after these are sepa- 
rated jrom the existing pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Punjab 
and ave delineated on the 
basis of Mustim majority 


the Province of Sind and the 
Chief Commissioners Pro- 
vince of British Baluchistan 


Assam 
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ia National Research Institute. Me 


ollection. 


the district of Sylhet in 


the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince subject to a referendum 


13 


| Despite these clear-cut pronouncements, 
- ™any British and American observers have 
_ credited Ayub with a more favourable ap- 
proach towards the development of East 
Pakistan; nothing could be further from the 
truth. Ayub was, no doubt, an excellent 
showman and by appointing one of his Ben- 
gali stooges, Moneem Khan, as the Governor 
he created an impression of being responsive 
to Bengali aspirations. 


In actual practice he was more ruth- 
less in suppressing popular movements in 
East Pakistan than his predecessors. As soon 
as he came to power, he arrested the most 
popular peasant leader of East Pakistan, 
Maulana Bhashani, and detained him in gaol 
for severa! years. Through henchmen, posted 
in strategic positions in civil and military 
administrations he terrorised the Bengali 
Students; this was done by enrolling 
goondas as students of the Dacca Univer- 
sity and arming them with knives, revolv- 
ers and rifles. A notorious gangster, Saeedur 
Rehman, was made the leader of an offi- 


Sheikh Mujibur Rehman’s Demand 


“It will be sheer political dishonesty to deviate from the Lahore Resolution after 
Pakistan was created by people’s votes obtained on the basis of that Resolution. As 
-far as the people of East Pakistan are concerned, they, in the 1954 general election, 
overwhelmingly voted for a constitution based on the Lahore Resolution. If, however, 
anybody has any doubt about their present attitude due to a long lapse of twelve years, 
we are prepared to face another referendum on the issue. Until that is done by a special 
referendum on universal adult suffrage, the Lahore Resolution and all its corollaries re- 
main the Magna Carta of the people of Pakistan, and the rulers and the leaders are 
bound to give them a Constitution based on the Resolution.” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Total number of doctors 

Total number of hospital beds 

Rural Health Centres 

Urban Community Development Centres 


cially sponsored ‘National Students Federa- 
tion and given facilities “to teach these Ben- 
Gali students the lesson of their lives". He 
and his gangsters committed rape and mur- 
der with impunity. Ultimately the students 
organised commando groups and killed Sa- 
eedur Rahman. 


It is worth recording that Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rehman has accused Ayub's Govern- 
ment of bringing about the death of his men- 
tor H. S. Suhrawardy, in a hotel at Bei- 
rut. In a speech at Karachi on June 29, 
1970, the Sheikh disclosed that he had re- 
ceived a letter from a former Prime Minis- 


THE FALL OF JESSORE has been a decisive victory for the liberation forces. Now, from 
the ashes of East Pakistan, from all the pillage and destruction of Yahya Khan, rises a new 
free nation: Bangla Desh. 


East Pakistan 
7.600 


West Pakistan 
12,400 
26,000 
325 
81 


ter of the Lebanon, casting doubts on the 
“naturalness” of the death of Mr Suhra- 
wardy, who, by all accounts, was in perfect 
health the night before he died. 


The treatment meted out to Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman himself—his repeated de- 
tention, torture in the gaols and finally 
trumped-up charges of treason in the noto- 
„Jious Agartala Conspiracy Case—is too well 
known to be recounted. Suffice it to say 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Fertiliser distribution during 
1964-68, in '000/tons/nutrient 


Improved seed distribution during 
1964-69, in '000 tons 


Distribution of tractors 
Wheel type 
Other large 


West Pakistan East Pakistan 


739 66% 371 33% 


40 11% 


that the soft-spoken and sophisticated Ayub 
was a wolf in sheep’s clothing whose crimes 
against the Bengalis and their acknowledged 
leaders were so diabolical that even the slo- 
gan of Islamic solidarity could not be made 
to paper over them. The dictator paid the 
price by the unceremonious manner In which 
he was removed. 


Ayub Khan was succeeded by another 
military dictator, Field Marshal Aga Moham- 
med Yahya Khan. Yahya began his’ Presi- 
dential career with the same words of hope 
and promises of restoring democracy. He 
went through similar motions of restoring 
democratic institutions. For the first time in 
its 25 years of existence Pakistan had a gene- 
ral election based on the principle: one man 
— one vote. But when the results gave 
Mujib and his Awami League an overwhelm- 
ing majority, Yahya Khan had second 
thoughts. First he prevaricated; then, on 
March 25, 1971, he and his butcher-in-chief, 
General Tikka Khan, launched a cam- 
paign of genocide of all Bengali intellectuals, 
politicians, professors and students; even the 
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Bengali police and constabulary, including 
the East Pakistan Regiment, could not escape 
hus wrath. Conservative estimates put the 
number of innocent men, women and child- 
ren killed at over one million. Ten million 
were compelled to flee to India. The Bangla 
Desh resistance movement was born out of 
the deaths and destructions of hundreds of 
thousands of their fellow beings and the 
sufferings of 75 million people. It was not 
so much a rebellion as a natural human re- 
action to the most tyrannical subjugation 
that any people have ever suffered. 


The break-up of Pakistan and the con- 
sequent emergence of Bangla Desh is, there- 
fore, the fulfilment of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of a long-suppressed people, yearning 
for freedom. 


Jehad For Islam 


The irony of it is that these people, mis- 
led by the cry of “Islam in danger", raised 
by the Muslim League fanatics before the 
partition, had demanded Pakistan to free 
fhemselves from the domination of the so- 
called Hindu India. And now it is secular 
Indía that has come to the rescue of Ben- 
gali Muslims to free them from the iron 
clutches of their own co-religionists from 
West Pakistan. Radio Pakistan has the teme- 
rity to describe this as a jehad for Islam. It is 


creasingly questioning the loyalty of the 
Bengalis to Islam. They denounced them as 
Kafirs (unbelievers) and Hindus, their real 
Sin being support of Bengali nationalism 
against West Pakistani domination. This de- 
nigration is an absurd travesty of the truth. 
Dacca, unlike any urban area of West Pak- 
istan, can justly claim to be a city of 1,000 
mosques. Even tourist posters proclaim this. 
I have not only found Bengali Muslims as 
pious as the best Muslim communities any- 
where else but also perhaps a little more 
devoted to orthodox practice than their co- 
religionists in the main cities of West Pak- 
istan. 


“Prohibition is enforced more rigidly in 
the East Unlike any city in East Bengal, 
off-licence liquor shops in Islamabad, the 
Pakistan capital, remain open and do a brisk 
trade on Friday, the Muslim sabbath. Sala- 
cious films and cabaret acts which flourish 
in Karachi and Lahore would immediately 
draw irate public protest should they be dis- 
played in Dacca or Chittagong. 


"In the month of Ramzan I have found 
the fast to be more rigidly observed by the 
affluent in the urban areas of East Bengal 
than by equivalent groups in the west wing. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman íasted every day 
of the lunar month despite the strenuous 


EDUCATION: Prógress in 20 years 


West Pakistan 
1947-48 1968-69 


East Pakistan 
1947-48 1968-66 
8.413 39,418 29,663 


Primary Schools 28,308 


1965-66 
4,472 


1947-48 
3.481 


1965-66 
Secondary Schools 3.964 
1968-69 1947-48 
271 50 


1968-69 


Colleges—various types 162 


Medical/Engineering/ 
Agricultura! colleges 17 3 9 


Universities 2 (654 scholars) 
6 (18,708 scholars) 
30 times 


1 (1,620 scholars) 
4 (8.831 scholars) 
5 times 


Increase in scholars 


like Yazid calling for jehad against the 
real followers of the Prophet. For nothing 
has more maligned and tarnished Islam than 
the crimes committed by the military junta 
of West Pakistan, where Islam is shamelessly 
exploited by the unscrupulous and the wick- 
ed to suit their own selfish ends. 


In his excellent account of the recent F 
happenings in East Bengal, entitled The Rape ‘ 
of Bangla Desh, Anthony Mascarenhas, 
a senior Pakistani journalist now on the staff 
of The Sunday Times of London, throws 
penetrating light on the difference, in prac- 
tice, in the adherence to Islamic teachings 
by the Muslims in the West and the Fast, 
anote him at length because his ob- 
ations are based on personal experi- 
ence. Arabs and other Muslims RR 
who still suffer from the delusion that the * 
et war is a war against Islam should 
bu truth from what Mascarenhas has * 


"I found, on m 
Head 


lie as firmly buried as himself. 


. 
y visit to the 9 Division 1 : 
quarters in Comilla, Punjabi officers in- 


election campaign in November 1970. 1 know 
this from personal experience when I visited 
his home in the Dhanmandi suburb of Dacca. 
I had a vastly different experience when I 
visited some other political friends in Rawal- 
pindi and Karachi the week before. I had 
Junch with one, drinks with another. Yet 
Mujib and his people have been damned as 
Kafirs.” 


Half Muslims 


Once in 1952, when the pleasure-seeking, 
whisky-drinking, women-chasing Malik Fi- 
roz Khan Noon, the Governor of East Pak- 
istan, described the Bengalis as “half Mus- 
lims”, there was 2 bitter reaction among the 
simple, God-fearing people of Bangla Desh. 
The Punjabi satrap justified it by saying 
that the Bengalis did not ‘halal’ (kill by re- 
citing the holy Kalma) their chickens. What 
a ridiculous concept of Islam! Provoked, the 
venerable Maulana Bhashani, who never 
misses a single namaz (prayer), retorted: 
“Have we to lift our lungis to prove to these 
Punjabis that we are Muslims?” 


Ten years later, Maulana Ehtishamul 
Haq, while leading the biggest Id congrega- 
tion at Karachi, prayed to Allah to “create 
love for Pakistan in the hearts of the Mus- 
lims of East Pakistan"—a prayer which the 
Almighty in His wisdom never answered, 


The battle of Bangla is a battle of right 
against wrong, of liberty against slavery, of 
virtue against vice; it is now being fought 
not only on the marshy fields of Bangla 
Desh but all along the Indo-Pakistani border 
both in the East and the West." 


Its outcome cannot be in doubt, As David 
Loshak of The Daily Telegraph, London, 
puts it, “Pakistan has become effete, has lost 
its honour and its pride and knows it. In 
Pakistan not only individuals but entire in- 
stitutions, not least the Government, are 
corrupt. Can so moribund a nation, so eaten 
away a nation sustain a major confrontation 
with a formidable foe, provide that moral 
fibre which is essential to its fighting forces, 
whatever their inborn martial qualities? 
Modern history is full of examples which 
suggest that it cannot." 


TAMAM SHUD, Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah's mausoleum where his dreams of a united Pakistan 


THE MiG-21, e Russian-built single seater, is an all-weather interceptor. It has a maximum 
speed of 1,320 m.p.h., a tactical radius of 375 miles and an initial climb of 30,000 ft per mìn- 
| ute. It is armed with one 30-inm. cannon and two Atoll air-to-air missiles or two pods, each 
“containing nineteen 55-mm. rockets. In late 1967, HAL at Nasik obtained a licence to produce 
450 machines. At present India is believed to have 120 MiG-21 planes. 


The Indian Air Forc 


by Wing Commander MOHAN SINGH (Retd) 


in 38 years, the Indiam Air Force 
has developed from a foree of 16 
te 90.000 men. It has 625 ser- 
viceable planes—fighters, bomb- 
ers, tramspert and reconnais- 
sance. 


HE IAF came into being on April 1, 1933. 

It had five officers and eleven hawai 

sepoys. Until the war years, its expansion 

was not marked. But the high_performance 

of Indian pilots during World War II was 

acknowledged by the British and they ele- 
vated it to the Royal Indian Air Force. 


During the war, Indian pilots won 22 
DFCs. Wing Commander “Jumbo” Majumdar 
won a DFC bar. In 1944 the No. 1 Squadron 
of the RIAF in the Arakan and Imphal cam- 
paigns acquitted itself so brilliantly that it 
got to be known as the “eyes and ears” of 
the 147. Army. 


Split Inio Two Wings 
D On August 15, 1947, the RIAF split 
- into two national air wings: India and 
. Pakistan. Two of the nine Squadrons went to 
Pakistan. In thé next six months, both forces 
_ Were occupied in the evacuation of refugees 
from West Pakistan to India and vice versa. 


The dust of Partition had not settled 
-when Pakistan made a bid for Kashmir. It 
was the alacrity of the RIAF, the Indian 
Airlines and other private commercial lines 
—which airlifted Indian troops to Srinagar 
in time—that enabled the Indian forces to 

halt the Pak offensive. On January 26, 1950, 
| prefix “Royal” was dropped. On April 


1, 1954, the first Indian Air Chief, Air Mar- 
shal Subroto Mukherjee, took over command 
from Air Marshal Gibbs. 

In 1948 the IAF armada comprised Li- 


berators (reconditioned at HAL) and Dako- 
tas. Till then it had Harts, Lysanders and 


THE FIRST LIVE PARADROP from an Indian-built HS-748 aircraft, execuzed by Squadron 4 
Leader M. Vania on February 16, 1971. India iras two para brigades. Their main task in 8 — 
conflict is to drop inside enemy territory—so as to carry out subversive exercises. Para- i 


troops can also reinforce battalions isolated im battle by disruptei 


HE HEADS OUR AIR FORCE. Air Chief | 
Marshal P. C. Lal, who took over command | 
on July 15, 1969, is considered to be one of | 
the country's most erperienced combat! 
experts. 1 


Hurricanes. India was the first Asian nation 
to go in for jets when she bought the Vam- 
pires. 

They were followed by the Toofanis, 
Mysteres, Canberra bombers, Hunters, Gnats 
and the Russian-built MiG-21s and Sukhoi-7s, 


crack fighting team is known as Para-Comman dos. 
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In 1950 HAL, Bangalore, began produc- 
tion of the Gnat under a licence from Bri- 
tain. It has also begun to manufacture the 
indigenous HF-24 (Marut) jet'and the 
HJT-16 (Kiran) trainers that have now re- 
placed the wooden Harvard. At Nasik HAL 
has signed a contract to manufacture an ad- 
vanced version of the MiG-21. For the trans- 
port squadrons, the Dakotas were replaced 
by C-119 Fairchild Packets, Caribous and 
AN-12 heavy transport aircraft. HAL once 
again took a leading role and has undertaken 
to produce the HS-748 Avros at Kanpur. 
It is now planning to build a military 
freighter version of the same plane. 


In 1954 the helicopter wing of the Air 
Force went in for S.55 and S.62 helicopters. 
They were followed by the Bell models. 
But all these helicopters did not have a suffi- 
cient climbing capacity and, with the ten- 
sion increasing on the mountain fronts and 
our consequent military deployments there, 
the IAF realised the need for machines that 
could take on the Himalayas. For that Rus- 
sian-made Mi-4s and French Alouette IIIB 
helicopters were purchased. They can attain 
heights of 19,000 ft. The production of an- 
other light 'copter, the SA-315, with French 
collaboration is being planned. The IAF 
transport planes land at Leh, the highest 
airfield in the world. 


From the slow-moving, almost fossilised 
Wapiti of 1933 to the Mach-2 speed of the 
MiG-21 has been pretty good going for 38 
years. The IAF has now a strength of 45 
squadrons and is believed to possess 870 ser- 
viceable combat aircraft. 


Until 1965, when the IAF had its first 
real taste of air battle, it was running mercy 
missions for the Government during floods, 
draughts and earthquakes. 


The IAF has also made its mark in seve- 
ral international crises. 


ON APRIL 1, 1933, was 
officers and 11 hawai 
commands the service 
bombers, helicopters 
and 15,000 men. 
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THE WAPITI (BRITISH) BIPLANE. It could reach 90 miles per hour. Today the Russian- 
made MiG-21s can almost touch Mach-2 speeds (1,500 m.p.h.). India has 120 MiG-21 intercept- 
ors, 140 Sukhoi-7 fighter-bombers, 150 Gnat interceptors and 80 Hawker Hunter aircraft. 


THE INDIAN-BUILT HF-24 INTERCEPTOR-RECONNAISSANCE PLANE which is de- 
signed and manufactured at HAL, Bangalore. India and UAR collaborated to build the HF- 
24-E-300 (the E-300 turbo jet is made in the UAR) in 1968. The MK-2 version of the HF-24 
is coming out now. The plane has a speed of 630 m.p.h., a combat radius of 420 miles and a 
ceiling of 52,000 ft. It carries four 30-mm. Aden Cannons and an internal missile launcher 
with four vertical rows of spin-stabilised rockets, plus jour air-to-air missiles. It also carries 


four 1,000-lb. bombs and sixteen 60-lb. high-velocity aircraft rockets. The bomb bay may 
be supplanted by a second seat. 


During the 1960 Congo uprising, Fair- 
child Packet (transport) pilots and crew 
were sent out to man UN aircraft. A Canberra 
squadron was despatched to support UN for- 
ces against the dissident Katanga Govern- 
ment. In early 1971, planes and pilots were 
sent to Ceylon to help its Government curb 
a rebellion. 


As the IAF grew, it channelised into dif- 
ferent wings—transport, fighter, bomber and 
helicopter. To cope with the tremendous ex- 
pansion, the rank of Chief of Air Staff was 
elevated to Air Chief Marshal in January 
1965. 


This elevation had been more than 
earned by the IAF during the 22-day war. 
On September 1, 1965, the Air Force record- 
ed 28 sorties in 75 minutes. Inside two minu- 
tes from “scramble”, they were able to have 
28 planes in the air from one airstrip. 


On September 3, 1965; the IAF got its 
war colours. Squadron Leader Trevor Keeler 
in his Gnat downed the highly eulogised 
American-built Pak F-86 Sabre over th 
Chhamb sector. is 


In those days the IAF employed heli- 
copters to strafe and bomb intruding raid- 
ers in Kashmir. At the time of ceasefire, the 


—Continued 
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TAF had accounted for 73 Pakistan aircraft 
and 120 tanks. To prove they had not lost 
.their touch, Gnat interceptors caught four 
trespassing Sabres 30 miles north-east of 
Calcutta on November 22, 1971, engaged 
them and downed three without suffering 
any damage themselves. In the current bat- 
tle, India (as we go to press) has downed 
72 Pak planes, including 5 Mirage IIIs, 5 
F-104 Starfighters and over 25 F-86 Sabre 
jets. 


But you don’t get that way unless you 
have been “rogered” good and solid. IAF 
training never ends. From the moment a 
cadet passes his Pilot Aptitude (PAPT) Test 
(he is allowed only one chance), he under- 

- goes 18 months of flying training at the 
Air Force Flying College in Jodhpur, then 


THE RUSSIAN-BUILT FIGHTER-BOMBER SUKHOI-7. It has a speed of 1,056 m.p.h. and an 
initial climb of 30,000 ft per minute and is specially geared for ground attack. It has two 30- 


mm. cannon, two 1,000-lb. bombs and two pods with nineteen 55-mm. rockets or 2 air-to-sur- 


face missiles. 


458 


AIR MARSHAL ELMHIRST, the 
first of our seven Air Chiefs. The 
three British Chiefs laid the 
foundation of IAF, Air Marshal 
Elmhirst strove to reorganise the 
post-partition Air Command. 


AIR MARSHAL IVELAW 
CHAPMAN. He was legendary 
for strapping into amy aircraft 
and taking off for any station 
without, warning—in order to see 
things for himself. 


AIR MARSHAL GIBBS, the last 
of our British Chiefs. He handed 
over command to Air Marshal 
Mukherjee on April 1, 1954. Air 
Marshal Gibbs was responsible 
for initiating the helicopter wing. 


AIR -MARSHAL MUKHERJEE, 
the first Indian Chief of Air Staff. 
Strongly against "red tape", he 
was well known for bypassing 
irrelevant paperwork. “Subroto” 
to friends, he was very popular. 


È D TA z à 


Yah os 


GETTING TO THE TOP. The IAF helicopter wing has been doing 


' tremendously good work across the Himalayan range. The French- 


built Alouette is usually reserved for evacuation of casualties. It 
can climb to 19,000 ft and has a speed of 100 m.p.h. The IAF also 
has the smaller Russian Mi-4s and the older S-55 and S-62 heli- 
copters. Our tctal 'copter strength is about 130. And India holds the 
world record (22,500 ft) —in an Alouette piloted by K. K. Saini. 


AIR MARSHAL "ASPY" ENGI- 
NEER, who took over from Air 
Marshal Mukherjee, has the dis- 
tinction of being the first man to 
fly solo between India and Eng- 
land at the age of 17. He won the 


"Aga Khan Prize for the feat. 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL ARJAN 
SINGH. He was upgraded one 
rank on January 15, 1965, after 
the Indo-Pak war. He has flown 
over 70 ‘different aircraft. He is at 
present India’s Ambassador to 
Switzerland. 


at Bidar (in Mysore), after which the Trans- 
port fliers go to Hakimpet and the fighters 
are coached at Begumpet. Both institutions 
come under the Hyderabad Command. An 
Air Force A almost ready 
on a & : ind, at Dundi- 
geal, 30 miles from Hyderabad. Being built 


in stages, it is expected to be completed by 
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1974. Training to air and ground crew will 
be imparted here. 


With rapid innovations coming in almost 
every day, a pilot has to be on the ball all 
the while. To come down to earth for a mo- 
ment, it won't be fair on the Air Force to 
forget the important but less glamorous band 
of non-fliers who maintain, service and look 


9, 1971. 


after the planes. Without them no plane 
would be safe, nor would any pilot be ready 


to fly. 
9 


From the first force of 15, the IAF 
strength is now 90,000 officers and men. Until 
tkere is a military de-escalation on the bor- 
*der, the IAF will have to go on building its 
strength in men and planes. 
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THE AUTHOR 
ELA LAL is the 
wife of Air 
Chief Marshal 
P. C. Lal, Chief. 
of the Air Staff. 
She is mother of 
two: a son and 
a daughter. 


Our Fighting 
Men 


by ELA LAL 


"iV 


Whenever there is military tem- 

sion im the country. we think of 

our brave fighting men. Unfor- 

tunately, it is the only time we 

do. Even in peace, it is a hard 
| life for them. 


O to the West, to the region which is 
| NXN neither quite land, nor quite water, 
| in the Rann of Kutch. Our boys are there, 
on the ground, in the skies and on the water. 


Go to the desert where the temperature 
climbs to 50°C in the summer, and the sun 
beats down mercilessly, and fine sand blows 
in the eyes, Go to the mountains of Kulu, 
Kangra, Kashmir, Ladakh. Strange moun- 
tains. The Sasar-Kangri range, its fingers 
rising over 22,000 ff. No trees, no birds, ex- 
cept along the narrow river-beds in the val- 
leys. A’ silent world. Any kind of exertion 
is difficult to the newcomer, the oxygen is 
so rare. But our boys are there, alert on the 

| ground, in fox-holes or under the open sky: 


In the early fifties, when the good old 
Dakotas did the job, they flew at about 
17-18,000 ft, through narrow gullies and 
white frightening snow-walls, choking them 
| on either side. 


Now they have better aircraft. And they 
fly at about 25,000 ft over the jagged tops. 
On the ground, things are not any easier. 

| The icy wind chips them. Their lungs, at 
! weak moments, are a prey to pulmonary oe- 
| dema. However, things are improving. Heli- 
copters and big transport aircraft carry the 
Stricken men down to lower heights more 
quickly, more often and more easily. The 
mail from home is less infrequent. And road 
transport is so much better during the sum- 
mer, thanks to the Border Roads people. 


In the north-east, the mountains on the 
border stretch across Sikkim, Bhutan, North 
Bengal and NEFA to the land's end at the 
north-eastern tip, where they dip down 


southwards, to the Saraswatis, towards 
Burma. > 


; Not The Only Killer 


i The enemy across the border is not the 
; Only killer. Even in peacetime, a jeep skids, 
| rolls down the hillside. Some escape mira- 
i culously but not all. A young wife becomes 
i a widow. Some young lives are left to the 
impersonal government 


$e to take the p 
"Protection of the father. 


i 
f 


lace of the warmth and« 


DROPPING SUPPLIES TO A 


FORWARD ia } t tain divisions, 
which means over 200,000 men RD ARMY POST. India has ten mountai 


- They have to be fed and clothed, their vehicles have to be 


maintained and serviced. The areas wh 
from communication. Avalanches, snow 
sorties are a dangerous business. St 
add to the hazards. 


The air boys fly the choppers here. It is 
difficult to say which is more tricky: the ter- 
rain or the weather. But they keep on at it, 
They fly the sick back to civilisation, secu- 
rity and hope. 

We also have our non-uniform fighters 
in these areas. At the remotest outposts are 
our civil administrators and their families. 
The District Commissioner is not merely the 
boss in the office. He is really the Mai Baap 
of his little community. He has to plan not 
only the work but the leisure hours of the 
community as well. Miles from nowhere, he 
is left to his own devices to keep up morale, 
to keep his people purposefully occupied 
and amused. Shall we play cricket this Sun- 
day or will it be some other game? Who can 


* sing or play an instrument? Or will it be a 


iribal dance, a lion dance or a peacock 
dance? Who will run the nursery class? How 
shall we make friends with the tribal popu- 
lation? ~ 


ere they live are vulnerable and liable to be cut off 
falls and landslides are common. The IAF's supply 
rong air currents, blizzards and absence of level ground 


Have you ever been in a submarine? I 
have—once. Space is very restricted. Even 
if somebody does not suffer from claustro- 
phobia, being confined to a sub for a couple 
of months, even in peacetime, he may be on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown. I asked 
the officer commanding whether this did 
happen. He admitted: “Yes, it does, some- 
times." 


T have overheard sume young Indian 
debs contemplating marriage: "I wouldn't 
care for men in the Services. They spend 
their time alternating between NEFA and. 
Ladakh in non-family stations or out at sea." 


Quite right, young miss, you are wise 
for your years, If you want money, and com- 
fort, and a settled life, you would do well to 
restrict your choice to business executives. 
But my heart goces out to the women who 
measure a man by something more than the 
amount of comfort and goods he can afford. 
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by KHUSHWANT SINGH 


India has recognised Bangin 
Desh. 


The Mukti Fauj came into 
existence spontaneously on the 
might of the 25th of March, 
1971, when the Pakistani Army 
launched its campaign of gemo- 
cide in Bangla Desh. It had only 
10.000 trained men. Today it 
has become the Gono Bahini—z 
People’s liberation army with 
over 150,000 men and women in 
arms and many million more ^ 
ready to take them up. How did 
the iron enter the soul of the ` 
peace-loving Bengali? d 


N the morning of the 12th of November 

a 7,000-ton cargo boat, the Crry or Sr 
ALBANS, flying the British flag limped up 
the mouth of the river Hooghly towards 
Calcutta. It had 70 holes of different shapes 
and sizes in its steel plates spreading from 
the rim of its funnel down to the red load- 
water line and from stem to stern. The next 
day a local newspaper carried pictures of 
the vessel with a story ascribing the damage 
to the newly acquired naval wing of the 
Mukti Bahini, the liberation organisation of 
Bangla Desh. The State Government imme- 
diately clamped down on the episode. No 
photographers were allowed to take pictures 
of the ship and all that other papers pub- 
lished was a brief official handout to the 
effect that the ship had been attacked some- 
where off the coast of East Pakistan. 


Many questions came up in my mind. 
Was the ship carrying cargo to East Pakis- 


tan? What was the nature of the cargo? 
Where exactly was it attacked? In Pakistan 
territorial waters or on the high seas? Who 
were the assailants? If it was really the 
Mukti Bahini—as is generally assumed-— 
how, when and where from did it acquire 
a gunboat to carry out the assault? 


Four days later I managed to get a pass 
to enter the Garden Reach docks where the 
ship was berthed. There were many curious 
dock labourers and clerks of the port au- 
thority strolling along the wharf and ex- 
changing banter with mechanics suspended 
from ladders soldering plates with acetyline 
blow lamps. I joined one group counting the 
holes on the starboard side with unconcealed 
pleasure, “Twenty-six!” shouted one man a 
little ahead of me. “Must be as many on 
the other side, Joi Mukti Bahini!” I caught 


— Continued 
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- M Beli scars —— 


up with him and asked why he thought it 
was the work of the Mukti Bahini. 


“Who else?" he demanded. "It is either 
they or us. It is the same thing. Their vic- 
tory is our victory; their defeat, our defeat." 


After some pressure and persuasion, the 
ship's agents in Calcutta gave me a permit 
to board the ship. Late in the evening I was 


in Captain Hines' cabin discussing the epi- 


sode with him and his blonde wife, Rose- 
mary Hines. The skipper, a rough corpulent 
Scotsman, was evidently enjoying the sud- 
den publicity he had received. "I was on 
British telly last Sunday, you know! Of 
course I didn't see myself. And I am not 
supposed to talk about this business. Not 
till the official enquiry is completed. Our 
Naval Attache came down from Delhi and 
jnspected all the damage. I've told him all 
there is to say.” Then he proceeded to tel] 
me all that had transpired. 


The Crry or Sr ALBANs had just come 
to Calcutta to offload its cargo. On the after- 
noon of the lith of October ıt had weighed 
anchor, gone down the Hooghly into the 
Bay of Bengal and turned towards Chalna, 
East Pakistan's second-largest seaport after 
Chittagong, to take on a cargo of jute. At 
1.25 a.m. a gunboat or boats had come out of 
nowhere and peppered them from all sides. 
“It was ten minutes of absolute hell,” said 
Rosemary Hines. “I’ve been through this 

1 kind of thing during the last war,” continued 
the skipper, “but if anyone says he is not 

"- frightened, he is a liar. It scared the day- 
light out of me. We turned tail and fled back 
to Calcutta." 


No Clue . 


"The holes seem to be about the same 
size," I suggested. "You think they were 
caused by one weapon, like pom-pom?” 


"They are certainly not the same size!" 
jnsisted Captain Hines.-“I am no ballistic ex- 
pert. But even I can say there were at least 
two kinds of explosives used. We've picked 
up some of the shrapnel and handed it over 
to our Naval Attache." 


“Who do you think did it?” 


“I haven't a clue! And I am not making 
any guesses for anyone." 


Colonel Muhammad Ataul Ghani Os- 
many is the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mukti Babini He is a slightly built man in 
his early fifties. His snow-white handle-bar 
moustache stands out against his swarthy 
complexion. He speaks impeccable English in 
the style of a Colonel Blimp. His speech is 
punctuated with Anglo-Indian military slang 
full of Old Boy, Pucca and Jolly Goods. But 
there is nothing very jolly about him. He 
has a forlorn, melancholic look in his eyes. 
In the one-hour I spent with him he did not 
smile even once. His eyes lit up when he 


"talked of his “epic” battles and the gallantry 


of his men. When he spoke of the atrocities 


committed by the Pakistani Army against 
the Bengalis his eyes sparkled with hate. 


. Colonel Osmany is not easy to reach. 


Wherever he may be, he has only one ad- 
dress: "Somewhere in Bangla Desh”. I was 


escorted to his shack late at night. He was 
sitting stiffly in his chair with a gas lamp 
hissing above his head. The table in front of 
him was bare. The bamboo walls of his shack 
had no calendars or pictures (not even one 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman). He shook 
hands very stiffly and did not waste any 
time. “What can I do for you?" 


I started off by asking him about the 
Crrv or Sr ALBANS. Colonel Osmany had no 
doubts about the location of the ship or the 
ethics of attacking an unarmed ship or a 
neutral country. “It was in our territorial 
waters," he insisted. It did not have our per- 
mission and was trading with our enemy. 
If the world is so exercised about a miser- 
able cargo vessel it is as well to remimd it 
that when these West Pakistani savages were 
butchering innocent men and women and 
children, raping and looting, no nation 
thought it politic to tell them to stop. What 
had happened to international morality then, 
I ask you?” he glowered. I decided to drop 


Khaled Musharraf. I made three points: do 
not get embroiled in politics; do not allow 
anyone to disarm you; in the event of re- 
pression strike as hard as you can. If the 
Pakistanis had only limited their action 
against selected politicians, Bengalis in the 
army and, the police might have stayed neu- 
tral. It was only when information got 
around that the Pakistani Army was ont to 
kill Bengali intellectuals and service men as 
well that we revolted to a man. The Mukti 
Bahini was manufactured overnight by the 
Pakistani Army.” 


Colonel Osmany did not name any indi- 
vidual leaders but Mr Humayun Rashid 
Choudhry who was Pakistan’s Deputy High 
Commissioner in Delhi till October 4, when he 
went over to Bangla Desh, had told me that 
some weeks prior to the Army action senior 
Bengali officers had either been transferred 
to West Pakistan or assigned non-operational 
jobs and it was the junior officers who led 
the revolt. He named three: Major Usman 


IRON IN THE SOUL. The struggle of the freedom fighters of Bangla Desh is now in its final 
phase, with the Indian Army maintaining steady advance from all three main points of 


attack: Hilli, Boyra and across Agartala. 


the Crrv or St ALBANS and turned to the ori- 
gins of the Mukti Bahini. 


The Bangla Desh Liberation force is now 
eight months old. It came into existence 
spontaneously on the night of the 25th and 
26th of March 1971 when the Pakistani Army, 
launched its campaign to exterminate what 
it considered to be Bengali secessionist ele- 
ments. *We had no intention whatsoever of 
raising an army before that," said Colonel 
Osmany. “I am a professional soldier brought 
up on the íradition that soldiers must not 
meddle in politics. I can tell you what I have 
not told anyone before: that as late as the 
19th of March, when rumours of a Pakistani 
Army crackdown were rife, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman asked me to make contacts with 
senior Bengali officers and ask them to be 
prepared for all eventualities. I sent a secret 
circular through a trusted officer, Major 


Chuadanga, Major Khaled Musharraf (now 
lying injured’ in hospital) at Comilla and 
Major Zia, somewhere in the Chittagong 
sector. Bengali soldiers and policemen rallied 
round the young officers and within a few 
days they had an army of about 10,000 train- 
ed men. They picked on Colonel Osmany 
who had been elected to the National As- 
sembly on the ticket of the Awami League 
to be their Commander-in-Chief. 


The Mukti Bahini is composed of a num- 
ber of distinct groups. The political leader- 
ship is provided by members of Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rehman's Awami Party. Most of them 
are in the forties or fifties and though they 
ate unfit to wield arms they try to mono- 


polise decision-making by virtue of their. 


having won 167 out of 169 seats in the Na- 
ugnal Assembly in the election of December 
1970. 
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The hard core of fighters are composed 
of men of the East Bengal Regiment, East 
Pakistan Rifles (a paramilitary force meant 
to guard the frontiers), the police, and An- 
sars and Mujahids trained as home guards 
to maintain peace in the cities. About 10,000 
of these men survived the holocaust of the 
25th of March. This hard core was, and is, 
non-political, Most had personal grievances 
stemming from discrimination against Ben- 
galis in matters of promotions and postings. 
They might well have stayed neutral if the 
Pakistani Army had left them alone. 


A third group consists of volunteers en- 
listed by the Mukti Bahini (those rejected on 
physical grounds have banded themselves 
separately). Majority of this group consists 
of boys of between 15-20 years of age from 
high school or university. It is in this group 
that political ideology plays an important 
part. There are two communist parties, the 
pro-Peking known aíter its aged leader as 
the Bhashani group and the pro-Moscow 
Communist Party of Bangla Desh known as 
the Muzaffar group. Factory workers who 
have joined up have brought in their res- 
pective brands of trade union-oriented poli- 
tical outlooks. Last August, an attempt was 
made to forge a united front of radicals by 
setting-up a Co-ordinating Committee of the 
Left—the C.C.L. 


Yet another group composed of student 
leaders and their followers has recently 
come into existence. Its two prominent lead- 


ers are Terfail Ahmed and Fazlul Huq Moni. = 


They undergo more extensive and rigorous 
training in the use of sophisticated weapons 
and hope to emerge as an elitist force on 
Bangla Desh. They describe themselves the 
Mujib Bahini. 


The Terrorist Tradition 


I could not find out the total strength 
uf the Mukti Bahini. Colonel Osmany refus- 
ed to give me the figure. "I prefer to call 
it the Gono (people's) Bahini. Every able- 
‘bodied Bengali is a soldier of the Liberation 
Army." Most other officials put the figure 
between 50-60,000—soon to be rajsed to 
150,000. At one time it was a purely Muslim 
force. Today some 3,000 Hindus of Bangla 
Desh have joined it. 


Bengalis may not have made good mer- 
cenaries but they showed natural aptitude 
for handling bombs, dynamites and pistols. 
During British rule, Bengali terrorists assas- 
sinated more Englishmen than all the other 
Indian terrorists group put together. And 
most of them came from the region that is 
today East Pakistan or Bangla Desh. It does 
not take very much to change from an ur- 
ban gunman or bomb-thrower to a full- 
fledged guerilla fighter. 


West Pakistan's predominantly Punjabi 
and Pathan ruling class continued to discri- 
minate against Bengalis. Although they re- 
tained the East Bengal Regiment and Armed 
Constabulary, few Bengalis were promoted 
to senior positions. As late as 1970 there was 


only one Lieutenant-General in the Pakistani 
Army. No Bengali 
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when I was arg 
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has ever held equivalent « 


that while the Eastern wing had 56% of the 
population of Pakistan, Bengalis never got 
more than 7% representation in its armed 
forces, he snorted back: “So what! You don’t 
pick your fighting men cut of a herd of 
sheep! Do you expect these dal-bhat eaters 
to fight?” 


Moazzam Ahmed Chowdhury of Sylhet 
and a friend of Sheikh Mujibur Reh- 
man told me how the youth of Bangla 
Desh acquired the iron in their souls. 
“You know we are a peace-loving people. It 
is the savagery of these Pathans, Bilochis 
(from Baluchistan) and Punjabis that turned 
us into fighting men. They did not even 
spare our women and children. Even a timid 
animal will turn round to protect ils mate 
and its young. Hate makes people fight like 
hell.” There is certainly a lot of hate in the 
hearts of the men of Bangla Desh. 


Ghosts To West Pakistan 


"Tell those American friends of yours,” 
said Colonel Osmany to me, “that what the 
Pakistani Army did to our people on the 
night of the 25th and 26th of March was 
worse than a hundred My Lais. We will not 
rest till we have totally exterminated them. 
Their corpses will rot in Bangla Desh; we'll 
send their ghosts to West Pakistan." 


The freedom fighters have steadily in- 
creased in numbers and fighting potential. 
Two months after its birth the name was 
changed from Mukti Fauj (army) to Mukti 
Bahini (organisation). Fauj is an Urdu word: 
Bahini is Bengali. The change in nomencla- 
ture also indicated the expansion of a pure- 
ly land-based guerilla army into one with 
armed boats operating in rivers, frogmen 
who began to sink Pakistani ships with lim- 
pet mines. Group Captain Khondarkar was 
appointed Air Marshal of the Bangla Desh 
Air Force. To date, although they have quite 
a few pilots, they have no aircraft or an air 
base. Mr H. R. Choudhry said they would 
soon be acquiring fighter-planes and air- 
strips. "Where will vou get your planes 
from?" I asked him. He replied with a 
studied smile. 


The Mukti Bahini. has many training 
centres along the Indo-East Pakistan bord- 
er. For security reasons the precise locations 
of these camps were not divulged except for 
the standard reply, “Somewhere Inside 
Bangla Desh”. ‘The same vagueness was ob- 
served on the organisation and the methods 
of training. “You can take it from me that 
it is not patterned after the guerilla organ- 
isation in Viet Nam,” said Colonel Osmany. 
“In the earlier stages I trained my men 
along conventional army lines and fought 
traditional style battles. We hoped foreign 
powers would intervene, stop the unequal 
fight and tell the Pakistanis to get the hell 
out of Bangla Desh. When that did not hap- 
pen and the Pakistanis brought in four and 
a half divisions (80,000 men) equipped with 
tanks, heavy guns and bombers, I decided 
to change my tactics. Early last May, I re- 
organised my forces into decentralised gue- 
rilla bands and changed the technique of 
fighting from pitched battles to commando 
type ambush. We had to concede same 
ground but we succeeded in forcing our 
enemy to scatter his forces on a vast, hostile 


KEEPING IN STEP. The -proctumution oj 
independence of Bangla Desh was made on 
April 25 at Mujibnagar. Indig’s recognition 
was announced by Prime inister Indira 
Gandhi as “the most momentous deciston 
since the country became free". 


countryside. We cut his lines of communica- 
tions. We harrass him all the time. We kill 
over a hundred a day; they take plane loads 
of coffins every day to West Pakistan. Only 
yesterday, one of my young commandos at- 
tacked a convoy near Comilla and brought 
in a load of arms with Chinese and Amer- 
ican markings." 


A visitor to the training camp only sees 
boys in vests and lungis, drilling with staves 
of wooden rifles. No one is allowed to exa- 
mine real weapons. When I asked them from 
where they acquired their weapons, the re- 
ply was always the same: "Soldiers and. 
policemen brought them when they came 
over to the liberation side; others we cap- 
tured from the enemy. We also buy them 
from friendly sources by money sent over 
by Bengali communities settled in foreign 
lands." When ! asked Colonel Osmany how 
limpet mines and gunboats could reach 
Bangla Desh, he simply looked into my eyes 
and waved his hands: "I cannot tell you 
anything about that." 


The training period varies from a few 


weeks to six months, depending on the na- K 


ture of the task assigned. It does not take | 
very long to learn how to derail a train or 
plant a mine on a road. It takes longer ta 
learn how to fire a mortar or a stengun or 


swim under water to atlach a limpet mine. 3 


--Continued On Page 40 — — 
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And BRU gives you many more cups E 
than any other instant coffee. BRU —rich, 
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' Why We Will Win 


We are at war. It is not of our 
making. But our eause is just 
and we shall fight it for all we 
are worth. We have 930,000 
men, 3.000 pieces of artillery, 
31.450 tanks, 625 combat air- 
erait and a fleet of 62 ships. 
They shall win the war for us. 


task of our army is diverse indeed— 
spanning the marshes of Kutch, the 
15,200-km.-long border weaving through the 
deserts of Rajasthan, the green fields of Pun- 
jab and Haryana, the mountains of Kashmir, 
the snow desert of Ladakh, the ranges of 
Himalayas which merge with the thick jun- 
gles of NEFA—and now Bangla Desh. 


With such varied terrain, the training 
has to be as varied too. The front branches of 
the army have been so trained as to be able 
to go into battle at very short notice. 


India has learnt many a lesson from the 
1962 war with China and the 22-day con- 
frontation with Pakistan in 1965. In 1962 
our men were not acclimatised to fight on 
snow-covered mountains at great heights. £o- 
day cur mountain divisions can live and 
fight on the same terrain. New equipment 
for mountain warfare has been acquired and 
quite a large part of it manufactured in our 
own country. 


The High Altitude Warfare School, 
which was established in 1962, has been ex- 
panded and its capacity to train increased. 
The Infantry School at Mhow introduced a 
Commando Course in 1964 and, currently, 
the same institute has introduced a Batta- 
lion Support Weapons’ course as part of an- 
other course. This increases our capacity to 
strike on land. 


Ten New Mountain Divisions 


Immediately after the Chinese aggres- 
sion, the strength of the army was raised to 
8,28,000. An outiay of Rs 500 crores was en- 
visaged for a 5-year Defence Plan in 1964. 
Ten new mountain divisions were raised. 
Stress was laid on training under actual field 
conditions. Numerons training centres with 
new courses of training were introduced. 


The main idea in raising mountain divi- 
sions was that each of these should be a self- 
contained unit. Special emphasis was laid on 
mobility and increased fire-power. The 
jawans were made to Bo through rigorous 
training to get acclimatised to live at heights 
of between 5,000 and ,18,000 feet. 


Mountain divisions are equipped with 
mule trains and light vehicles, light pieces of 
artillery and automatic weapons. They are 
provided with special non-freezing oils io 
keep their weapons and machines in a state 
of readiness. ^ 

The Pakistani aggression of 1985 started 
Kutch and Spread to Kargil. Both the 7962 
and 1965 aggressions induced Government to 
re-equip the army with the latest weapons. 


in 


Today our jawans carry self-loading rifles. 
Their weapons include small arms with a 
standard calibre capable of taking 7.62-mm. 
ammunition. The Ishapore Ordnance Fac- 
tory manufactures rifles, which can also 
launch grenades. 


81-mm. mortars, which are much lighter 
and have a longer range, have replaced the 
3-in. mortar previously in use. Light 
machine-guns have replaced the old Vickers 
medium machine-guns (Vickers MMGs). 


The indigenously manufactured 3.5-in. 
rocket launchers have been supplied to the 
infantry to enable It to destroy enemy tanks. 
These launchers can be used against enemy 
bunkers as well. The army has also been in- 
troduced to the 57-mm. recoilless gun (RCL) 
to grapple with enemy tanks. These guns 
can be fired from the shoulder and are effec- 
tive against both moving and stationary 
targets. The anti-tank missiles have also just 
been introduced. 


The development and manufacture of 
the 7524 Pack Howitzer is perhaps of the 
utmost importance. This has replaced the 
perennial favourite 3.7-in. Howltzer, which 
was Introduced in 1919. The 1524 has a 
longer range and is collapsible, making it 
easy to carry or tow. 
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The light artillery regiments are equip- 
ped with Brandt mortars, which sustain a 
high rate of fire. These also can be broken 
up into mule loads. The exclusive feature of 
these mortars is that they can be fired over 
high obstacles, which makes them less vul- 
nerable to enemy guns. The artillery is also 
equipped with long-range 100-mm, and 130- 
mm. guns and the highly sophisticated L-70 
guns. The L-70 needs generators and radars 
to combat enemy aircraft. Both items are 
manufactured indigenously. 


In the field of communications, Banga- 
lore-manufactured very high frequency 
(VHF) sets have been suypked to our units. 
The ITI is manufacturing lightweight and 
more efficient telephone sets. Along with 
the Chandigarh Ordnance Cable Factory's 
cables and other sophisticated communica- 
tions equipment, these items bave added 
significantly to the operational efficiency af 
the army. 


To detect enemy aircraft, an efficient 
radar network and an auxiliary communica- 
tions system has been set up. Surface-to-air 
missile installations have also been set up 
to blunt any sneak attack by enemy aircraft. 


-—Continued 
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“Undefeated” because 
when it comes to the mileage 
war, C49 wins every time. 
Now let's have a peaceful 
look at what makes C49 the 
victor. C49 has a unique 
extra-tough tread. Developed 
after years of research by 
Dunlop. Made specially 
from a super-tough 
compound. Tested and 
proved for maximum 
initial tread mileage. 
Dunlop C49 

the “Undefeated”: 

* nothing beats it. 


DUNLOP  CZ9 


—the MAXIMUM MILEAGE car tyre 
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Except for a small skirmish with the 
Portuguese when Goa was liberated, the In- 
dian Navy has not really been called to fight 
any battles. This is not to detract from the 
role it played in keeping the Pak Navy cling- 
ing to its bases in 1965. The Bangla Desh 
crisis however is another story. The Bay of 
Bengal and now the Arabian Sea have been 
the scenes of our Navy's triumphs. 


The Royal Indian Navy was divided be- 
tween India and Pakistan and, from a small 
force of Corvettes, Sloops and other minor 
naval vessels, we have today a respectable 
naval force. The Navy likes to describe its 
growth as “three-dimensional”. The first 
dimension started immediately after inde- 
pendence. In 1948 we acquired its first cruis- 
er: the 8,000-ton INS DrLHur. This provided 
the nucleus for the small Indian Fleet of six 
destroyers and frigates which were acquired 
the following year. 


Expanding Navy 


In the next dimension in 1958, the Navy 
Bot its second cruiser, the INS Mysore, 
a superbly equipped 10,000-ton scourge. The 
aircraft-carrier, INS VIKRANT, followed in 
1961. This Flag Ship of the Indian Navy is 
700 feet long with a displacement of 20,000 
tons. Along with these we also got some 
anti-submarine and anti-aircraft frigates. 


In the third dimension, we acquired sub- 
marines and high-speed (PETIAS) missile 
boats. Stress is being laid on efforts to phase 
out the oider warships, which are costly to 
maintain. As a result, we have today the 
INS Nircmui—a 2,400-ton anti-submarine all- 
‘purpose frigate armed with anti-aircraft 
missiles, submarine hunter-killer helicopters 
and highly developed radar and sonar sys- 
tems. 


Six such frigates are in various stages 
of construction with the Mazagaon Docks 
and will join the Indian Fleet at regular in- 
tervals, starting 1972. 


For a balanced development of the fleet, 
a number of smaller craft, like patrol boats 
equipped with sophisticated weaponry, sea- 
ward defence boats and inshore minesweeep- 
ers, have been added. More of these craft are 
under construction at the Garden Reach 
Workshop, Calcutta. 


Another important development has 
been the growth of the Eastern Fleet based 
in Visakhapatnam. India has two long coast- 
lines which made the task of a single fleet 
difficult. Visakhapatnam, which is strategi- 
cally located, has thus been developed as 
another naval base. When fully operational, 


the base will provide dockyard and training 
facilities, 


In the current conflict, the Bay of 
Bengal has been an important amphitheatre 
of war. The importance of the formation of 


the Eastern Fleet has thus been fully vin- 
dicated. $ 


Thus today we have two fleets, which 
include an aircraft-carrier, two cruisers, 
a submarine Squadron, two destroyer squa- 
drons, three frigate Squadrons, one training- 
frigate squadron, one mine counter-measure 
Squadron, one missile-boat Squadron, fqur 
Survey ships, one landing-eraft squadron, 
one patrol-eraft Squadron, a modern fleet 
tanker and some auxiliary craft, 
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THE AID-PAKISTAN 


November 18, 1965: 


August 6, 1966: 


November 23, 1968: 


June 8, 1969: 


March 15, 1970: 


October 18, 1970: 


May 3, 1971: 


May 19, 1971: 


July 3, 1971: 
July 5, 1971: 


July 9, 1971: 


July 23, 1971: 


July 25, 1971: 


July 30, 1971: 


October 5, 1971: 


October 8, 1971: 
October 16, 1971: 
October 17, 1971: 


October 20, 1911: 
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Pakistan has managed to circumvent the US embargo on sup- 
ply of arms and has acquired spares from Turkey, Iran, Portugal 
and South Africa, besides 50 F-86s from West Germany. Peking has | 
agreed to supply 125 MiG 17s and MiG 19s and 270 tanks. It has al- — 
ready delivered 100 tanks and 60 planes. 2 


Pakistan acquired between 100 and 200 M47 tanks jrom Turkey 
with the connivance of America. 


Pakistan has recewed in recent months 100-odd refurbished. 
Pattons from NATO surplus stocks and another 100 TU-54s from 
the Soviet Union. 


Pakistan was given arms worth $2,14,000 (Indian Rs 1,605,000) by 
Sweden dumng the first half of last year. 

According to the US-Pakistani Mutual Defence Assistance program- 
me, Pakistan has received, between [954 and 1965, military hard- OE 
ware valued at between $1,500 million (Rs 11,250 million) and E 
$2,000 million (indian Rs 15,000 million). Pakistan received B-575, H 
F104s, C-13s and F-86s and 800 tanks of various types. Supplies of j 
aircraft since 1965: 90 F-86s from West Germany, 5 Squadrons of ? 
MiG 19s from China and 25 Mirage 3s from. France. "Besides it re- 3 
cently bought 30 Mirage 5s from France. " 3 


Pakistan has acquired 18 American-designed helicopters manufac- $ 


tured under a licence in Italy through its neighbour Iran and equip- 
ped them with 12.7mm. machine guns. 


According to Senutor Church, the US Government had circumvent- 
ed its own arms embargo on lethal weupons by transucting sales to 
Pakistan that were averaging $10 million (Indian Rs 75 million) 


a year, including $2.5 million (Indian Rs 18.7 million) for ammuni- 
tion. 


Since last, year Pakistan hus received 30 Mirage fighters and three — 
submarines, besides 24 Alouette helicopters. T ys 
About 100 T-55 Soviet tanks are on their way to Pakistan, which hd 
has already received about 130 of these tanks. ° 


Military equipment worth $35 million (Indian Rs 262.5 million) | 
is still in the pipeline for delivery to Pakistan, according to Senator 
Frank Church. 


According to the New York Times, the dockside delivery list for ashe 
the PapMa includes two entries, each marked as “four aircraft, 113 jd 
parachutes and parts and auto parts, accessories, skid and wooden 
boxes". Quoting an authoritative source, the paper said that the - 
flow of military equipment to Pakistan from Air Force sales had a 
reached $48 million (Indian Rs 360 million) between 1967 and April 
30, 1970. 


According to Senator Stuart Symington, the US Administration 
intends to permit the supply of arms to Pakistan worth about $15 
million (Indian Rs 112.5 million.) 

The US State Department has announced that the Pakistani ship — 
Kartar sailed with items on munition control list. About four or | 
five other ships would sail before mid-August. Two thousand — 
rounds of sporting type .22-calibre were sent on board the PApMA . 
for "shikar in East Pakistan", as Senator Edward Kennedy put it. ; 
In June 1971, President Nixon promised to sell Pakistan aboub -— 
$10 million (Indian Rs 75 million) worth of military equipment, 
Under one contract Pakistan was to receive supplies for B-57, C-130, 
F-104, H-43, T-33, T-37 planes worth $9.756 million (Indian Rs 
24.39 million). Equipment worth $3.8 million (Indian Rs 28.5 mil- 
lion) had already been sent and another $2.3 million (Indian Rs 
17.3 million) was in the pipeline, 

Since March 25, some $3.8 million (Indian Rs 28.5 million) worth of 
military equipment has been approved for shipment, because the 
licences were reportedly issued before the arms embargo. "S 
Benjamin Wells writes in the New York Times: “Pakistan 
member of the CENTO with the US and has recewed $2 mill: 
(Indian Rs 15 million) in arms from the US since 1954." 


Benjamin Wells, once again, in the International Herald Tri 


"SresAH, an 8,000-tom Pak ship, has recently unloaded 
North Korean small arms and ammunition at Karachi" — 


Seventy-five American military aircraft have been donated by - 
Saudi Arabia to Pakistan, according to The Financial Times. _ 


(Compiled by Jasper Kay) 
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Only diligent officers can train their 
men for war and lead them successfully in 
battle. Poor generalship let down Pakistan 
in the last war. True our young officers and 
men are equally good soldiers, if not better. 
But they have performed miracles when “in- 
telligent and determined" generals were 
conducting our military operations. 


Dehra Dun Major P. S. SIDHU 


Stamp Forgers 


Sir—The article on Stamp Forgers 
(April 30) raises an important issue. The 
Government of India permit the sale of 
postal stationery by private commission 
agents. Forgers of postal stationery in the 
past had to rely upon the connivance of the 
Postal Department. Now the forger can sell 
his ware through such agents. Who is res- 
ponsible for this decision of marketing postal 
stationery through commission agents? 


Madras R. N. RAO 


Wrong Aircraft 


Sir—On your May 14 "News" Page, you 
say that India has supplied Bangladesh with 
Fokker Friendship DC-6 Aircraft, It is 
Fokker Friendship F-27, and not DC-6. DC-6 
is an Ámerican Macdonnel Douglas Air- 
craft with four piston engines. It is the 
greatgrandson of our famous DC-3 aircraft. 


Bangalore K. C. HARIDAS MENON 
Guru Russell 


Sir—Referring to G. L. Mehta's article 
on Bertrand Russell (May 21), the Jail 


. Funding: Tattva H 


Warder's remark on God might well have 
kept Russell cheerful for a week, but his 
own observation about God ought to keep 
some of us busy for years before we can ap- 
preciate it. He said in a broadcast: *Men tend 
to have the beliefs that suit their passions. 
Cruel men believe in a cruel God and use 
their belief to excuse their cruelty. Only 
"kindly men believe in a kindly God and 
they would be kindly in any case." 


Hazari Bagh K. R. KRISHNASWAMI 
Live And Let Live 


Sir—If Aswathanarayana of Thana (in 
his letter of May 7) explains "secularism" 
as the right of worship of each and every 
individual in this country without disturb- 
ing the right of worship of the people of 
other faiths, then he must concede this right 
to P. M. Thomas as well. As a Christian, I 
believe that God is the Creator of all things 
—including food, clothes, etc.—and that one 
Should worship the Creator of these things 
instead of the things created by Him. Let 
every citizen live according to his beliefs. 


Ahmedabad ERIC J. HUNTER 
Anti-Indian ? 


Sir—In “Why India Lags Behind" (May 
14), -Bernand D. Nossiter has pointed out 
that indifference towards others, selfishness 
and social indiscipline have become a part 
of the Indian way of life. This fact has been 
often highlighted by Western and some In- 
dian observers, but we have always con- 
veniently branded these people “anti-Indian” 
and thus either ignored or criticised them. 


New Delhi ANMOL SINGH MAHAL 
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INDIA AND THE WORLD: Dinesh Singh, 


B.S.F.—THEY PATROL OUR BORDERS: 


U.P. WEAVERS ON THE WARPATH: Over 


ALCOHOLISM IN CALCUTTA PORT: How 


THE SURVIVOR: Story by Arun Joshi 


Former Minister for External Affairs, 
discusses the factors which have influ- 
enced our foreign policy and explains 
its important features, Surjit Mansingh 
takes stock of India’s relations with other 
countries since Independence. Fully 
illustrated. 


Bikram Vohra writes about their selec- 
tion, training and their role in peace 
and war. Pictures in colour and black 
and white. 


40 lakh handloom and powerloom weav- 
ers are facing an economic crisis in 
Uttar Pradesh. Nazirul Hasan Ansari 
writes about their grim battle for survi- 
val. With photographs. 


rampant is “hooch” addiction among the 
dock workers of Calcutta? Paresh Chan- 
dra Ray Chaudhuri reveals some shock- 
ing statistics. With photographs. 


The Victor 


by Khushwant Singh 


i 
i j 
T In the 25 years that we Indians and Pakistanis 


have been free, we have lived not as good neigh- 

bours but as enemies. We have fought three wars 

in which over 23.000 young men of both nations 

were killed and an inealeulable amount of military 

hardware bought at exorbitant prices was lost. 
; Over these years, 45 million men, women and child- 
| li ren have been foreed to cross and recross our 
E frontiers as refugees. 


1 For the last seven years we have stopped trading 
4 with each other; things we could have bought and 
ai sold nt mutual profit we buy and sell to others nt 
unfavourable terms. 


Millions of miles of barbed-wire entanglements; 
pill-boxes and trenches separate us. Our guns eon- 
tinue to be pointed against each other. Because we 
: waste away our assets in fighting, we do not have 

i enough money to build more schools, colleges, hos- 
! pitals, dams, canals, railroads and factories. 


All this must change. 
The time to usher in a new era of Indo-Pakistani 


friendship is NOW. 
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ISLAMABAD, Pakistan’s new capital 30 miles from Rawalpindi, was designed by Greek, 
American, Italian and Danish architects. It was planned by former President Ayub Khan and 
is very similar to Chandigarh in its landscape and architecture. The constructions include 
10 multi-storeyed Secretariat blocks, a National Assembly building, a special enclave for the 
Diplomatic Corps and over 2,000 houses for civil servants. Situated at the foot of the Shakar- 
parian Hill, the model city is spread over 40,000 acres of land. 


EE TMENNSME Ta o. 


WO people in whose hands lies the peoples. Those who have been separated 

destiny of an entire subcontinent con- from their relatives and friends will then 
sisting of three sister countries— Pakistan, be able to correspond with and visit them. 
India and Bangladesh—and 700 million men, 
women and children are Indira Gandhi and 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. If they succeed in re- 
moving the many (though not insuperable) 
obstacles that separate us, we can look for- 
ward to a long era of peace between the In- 
dus and the Irrawaddy; and with peace, the 
conquest of poverty and ignorance and free- 


dom from reliance on foreign powers. If they 
fail... 


Some issues should be settled without 
much fuss. s 


Then come the main hurdles. First, the 
prisoners of war: 73,000 Pakistani soldiers 
and 20,000 civilians in our custody; the 600 
Indians in the custody of Pakistan. Inter- 
national law requires that prisoners of war 
must be returned forthwith. However two 
factors complicate the issue. One is Bangla- 
desh’s insistence on trying 1,200 Pakistanis 
as war criminals. There are precedents that 
those who exceed the soldier’s obligations, 
indulge in killing civilians, arson and rap- 


Pakistan must recognise Bangladesh 
without any Preconditions. And following 
Pakistan, China and all the Muslim nations 
that have hitherto held back because of 
Pakistani susceptibilities. Bangladesh must 
take its seat in the United Nations and let 
its secular voice be heard in the assem- 
blage of Muslim countries. 2 

India and Pakistan must resume full 
diplomatic relations. President Bhutto’s vi- 
sit is in a way a recognition of this im- 
perative, The resumption of diplomatic ex- 
. change will reopen traffic between our two 


“It is inevitable for India and Pak- 
istan to have close relations—very 
close relations... We can be either 
hostile or very friendly with each 
other. Ultimately we can only be 
really very friendly, whatever pe- 
riod of hostility may intervene, 
because our interests are closely 
interlinked.” 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 


ing women can be tried and punished, Pak- 
istan is equally adamant that these men 
should not be put on trial. s 

India as the custodian power has al- 
ready committed itself to handing over the 
men charged whenever the Bangladesh Gov- 
ernment wants them. The other complicating 
factor is India's reluctance to hand over an 
army of trained men to an inimical Pak- 
istan. Unless Pakistan furnishes tangible 
guarantees that these men will not be used 
to wage war against it, India's hesitation to 
liberate them is legitimate. 


Bangladesh also intends to try men like 
Dr Malik, erstwhile Governor of erstwhile 
East Pakistan, for collaboration with the 
Pakistani military rule. On this issue India 
will have little say; it has to be settled be- 
tween Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and Mr 
Bhutto. 


Second hurdle will be the future of the 
linguistic minorities in Bangladesh and Pak- 
istan: the two million non-Bengali-speaking 
people (called Biharis) in Bangladesh and 
the 400,000 Bengalis including 30,000 soldiers, 
sailors and airmen now in Pakistan. This 
matter will also be largely one of direct 
negotiation between Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man and Mr Bhutto. The best that Mrs 
Gandhi can do is to play the role of an hon- 
est broker. 


The third hurdle will be readjustment 
of our frontiers in the north-west. We have 


—Continued 
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captured 5,619 square miles of Pakistani 
territory. They have 121 square miles of 
curs. Some of the territory we have ac- 
-quired was in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. 
We are willing to make minor readjust- 
ments but we have made it abundantly clear 
that we will not accept pre-war lines of 
demarcation. And that the boundaries to be 
fixed must be immutable for all time to 
come. Pakistan would prefer an exchange 
on the basis of we-give-back-what-we-took- 
if-you-give-back-what-you-have-taken. The 
conflicting attitudes stem from our oppos- 
ing points pf view on Kashmir. 

The fourth and the most difficult hur- 
die will be that of Kashmir. We insist that 
the matter has been settled and Kashmir 
is an integral part of India. Pakistan does 
net accept this view. Nor do a large number 
of Kashmiris. Besides, our point of view has 
failed to carry conviction with other na- 
tions. Unless Indira Gandhi, Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto and the people of Kashmir break 
through this impasse the chances of achiev- 
ing a long-term peace between our two na- 
tions will be bleak. 


Let's Have A Permanent SeHiement 


It must not be another patchwork quilt 
peace treaty of the Tashkent type; it must 
be a permanent settlement of all our major 
disputes. 2 

The beginning has been made by both 
countries. Our.radio and television networks 
(controlled by our respective Governments) 
have called a halt to the hate propaganda 
that they have been spitting into the air 
over the years. Both had claimed that it 

was the other party which had started it; 
"ours" was always “counter-propaganda”. 
The one important difference between what 
we said about them and what they said 
about us has been that we did not ever 
extend our propaganda to religious hatred. 
On the other hand Pakistani broadcasts 
made out India to be the land of kafirs, 
every Indian Muslim either a time-server 
or an unhappy hostage, every confrontation 
with India a Jihad. 
But hate is hate, however it may be 
mouthed, Whether there be a settlement of 


LET'S BE 
have been 
he and Liac 
to Nehru by 
Indira Gane 


PRE-PARTITION RIOTS. With the Muslim League stepping up its demand for Pakistan, 
riots broke out in the Punjab, Delhi and Bengal in the early months of 1947. Tear-gas shells 
burst during demonstrations held outside Mochi Gate, Lahore, against the arrest of Muslim 
League leaders. Below: But not all Muslims were for Pakistan. Following the resignation 
of the Congress Coalition Government in the Punjab, an anti-Pakistan procession was tak- 
en out in Lahore in which many Muslims joined. Mohammed Salim, a student, was wounded 
when the police opened fire on the demonstrators. x 1 
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other issues cr not, our leaders must make 
sure that there is no resumption of mud- 
slinging; they should see that even if they 
fail, the task of peace-makers who follow 
them is not jeopardised by hate campaigns. 


Role Of The Press 


The press can play a more constructive 
role. Pakistani newspapers have always been 
controlled. If President Bhutto really means 
to restore democracy, he must not only give 
full and unqualified freedom to his coun- 
try’s newspapers but he must also allow 
foreign journals, especially Indian, to circu- 
late freely in his country. Likewise we in 
India should have easy access to Pakistani 
papers and our press should refrain from 
indulging in fanciful speculation and spread- 
ing false stories of Pakistani designs of con- 
quest of India. One example will suffice. In 
the recent war Pakistan’s armed forces suf- 

AN [os wT, ee "4 fered a crippling blow; it will take them 
LET'S BE FRIENDS. Attempts to establish friendly relations between the two countries many years to re-equip their navy, air force 
have been made from the very beginning. Jawaharlal Nehru visited Karachi 20 days after and army and train personnel to handle 


he and Liaquat Ali Khan had signed a pact on the treatment of minorities. At a party given sophisticated equipment. And hence it will 
to Nehru by the Governor-General of Pakistan, Khwaja Nazimuddin (second from left), are be a long while before they are able to pose 
Indira Gandhi, Feroz Gandhi, G. K. Handoo and Liaquat Ali Khan (back to camera). 3 Sa z 
a threat to India. This is plain common 
for Pakista - 3 A sense; nevertheless a large section of our 
ar-gas shall de E ] - press continues to publish stories of a Pak- 
st of Muslim E p xs S có Sed istani plan for a "second round" some time 
> resignation D this year when it will try to settle scores 
ion was tak- with us. 


pas wounded 


Ne long-term settlement can take place 
between countries whose people constantly 
harbour suspicions against each other and 
flagellate themselves into hysterical fears 
of becoming victims of aggression. 


Pakistanis have beer, brought up to be- 
lieve that India has never accepted the exist- 
ence of their country as an independent 


*—Continued 
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IF ONLY WE COULD SEE EYE TO EYE. In September 1960, Nehru rides in state with 
President Ayub Khan through the streets of Karachi. Nehru was in Pakistan to sign the 
Canal Waters Treaty. Below: During his tour Nehru visited the site of the new capital (Islama- 
bad). With him are Pakistan's Foreign Minister Manzoor Qadir (extreme left), Ayub Khan 
ind. Lt-General Yahya Khan, who was then Chairman of the Capital Development Authority. 
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HOMAGE TO THE QAID-E-AZAM. Nehru 
at Jinnah’s grave in Karachi. During his 1960 
visit to Pakistan, Nehru and Ayub Khan 
called for a new era of peace and under- 
standing. 


INDO-PAK SUMMITS 


APRIL 2-8, 1950 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr Liaquat 
Ali Khan, met Jawaharlal Nehru in New 
Delhi to discuss the problem of minorities, 
following communal riots in West Bengal. 
The Liaquat-Nehru Pact signed by the two 
leaders ensured the minorities on either side 
“complete equality of citizenship, irrespec- 
tive of religion; a full sense of security in 
respect of life, culture, property and perso- 
nal honours; freedom of movement within 
each country; freedom of occupation, speech 
and worship, subject to law and morality". 


APRIL 26-28, 1950 
Jawaharlal Nehru went to Karachi to meet 
Liaquat Ali Khan. The two Prime Ministers 
were satisfied with the implementation of 
the Delhi Agreement on Minorities. They 
also discussed Kashmir and Canal Waters 
and decided to meet periodically to talk on 
matters of mutual interest. 


JULY 20, 1950 


Liaquat Ali Khan came to India at the re- 
quest of Sir Owen Dixon, UN Mediator for 
Jammu and Kashmir. Nehru, Liaquat Ali 
and Sir Owen Dixon discussed the demilita- 
risation of Kashmir. Sir Owen proposed a 
limited plebiscite in the Jhelum Valley. But 
Liaquat Ali demanded a gener2l plebiscite. 
Sir Owen reported to the UN Security Coun- 
cil his failure to find a solution. 


JULY 25, 1953 


Nehru met Prime Minister Mohammed Ali 
in Pakistan. They issued a joint communique. 
expressing their readiness to solve all dis- 
putes by negotiation. In the following month, 
the question of Kashmir again came up be- 
cause of the dismissal and arrest of Sheikh 
Abdullah. Mohammed Ali cabled Nehru ask- 
ing for an immediate meeting. The meeting 
was held on August 17 in New Delhi. For 
the first time a date was fixed for the ap- 
pointment of a Plebiscite Administrator. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1959 


President Ayub Khan stopped over at Pa- 
lam Airport in New Delhi on his way from 
Karachi to Dacca. The leaders discussed 
trade and financial matters. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1960 


Nehru met Ayub Khan in Karachi to sign 
the Canal Waters Treaty. In a joint com- 
munique, they said this "gives both govern- 
ments an unparalleled opportunity to direct 
their policies towards mutual understand- 


ing". 


JANUARY 10, 1966 


After the 22-day Indo-Pak war, Prime Mi- 
nister Lal Bahadur Shastri and President 
Ayub Khan met in Tashkent. The meeting 
had been arranged on the initiative of Soviet 
Prime Minister Kosygin. They agreed to re- 
store normal and peaceful relations between 
the two countries. A. 10-point agreement in- 
cluded reaffirmation of their obligations 
under the UN Charter and an attempt to try 
and settle the Kashmir issue. They agreed 
that armed personnel on both sides should 
withdraw to positions held prior to August 
5, 1965, and observe the ceasefire. 
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nation and is determined to undo the Parti- 
tion. This suspicion of our motives has been 
nurtured on misquotations of speeches of 
Indian leaders who simply regretted the di- 
vision of the country and the price our coun- 
tries paid in terms of communal bloodshed. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Acharya Kripalani, Sar- 
dar Patel and Pandit Nehru have been quot- 
ed ad nauseam to prove this point. As.early 
as January 1948, Mr Liaquat Ali, the first 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, said: "Indian 
Union leaders, who have never accepted the 
partition of India sincerely, have been mak- 
ing elaborate designs to end Pakistan since 
its very birth." President Ayub Khan said 
the same in his book, Friends Not Masters; 
“The cause of our major problems is India's 
inability to reconcile herself to our exist- 
ence as a sovereign independent State... 
The Indian leaders have a deep hatred for 
the Muslims...” 

President Bhutto has himself repeated 
this charge on many occasions. Mrs Gandhi 
must convince him, and through him his 
fellow countrymen, that this is simply pot 
true; that India has accepted the reality of 
Pakistan; and India means well by Pakis- 
tan. It wants to see a stable, democratic and 
prosperous Pakistan as its closest and 
friendliest neighbour. T 


Indian Muslims 
The charge of Indians' hatred for Mus- 
lims must be scotched once and for ever. 
It is a malicious slander which is so often 
circulated by Pakistan to poison our rela- 
tions with Muslim nations and to the pre- 
judice of the security of our Muslim nation- 
als. It cannot be denied that we have had 
anti-Muslim riots and India's Muslims con- 
tinue to suffer from certain discriminations 
particularly in getting employment. But at 
no time has the Government been a party 
to any discrimination. On the contrary, des- 
pite the hangover of partition and the In- 
dian Muslim's sympathy for Pakistan, the 
Government has gone all out to rehabilitate 
them by preferential treatment in selections 
to governmental jobs and in representations 
to legislative bodies. It is for the Indian 
Muslims to tell President Bhutto that unlike 
the Hindu-Christian minorities in erstwhile 
—Continued 


HANDS OF FRIENDSHI 

P. The flamboyant 
m Bhutto has often complained that the 
p egmatic Sardar Swaran Singh always 
eens his cool without giving away any- 
a Fe Sardar and D. P. Dhar will be 
Mrs fonus chief aides at the Simla Sum- 
ATi. This picture was taken at Palam in 1963. 
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WE HOLD HANDS AND WE ARGUE. The 
Little Sparrow and the Soldier President 
met in London in June 1965 at the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers! Conference—three 
months before the Indo-Pak war. 


WAR IN KASHMIR 
1947 


April 1950 


November 24, 1950 


KASHMIR 
1950-1951 


May 5, 1952 


KASHMIR 
1952-1956 


BATTLE FOR 
THE DESERT 
1965 


INDO-PAK WAR 
1965 
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AN INDO-PAK CALENDAR 


In October 1947, tribal raiders from 
Pakistan invaded Jammu and Kash- 
mir. On October 27 the State acceded 
to India and our troops moved in. 
In January 1947, India referred the 
Kashmir dispute to the Security 
Council. On April 18, the Council 
appointed a five-man Commission to 
go into the question. By a resolution 
it decided that a plebiscite should be 
held under a Plebiscite Administra- 
tor appointed by the UN Secretary- 
General. On January 1, 1949, India 
and Pakistan ordered a ceasefire. 


Nehru-Liaquat Ali Khan Pact on 
Minorities (see Page 12). 


Nehru announces that India's efforts 
for an Indo-Pak *no-war" declaration 
have failed. 


In August 1950, Liaquat Ali Khan re- 
jected Sir Owen's proposals for parti- 
tion and a limited plebiscite. 


Pakistan replaces the permit system 
for travel between the two countries 
with one of passports and visas. 


In June 1952, hereditary rule was abo- 
lished in Kashmir. In February 1954, 
accession to India was ratified by the 
State's Constituent Assembly. Pakistan 
protested against this. In March 1956, 
Nehru declared that a plebiscite in 
Kashmir could not be considered until 
Pakistan withdrew all her armed for- 
ces from the State. 


In January 1965, Pakistan occupied 
Kanjarkot in the Rann of Kutch. On 
April 9, two Pak battalions advanced 
into Indian territory and attacked Sa- 
dar post. We repulsed the attack. On 
the 23rd, Pakistan launched an assault 
along a 60-mile front from Ding to 
Chhad. On June 30, a ceasefire agree- 
ment was signed after talks held by 
the two countries under British 
auspices. 


On August 5, 1965, Pak infiltrators 
crossed into Indian territory all along 
the 470-mile ceasefire line in Kashmir. 


January 10, 1966 
January-February 1971 


BANGLADESH 
1971 


INDO-PAK WAR 
1971 


This triggered off the first major war 
between the two countries. On Septem- 
ber 1, Pakistan attacked Chhamb and 
Jaurian, On the 5th, fighting broke 
out on the Western border. On the 
following day, President Ayub Khan 
announced: “We are at war.” As a 
result of UN efforts, a ceasefire was 
ordered by the two countries on Sep- 
tember 23. ‘é 


Tashkent Agreement (see Page 12). 


On January 30, Pak agents hijacked 
an IAC plane to Lahore. The aircraft 
was blown up on February 2. 


A tense situation developed in East 
Pakistan where Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man’s Awami League demanded far- 
reaching autonomy for the province. 
The Awami League was outlawed and 
Yahya let loose a reign of terror, Full- 
scale civil war broke out on March 26, 
1971, after the arrest of Sheikh Muji- 
bur. East Pakistan proclaimed itself 
independent. 


In the course of eight months, West 
Pakistani troops slaughtered at least 
two million Bengalis. A hundred mil- 
lion refugees crossed over to India. 


The influx of refugees proved an in- 
tolerable burden for India. Our plea 
to world powers to persuade Yahya 
Khan to stop the genocide and come to 
a settlement with the Bengalis was not 
heeded. On November 23, three Pak 
Sabres violated Indian space and were 
shot down. On December 3, Pakistan 
declared war on India, 


Fierce fighting broke out on both 
our borders—East and West, India des- 
troyed Pakistan's naval and air power. 
India's troops advanced rapidly into 
Bangladesh and freed one district after 
another. 


Dacca was liberated on December 16 
and the Pakistani troops under Lt- 
General Niazi surrendered. With tbe 
liberation of Bangladesh accomplish- 
ed, India ordered a unilateral ceasefire 
on the Western Front on December 17. 
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TRAGEDY AT TASHKENT. Shastriji died on Janucry 11, 1966, a few hours after signing the 
Tashkent Agreement. Among the pall-bearers as his body was taken to Tashkent Airport were 
Soviet Prime Minister Kosygin and Pakistan President Ayub Khan. Of all the leaders of Pak- 
istan, Ayub Khan and his Foreign Minister, Manzoor Qadir, made the most determined ef- 
forts to bring their country closer to India. 


13 
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\ AFTER THE WAR, HOMAGE TO THE GURU who preached peace and communal harmony. 
V In December 1965, Sikh POWs in Pakistan celebrate Guru Nanak’s birthday at. a camp near 
| Rawalpindi. The exchange of prisoners was completed within a few months of the war. The 


people of India and Pakistan are sick of 25 years of bickering; they want peace. 


OUR ENEMY IS ALSO OUR BROTHER. Indian soldiers carry a wounded Pak infantry man 
after his comrades had abandoned him during the battle in Jessore. There were innumer- 
able instances of camaraderie between men and officers of the combatant forces. As soon as 
hostilities ceased, they sent fraternal greetings and exchanged gifts. 
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Pakistan, they are not treated as second- 
class citizens. 


The position of the Indian Muslims has , 


been considerably improved by the esta- 
blishment of Bangladesh. They can see for 
themselves that India is not hostile to Mus- 
lim countries. And it is time they faced the 
fact that any ambivalence in their loyalty 
to their mother country (as was evident 
among a large section of Muslims during 
the recent Indo-Pak conflict) will only 
strengthen the hands of Hindu communalists 
and weaken those of their secular friends. 


India Must Be Generous 


On India rests the greater responsibility. 
India is the more powerful nation. India is 
the victor. Mrs Gandhi’s unshakable position 
as the Prime Minister of a stable govern- 
ment gives her an enviable advantage over 
President Bhutto at the negotiating table. 
She can and must be generous in dealing 
with the President of a vanquished nation 
suffering from defeat psychosis likely to be 
manifested in aggressive postures. Mr 
Bhutto’s speeches need not be taken on 
their face value. Most of them are for do- 
mestic consumption. 

Two things must be remembered. One 
is his heroic gesture of saving Sheikh Mu- 
jibur Rahman from the gallows, releasing 
him without extracting any concessions and 
returning him to the people of Bangladesh. 
This gesture must be reciprocated. The other 
thing is to realise that Mr Bhutto cannot 
afford to go back without a settlement. We 

must help him get one to save face. 


The alternative may be General Tikka 
«Khan. 


Whois t 
Whos 


These cannons, tanks, bombers and guns, 
Where did you get them? 

At whom are they aimed? 

‘Are these your gifts from the land of Waris and Iqbal? 
Raging forth from the fields of Nanak 

You want now to burn the house of Kabir? 


Till yesterday you were slaves, so were we, 
And the season of freedom had come after a shower of blood. 


Only the dawn’s first breeze has moved, 
Flowers have not yet opened their eyes, 

The spring is yet to smile. 

Who knows how many blind stars—listless eyes— 
how many pale roses—empty palms— 

Are still thirsty for colour and light. 


What else do we have besides this shared grief? 


Together we should have sought the cure, 
Planted the garden with our own hands, 
And, sharing each other’s sorrow, 
Celebrated the building of new homes. 


But I see a strange look in your eyes; 

Your steps lurch—what do they seek? 

On whom will you test your rapier’s edge? 

This is not a mere boundary, as you think; 

It marks the site of our body, heart and soul. 
Beautiful, tall, youthful, sacred and chaste. 

Its name is Kashmir, the paradise on earth; 
Its name is Delhi; its name is Punjab; 

We often call it with affection, Lucknow. 


It must not be defiled by your sword’s lips. 
Tread here with respect, this is Ghalib’s land. , 
Here is Meers grave, and Nizami's, Kaki's and Chishti’s too. 
Prostrate your blades on this holy ground, 


Our hearts abound. with friendship and love, 
Our souls tremble on your behalj. 

But we are prepared—how saddening a thought— 
To discourage all lusting hands with swords. 


There, on the other side, are sisters and brothers, 


alists 
ends. ; And others who share our memories of drunken nights. 
^ There are some who shared our gibbets and cells, 

s 1 Still others who were mocked, like us, in the streets. 
välity. 3 Their lips still bear a well-remembered smile. 
dia is 1 Their eyes hold. dreams of long-ago days. 
sition | Their hearts are alit with the future’s hope. 
vern- 1 They are all our own, in fact, who now seem strangers. 
over E a On this side, too, are old comrades; 
table. — 41 This side does not lack in friends either. 
aling | Thousands of years bear witness to this jact. 
ation Here they all stand, their breasts radiant with wounds, 
to be Their hearts smitten with the memory of Heer's land, 
» Mr Their thoughts fixed om Ravi, Jhelum and Chenab. 
n on Between you and us rage rivers of fire—oceans of our blood — 
r do- Tall, frowning barriers of hate. 

With a glance, however, we can tear them down. 
. One We can forget, forgive the cruel past; 
| Mu- And again embrace you, yes, we can. 
casing But first you have to break your swords, 
s and And cleanse out these bloodied garments; 
adesh. + After that we shall be one, no more strangers. 
other You bring us flowers from the garden of Lahore, 
annot We bring you light from the dawn of Banaras 
t. We —jreshness of the Himalayan airs— 
5 And then let us ask together: 
Tikka 1 P Who is the enemy? 
* li L4 


2 Translated from the Urdu by C. M. Naim 
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Nearly two million Biharis have 
been herded into camps—like 
the one above—with little food 
and water. Sanitation is deplor- 
able. But disease is not their only 
enemy. Having been branded as 
“collaborators”. they fear the 
vengeance of those who suffered 
at the hands of the Pakistani 
Army and the Razakars. 


by BACHI J. KARKARIA 


Photographs 
by 
JAYWANT ULLAL 


[Courtesy : "Stern") 


OLLABORATOR! The word has taken 
on a more sinister meaning, spelling 
death for anyone who helped the Pakistani 
regime against the freedom movement of 
Bangladesh. Most of those who collaborated 
were people who had migrated from Bihar 
in 1947. Their numbers are estimated at 
nearly two million. Bangladesh does not 
want them. India does not want them. Pak- 
istan does not want them. In ghettos all 
over the country (notably 4 in Dacca, 6 in 
Chittagong, one in Khulna and others at 
the Saidpur Railway Station and Railway 
Workshop), the Biharis now live under the 
constant threat of vengeance. 


Optimistic 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman—with all his 
other problems—is doing all he can to curb 
the vendetta of his people. Some efforts are 
being made to help the Biharis integrate— 
after all these years—with the Bengalis. 


The comments of David Ennals, who 
headed an English fact-finding mission in 
Bangladesh, are optimistic: 


“Tn Saidpur—an area in which thousands 
of Bengalis had been brutally massacred 
during the period of Pakistani oppression— 
we saw Bengalis and Biharis living together 
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in the same community. There had been 
established a committee of cooperation with 
equal numbers of Bengalis and Biharis. A 
school had been started where the young 
Awami‘ Leaguers were teaching Biharis to 
speak Bengali. Some 2,500 of the Biharis 
were already back in their old jobs in the 
railway workshops, having signed declara- 
tions of allegiance to the new state. ~ 


“When I put the appalling plight of the 
Biharis to Sheikh Mujib, he gave me a num- 
ber of assurances which are worth record- 
ing, the implementation of which will be a 
touchstone of his sincerity in this matter. 


1. He said that he accepted as his per- 
sonal responsibility the safety and 
security of the non-Bengali minority. 


2. He said he would establish commit- 
tees of cooperation in all areas where 
the Biharis are mow living. 


3. He agreed to invite leading Biharis 
to meet him to discuss their problems. 
4. He affirmed that those Biharis who 
wished to settle as ‘good citizens of 
Bangladesh’ would be enabled to do 
so. He said that those who wished to 


a go to Pakistan could do so without 
RA hindrance. 
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THE FACE OF FEAR IS THE SAME—whether it is of a Bihari or a Bengali. This woman, 
who lost her husband in the reprisals that followed liberation, lives in the “Hall of Widows” 


—in a camp on the outskirts of Dacca. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman has promised to look after the 
Biharis if they become loyal and worthy citizens of Bangladesh. 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF THEM? A family in a ghetto. 


“The test will be whether he carries 
out effectively these promises which he 
made to our mission. If he is ready to give 
a bold lead, I kmow that there are many 
Bengalis who are ready to respond in the 
cause of humanity. E 


“President Bhutto told me last week 
that he was willing to receive some of the © 
Biharis who wished to move to Pakistan. In 
Delhi I was told by the Indian Foreign Mi- 
nistry that, though they were quite unwill- 
ing to accept a flood of Bihari refugees, they 
would consider individual cases of hardships 
where old men or widows could be cared for 
by close relatives in Bihar." 


Still Grim 


But all is definitely not tickety-boo. The 
situation remains grim. 


Adopting, ironically, a lot of the cliches 
of Yahya Khan, the official Bengali reacts 
to the stories of the “Bihari Camps” 
either by blandly pretending that they don’t 
exist or justifying them by the atrocities 
committed during the freedom struggle: 
“Look what they did to us. It's only fair 
that they get a taste of it themselves.” 


Who Are They ? 


But who are these collaborators on 
whom has been placed the blanket condem- 
nation of being “thugs and murderers”? 

A large number of the inmates of the 
camps are terrified women living in the 
“Hall of Widows”, their husbands having 
been killed earlier. 


There are also old and infirm men. 


There are children who have forgotten 
what it is like to be young. 


Two million Bengalis were slaughtered 
in the freedom struggle—Bengali women 
were raped. 


But was it all the doing of the Razakars? 
Were all Biharis collaborators? 


Even if the answer to both questions is 
"Yes", aren't the valiant people of Bangla- 
desh cancelling their achievements by this 
kind of vendetta? 


The first reports of such vendetta 
came {rom Mirpur and Mohammedpur, two 
suburbs of Dacca with a major Bihari popu- 
lation. 


It all began with a clash. No one 
quite knows for sure who started it, but 350 
people were reported killed. So the Gov- 
ernment started evacuating parts, of the 
colony in what they described as a plan to 
flush out arms and Pakistani soldiers who 
had not surrendered and had taken shelter 
there. 


The Biharis were moved to camps 
with little food and sanitation. 


This was in February. 


From Khulna 


Then, in March, came equally disturb- 
ing reports from Khulna: 800 Biharis had 
been killed in a jute mill workers’ camp. 

The discovery of a Bengali corpse out- 
side the camp had given the Bengalis the 
cue they were waiting for, 
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NO ONE WANTS THEM—neither Bangladesh nor India nor Pakistan. The Red Cross and other international agencies are trying to find ways «s 
of resettling the Biharis. 


LA e 


THE FUTURE IS BLEAK. This ghetto is in Mohammedpur, near Dacca. Its spokesman asked a foreign reporter to take an SOS to UN Sec- 
retary-General Dr Waldheim to rescue them. Attacks om refugee camps have taken a heavy toll of Bihari lives. 


1 
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At about the same time as the Khulna 
incident, 140 Dacca students—under the 
pretext that they needed the building for 
classes—evicted 18,000 Biharis from their 
camp in the central school in Mohammed- 
pur. This school had been supplied with ad- 
ditional latrines and washing facilities, 
since it housed a large number of Biharis 
from other parts of the country too. 


The 18,000 men, women and children 
were shifted, without any official interven- 
tion, to a much smaller school—which had 
exactly four latrines and two water pumps. 
They will have to sleep in the open—and 
the monsoons are almost here. 


` 


And Now Disease 


Also, in March, cholera broke out in a 
camp in the huge Adamji jute mill, near 
Dacca, where there were 30,000 Biharis with- 
out enough supply of food. 

As in all other camps, these inmates too 
did not dare go out for fear of the “vengeful 
Bengalis”. Even if they did venture out, it 
wouldn’t have helped, for they had no mo- 
ney to buy food—they have not been paid 
since the mill was closed on December 3. 
The Red Cross again was helpless—because 
it was “an internal problem of Bangladesh”. 

What is the fate of this Urdu-speaking 
minority? 

Where will they go? 

Where can they go? 

They fled from India after Partition, 
and India cannot take them back because the 
bordering States would simply buckle down 


nate. 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS, MY FRIEND! 


family in the reprisals. The Biharis had enjoyed 
istani rule and so alienated themselves from the 


This Bihari war veteran has lost his home and 
special privileges in the days of West Pak- 


engalis. 


under the weight of an additional one and 
a half million hungry unemployed people. 

Then there is the old Hindu-Muslim 
problem. 

The Biharis have never known West 
Pakistan and would be even more alien 
there. 

Already the 6,000 who had fled to Kara- 
chi are dying in the desert heat without jobs 
and little food. 

“ Radio Pakistan refused to give a job to 
a gentleman who had worked for them in 
the Eastern Wing for eight years. 


Bangladesh doesn’t want them. During 
Pakistani rule, they had enjoyed preferences 
in employment, they had alienated them- 
selves from the Bengalis, had not even 
bothered to learn the language. Now Bangla- 
desh wants the UN to feed them. 

However, the Biharis have one hope of 
survival—the 400,000 Bengalis still in Pak- 
istan. 
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A number of them are in the army and 
civil service, and Bangladesh needs them 
in the tasks of law and order and recon- 
struction of the country. 


Dreadful though it sounds, they could 
be “swapped”. 


No Legal Mandate 


The Biharis are being treated like the 
Arab refugees in the Jordan Valley—de- 
pendent on the United Nations. 


But the UN lacks a legal mandate to 
take any action in favour of the Biharis— 
because it is an internal political problem 
of Bangladesh. 


Someone will have to take the respon- 
sibility—most ideally Bangladesh. 


A lasting solution to the Bihari problem 
will have to be found if one more facet is 
not to be added to the corpse-strewn history 
of community tension on the subcontinent. 
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IT IS A HOME! Many families live in these waterside shacks. But the poverty line in Dacca 
is not as low as it is in Calcutta or Bombay. 


A HINDU BASTI IN DACCA. Hindus and Muslims live together in harmony. Even the Bihari- 
Bengali tension is sometimes exaggerated. In the Central Jail where Razakars (mostly Bi- 
haris) have found refuge, friends and relatives come to meet them, buying gifts from a near- 
by Bihari bazaar, through which passes regular Bengali traffic. 
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‘mind you wouldn't want much of that. 


“Dacca In Many Moods 


Bacca, after liberation, looks a 
city of peace. But calm on the 
surface hides tensions amd bit- 
terness towards the Razakar 
“collaborators”. What sacri- 
fices will Baeca have to make in 
building a new nation? 


by PRAN CHOPRA 


ACCA lives at many different levels. 
Not in the way other cities do but 
more vividly, with a deeper meaning to its 
variations, and it jerks you more sharply 
from one level to the next. The visitor needs 
to be wary. 

The first of many Daccas is a languid 
city—warm, comfortable, with no hard con- 
tours. It envelops the visitor in a shapeless 
embrace from the moment of the first con- 
tact with him. Like any place which is hot 
and humid, Dacca lives in a siesta. Seductive- 
ly, so that you slip in with it almost before 
you arrive; the bustle of disembarkation is 
barely over and you surrender yourself to 
its air of ease. You know before you are in 
the hotel that nothing will worry you un- 
less you want it to. 

This mood does not change with closer 
acquaintance. In fact, as you get to know 
Dacca a little better, you discover the al- 
most total absence of the coercive apparatus 


. of state power; with that, of course, goes . 


the absence of many amenities of an organ- 
ised urban apparatus, but in your frame of 
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^ Buses, scooters, trams, taxis—they are 
all either absent or nearly so; neither their 
speed nor noise disturbs the péace. The hum- 
ple and silent pedicab is ubiquitous, and as 
œ you slowly trundle along in it, the city un- 
‘ folds itself at the pace of a village while the 
pedicabwallah makes friendly conversation. 
There is little in the scene or in the conver- 
sation that compels attention, which means 
your journey is done without breaking the 
siesta. 


All the policemen you see in a week of 
roaming around, many of them portly gen- 
tlemen with venerable beards, could be 
packed off in a mini bus, and most of them 
look as though they would not resist. Could 
not either; they are armed only with 
whistles. 


Yet the sense of security is nearly ab- 
solute. Many have tried to convince me that 
this is not so; murder, they say, is a nightly 
occurrence. But I speak of what I saw. I had 
gv heard of the tension between Bihari and 
™ Bengali, and found some confirmation of it 
in the only peep I could get into the Bihari 
enclave of Mirpur (you can only go in with 
a permit, which is rarely refused but is 
more rarely granted). But I found fear be- 


lied at the gates of Central Jail. Large num- IN A DACCA SUBURB. Cattle are prized property and, like in our own cities, the streets of 


bers of Razakars, mostly Biharis, are lodg- Dacca are often blocked by herds of cows or buffaloes. But the city is not all old world. The 


ed inside. main bazaar boasts more TV shops than Delhi's Connaught Place and there ure more foreign 
cars in Dacca than in Calcutta. 


Photographs by RAHUL SINGH 


Hundreds of relatives come every day 
with gifts of food and personal aids for 
them. Mostly these are bought in a sizable 
little market which has sprung up outside. 
Most of the shopkeepers here are themselves 
- Biharis, selling to Biharis and for Biharis 
while the normal swirl of Bengali traffic 


Eee goes through the impromptu bazaar. Yet the 
(he whole scene is presided over by only one 
vit = armed sentry, who also looks after the iron 
ar gate. No one seems eager to receive or offer 
ri- provocation, 
in Elsewhere also, hardly anyone bothers 
who or what you are as you sail into any 
place you wish to enter. Ministerial offices 
have the most perfunctory checks. Minister- 
ial residences have even less. Of the three 
xti Ministers I met at their residences, only 
but one—the Prime Minister—had at his gate a 
A guard (who asked no questions as I went 
its past him) and two of them answered the 
ply doorbell themselves. 
eds 
After one of these meetings, which end- 
uid ^ “> ed late at night, the pedicab took me on a 
ons à long detour because the night was beautiful- 
less ly cool and fresh. The tour was suggested 
ht by the pedicab driver, but neither for mo- 
hot ney—he charged very little extra—nor for 
n the reason he would have had in Calcutta 
Dad —Dacca is singularly free of the Ladies of 
4 : the Night—but only because the night in- 
p vited him after a sultry day. The fragrance 
^ of the trees was the most conspicuous thing 
un on the road; if there were any violent-mind- 
una ed people around, they must have fallen 
asleep. The solitude was total. 
ser 
ese d Dacca has its crowds, of course. You 2 
al- j see them at Sadarghat, the city's main river -— —€— VETE EEUNME pans = " 
tus I port where steamers and sailboats bring the a MOSQUE IN NAROINGANT DU suet 2 quies down Hver from Dacca ond EUN = 
: i it: e T cti : c K 
oes L romances to, ia theynare, the: comam om CONUS Baitul Mukarrab designed after the mosque in Mecca. Gaily uted EN are 
an- i p very much part of the scene. There is an absence of policemen in Bacca, And those you 
ot ae R —Continued 6 do see are already primed for a pension. None of them is armed, 
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Before we elope 
let me ask you a question... 


Have you tasted 
new GOLD SPOT ? 


"ui 
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| i surfa 
| Heard what's new around town? Gold Spot—that's what's new. That's what's ^us 
B freshest of them all. Discover the new taste of. Gold Spot. | 
| f Tastier ? It's a super-flavouristic-mix-of-Mandarin-Tangerine-Florida- Orange-flavours. Í — 
| l Drink it up. Stock it up in your frige. And gay up your get-togethers with Gold Spot. i am 
ait Cheerier ? You bet. Enjoy the orange-flavoured zest it gives to parties, receptions. 3 iss 
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man’s only link with Dacca and he uses 
them with the eagerness of the first dis- 
coverer—which in a sense he is as he ven- 
tures into the city for the first time after 
the start of the Pakistani terror fifteen 
months ago. 


Here, at Sadarghat, you meet the ebb 
and tide of the newest nation of the world; 
crowds coming in on mornings with head- 
loads or shiploads of the produce of the 
country, and going away in the evening 
with the tinsel consumer goods, which is 
all that Dacca can offer them yet. At peak 
hours the bustle at the jetty can be unbear- 
able. About a mile away, however, it peters 
out altogether; quiet resumes its unbroken 
surface. 


Photographs by Pran Chopra 


But even before the crowd dissolves 
into its individuals, it does not flaunt the 
power of a mob or a throng. Not even in 
sound. Only once in a whole week I heard 
the full-throated roar of massed humanity 
in anguish, maybe 50,000 strong. That was 
when Mohun Bagan, Calcütta, scored the 
only goal of the match against Mohamme- 
dan Sporting of Dacca. Otherwise the big- 
gest crowd you see is more likely to be a 
queue for kerosene oil than a political 
assembly. 


A Vietnam rally, a students' election 
meeting a Demands' Day procession by 
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FARE EXCHANGE. Country folk sail into the Sadarghat Port with anchor—their boats load- 
ed with fruits and vegetables. These they exchange for cheap tinsel consumer goods—which 
is all that Dacca can offer them yet. 


A DAY ON THE TOWN. Barges and steamers toot their way into Dacca’s river ports to un- 4 
load week-end revellers. The young people are very much like their Indian counterparts— 
only not so up on fashion. 
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_ Of course it'll be a lovely hair do! 
- She started right-with New Halo- ..... srerssermus na row vou 


hair at its loveliest. Its extra-rich lather acts 
instantly, cleans thoroughly as it conditions 
your hair. Then rinses out easily —ip soft 
or hard water. And leaves your hair at its 
glorious best. Silky, soft, full of lustre. With a 
hint of exciting perfume too. Shouldn't you 
switch to New Halo? Buy a bottle today! 


| the beauty shampoo! 
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Soaping dulls hair—Halo glorifies it ! 


the fan 


of 
many 


uses 


You can use this compact : 
Orient all-purpose fan on 
table top, walls or ceiling, as an 
exhaust fan or air-circulator. 
Developed and built by India's 
most experienced fan makers, . 
the Orient all purpose fan, 
dominating the market for over 
a decade, gives you years and 
years of smooth, silent service. 


Orient— the most trusted name 
in fans today. 


SPECIAL FEATURES : 


9 Totally balanced blade assembly for 
silent operation. 


9 Resilient mounted motor for steady 
operation. 


9 Simplified biling arrangement 
9 Easy to maintain, easier to service. 


ORIENT 


FANS 


ALL PURPOSE FAN 


Guaranteed for two years worldwide acceptance 
ORIENT 
e. ORIENT-GENERAL INDUSTRIES LTD., CALCUTTA-54.. ' 
CAS Factories at: Calcutta and Faridabad 
CCJO-1/3/72 
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primary teachers, all of them came and went, 
during the week I was there, like occasional 
pebbles thrown into a village pond; a few 
ripples, and the surface closed over again. I 
did not have the chance to see the splash 
which probably Sheikh Mujib makes with 
his enormous meetings. But I am told they 
are also marked by a silent orderliness. 


This is possibly because Dacca is only a 
sprawling middle-class suburb—if you are 
not too precise in defining your classes. At 
one end, it is innocent of the world of high 
finance and higher fashion which moves 
around a few chosen spots in Calcutta or 
Bombay; innocent of industrial or commer- 
cial empires; innocent also, blessed city, of 
Memsahibs and Boxwallahs. The colonial 
rulers it had are all, thank God, either gone 
or dead, and their local retinue, the highly 


previleged old-style feudal rich or the 
nouveau riche who thrive on licences, are 
withering away. 


At the other end, Dacca does not carry 
too heavy a load of wretched poverty—re- 
sembling Delhi in this more than Calcutta 
or Bombay. It is true that, at the lowermost 
extremity, the very bottom drops out. That 


. is where flies eat out of the eyes of desti- 


tute children and the slums of the newly 
homeless multiply. But the numbers of 
these are relatively small. 


The great majority of the city popula- 
tion are moderately well clad and well fed; 
for example on the campus, where the 
faculty and students seem at least as well 
off as their opposite numbers in India. Peo- 
ple moving in and out of the Secretariat 
compare very well with those in Calcutta. 


HONK! The rickshaws still rule the streets. M ost of them are brightly painted and splashed 
with pictures and slogans. A picture that.is a. current favourite on rickshaws is a Pak sol- 


dier raping a Bengali girl. 


Many of them come and go in t 
In the main shopping area, there are mo: 


television shops than in Connaught Place. 


Dacca wears its revolution with non- 
chalance, which may not please those furi. 
ous thinkers who think any country which 
wins independence through a violent re- —— 
volution must remain on the boil fill it — 
finds a new crystallisation. 


Sheikh Mujib still thunders and every- 
thing he says is conspicuously printed. But — 
he does not breathe fire and brimstone, 
despite all his warnings against imperialist 
conspiracy. His admonishment is gentle, his 
actions are gentler and he rightly says with 
pride that he has left every political party 
free to work in the parliamentary arena al- 
thougn the unsettled conditions would have 
justified a sterner and more restrictive regi- 
men. The charge of intolerance which the 
Far Left makes against him is at worst a 
warning against what is possible, not what 
exists today. 


There has been no sweeping aside of 
the old functions and functionaries, it is 
the revolutionaries who have been confined 
to their quarters, while the bureaucrats re- 
main more or less at large. There is some 
fermentation in the countryside, I believe. 
But beyond making Maulana Bhashani dance 
with excitement, it is not building up into 
an explosive pressure—not in Dacca at any 
rate, where the old system is doing moder- 
ately well for itself. 


There are more droll mixtures of the 
present and past. At the airport, a bit of 
newspaper blots the last word out of State 
Bank of Pakistan. The cashier hands out 
freshly printed currency notes with Jinnah's | 
picture on them. On JAC and Bangla Biman 
alike, your food packet is printed PIA, 


Newly built rickshaws sometimes have 
pictures painted on them of Pakistani sold- 
iers disrobing a Bengali woman or a single 
guerrilla wiping out a whole platoon of the 
enemy; but it may just as often be a more 
ordinary scene, like the manicured lawn of 
a stately home in which a lady on horse- 
back hunts down a tiger behind a cyprus 
tree. And then, suddenly, in the midst of 
these musings, you are pulled up short. 


"Nothing Seemed Amiss, But . . ." 


At a party one evening, there was à 
charming young lady, as lively as possible, 
and very interesting to hear, only more 
beautifully so; she chimed in harmony with 
the evening's cool animation. 


Nothing seemed amiss in the few hours 
we spent under the open sky, but on the 
way home, another guest confided: “That 
lovely young gir!s husband was brutally 
slain a little before the liberation.” 


At Dacca University, I met Professor 
Razaak, frail, aged but light as a sparrow, 
ebullient in mind like Nirad Chaudhari and 


twice as engaging in conversation. Mixing - 


wit and learning in equal parts, he was ap- 


plying the principles of his discipline, 


Political Science, to the present situation in 
Bangladesh. Suddenly, he stopped in the 
midst of saying something, a shadow crosse 

his face and, with a barely perceptible shud- 
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der in his voice, he said: “I don't know s 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING = 

H. E. T. C.offers you the best ; ao SEEN a uu 
opportunity to qualify as a : A Y go killed 
Chartered Engineer or techni- = ’ ( Enae 
cian. Qualify for one of the E x 
following recognised qualifi- 1 E 
cations for a challenging and | oes 
rewarding career. Full-time ias 
collegiate training offered with ES 
all facilities for practicals in ARES 
workshops and laboratories. E GO fh 
Audio visual aids such as covery 
projector, epidiascope, tape- | Sc 
recorder, charts etc. are used ay 
for training.Postal tuition also A EUR 
available. Text Books supplied E 
FREE of cost along with study : * CN ee i ud 
materials. Postal students are o pru $ AF e Ee o] i | nate 
offered facilities for practicals Students working on a D.C.3. Engine. Facilities available for students to work on Boeing <i g have | 
during their vacations. 707 jet engine, T. U. 104 Russian engine etc. | onem 
(1) AVIATION ENGINEERING | | A e 
Aeronautical Engineering offers excellent employment opportunities in domestic and International airlines as { every 
maintenance Engineers and Technicians. H.E.T.C. offers two courses in aviation engineering. | ! Fi 
1. Aircraft Maintenance Engineering — License examination of Govt. of India. i eau. 
2. A.M.Ae.S.1. (India) Recognised as equivalent to B.E. in aeronautics. | «X 
Ample facilities offered for practicals on various types of aircrafts and engines including latest jet engines. | asked 
() AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING | | them? 
H.E.T.C. offers 2 years and 3 years Diploma courses in Automobile Engineering — DIP. TECH, A.M.I.M.I. (Lond.), C & G j e 


(Lond.). The course offers excellent employment opportunities in Automobile and Mechanical industries and service 
centres as Production Supervisors and Service Engineers. Our Automobile students will also get training in machine- 
shop, arc welding, gas welding and foundry. So the course is highly recommended for those who intend to start their 
own Automobile and Mechanical Industries. The course includes six months in plant training in leading Industries. 


(3) AIRCONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION DIPLOMA 1 What 


This course offers good employment prospects in Airconditioning and Refrigeration. Also candidates after successful 
traihing will be able to start their own service centres. Many of our students who have completed this course are 
employed overseas. 

(4) GRADE |.T.E. (India) 
Recognised as equivalent to B.E. in Electronics. This course is most ideal for L.E.E.'s and B. Sc's. Diploma holders in 
electrical can complete the course in about one to one and a half years and thereby qualify as Electronics Engineers. 
Rapid growth of electronics offers unparalleled opportunities for Electronic Engineers. 

(5) A.M.I.E. (India) 
Recognised as equivalent to B.E. Branches offered :— 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical and Electronics. This course offers you the best opportunity to qualify as a Chartered 
Engineer — either by full time collegiate training or by correspondence study. 

(6) A.M.I. Mech. E (Lond) — Recognised as equivalent to B.Sc (Engg) Lond. 
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Qualification For Admission 


The minimum qualification for admission to any of the above courses is a pass in S.S.L.C. or Metric. However 
candidates with lower qualification also are considered for admission to courses 2 & 3. 


POSTAL TUITION 3 
The Training Centre offers FULL TIME COLLEGIATE TRAINING as well as Postal Tuition. Postal Students get Text 
Books also along with study materials — on an absolute satisfaction or refund guarantee. 


FACILITIES OFFERED 


H. E. T. C. offers every facility to its students for a thorough and upto date knowledge on the subjects, well equipped labs 
and work-shop supplemented with audio visual aids, periodical visits to allied industries etc: gives every opportunity to 
shape a technical career in every student. Hostel facilities are available for out-station students. 


I aa SE E E A NS Dr T NCC E 
H.E.T.C. has students on its role from almost every state in India and foreign countries such as Malaya, Singapore, 
Ceylon, Indonasia, Thailand, Mauritius, East Africa etc. and it is the only one of its kind approved by Government 
in Madras. 
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i For Prospectus and application forms, send Rs. 2/- by M.O. or Postal order. Write your name and address very clearly in Í p 
i the M.O. form both sides. Those who send M.O. need not send separate letters for prospectus. ee a | m 
i H.E.T.C. is a registered educational society approved by Govt. of India and City & Guilds — Institute — London. i high f 
Apply to: DIRECTOR | aie 
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HINDUSTAN ENGINEERING — NS 
TRAINING CENTRE, 


Phone: 801389 40, North Parade Road, St. Thomas Mount, MADRAS-16, Grams: ELLFIVE. 
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what would have happened if the Indian 

a Army had not come for one or two days 

more. So many of my colleagues were being 

j^ killed just then. I may not have beer here, 
sitting and talking to you.” 


At Sadarghat I discovered the meaning 
of the human embrace in the midst of 
the confusion of men and merchandise, For 
there I saw people in their first encounters 
with friends and relations since the terror 
began. They did not meet only as two peo- 
ple would who have not met for long; they 
met in the silent joy of the sudden dis- 
covery by each that the other still lived. 

So life goes on in Dacca, something 
sharp suddenly grazing your back as you 
float indolently on a city which, on the sur- 
face, makes no demands upon you. 
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further laceration. If reports are correct, in- 
cluding many in foreign newspapers, it must 
s have been an embarrassment to be an In- 
dian in Dacca six months ago—such was the 
affection lavished upon one in the street. 
Now the embarrassment is of the opposite 
variety. You hear India blamed just about 
everywhere for real or imaginary sins. 


Finer things are out of stock in shops 
because “Indian soldiers took them away”. 


“You mean just took them away,” I 
asked one shopkeeper, “without: paying for 
i them?" 
| *Oh, no, no! They never did that. They 
paid for everything they took. Not like Pak- 
istani soldiers." 

"Paid at your prices or their own?" 

“No, they paid the prices we asked for.” 


What They Say 


But the phrase most commonly heard 
remains; “They took them away." 


Food prices are high because “all our 
rice is being smuggled into India". 


"By whom?" 


*By the corrupt officials in our districts, 
by Awami League politicians, by armed 
bands of guerrillas." 


“Why doesn’t your Government stop the 
smuggling?" 

“Our Government has no control in the 
districts. But ‘India Government’ should 
stop it.” : 

The driver of a rickshaw roundly curs- 
ed "India Government" one hot afternoon 
when he burst a tyre. At the repair shop we 
found that both his tyre and tube were be- 
yond any further repair. Forced to offload 

© me and forgo the rest of the fare, he bitter- 
ly complained that smuggled tyres and tubes 
were no longer available. “India Govern- 
ment’ has stopped the smuggling,” he said. 


The complaining is worse among the 
numerically small but highly vocal 
upper middle classes—that is, those who 
were not close enough to the very top to 
have become “collaborators” in the eyes of 
the people but were well-off enough to have 
been consumers of imported luxury goods. 


The ideological reward of liberation is 
not solid enough compensation for them. 
They were the patrons and practitioners of 
high fashion when they could be; the pass- 
ing of those graceful days is most unwel- 
come to them. 

x It is somewhere between these two 
levels, perhaps halfway between them, that 
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there is real hope for the measurable fu- 
ture; it is possible that the hope will not be 
very long deferred. Nothing that I saw in 
Dacca or heard about the country suggests 
at all that a peasant or a proletarian re- 
volution is round this corner or the next. 
But socialist reconstruction may very well 
be, and those who are motivating or blue- 
printing it are the best value today. 


They are also the best brains, and the 
most articulate, not merely vocal; encount- 
ers with them are my most vivid recollec- 
tion, whether one met them on the univer- 
sity campus, in the Secretariat, in party 
Offices or private sitting-rooms. 


They understand their country's problem 
and, without resenting it, India's relevance 
to it. Unselfconsciously, they not only realise 
but frankly state that Indo-Bangladesh re- 
lations are of critical importance to both 
countries and to many others as well. 


But, unblushingly, they also praise 
“India Government” for the important fact 
that it is scrupulously refusing to barge in 
with unwanted advice or personnel. The 
whole gamut of complaints against India 
falls into place in an hour of conversation 
with them. Neither habits developed dur- 
ing the Pakistani regime have coloured their 
minds nor the thoughts of any new Messiah. 


The test they face is of effectiveness, 
not values. Most of them are part of or close 
to the Awami League system; they are its 
counsellors at least, if not its executants; or, 


THE AUTHOR, PRAN CHOPRA, once Chief 
News Editor of All India Radio, was till 
1968 Editor of The Statesman. 


if neither as yet, can be one or the other 
under the umbrella of democratic socialism 
which Sheikh Mujib wishes to spread over 
his country. But it is the system itself which 
needs to prove it is: effective—effective in 
beginning to choose the direction and be- 
ginning to choose the matching instruments 
for it. 


But how much of its easy charm will 
Dacca retain after the exertion of making 
these critical choices? 


SA Y w Jii 


WHAT WILL WE BUY TODAY? Sadarghat Port is Dacca’s meeting place. Even now, old 


riends separated during the reign of terror come upon each other suddenly and there is 
pens embracing and tearful reunion. Steamers hoot, people jostle and push—and you know 
then that Dacca is gradually coming back to normal 
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the intrigues connected with their husbands’ 
promotions or transfers. 


One winter evening, when the ladies of 
the colony were assembled in the lounge, 
their attention was suddenly attracted by 
a large nugget in Mrs Davar's signet ring. 
It wus a large stone, about a chhatak in 
weight, resembling a round piece of coal 
which had chipped off in many places. On 
Mrs Davar's candlelike delicate finger, the 
ring looked like a black wasp that had sud- 
denly settled on a rose shrub. 


One by one, the ladies held her finger 
and gasped in surprise as they looked at the 
ring, the like of which they had never seen 
before. With great pride, Mrs Davar told 
them that her husband had brought that 
ring from Sikkim. Its stone had been dis- 
covered four hundred years ago in a tem- 
ple. After having remained buried in a 
mausoleum for two hundred years, it fell 
into the hands of a fakir, who sold it to a 
jeweller in exchange for all his diamonds 
and other precious stones. The jeweller in 
turn—as is the practice with jewellers—sold 
it to a Maharaja for a fabulous amount, The 
Maharaja—as is the practice with Mahara- 
jas—pleased with the performance of a 
nautch-girl gave it to her as a gift. The 
nautch-girl—as in the practice with nautch- 
girls—gave the stone to a poor lover as a 
token of her love for him. And the lover— 
as is the habit with all lovers—put it some- 
where and forgot about it. After embellish- 
ing hundreds of hands, the ring at last fell 


to Mrs Davar's lot. . 


After narrating this story of epic grand- 
eur, Mr Davar made a triumphant exit, leav- 
ing the other ladies sizzling in their own 
juice. 

"What a devout husband Mr Davar is!" 


one of them said gloomily. "And what a 
fine man! As for my husband..." 


S Davar's ring had created a sensation 

in the colony, In the next fifteen days, 
the drawing-rooms in the houses of the 
colony began to look like curio shops. Mrs 
Shangla unearthed Tansen’s fanpura from 
somewhere and bought it for Rs 5,000. She 
put it on a table in the centre of her draw- 
ing-room, giving it pride of place, like the 
cake at a birthday party. Mrs Moolchand 
bought a wooden bowl for Rs 15,000. The 
bowl was said to belong to Maharana Pratap 
and he drank water from it when he retired 
to the jungles of Rajputana. Mrs Sazi grab- 
bed Shakespeare’s pen-stand from an anti- 
que shop and Begum Haji was lucky enough 
to chance upon the saddle of the Rani of 
Jhansi’s Horse—she used it as a pillow at 
night. Rani Dhaiji bought the hookah of Na- 
wab Zeenat Mahal. Mrs Dhariwal, not to be 
outdone, bought the ashes of Lord Nelson's 
Cigar and put them in an ashtray in her 
drawing-room. 


Mrs Rangli bought a yard-long strip 
of a Persian carpet. It was in tatters and 
musty but she spread it over her beautiful 
plywood divan. She went about telling her 
friends that the speciality of Persian car- 
pets was that their value increased with 
their antiquity and that it was a common 
Practice in Persia to throw a carpet on the 
road to be trodden upon by the passers-by” 
so that it acquired a touch of antiquity. 
Looking at Mrs Rangli's peerless acquisitions 


even a dimwit would have easily made out 
that not only human feet but even horses, 
elephants and caravans of camels must have 
trod over the carpet for many centuries. 
The tattered yard-long strip that Mrs Rangli 
had managed to acquire was in fact the 
“quintessence” of a most ancient carpet and 
deserved the most prominent place in her 
drawing-room. 


It didn’t take long for the news of the 
new fads of these ladies to travel far and 
wide. Fruit vendors, hawkers of Kashmiri 
novelties and toy sellers, who frequently 
made a round of the colony, were declared 
as persona non grata. To decorate the 
houses with new things, howsoever beauti- 
ful they might be, had suddenly gone out 
of fashion. The ladies curled up their noses 
at the sight of new pieces of decoration and 
looked upon their owners either as upstarts 
or as nouveau riche. Now, Tibetan women, 
who looked more ancient and dehydrated 
than the antiques they sold, had a free run 
of the colony. Even nomads and gypsy wo- 
men, who looked veritable witches, were 
seen unloading their knick-knacks on these 
ladies. The better part of their husband's 
salaries and a major portion of their time 
was spent in acquiring these  peerless 
objects. 


OE day a doddering old man, in a long 

robe and carrying a battered, rusty tin 
trunk, visited the colony. He ceremoniously 
produced four woollen shawls from his 
trunk. Their gold had turned black, their 
threads were falling apart and moths had 
played havoc with what remained of them. 
But they were no ordinary shawls, for they 
were linked with important personages 
whose names had blazoned® the pages of 
history. 


One of them belonged to Mumtaz Ma- 
hal. She had worn it at the birth of her 
fourteenth child. 


The second shawl belonged to one of 
the Begums of Wajid Ali Shah. He was mad 
on ‘retaining her in his palace but she 
escaped, leaving a portion of her shawl in 
his weak hands. That portion—w hich the 
Jadies were now seeing—the Nawab took 
with him in exile to Matiaburj in Calcutta 
and sometimes used as a handkerchief in 
memory of the Begum. 


The third shawl belonged to the mother 
of Alha and Udal, which she had worn on 
her historic departure from Mahoba. The 
fourth was Amir Khusro's, He had made a 
votive offering of it at his guru’s grave. 

Evidently these ladies, who were proud 
of their ancient civilisation and culture, 
could not resist the temptation of buying 
these shawls. Their fingers itched to possess 
them. But there were only four shawls and 
they were snapped up in the twinkling of 
an eye. The shawl seller made a neat pile 
of Rs 12,000 in the bargain, although he 
kept protesting that he had been tricked 
into selling them at throwaway prices. Then 
he found one of the ladies looking intently 
at him and heard her whispering into her 
friend’s ear: “If I’m not mistaken, this old 
man very much resenrbles the Pir of Sinbad 
the Sailor and seems to have strayed into 
our colony by mistake, Such glorious oppor- 
tunities rarely come our way. Let's grab him 
and put him on the mantelpiece! He'll make 
a delightful objet d'art." 
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Sensing trouble, the old man immediate- 
ly bolted from the room. 


Mrs Davar was unhappy. These four 
historic shawls had put her signet ring in 
the shade; it had lost all its glamour for 
her. Most of the time she was lost in 
thought, worrying her pretty head over haw 
to outshine the other ladies of the colony. 


After a harrowing search lasting over 
ten days, Mrs Davar came across a fakir, 
befuddled with charas, and living in a mau- 
soleum at Agra, who gave her the address 
of a trader at Gwalior. The “trader, whom Ao 
the police was after, was living in an under- UN 
ground cellar. He showed Mrs Davar a LO 
smelly threadbare shawl, which he claimed : 
once belonged to Nur Jahan. He was reluct- 
ant to part with it, but she cajoled him into 
selling it to her for Rs 7,000. 


That evening Mrs Davar went to the .— 
Gymkhana Club, wearing that shawl, Al- 
though she looked a dirty beggar woman 
in it, she became the cynosure of all eyes. 


Nur Jahan's Shawl became a big draw - 
and the women at the club surrounded Mrs | 
Davar. But she wouldn't allow them to feel ^ 
its texture, lest it should crumble “at their 
touch. Now Mrs Davar had again stolen the 
limelight. 


WEEK after this event, trouble suddens 

ly invaded the colony. The Jady who. 
owned Hazrat Mahal's Hookah contracted 
a serious skin infection and tbe lady who 
went about flaunting Mumtaz Mahal's Shawi 
became the victim of nettle-rash, The ash 
of Lord Nelson's Cigar was blown away 
under the fan and the children of the house 
came down with measles. The proud owner 
of the Rani of Jhansi's Saddle began to suf- 
fer from asthmatic spasms, But these ladies 
troubles paled into insignificance when they 
learnt that poor dear Mrs Davar, who had 
purchased Empress Nur Jahan's Shawl, | 
proceeding to Madras for treatment ef 
leukoderma. 


I decided to leave the colony in a hur 
The day I moved out, I saw that the w 
colony was being sprayed with DDT. 


BURNING THE SIMLA SPIRIT. The Simla Agreement, according to the Jana Sangh, was an- 
other of a series of “sell-outs” to Pakistan. The party demanded that Pakistan recognise 
Kashmir as Indian territory before any agreement was reached. The Jana Sangh glories in 
its “hawkish” image on the Indo-Pak problem. Although it has a few Muslim members, it has 
been labelled “communal”—and this reputation is both its strength and its weakness. Above 
are seen Jana Sanghis dancing deliriously around a burning effigy of the Simla Pact. 


s The Jana Sangh Cracking Up 


3 


In an attempt to regain the pres- 
tige and popularity it won from 
the Hindi-speaking areas in the 
1967 polls but lost within three 
years. the Jana Sangh seems to 
have gone back on some of its 
major principles. The present 
leadership is trying to woo the 
masses by taking an apparently 
radical line. A triangular strug- 
gle for power has developed bet- 
ween the reformists, the right- 
ists and the present RSS-backed 
Establishment. 


by A. S. ABRAHAM 


(HE Jana Sangh has always prided it- 

. self on its discipline. Look, it has 
loftily said, at the squabbling in other par- 
ties, at the unprincipled politicking of their 
members, and look then at us. Cadres of 
workers, orderly and devoted, leaders in- 
spired by the concept of Bharatiya Sanskriti 
(culture) and Maryada (tradition), an army 
of latter-day Crusaders fighting to save the 
holy land from alien clutches. Onward, 
Hindu soldier! 

Of late, however, this image has taken 
some severe battering. The party’s 18th 
Plenary Session, held recently in Kanpur, 


was an overfussy attempt by a spurned ~ 


lover to woo the electorate of Uttar Pradesh 
where Assembly Elections are due next 
year. In the 1967 poll in that State, the Jana 
Sangh took 98 seats and nearly 23 per cent 
of the vote. But the mid-term election two 
years later showed that the beloved was 
fickle. The party lost more than half the 
seats it had previously won. Its share of 
the vote slumped to less than 18 per cent. 

Anxious to retrieve lost ground in an 
important part of the great “Hindi heart- 
land” which has kept the life-blood pump- 
ing through its veins, the party could not 
afford to present a spectacle of disarray. It 
tried to pass off the turbulence within it 
as of small consequence and it sought to 
flatter and cajole the UP voter. That is why 
it chose Kanpur, the place where it had held 


its first annual powwow 21 years ago—3 & 


fact that it no doubt hoped would not be 
lost on the State electorate. 


It has also reversed one of the few posi- 
tions it has held consistently, that against 
the splintering of India and the subse- 
quent weakening of Central authority, by 
caling for the appointment of a second 
States Reorganisation Commission—a de- 
mand transparently dictated by electoral 
opportunism. (Just two months earlier, 
the former party President, A. B. Vajpayee: 
had told the Fifth Conference of the 
Tamil Nadu Unit that any talk of more 
political autonomy for States was 
“fraught with grave danger" and would lead 
to the "balkanisation of the country".) The 
party's appeals to Muslim, Harijan and other ` 
voters belonging to groups it has normally 
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that of Satyan (the Malayalam actor). 
Satyan answers nearly any silly question, 


* but it is not so with Russell. 


Russell once spelt out “I AM BORED WITH 
your QUESTIONS”. When asked what sort of 
questions he preferred, he replied: “B.C.” 

*What do you mean by ‘Bc’, Mr 
Russell?" 

“B.C., B.C., B.C., B.C, B.C." 

“Please tell us what mc. is.” 

“BROAD C." 

“What is ‘c’, Mr Russell, please?” 

“BROAD CALIBRE.” 


Russell went on to tell us that he is in 
heaven, that agnostics sometimes go to 
heaven, but atheists don’t. Russell maintains 
that he was never an atheist after he was 
79, but did not tell the world about his be- 


s lief as he would then have contradicted 


He says he was always a pacifist. When 
asked why he once denied this in his auto- 
biography (defending his 1941 suggestion 
for the sake of Russian nuclear disarma- 
ment), he replied that he wished to give no 
answer. He went on to say that his greatest 
work is World Government, 


*Mr Russell, do you think there is any 
subject you wish you had written on?" 

"YES. GOD AND HIS GOODNESS.” 

Lord Russell added, when asked, that 
he wouldn't mind destroying all that he had 
written against God, but felt sorry that he 
could do nothing about it. 


“Will there be a World War Three?” 
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"YES—IN 1979, BUT iT COULD BE AVERTED 
THROUGH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A WORLD 
GOVERNMENT," 


Quilon, MOHAN SIVANAND 
Love And Religion : 


Sir—The tragic story of Dr (Miss) 


.Mankaur Saigal (“On the Night of March 


12..."), whose only crime was that she 
wanted to marry someone she loved, is a 
Erim eye-opener to the fact that one should 
not feel so proud of belonging to a particular 
sect or community as to forget that one is 
also a human being. In view of the trial 
judge's regret that "such a heinous crime 
had to go unpunished", Government should 
hold an inquiry and find out why the in- 
vestigating officials failed to do their duty. 
Were they won over by heavy bribes? Were 
they influenced by politicians? 


Secunderabad B. S. SURTI 
Old Controversy 


Sir—I quote below from the biograpny 
of Sadhu Sundar Singh, a Sikh convert, and 
an outstanding Indian Christian of his gene- 
ration. The biography is by A. J. Appaswamy 
(Lutterworth Press, London). It says: “An 
interesting controversy is going on in India 
whether the claim of a Russian is true that 
he found a manuscript in a Tibetan monas- 
tery which showed that Jesus was there at a 
period when the Gospels are silent about 
him. Sadhu Sundar Singh says he visited 
«he monastery and asked the head if it was 
so and he denied it." 
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by 
Russy Karanjia 


The Soviet Union is our most 
powerful neighbour: it is- also 
cur hest ally. Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions were not very cordial dur- 
ing the Stalin era. Nehru’s visit 
to Russia in 1954 and the return 
visit of the Russian leaders, 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, in 
1955 marked a turning point 
in the relations between the two 
countries. The climax was reach- 
ed when the Treaty of Friend- 
ship was signed on the eve of the 
liberation of Bangladesh. 


What have we gained by this 
alliance? Is there any truth in 
the charges of Soviet interfer- 
ence in our internal affairs? 
Have we abandoned our much- 
vaunted non-alignment? 


HEN Columbus discovered America, 
he transformed every European 
statesman into an imperialist. And when 
Lenin set off the great Russian Revolution, 
he broke „the spell of imperialism over the 
subject peoples. That fateful day, in 1917, a 
“special bord" was established between the 
Soviet and the subject peoples of the world, 
which has endured to this day. It was this 
“special bond” which Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi recently recalled when New Delhi 
was confronted with the challenge of a tri- 
partite Pak-American-Chinese aggression. 
Russia knew of India but little in old- 
en days, and India even less of Russia. An 
Afanasi Nikitin might have come and gone 
500 years ago, and a Gerasim Lebedev might 
have laboured for 12 long years to learn 
the ways of the Brahmins and to leave his 
monumental work, Dispassionate Contem- 
plation of the Systems of the Brahmens of 
East India, to his countrymen. But they 
were known to only a few. 


The great Soviet Revolution was known, 
however, to millions abroad and in India. 
Almost instinctively everybody recognised 
the fact that it was inspired by the “purest 
sacrifices of millions of men and women” 
and was a “bright flame that served as a 
beacon to the oppressed of the world”. Its 
heroism and ideals inspired numerous In- 
dian patriots—Gandhiji and Nehru, Tagore 
and Subhas Chandra Bose, among many 
others. 

The British Raj thought differently. It 
had always feared Czarist Russia and the 
Soviet in the red mantle presented an even 
more terrible and terrifying image to the 
imperialists. The reaction was extreme. The 
Raj prohibited any contact with the Russian 

or his new creed so far as colonial India 
was concerned. a 

Nevertheless, as Mahatma Gandhi said, 
"the Bolshevik ideal sanctified by the sacri- 
fice of such master spirits as Lenin cannot 
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LENIN AVENUE in Minsk, the capital of the Byelorussian Republic. The city, founded in the 
llth century, was completely destroyed during World War II. Today it has one of the largest 
concentrations of industries in the USSR. It supplies tractors to India and. 80 other countries 
of the world. Minsk also has a university township. Before the Russian Revolution, there was 
dag coegerit Buenas CD per cent of its population were illiterate. Below: A 
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ignored or scorned were likewise the tactics 
of expediency and not evidence of principle. 


Balraj Madhok, once the party’s Pres- 
ident, and M. L. Sondhi, its most incongru- 
ous liberal member, made sure that the 
Jana Sangh's effort at Kanpur to burnish 
its fading image only succeeded in blacking 
it further. Their separate struggles with the 
party bosses have been going on long before 
Kanpur. Sondhi has been waging it both 
publicly and bitterly for some nine months 


` now. His presence at Kanpur was itself 


something of an event since he had made it 
quite clear that he intended to raise there 
his proposals for radically reforming the 
party. Barely a week before the Session 
began, Jagdish Prasad Mathur, who has now 
been made one of four Zonal Secretaries, 
had said at Kanpur that Sondhi was “a 
nonentity as far as the Jana Sangh was con- 


& cerned” and that, since he was no longer a 


party member, he would not be allowed to 
take part in the Session. 


But what has rattled the Jana Sangh 
Establishment even more than Sondhi's re- 
volt is Madhok's rebellion. Madhok is a 
politician of national repute—he had led the 
party to its most glorious electoral triumph 
in the 1967 poll and his role in the evolu- 
tion of the party's policies has been crucial. 
Madhok can't be ignored or dismissed as a 
young, ambitious rebel aspiring to power. 
So the party, true to its nature, has tried to 
"discipline" him. It has excluded him from 
the Central Working Committee and, at the 
time of writing, has threatened him with 
even more severe action for making public 
his accusations against the policies and style 
of functioning of the present leadership. 


Anything But Socialist 


Undeterred, Madhok has been broad- 
"casting his criticisms as widely as possible. 
He seems to believe that the greater the 
embarrassment the propagation of his views 
can cause the party leaders, the better his 
chances of compelling them to discuss seri- 
ously what he has to tell them. His thesis, 
outlined in the note he drew up for consi- 
deration at the Kanpur Session, is that the 
Jana Sangh has always been a party 
with “a clear-cut idealogy (sic) and thought 

. rooted in India’s past but at the same 
time... quite modern and progressive". 
Without labelling it rightist, he says again 
and again that "it is anything but Marxist 
or Socialist". So long as it retains its non- 


gleftist character, it can “project itself as 


"the effective democratic alternative to the 
ruling Congress-Communist alliance..." 
Because it adhered closely to these princi- 
ples, it had steadily gained strength and 
popular support which culminated in its 
impressive showing in the 1967 Lok Sabha 
and State Assembly Elections. 


Since then, however, thanks to its lead- 
ers, the “Jana Sangh has only compromis- 
ed its own credibility and image by imita- 
ting the leftist slogans of Indira Congress" 
(sic). Hence the precipitous fall in the 
party's fortunes in the 1971 Lok Sabha and 
the 1972 State Assembly Elections. "It is time 
therefore to correct the deformed image 
that it has acquired during the last few 
years... It will lose," Madhok fears, “its 
ASTY raison d'etre for its existence (sic) as 


—Continued 
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Sangh was formed when communal orga- 
nisations were banned after the assassin- 
ation of Mahatma Gandhi. Dr Mookerjee 
died of a heart attack while under detention 
in Kashmir 


d IM 


GURU M. S. GOLWALKAR (b. 1906) is re- 
puted to be the real power in the Jana 
Sangh. He has been the RSS Chief for 33 
years now. He was nominated to the post by 
the founder of the organisation, Dr Hedge- 
war. The Guru was once a Professor of Zoo- 
logy. The RSS, with its disciplined cadre- 
based structure, is the front for Hindu 
chauvinism. 


~=} 


BALRAJ MADHOK (b. 1920) led the Jana 
Sangh to its most glorious electoral triumph 
in 1967, when he was President of the party. 
An unrepentant rightist, he wants the party 
to reaffirm its past communal policies. Ex- 
pelled from his native Kashmir in 1948, 
Madhok came to Delhi and helped Syama 
Prasad to form the Jana Sangh. 


4M. L. SONDHI is leading the crusade for 
Teform. The Jana Sangh, he says, must shed 
its "stagnant semi-feudal traits" and make 
special effort to woo the minorities it has 
ignored so far. Mr Sondhi is on the staff of 
the India School of International Studies. 
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ATAL BEHARI VAJPAYEE was only 42 
when he was elected the eleventh President 
of the Jana Sangh. A high-caste Brahmin, 1 
he joined the RSS when a student. He was 1 

at one time Editor of the Hindi daily, Vir 
Arjun, and was Private Secretary to Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee. He has just relinquished 1 
the presidentship of the party. A 


goi i 


é 


LAL K, ADVANI (b. 1927) has just become 
the Jana Sangh President. A former RSS 
worker, he has been in the party’s Central 
Working Committee since 1966. He became 
Chairman of the Delhi Metropolitan Council 
after JS's civic victory in the 1967 polls. 


a separate party if it goes leftist.” Not sur- 
prisingly, the note, which also pro poses 
structural and organisational party reforms, 
was not discussed at Kanpur. 

One demand that Madhok has been 
making for a long time and which the party 
had so far refused to back was eventually 
conceded at Kanpur. This was for an im- 
partial inquiry into the manner in which 
the 1971 Lok Sabha Election was cond:;cted 
(the party on its own called for the inquiry 
tó cover the 1972 Assembly Elections as 
well!). Madhok is convinced that the ruling 
Congress rather bizarrely treated ballot 
papers chemically to deny the Opposition 
parties their votes in the last Lok Sabha 
poll. 

It is curious how Madhok fails to 
see that if he genuinely believes that the 


lambasted at that election because the ruling 
Congress used dishonest methods, then he 
cannot at the same time charge the Jana 
Sangh leadership with having lost because 
it adopted false, imitative policies. Madhok 
cannot eat his cake and have it. It is 
even more mystifying how the participants 
at Kanpur came to see some merit in his 
fanciful theory. 


Self-Delusion 


But Madhok’s self-delusion doesn't end 
heré. He has obviously convinced himself 
that the Jana Sangh’s electoral success in 
1967 was the result of its being true to its 
policies while its failure in 1971 and 1972 
was due to its having strayed from them. 
This is a gross oversimplification and it is 
amazing that a politician of Madhok's exper- 
jence should be guilty of it. 

In a score of ways, 1967 was a bad year 
for the then. undivided Congress. There had 
been two wars between the 1962 and 1967 
polls in one of which the country fared 
Zi.,racefully, while it just about held its 


Opposition parties (including his own) were - 


JANA SANGH: PARTY POSITION 
IN LOK SABHA (1952-1971) 
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THE FUTILE MURDER. On February 11, 19 
1917), the incumbent President 


cumstances. Earlier, 
tion and Dr Raghu Vira had been killed in 


Se ae 


own in the other. Two Prime Ministers had . 
died during the period, the Kamaraj Plan 
had been put into operation, the Congress 
Government had fallen in Kerala and the 
Party had been mauled in the subsequent 
mid-term poll, there had been defections in 
West Bengal and vicious factionalism in 
Bihar and UP. 

The picture wasn’t much brighter for 
the other leftist parties either. The Com- 


t of the Pathankot-Sealdah Express. His body was found a 
CoE E the early hours of the morning. He was the third Jana Sangh P 


been called the architect of the 


JANA SANGH: PARTY POSITION 
IN STATE ASSEMBLIES (1952-1971) 
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had died in deten- 
The murder had no poli- 
party’s economic a 


the language issue by not in- 
d a mixed economy. At the 


LE ese 
munists had split formally and the Social- 
ists informally. In comparison the Jana 
Sangh had few internal problems and was 
well positioned to exploit the leftist par- 
ties’ difficulties. This it did. 


The electoral scene in 1971 was as full . 


of promise for the Congress and the leftists, 
especially the CPI, as that four years ear- 
lier had been full of gloom. The Congress 


~ Party had broken up but the section led by 
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Mrs Gandhi sprang, like Athene, fully arm- 
ed and ready for battle‘ from the skull of 
‘the old, decaying and divided organisation, 
Swiftly consolidating her Position, Mrs 
Gandhi took a series of measures which 
may not have materially improved the lot 
of the poor but which at least gave them 
the satisfaction of seeing that of the rich 
worsen. The efforts of the Congress to 
retrieve its reputation were certainly not 
hindered by the poor Tecord in office of 
post-1967 Coalition Governments. As for 


In trying to make the facts fit his case, 
Madhok ignores these weighty objective fac- 
tors. He is obsessed with the Jana Sangh's 
1967 performance, which in any case was 
good only in relation to its earlier ones and 
which, moreover, was not unique. Almost 
all Opposition parties benefited in large or 
small measure from the steep decline in 
Congress popularity. His obsession prevents 
him from realising that neither the party's 
success in 1967 nor its failure in 1971 and 
1972 was due to the pursuit of specific 
policies in the one case and their aban- 
donment in the others. 


. Madhok also seems to be making a se- 
cond grievous error. This is to assume that 
because the Jana Sangh leadership has been 
Speaking with a radical accent, it is there- 
fore trying to or Eoing to become radical. 
There is nothing in the two main resolutions 
adopted at Kanpur or in similar ones ap- 
proved at earlier Sessions to suggest. that its 
radical pretensions are anything more than 
pretensions. The party is as much in the 


about where it stands 
on a host of issues, It Seeks a middle path 
but invariably finds that it has lost 
its way. It is neither for socialism nor for 
capitalism, it is neither for competition 
hor against it, it is neither for un- 
restricted free trade in foodgrains nor for 
complete state trading in them, it wants 
landless labour to Bet a fair deal but it also 
wants a 15-year "freeze" on land reforms, 
it says it is a nationalist party but panders 
to Hindu Obscurantism, it wants Western 
technology but not Western secularism and 
liberalism. The only things it is sure about 
are those it has always been sure about: 
opposition to cow slaughter, the undoing of 
Partition, "Indianising" the minorities, hos- 
tility to Communism, and a few others. 
The Jana Sangh’s problem is not that 
it is unprincipled but that it has a super- 
abundance of principles. Depending on the 
exigencies of the situation, it can pull out 
the appropriate one. Since the political mood 
in the country today is distinctly leftist 
and radical, the present Jana Sangh leaders 
are trying to do no more than what previous 
leaders of the party have done, and that is to 
keep in step. Madhok is not merely seeking 
to deny them this traditional manoeuvrab- 
ility, he is also paying them the compliment 
of taking their latest tactics for principles 
and of supposing that lhey intend to act on 


dark as ever it was 


them! Oddly enough, even the conflicts with- 


in its ranks seem to assume the kind of con- 
tradictory form that the Jana Sangh’s “prin- 
ciples” do. Madhok wants to take the party 
back to its traditional ideological moorings 
from which he feels it has drifted away. 
Sondhi wants to take it in exactly the 
opposite direction: to cut it away from at 
least some of those moorings. The “draft 
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Votes Polled By Jana Sangh: Lok Sabha 


Percentage 
1952 3.06 


Number of JS Votes 


1957 
1962 
1967 
1971 


JS 
Total 


5.93 
6.44 
9.29 
7.48 


1952 
3 
489 


3,246,288 
7,149,824 
7,415,170 

13,564,659 

10,808,454 


Total Votes Polled 
105,944,495 
120,513,915 
115,168,890 
145,505,660 
144,461,153 


BREAK-UP OF SEATS 


1957 
4 14 
494 494 


1962 


1967 1971 
35 22 
520 518 
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Votes Polled By Jana Sangh: State Assemblies 


1952 
1957 
1962 
1967 
1972 


Percentage 
2.76 
3.86 
6.07 
8.80 
8.48 


Number of JS Votes 


2,866,566 
4,372,400 
6,307,893 

12,591,034 
9,618,767 
BREAK-UP OF 
1952 1957 


35 46 
3280 2906 


Total Votes Polled 
103,801,199 
113,217,311 
104,946,596 
143,084,088 
113,408,175 

SEATS 

1962 1967 


116 
2855 


1972 


proposals for constitutional amend menis” 
that he put before the public two m nths | 
ago are aimed at giving the party a modemi 
secular outlook. He would have its constitu- | 
tion outlaw communalism and casteism 
include the commitment to give women an 
equal status with men, he would have Its 
organisation democratised at every level, he | 
would have its economic policy move left 
rather thar right of centre, he would have. 
it make a special appeal to all minority - 
communities to support it, he would, most 
sacrilegiously of all, have it look for a way 
for India and Pakistan to co-exist. 


Unfortunately, Sondhi’s reforms are 
likely to be given the same disdainful treat- 
ment that Madhok's have received. In fact 
the treatment might be worse, For one 
thing, his proposals call for a break with 
the party's past, unlike Madhok's. For ano- 
ther, Sondhi is more Squarely pitted than 
Madhok against the RSS Establishment, 
which has dominated the party since its 
birth. Unlike Sondhi, Madhok—as he has 
been at some pains to Stress—has himself 
been deeply involved with the RSS. Even so, 
some of his demands to democratise the 


Party set-up have antagonised the RSS 
bosses. 


Party Without A Role 


In the two decades or so of its existence, 
the Jana Sangh has remained a party with- 
out a role. It was born in the aftermath of 
Partition, when Hindu Mahasabha and RSS 
activists, hamstrung by the curbs imposed 
on them by (he Government following Gan- 
dhijis murder, found an outlet for their 
brand of extremist politics by forming a new 
party. The Jana Sangh's cadre-based struc- 
ture and its reputation for discipline are due 
to the RSS's militaristic and „authoritarian 
influence. Even today, M. S. Golwalkar, tho 
RSS leader, is said to be the real power in 
the Jana Sangh. 


As it has grown, however, the Jana 
Sangh has attracted different kinds of sup- 
porters, some of whom have resented the 
stranglehold of the RSS. This has led to 
more than one internal power struggle. The 
first, and possibly the most serious one, oc- 
curred when the party was barely three 
years old. It ended with the RSS asserting 
its dominance and with the resignation of 
the then President, Pandit Mauli Chandra 
Sharma, who also left the party. Signifi- 
cantly, there are practically no pub- 
lished records of the details of the struggle 
between Pandit Sharma and the RSS, al- 
though the loser is now part of the official 
demonology. Evidently, the Jana Sangh's 
much-vaunted discipline has a lot to do with 
its excessive secrecy. 

The current discontent within the party 
has divided it and disfigured its image. 
Once again the leadership, linked with the 
RSS, is being challenged, 

If the party casts off the RSS incubus, 
what will be its ideology? Will it just be 
another secular, democratic, conservative or- 
ganisation, the common manà Swatantra 
Pariy? For how long can it go on in the 
present fashion, trying to be all ihings to 
all men? These are questions the Jana y 
Sangh will have to answer, and the fact that 
they are now being posed by some of its 
leading members suggests that its moment 
of truth may be at hand, 
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Portun 


EDITORS 
PAGE 


Press Council 


and 


The “Weekly” 


AS in one week: two legal notices, two 

representations against the magazine's 
“communal” stance, a series of articles in 
two Delhi journals—one questioning my 
tight to be labelled a Sikh; the other de- 
nouncing me as a dirty-minded old lecher 
who should be locked up—and finally the 
Press Council’s verdict exonerating me of 
the charge of publishing a picture which 
roused lascivious desires, 


I have developed a thick hide against 
abuse. Daily doses of venom that come 
through the post and telephone create im- 
munity. I maintain a “mad file" in which I 
store away unprintable letters and clippings 
from journals so that students researching 
on The Illustrated Weekly of India and its 
not so illustrious Editor may get to know 
what he had to put up with. 


The Press Council is a different matter. 
Although it has limited executive powers, it 


is the "the court of honour" of Indian jour- 


nalism and the keeper of the conscience of 
our Press. Our libel laws and court pro- 
cedures being dilatory the Press Council is 
the best bet for an injured party. More 
Power to the Press Council! 


There is, however, much that the Coun- 
can do to refurbish its image. Its per- 
sonnel could do with a face lift. I was amaz- 
£n o notice that amongst its members were 
Editors of papers whose paid circulation is 
Eo onere than a paltry hundred or two and 
dm $ Whose journalistic ethics could not 


ire confidence or respect. Those em- 
t 


cil 


Fd A D make nominations must take 
lige of 1 More seriously, otherwise the pres- 
he Press Council will go down. The 

Y comes next October when the 
s or umbents go out. Let them get 
Sur top journals and free-lancers 


whi 
cil. 


The Council might also lay down stand- 
ard norms for judging what is and what is 
not tendentious or obscene, What it has done 
in the case of reporting of communal riots 
it should do for obscenity. What is allow- 
ed to pass in one journal should not be 
castigated in another. Let the Council make 
it known once for all that the picture of a 
nude form can never be obscene. Otherwise 
all photographic journals, books on paint- 
ings and sculpture would have to be de- 
clared noxious. In so doing the Council will 
set guidelines for the Customs, the post 
office and the police. At present newsagents 
and booksellers do not know what books 
or magazines will be seized or banned for 
pornography. 


That brings me to the oft-repeated but 
eternally valid argument: How can a coun- 
try which is proud to display its erotic 
Sculpture at Khajuraho, Konarak and at a 
thousand temples, turn prudish when a jour- 
nal depicts a modern girl in a bikini—or 
without it? 


It so happened that within the very 
week the Press Council exonerated the 
WEEKLY of such a charge I went to see the 
Karla caves near Lonavla. What magnifi- 
cent sculpture! At the entrance there are 
massive human figures—beautiful women 
dressed in no more than strings of pearls 
round their necks! Perhaps some busybody 
wil haul the Government of Maharashtra 
“to the court for exposing people, including 
children, to such lascivia. 


CHITRAGUPTA TEMPLE, 
KHAJURAHO 


churned into prurience in the mind of tl 
philistine is illustrated by the charming 
anecdote about a parish priest who ess- 
fully stopped a rich but ignorant millionaire — 
from making a bequest to the school he did. 
not approve of. “You don't know what the . 
place is like! Why, the boys and girls share - 
the same curriculum!" The intending donor 
looked surprised, “And they matriculate to- 
gether,” added the priest. "That is not all,” 
he said, making his final point. "They spend 
most of their time in seminars.” The 
donation was never made. : 


The latest copy of The Sunday Telegraph. 
of London has a similar double entendre oñ 
the U.S.-Chinese rapprochement. A series of 
five television panel pictures go with the 
following comments: 


l. The United States and Communist 


China are to exchange liaison mis- 
sions. 


- Having successfully wooed the Chi- 
nese leaders 


- The Americans look forward to a 
real marriage of interests. 


. Both countries will passionately em- 


brace this opportunity for increased 
intercourse. 


- The Liaison Missions will consum- 
mate the new relationships and 
bring America's overtures to a 
climax. 
The last cartoon shows a disgusted view- 
er switching off his telly with the comment: 
“Nothing but sex, sex, sex!!" 


PARSVANATHA TEMPLE, 
KHAJURAHO 
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EARS-- ALMOST. 
B. Chavan before stage. Agricultural output, which 
1 to Parliament. monsoons. An economic survey released by the Gove n HORE 
ically no new growth of more than 5 per cent in 1973-74, assuming that the weather gods will behav eee 
existing ones Survey states that the problem of poverty and inequality is particularly acute in those pa pou 
dia which have no assured supply of water—there are 128 districts which are chro- ene m 
national income im 1971-72. ma bees 
used a 


i etrol, steel, of rural In 

nicatly thirsty. Other highlights of the survey: growth of 2 in 
1972-73 is less than % per cent (it was 4.6 per cent in 1970-71) ; food production in 1970-71 an 
1971-72 was 108.4 million tonnes and 104.7 million tonnes. respectively; 


output” will be 8 million tonnes. 


garettes, p 
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first Rs hrough life insurance 
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' Bombay under the Prevention of Gam- 
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RAPE ON THE CA 
Secretary of the D 
raped Vijay Kuma 
the DUSU room, } 


MPUS. Prithipal Singh (inset), 21-year-old Joint 
elhi University Students Union, is'alleged to have 
ri, a B.A. II Year correspondence course student, iu 
raving enticed her there under the pretext of giving 
her a job which she badly needed. There are three other Suspects. 
Prithipal was earlier rusticated—he had slapped a teacher and, after 
becoming Secretary of the Union, frequently invited his friends from 
the underworld for long gambling sessions in the DUSU office. This 
room has a special notoriety—when new office-bearers of the Union 


began their term, they discovered in a cupboard there a sheaf of 
used and unused contraceptives. 


ey 


THE BEST OF TIMES. Denis Hamilton, Chairman o 
Chief of The Times, London, 


(second from rlaft) 
Uma Shanka 
Ahluwalia. 


f the Times Newspapers and Editor-in- 
and Sunday Times, London, Director of the Thompson Group 
and Chairman of Reuter visited the offices of The Times of India, Bombay. He is seen here 
discussing newspaper management with (from right) General Manager 
T, Deputy General Manager Ram Tarneja and Advertising Manager M. S. 
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THE CUP THAT KILLS. Dead bodies of the 79 liquor-tragedy vic- 
tims lje in the Suryapet Government Hospital. They died after con- 
suming illicit liquor known locally as gadamba, ich was adulte- 
rated with methyl alcohol. 516 people were affected by the poisonous 
brew. The Centre has asked the Central Bureau of In 


vestigation to 
assist the Andhra Government in its enquiry into the calamity, 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. Israeli soldiers 
rush to hospital the survivors of the ill-fated 
Libyan Arab Airlines Boeing, which was 
shot down over the Israeli-oceupied Sinai 
desert. Ninety-two people died. The plane 
had trouble with its radio transmitter-re- 
ceiver and mistakenly ventured into Israeli 
territory. The pilot ignored the Israeli com- 
mand to land, thinking it was still in Egyp- 
tian air space. Then Israeli aircraft soared 
up and shot it down. The Israelis say they 
took this_action because of reported Pales- 
tinian threats to crashland an explosives- 
laden civilian aircraft in the heart of Tet 
Aviv. General Dayan has however admitted 
that his Air Force acted in haste. 


HES KNOWN ROUGHER WATERS. The 
retiring Chief of the Nuval Staff, Admiral 


S. M. Nanda, is tossed up by his colleagues 
at the farewell dinner abodrd the Cruiser 
INS Mysore, during his “goodbye visit" to 
Bombay. He handed over command to Ad- 
miral S. N. Kohli on March 1. 
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by AMRITA A. ABRAHAM 


Photographs by R. K. CHUM 


This enchanting valley lies in the lap 
of the Himalayas. Poets have peo- 
pled it with demigods like the Gan- 
dharvas and Kinnaras. But life for 
its inhabitants is not full of romance 
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by glaciers. 


wW the first snowfall, usually at the end of October, winter 
lays siege to the remote valleys in the inner Himalayas. The 

summer visitors fly back to warmer climes, the road-building gangs 
return south and the passes are closed to vehicular traffic. The local 
population settles in for a long and lonely vigil. 

Lahul and Spiti, in Himachal Pradesh, are two of these valleys 
cut off from the rest of the world for as much as six months in the 
year. A mountain range of 18,000 ft or more seals them off from Kulu 
and Manali in the south, and other ranges (none lower than 10,000 
ft) seal them off from Ladakh in the north and Tibet in the east. The 
only access to the south is over the 13,000-ft Rohtang Pass. 

A few people do cross the pass on foot in the middle of winter 
but this is always a risky operation with threatened avalanches and 
treacherous ice-bridges. With the completion some three years ago 

of the Manali-Leh-Srinagar road, which runs through Lahul, the 
isolation is less severe. But life changes pace in winter and the val- 
leys live largely off their own resources, 
And their resources are strictly limited. Because of the nature 
of the terrain, cultivable land is restricted to the flats above the 
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rivers and terraces on the lower slopes. These regions get no summe 


rain and the winter snows melt quickly and run off into swollen 
rivers. Water for their outlying fields comes from glaciers and runs 
along narrow channels, called kuhls, built arduously down the moun- 
tainside, often along rocky outcroppings. During the one-crop sete 
in summer, the inhabitants grow.barley (which provides their staple 
food, sattu), buck-wheat, peas and rape-seed. 

one of 


Fuel is also in short supply, especially in Spiti which has ?' s 


have to 


| i hes : 
the poplars, willows and cedars of Lahul. Juniper bus s of jouses:. .. 


collected from over 16,000-ft slopes to be dried on the roof. 
The summer mule trains bring other cereals, salt, kérosene an 
tables, some of which are buried underground until winter. 
The shortage of arable land has affected some of the social Sr 
toms of the 25,000-odd people who live in what is the largest di 
areawise, in Himachal Pradesh. Among the Lahulis, polyan ife aD 
until recently, widely practised. The eldest brother took a "^ 
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GODS AND DEMONS are entertained by masked dancers. In the 


past, sometimes human sacrifices were offered to Bhimkali and 
Usha Devi. e 
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TOP OF THE WORLD. yes, but not China. In 1953 the Chinese 


maps showed Spiti in "People's Chino”! In 1956 a Chinese patrol 
“visited” the area! 
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4 OM MANI PADME HUM. Most people are Bud- 
mer b. TIBETAN INFLUENCE IN ART. Earlier a trade route ran from- Yargand, Chinese eA Deena to two sects: the Red Hats and 
ES i Turkestan, through Spiti, to Hoshiarpur (Punjab). : 
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“he secret revolution of the natural cosmetic. 


For too long has the secret 
of the natural cosmetic 
been undisclosed to the 
very women who can 
benefit from it! 


` Lure believes that cosmetics 
should make your real 
beauty bloom—not cover 
it up. Now after reientless 
cosmetic research, we 
present the Lure range. 
Only six products. But each 
one contains natural 
precious ingredients. Just 
six. All you need for 
complete beauty. 


Beauty that's entirely’ Í 
different. Because it never 
ends. That's why there is no by R/ 
comparabla substituta for 
the Lure range. Read about ] 
the incredible effectiveness ; UNE 
of these six products. i tory 
Imagine what they can [| mark. C 
do for you. I andiram 
É A 
! A Puisn 
] 
For the love | nounced 
fa Prime 
of your racc dhi and 
Lure Hexa Calamine eum 
Not just another calamine. n the | 
It's an exclusive blend of not only 
six unique ingredients her cou 
that soothe and soften the most ser 
skin, while protecting ü 
against harsh sun, wind and Cro 
-rain..Hexa Calamine helps 3 up b 
conceal blemishes while | D MS 
it works. issues a 
Lure Beauty Mask care if 
The world-famous facial clamour 
formulation that Prime 
rejuvenates the complexion A 
— restores the bloom of outside | 
youth. [t sucks out dirt from tinue in 
clogged pores — guarantees A E those wl 
a flawless complexion. 5 Dos ier. ; 
Clear your skin with Beauty J : : either pl 
Mask —keep it glowing 5 . stitution 
puso For your Hair free de 
: The 
crowning glory carefree fiat 
Lure Almond Hair Oil Lure Cold Wax panes ss 
Created from rich pure Contains no chemicals. It is eeeesen 
almonds, blended with - specially formulated to declared 
minerals, it is the only oil remove hair right from the void. Un 
that feeds starved hair P roots. Continuous use to take e 
roots with growth-inducing reduces hair growth and b 
procedients; Massage Lure checks coarse hair. Discover pr Ose | 
mond Hair Oil in every a new soft skin — without ceased te 
night to revitalize and the harsh stubble left the mori 
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Lure Lime Shampoo razors. But 
Lime is Vitamin C. Next riding p 
ime you shampoo your For h 
hair nourish it as well. Lure your At unde 
Lime Shampoo (unlike other ERRON 
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essential for healthy hair Eight out of ter people ` effect. ur 
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Should The P. M. Resign? 


by RAM JETHMALANI 


UNE 12, 1975, will go down in the his- 

tory of India's democracy as a great land- 
mark. Only time will show the real nature 
and ramifications of the breath-taking event. 
A Puisne Judge of a High Court has pro- 
nounced the political doom of a mighty 
Prime Minister. The opponents of Mrs Gan- 
dhi and her party must inevitably gloat over 
this development. They are out to axe her. 
On the other hand, the Prime Minister has 
not only to absorb the initial shock but steer ` 
her course of action in, undoubtedly, the 
most serious crisis of her career. 


Crowds on both sides, largely whipped 
up by others who neither understand the 
issues and principles involved nor even 
care if any are involved at all either 
clamour outside Rashtrapati Bhavan for the 
Prime Minister's dismissal or supplicate 
outside the latter's residence that she con- 
tinue in office. It is neither these crowds nor 
those who instigate them to congregate at 
either place who will decide what the Con- 
stitution or the Law or public morality 
demands at this stage. 


The constitutional and legal position is 
indeed not a matter of serious doubt. The 
Judge acted under the 98th Section of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1951, and 
declared the election of the Prime Minister 
void. Under the 107th Section this order was 
to take effect the moment it was pronounced 
by the High Court. The Prime Minister 
ceased to be a member of Parliament from 
the morning of Thursday, June 12, 1975. 


But what is lost sight of is the over- 
riding provisions of Section 116(b) of the 
Act under which the High Court itself had 
the power to stay the operation of the 
order and under the third clause of the 
Same Section the original order of the High 
Court shall be deemed never to have taken 
effect under Section 107. 


The position today is that there has 
heen no change of any kind in the status 
9f the Prime Minister. She continues to be 
a full-blooded member of Parliament. On 
an appeal being filed in the Supreme Court, 
Which the Prime Minister intends to do, 
her membership of Parliament will be con- 
tinued if the Supreme Court is persuaded 
to continue the stay: pending the appeal. 


Even if no stay had been granted by 
the High Court or if the stay granted by 
it expires and the Supreme Court does not 
consider it fit to extend it, the only effect 
would be that the Prime Minister would 
cease to be a member of Parliament. 


The Constitution of India, however, does 
not require that a Minister or Prime Minis- 
ter must necessarily be a member of either 
House of Parliament. The 75th Article of 
the Constitution ex pressly recognises a 
Minister remaining one for six months 
without being a member of either House. 
Mrs Gandhi may well take the chance of 
persuading the Supremé Court to hear and 
dispose of her appeal within six months. 
If her appeal is allowed, no further com- 
plications remain, 


If her appeal is not allowed, she may 
well turn to the Election Commission io 
bale her out of her predicament, The Elec- 
tion Commission can (whether it should or 
will is a different question altogether) 
remove any disqualification incurred in 
consequence of the finding of the High 
Court. The Prime Minister is thus far from 
having exhausted her alternatives, and it is 
ioo early for the opposition to rejoice at 
the Prime Minister's discomfiture, 


The ignorance and ineptitude displayed 
by the opposition are truly astounding. That 
any one conversant with the constitutional 
law and practice in this country should 
call upon the President to dismiss the 
Prime Minister is ridiculous beyond measure. 
It is true that, according to the letter of 
the Constitution, the Prime Minister is 
appointed by the President and holds office 
during the pleasure of the President. Bui 
the President is not like the British Gover- 
nor-General or the Viceroy in pre-Independ- 
ence days. Only late last year a seven-judge 
Bench of the Supreme Court handed out 
an opinion which emasculated the first 
citizen of India effectively and for all time. 
Said the Supreme Court: 


The President is the constitutional 
and formal head. The President exer- 
cises his powers and functions conferred 
upon him under the Constitution with 
the aid and advice of his Council of 
Ministers. Wherever the Constitution 
requires satisfaction of the President 
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for the exercise by the President of any 
power or function, the satisfaction re- 
quired by the Constitution is not the 
personal satisfaction of the President 
but the satisfaction of the President in 
the constitutional sense in the Cabinet 
system of government, that is the satis- 
faction of his Council of Ministers on 
whose aid and advice the President 
generally exercises all his powers and 
functions. 


Presidential Authority 


The Supreme Court referred to an 
incident between President Prasad and 
Prime Minister Nehru. The former hesi- 
tated to sign the Hindu Code Bill, and 
wrote to Mr Nehru whether he could not 
exercise his own judgement. in the matter. 
Nehru rejoined without mincing words: 
“The whole conception of constitutional 
government is against any exercise by the 
President of any such authority.” 


The President cannot get rid of the 
Prime Minister. A Prime Minister must 
either voluntarily resign or be defeated in 
Parliament on a motion of no confidence. 
Surely the opposition parties and their 
leaders are not expecting the Prime Minis- 
ter to recommend her own dismissal! 


In the famous controversy concerning 
Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, the Chie? 
Minister of Punjab, Mr Nehru submitted 
a note to the then President which makes 
interesting reading : 


The question then arises as to whe- 
ther the Chief Minister is compelled to 
resign because of the adverse findings 
on some questions of fact by the 
Supreme Court. This involves an exa- 
mination of the relationship between a 
Minister on the one hand and the Legis- 
lature and the Governor on the other. 
Under Article 164 of the Constitution, 
the Chief Minister and other Ministers 
are appointed by the Governor and they 
hold office during his pleasure. The 
Council of Ministers are collectively 
responsible to the Legislative Assembly 
of the State, Under the Law, the autho- 
rity having power to make an appoint- 
ment shall also have the power ta 
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In most Indian marriages, there 
is neither love nor companion- 
ship. They conform to tradition 
and, since little more than stabi- 
lity is expected from them, they 
are regarded as happy unions. 
Concepts of loyalty, sexual fide- 
lity. equal sharing of the burden 
of bringing up children with 
a view to developing their indi- 
vidual personalities do not exist. 
Will “marriages of freedom” 
replace “marriages of conveni- 
ence? The author also writes 
about happiness, permissive- 
mess, divorce and drudgery. 


by NISSIM EZEKIEL 
Illustrations by KAVADI 


OST Indian marriages have no real 

existence by modern standards. I don’t 

mean to be disrespectful. There is a sub- 

world of consciousness in which life may be 

lived, virtuously or otherwise, without en- 

countering significant problems of choice and 

. individuality. Conventions are enacted auto- 

matically on this-level. The machine is at- 

tended to and it works smoothly, When 
friction arisés, adjustments are made. 


In due course, the marriages of the 
children are arranged. They worship the 
Same stone gods, who make no demands and 
grant no prayers. Life's difficult meanings 
are found elsewhere, if at all. Within the 
Marriage, nothing happens worth mention- 
ing. It has no history and is therefore 
"happy". Like a picture-frame, it encloses a 
given space and is unrelated to what goes on 
| there. You change the picture but not the 
|. frame. 
| For a modern marriage, even if it is In- 
|. dian, a different image is needed: contract, 
| sacrament or whatever, it is a living, chang- 

ing relationship. It has a history, with its 

tensions, upheavals, anxieties, shortages, 

. power cuts, rationing, riots, protest marches, 

strikes and wars. A one-way process leads 

to all these and, once you're involved, you 
can't opt out of it. 


Independent of athe modern ethos, you 
can become dependent on it. If you’re in it 
already, you can’t creep back into a non- 
historical sub-world. Of course, there are 
difficulties and problems in the marriages of 
that world, but they derive from. different 
assumptions, express an older view of life 
and human personality. Basically, that view 
Jeans on ethical and spiritual absolutes. Mod- 
ern life has long ago ceased to lean on them 
and so seems unbalanced, staggering along 

with no sure supports. 

Whether a marriage is modern or not 
an be judged by the presence or absence 

s absolutes, Our judgement of modern art 
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relies on the same principle. If you feel that 
to be art, it must have certain specific and 
definable characteristics, you will deny the 
validity of most modern art. So it is with 
modern matriage too. The difference bet- 
ween the modern and the non-modern is 
clear and obvious. To understand the latter 
is not necessarily to have any clue to the 
former’s meaning. 

To conclude from the unhappiness of 
modern marriages that the older-style ones 
were and are happy is a common error. That 
kind of happiness is not possible for the 
moderns. It requires the older-style woman 
to remain permanently older-style, while the 
man accepts her, and grows outside his re- 
lationship with her. She looks after the home 
and brings up the children, while he attends 
to his job and his advancement. The mar- 
riage is static, and therefore happy. 


If a man makes the mistake of trying to 
animate such a marriage, he begins to taste 
the unhappiness or at least the restlessness 
of the modern marriage. Where it will lead 
him, nobody can tell, unless he is terrified 
by the monsters he has evoked, and retreats 
to the safety of the institutionalised exist- 
ence. It is worse for him now than it was 
before. He has decided not to continue the 
fight but to surrender. The fruits of his com- 
promise are there for the taking, and sour 
on his tongue. 


The defeated matrimonial condition suits 
many couples jointly, or one of the partners » 


! 


more than the other, who is acquiescent. All 
that is needed is a shift in emphasis from 
marriage as a male-female primal bond to its 
practicalitities, its social gamesmanship, its 
fashionable or old-fashioned furniture. The 
furniture becomes, literally, more important 
than the human beings who use it. The tab- 
les, chairs and beds face one another while 
those who own them face away. 


Once you have had a hard look at such 
marriages, you can never forget what you 
have seen. It is normality in marriage for 
millions, mercifully concealed from their 
own awareness. Rumours float around con- 
cerning the multitudinous truth of these 
marriages, spread mostly by the species 
known as writers. In novels, short stories, 
plays, poems and other confessions, they 
scream out the holy horrors of matrimony 
in the formalities of language and narrative 
techniques. 


Better To Marry Than To Burn 


Still, to be against the institution is as 
absurd as to be for it. One may with equal 
force declare oneself for or against sex: 
‘Male and female Created He Them," It is 
better to marry than to burn. Even the 
divoreed man marries another, and then yet 
another, till alimony or exhaustion prevents 
further marriages, The divorced wife expects 
her second marriage to be happier than the 
first, which it often is, because of the “expe- 
rience”. The process of settling down settles 
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most problems: who is to recotumend a life- 
long unsettlement as the only true salvation? 
And then there are the children. 


In an Indian family, the children are net 
allowed to have any personality of their own. 
They have to conform te the image of their 
parents. How far they actualy do so varies, 
naturally, from family to family but the 
general pattern is painfully familiar to any- 
one who cares to observe it. The pressures 
of the outside world loosen the pattern a 
little, but in a crisis the parents tighten it 
again. Independence of mind and will, which 
Indian family life discourages, cannot mea- 
sure up to the demands of a radical break. 


Kindness, tolerance and genuine affec- 
tion do not preclude parental tyranny but 
may even sharpen it. The habit of respectful 
obedience cannot suddenly be overcome 
when the moment of truth arrives, Vocation 
or love-marriage seems worth sacrificing to 
the superior wisdom of mother-and-father 
figures, partieularly when that wisdom has 
teeth in it that are all too willing to bite. 


The doubtful blessings of modernity are 
easily abondoned for the security of tradi- 
tion. Marriages in India remain "happy" for 
this reason. Since they do not enter the 
Valley of Darkness, they k no w nothing of 
the Mountains beyond it. Visiting such à 
happy family, one is struck by the empty 
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Learn a language in 3 months 


the LINGUAPHONE way 


FIRST YOU LISTEN THEN YOU UNDERSTAND THEN YOU SPEAK 
When you were a child you learnt to talk naturally, in your msther 
tongue. To begin with, you didn't speak at all. You listened, As you 
listened you gradually absorbed the sounds. Soon you began to 
connect in your mind the sounds with the objects. You heard 
people say "Ma^ and you saw your "Ma^ in front of you. 
This is how you learn ENGLISH FRENCH GERMAN RUSSIAN 
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For a FREE copy of our prospectus write to 
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cordiality of its human equations. "The hus- 


` band and wife innocently reveal to the yisi- 


"& tor the nothingness between them, while the 


children enact their well-rehearsed roles 
without a single flash of individuality, You 
are not surprised when no ideas come up in 
the conversation. Ideas disrupt harmony. 


Happy marriages exist, as good poems 


do, as great paintings or satisfying novels. Xt 


is not perfection one expects in them but full 
use of the available material the imagina- 
tive reconciliation of contraries, (he attain- 
ment of an integrated form, Such marriages 
perpetually refain their dramatic interest, 
which is not sacrificed to some respectable 
ideal of harmonious living. They express a 
vitality which flows from the true union of 
bodies, minds and souls, The children sur- 
round that union and are nourished on it. 
They are not its victims. No ego is dwarfed 
by it; no separate will to explore identity is 
diminished because family ‘implies Jiving to- 
gether. E 


This miracle actually happens. In the 
dream of the man whose marriage is a fail- 
ure, it represents the norm by which he 
judges himself. He may know more about it 
than those whose marriages are patched-up 
rags, shabby trade pacts between cooperat- 
ing enemies. The theme tempts me»to be 
personal, but I intend to play no more cards, 


All happy families are the same, said Tolstoy, . 


in the first sentence of Anna Karenina, but 
every unhappy family is unhappy in its own 
way. What is public knowledge about a bad 
marriage is not more than a small percentage 


Who marrieth for love without money 
hath good nights and sorry days. 
—English Proverb 


Marriage is hardly a thing one can do 
now and then—except in America, 
—Oscar | 


of it. The rest, if thoroughly exposed, would 
add but another, slightly larger percentage. 


No, it's best to use the experience in multiple - 


Ways as myths of illumination. Otherwise, all 
you can do is to produce true confessions, 
which are usually parodies of other people’s 
true confessions. 


The average descriptions of married 
happiness are in terms of sympathy, under- 
standing, adjustment, self-resiraint, emotion- 
al maturity, shared values, trust, respect, 
consideration, sexual satisfaction, sense of 
responsibility, and so on. Yet, with most or 
all of these qualities displayed by both the 
partners, marriages are not positively happy. 
They merely avoid misery, tension, exces- 
sive quarrelling and mutual dislike. The 
temple is managed well, it is kept clean, and 
the rituals are performed at the right times. 
Only the religious consciousness is absent, 

“and all yearning for it js suppressed. 


Compared to an unhappy marriage, such 
a marriage is happy indeed, but compared to 
a true marriage it is a failure. It gains the 
world and loses its soul. Sexual intercourse 
in that world is a pleasurable exercise, like 
à game of golf or tennis, not a physical and 
metaphysical experience where the self is 
transcended, and mysterious connections are 
made with the mysteries of life. 


The heart of my subject—where the mu- 
Sic is made: The only marriage is the mys- 
terious marriage, one of the 112 ways which 
lead through the invisible door of conscious- 
ness into another dimension. Shiva to Parvati | 
in a Tantric lesson: *While being caressed, 
sweet princess, enter the caressing as ever- 
lasting life" (the 41st Recommendation). 
The Tantric notion of sensuality as a means 
of salvation suggests, among other things, 
why marriage is the metaphor for all forms 
of ideal union. 


Squeeze marriage as much as you like, 
you will never extract anything from 
it but fun for bachelors and boredom 
for husbands. 

—Honore De Balzac 


Where there's marriage without love, 


there will be love without marriage. 
—Benjamin Franklin 


Not only the sexual urge but life itself 


- seeks its awn dissolution or death in pene- 


trating the other, In separation is agony. The 


self must merge with an idea, an experience, 
a project, a dream, a body-and-soul, Since 
the conditions of merging are rarely ideal, 
the normal human attempts to merge show 
more signs of strain than of relaxation. A 
relaxed, happy marriage, which appears to 
be an eminentiy desirable state, turns out 
to be no marriage at all It is marriage with- 
out merging. 


Socially, marriage without merging is à 
viable proposition, tt works. It provides stä- 
bility. It knows how to cope with daily and 
nightly familiarity. It is the conjugal equi. 
valent of faith in God which totally discounts 
his power and reality. It looks like the real 
thing but it is not the real thing. | 


True marriages need fidelity, Without it 
they are not only impertect, they are viola- 
tions, Sophisticated arguments to justify t= 
fidelity are as futile as attempts to deny ia | 
widespread prevalence. There is no rational 
way of institutionalising infidelity, i is an 
escape from the situation which marriage — 
imposes on all married couples: sex through 
out life with only one person, whether d 
sired throughout life or not. Fidelity wi 
desire is respectable. it is like obedience 
a law which is irksome, because breaking the. 


—Continued 
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Y t 
ermissiveness means looking away in 
the presence of the broken law, not chal- 
enging the validity of the law itself. Divorce 
is not an answer to the dilemma. It is a° ~- 
. move from one monogamous marriage to 
another, which in turn is assumed to accept 
_ the demand for fidelity. Promisculty is the 
. ultimate degradation in the eyes of society. 
Yet people are promiscuous in imagination 
who are not so in reality, and what happens 
. in imagination is also real. > 


—<————————— ŘĖŐĖ 


No poet has yet sung the beautiful eyes 
of his own wife. 


—DLudwig Boerne 
ee 


. Fidelity, then, is a kind of pleasurable 
discipline, like working hard for the fun of 
it. The opposite is sexual freedom. Every 
_individual, who considers the problem at all, 
should recognise honestly where he is locat- 
ed between fidelity and freedom. There is, 
inevitably, much hypocrisy about this. Even 
the saints of marriage are not innocent of 
it. When alternative possibilities are left 
severely alone. fidelity in marriage is not 
therefore achieved. It is often no more thap 


a conditioned reflex, a psychic mechanism ~~ Lil 
operating mechanically. There's nothing f longer 
valuable to be said about it. t1 tone, u 
To have "views on women” is a male . NOISE. 
G pastime for which I have no relish. The sub- ] divorce 
ject is tainted with male prejudices. Histo- 1 promis 
rically, women have been what a male-do- | is only 
minated society has made them. As a class, | in Indi 
they still are largely what men have made, d du 
of them. What they will make of themselves a^ ox Gina 
when they are liberated remains to be seen. 1 tion-wi 
prehen. 
throug) 
: A woman that loves to be at the EU - Fre 
window, E uy T iS 
is like a bunch of grapes on the à bands 
highway. T found i 
—Proverb a zu rh 

T i as 2 
Brigands demand your money or your K x i 
life; women require both. L3 Buon. 
—Samuel Butler A riages 
—— MMMÓÓ——— MÀ € 1 ing we 
In the present transitional phase woman | ness 
offer only distorted images of their true sel- 1 work 
ves. It is best to reject both the old and the cases, 
new, to see beyond them, if possible, to the | often } 
perennially human woman who is bound to AU 
emerge. When she exists first of all in and Suo 
for herself, her relationship with men and * 
with other women will enter the sphere of the dir 
normality. To behave towards them as if 500 grc 
the future is already present is part of my 500-1,0 
general credo. This does not preclude my Bene) 
male appreciation of womanliness, I take it z per s 
for granted that the biologica] differences ae 
make for a host of differences. To sense these plated 
in the man-woman relationship is wisdom- sought 
Exploiting them, as men are tempted to do, period 
1S conscious or subconscious cynicism. esi 
The norm of dionysiac sanity is elusive — — tenet 
between men and Women because there are was Sh 
so many cross-currents at Work, from the * 
s aesthetic and the erotic to the most mundane was no 
of considerations. So long as women ae had on 
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Of Divorces and Broken Marriages 


Like the word “sex”, “divorce” is no 
longer an utterance made in a hushed 
tone, with a quick glance around to make 
sure no one is listening. Although it is as 
commonplace as marriage in the West. 
divorce as a reality; wrapped in uncom- 
promising legality and emotional trauma, 
is only gradually institutionalising itself 
in Indian society. 


As yet there are no statistics avail- 


E able to record the gradually ballooning 


figure of broken marriages, neither na- 
tion-wise nor city-wise. The anly com- 
prehensive picture that emerges is 
through representative cases. 

3 From cases recorded at the Bombay 
City Civil Court, of 15 divorced women 
and 15 divorced men (not the former hus- 
bands of any of the first group). it was 
found that: 

* The age-groups that covered the 
marriage, divorce and remarriage period 
was 21 to 25 in women, 26 to 30 in men. 

. ^" The mean age difference between 
divorced husband and wife was five years. 
i * 66 per cent of the cases were mar- 
riages within the community. The remain- 
ing were inter-community mcrriages. 

* All the men were working, earning 
more than their wives (if they were 
working) and, in 100 per cent of the 
cases, the man had equivalent or more 


E often higher education than his wije. 


* At least half the wives were work- 
ing women. 

* With reference to total family in- 
come or per capita income, 65 per cent of 
the divorced men came from the Rs 101- 
500 group and 35 per cent from the Rs 
500-1,000 group. Of the women, 72 per 
cent were from the Rs 100-500 group and 
28 per cent were from the Rs 500-1,000 in- 
come group. 

* Divorce was most often contem- 
plated in the first year of marriage and 
sought in the second year. The average 
period of marriage of all considered cases 
was two years. 

% Invariably, in all couples, acquain- 
tance with each other before marriage 
was snort oreven non-existent. 

* In 80 per cent of the cases, there 
was no issue, The remaining 20 per cent 
had only a single child per couple. 


E 


According to the Hindu Code, a mar- 
riage can be legally terminated in three 
ways: a decree of divorce, a void mar- 
riage or an annulment of marriage. 


. Before applying for a decree of div- 
orce, the couple must be judicially sepa- 
rated for at least two years. 


Legally, there are nine acknowledged 
grounds that qualify either party to 
apply for a decree of divorce. 


1. Adultery. 


2. Conversion from Hinduism to any 
other religion. 


3. Incurable insanity for three years. 
4. Incurable leprosy for three years. 
5. Suffering from VD for three years. 
6. Renounced the world. 
7. 


. Not heard of as alive for seven 
years. 


8. No restitution of cohabitation after 
judicial separation. 

9. No restitution of conjugal rites 
after judicial separation. 

* For judicial- separation itself, there 
are six accepted grounds; 

1. Desertion for two years. 
. Cruelty, mental or physical. 
. Leprosy for one year. 
. VD for three years. 
. Mental instability for two wears. 

6. Adultery. 

Three grounds are admitted for a 
void marriage: 

1. 1f either spouse has committed big- 
amy. 

2. lj the relationship is outside the 
boundaries of permitted alliances. 

3. If the parties are sapindas. 

Finally, for annulment of marriage, 
application can be made on four grounds: 

l. Impotency. 

2. Either partner was a lunatic or an 
idiot at the time of marriage. 

3. The guardian was forced to cor- 
sent against his wili. 

4. The woman was pregnant by ano- 
ther man at the time of marriage. 


RINA KAMATH 


en g- co ro 
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society—daughter, wife, mother, mistress, 
career woman, prostitute—it is impossible to 
think of them totally as persons. 


Double standards in assessing male and 
female conduct are virtually universal 
Women themselves overwhelmingly accept 
these standards. Commenting on an agree- 
ment between husband and wife where every - 
piece of housework was divided between 
them, Norman Mailer writes (referring to 
himself in the third person): 


“No, he would not be married ta such @ 
woman. If he were obliged to have a room- 
mate, he would pick a man... He could love 
a woman and she might even sprain her back 
before a hundred sinks of dishes in a month, 
but he would not be happy to help her un- 
less her work was as valuable as his own,” 
(The Prisoner of Sex, 1971). 


Wives are young men's mistresses, com- 
panions for middle age, and old men's © 
nurses. 

—Francis Bacon 


Before going to war say a prayer; before 
going to sea say two prayers; before 
marrying say three prayers. 

—PFroverb 


How could her work ever become as 
valuable as his own if she is to handle those 
hundred sinks of dishes in a month? 'The old 
colonial argument insisted that the enslaved 
country was not ready for independence. 
The male argument is essentially colonial, 
Women are colonies ruled by men. The rest 
of the ideology is rationalisation. 


When men are free from the odious task 
of ruling women, and, women are free from 
their men-rulers, marriages of freedom will 
replace marriages of eonvenience as well as 
marriages of all other kinds where inequality 
determines destiny, Indian marriages as they 
are today will then change beyond recogni- 
tion. 


E] 
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T 5 2 ; ; : i i duced derisive Te- 
GUJARAT'S BAHU (daughter-in-law) is what Mrs Gandhi called herself during her, election rallies—a phrase which pro í © 
marks and criticism coe the Janata Front. With 181 results declared, the Congress was able to secure only 75 seats (it rad, onining roa 
sembly). The Japata Front got 87 seats (including 8 Independents sponsored by it), the KMLP only 13 and Independents 6. 
ing in one constituency because of the death of the Janata Front candidate. kilo whe 
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- No Decisive Vote In Gujarat 
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THEY TRIED WITH NEW, FACES. The Congress entered the fray 
with a number of fresh candidates. This, however, did not help the 
party much. Its biggest victories were those of established political 
figures. From right: Prabodh Raval, GPCC Secretary (who lost); Mr 
“Hathi, a Congress observer; Madhavsinh Solanki, GPCC President 
(who won); Thakorebhai Patel (who lost); and Madhavlal Shah. 


THEY DON'T SMILE NOW. Chimanbhai Patel (right), Leader of the 
_KMLP, was defeated, He is seen with Kantilal Ghia. His party, how- 
Lever, with 13 seats, is in a position to tilt the scales if either of the 
major groups chooses to seek its support to form a Ministry. 
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BATATAVADA FOR EVERYONE. Shiv Sena volunteers sold hoarded potatoes and onions for 60 prise a 


kilo when stocks were scarce in October 1973. 


—William Coutio— BUY SWADESHI. Stalls selling 
smuggled goods were smashed 


bu Saintks—August 1974. 


Shiv Sena In Action 


in Bombay, the initiative for civie action has pass- 
ed into the hands of the Shiv Sena. It was the Sena 
which launched a campaign against vendors of 
smuggled goods. againsi eneroachment of side- 
walks by stallholders and now against the spread- 
ing menace of beggary. Although the Sainiks often 
take the law into their hands and indulg- iu assault 
(ripping elothes of foreign make) and vandalism 
(smashing up shops selling foreign cosmetics, 
watehes, cigarettes, etc). the total apathy of the 
municipal authorities and other political greups to 
civic problems is even more depressing. 


+  —Sateesh Vaidya 
DANCING TO A NEW TUNE. The women's wing of the Shiv Sena 
launched a militant protest against “Dancing Schools” and “Massage 
Parlours” which they said were disguised brotxels—March 1975. 


e 


—William Coutto 
GARIB KO HATAO! The campaign to remove beggars from Bom- 


bay’s streets. Over 1,000 were rounded up and taken to police stations 
—June 1975. 


—William Coutto 


AN HOLDING A FRUIT in his hand and wearing a bejewelled 
eur This painting in Cave 10 probably dates back to the ist or 


2:41 century B.C. 
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SEATED BUDDHA FIGURES FROM CAVE 2 

centuries-old preservative 
d some of the Ajanta 
f them were brought 


Smoke, dust and- the 
coats of varnish had obscure 
aintings. Recently a number o j 
bo MEHR a result of cleaning by chemicals. ae 
author is Superintending Arehaeologist of Sou! 
Western Circle. Arehaeologieal Survey of India, 
and has been in charge of Ajanta Caves since 1968. 


RENE e C C I e 


by S. R. RAO 
SS — AES ano 1 0 


THE very mention of the name Ajanta brings to mind the scenic 

beauty of the caves, the tastefully decorated architectural fea- 
tures, the exquisitely carved stone sculptures and, above all, the most 
enchanting murals. It is this happy blending of the three branches 
of the fine arts—architecture, sculpture and painting—that makes 
Ajanta unique in the world, The hills rising majestically from the 
left bank of the river Waghora provided an ideal location for the 
pious Buddhist to retreat from the din of the world and meditate in 
peace. As one looks at the caves from ‘View Point’, one is impressed 
by the architectural embellishment of the caves in the form of pil- 
lared porches, sculptured facades and decorative windows. A still 
closer look makes one admire the smiling Yakshas, the Compassion- 
ate Buddha, the ever helpful Bodhisattvas and the ornamented pillars 
and door-frames. 


Once the visitor enters the caves, he is in a dreamland. However, 
it is the realistic approach of the artist in depicting the joys and sor- 
rows of poor and rich, monk and laity, prince and beggar that gives 
Ajanta a unique place in world art. For composition and visual effect, 
for sublimity of feeling and nobility of thought, the paintings of 
Ajanta have no parallel. 


/ It is generally believed that all the Ajanta paintin 

identified and described fully by various Seke TE ae ae 
For instance, there is a controversy regarding the identification of 
some of the scenes on the left wall of Cave 1 which are said to re- 
present the conversion of Nanda (half-brother of the Buddha). Re- 
cently Prof Schlingloff has tried to show that these depict th love- 
story of Prince Sudhana who wanted to marry Kinnari 


Sometimes new paintings come to light in the i 
cleaning. Recently two such paintings hae been D RS RM 
in Caves 6 and 10. At times indistinct figures are clearly br x ht 
out by chemical treatment enabling scholars to identify th rive 
For example, in Cave 17, a part of the Suttasoma Jataka ae wis 
not clearly seen because of a whitish incrustation covering iL Now a 
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major part of it is cleaned and the figures are very distinct. An in- 
scription has also come to our. notice recently in Cave 10, 


In the course of my routine inspection of the caves, I came across 
some faint brownish lines on a highly blackened surface of the mud 
plaster on the walls of the shrine in the ground floor of Cave 6. The 
chemists working at Ajanta cleaned the surface and four rows of 
seated figures of the Buddha were revealed. A layer of smoke had 
hidden the painting on the ceiling of the shrine, but the paintings on 
the walls had been obscured not due to smoke but due to several 
coats of varnish applied over the painting as a preservative 
long long ago. It is evident that a black colour was applied over a 
thin film of lime on the mud plaster before the painting was execut- 


ed. This accounts for the black background and explains why black 
is prominent at some places. 


Chemical Treatment 


The chemists have to vary their technique depending upon the 
extraneous matter hiding the paintings. At times the plaster itself 
comes off the rock-cut walls. It has to be carefully fixed back by in- 
jecting an adhesive. The bulges in the carrier and painted layer are 
removed and the surface is rendered even. An analysis of the plaster 
shows that the material used is not always the same, For example, 
in the right-side chamber of the top floor, the carrier consists of a 
layer of coarse mud plaster containing sand, seeds and chaff covered 
by a layer of finer mud plaster over which a thin lime coating is 
given. The painting is executed first in brown and then in black. On 
the ceiling, however, the first layer is of ferrigenous earth and bran 
over which a fine layer of clay and chaff is added before applying a 
coat of lime. In the ground floor the carrier is mud plaster of chaff, 
sand and earth, but the colour scheme is different. In Cave 10 the 
painting is executed on a thin coating of lime without using mud 
plaster. 


The rows of seated Buddha figures exposed in Cave 8 show 
much more refinement than the conventional representations of the 
Enlightened One in the later paintings of Cave 10 and are finer in 
expression when compared with the monotonously produced figures of 
the Buddha representing the "Miracle of Sravasti" in Cave 2. The COAT. 1 EI | 
newly discovered Buddha figures in Cave 6 are shown either in a P * i : | 


—Continued | 


A SCENE FROM THE SUTTASOMA JATAKA. Princ,e Saudasa is 


seen eating human flesh. A scantily dressed lady stands nearby. (For 
story, see text.) 


THE CONVERSION OF NANDA (Cave 1), now interpreted as the 
love story of Sudhana and Kinnari as more details are revealed after 
chemical cleaning. Left: The Buddha in teaching and meditating 
poses—perhaps a scene from the “Miracle of Sravasti", 5th century 
A.D. Smoke and dust had covered these paintings in Cave 6 til] recent- 
ly. Four of the caves (1, 2, 16 and 17) have been closed for six months, 
since March 1 this year, as part of the preservation drive by new 
scientific methods. 
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| Glaxose- 
| itis made by Glaxo 
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distinctive design 
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Glaxose-D is the most trüsted product containing pure 
Glucose fortified with Vitamin Dz, Phosphorous & Calcium. 
Millions take Glaxose-D for instant energy. . 
Glaxose-D is manufactured by Glaxo—famous for its 
range of food products, life-saving drugs and medicines. 

Beware of inferior imitations—they can 
be dangerous to your family’s health: 

d Make sure the Glaxose-D packet you 
buy is genuine ! 
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preaching attitude (dharmachakra pravar- 
tana mudra) or in meditation (dhyana 
mudra). Considering the large number of 
Buddha figures painted here, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the artist had in mind the 
“Miracle of Sravasti”, a traditional theme 
reproduced in sculpture as well as painting 
at Ajanta. 

The sculpture in Cave 7 shows multiple 
Buddhas seated on lotuses, whereas the mul- 
tiple Buddha figures painted in Cave 6 have 
no lotus seat but they are graceful and have 
a benign look. In each case the upper gar- 
ment passes over the left shoulder. A halo 
can be seen behind the head. 


For purposes of dating, we have to take 
into account the fact that the figures are 
neither stiff-as in Cave 10 nor conventional 
as in Cave 2. Hence the Buddha figures of 
Cave 6 should be dated earlier than those 
in Caves 10 and 2. We may also take into 
account the date of the main sculpture of the 
Buddha in the shrine of Cave 6. Here the 
Sakyamuni is seated alone, whereas in Cave 
1 he is flanked by Bodhisattvas. On these 
grounds it can be inferred that the central 
Buddha figure and the paintings on walls 
and ceiling of the shrine in Cave 6 are 
earlier than the 6th century A.D. In fact they 
can be assigned to the 5th century A.D. The 
rock-cut door-frame of the shrine in the 
ground floor of Cave 6 showing the Buddha 
as Muchalinda is, however, assignable to the 
beginning of the 6th century A.D. 

The entire ceiling of the shrine in Cave 
6 was painted in brown with floral and 
geometric patterns, some of which have just 
come to light. 


New Lease Of Life 


Cave 10 (Hinayana) is known for its 
rock-cut stupa which does not carry any fi- 
gure of the Buddha. The earliest painting 
contemporary with the excavation of Cave 
10 is assignable to the beginning of the 
2nd century B.C. Some of the figures of 
devotees shown moving towards the Bodhi 
tree with their offerings reveal a striking re- 
semblance in dress, expression and, physical 
features to the relief sculptures of Bharhut 
and Sanchi. So far as the technique is con- 
cerned the same tonal level is maintained 
without attempting to show body contours 
by shading. 


In this cave, dust and heavy coats of 
varnish were found on Pillars 5 and 6 in the 
row to the left of the entrance. After re- 
moving the accretions, some interesting dis- 
coveries were made. One of them is the fi- 
gure of a male holding out a fruit or 
some other object in his right hand and 
Wearing a jewel-studded headgear which 
extends up to the ear. With the minimum 
number of lines and by using a single 
colour the artist has painted a perfect ex- 
pression of muted joy. This figure reminds 
us of similarly dressed male figures in the 
“Royal Retinue Scene” in the same cave and 
resembles heads of men in the Bharhut rail- 
ings, The heads peeping out of balcony win- 
dows in the scene from the Devadhamma 
Sabha of Bharhut can also be compared to 
the Ajanta figure; their glittering eyes and 
subdued smiles are compelling. The figure 
under reference is drawn in outline with- 
out much brushwork, nor is any shading 
attempted to give roundness to the limbs, 
thus conforming to the technique followed 

in the early school (Hinayana) of painting 


A HUNTING SCENE from the Suttasoma Jataka—Cave 17. The King of Varanasi has become 
separated from his retinue, hounds are chasing the deer (bottom right) and some wild animais 
are hiding in the hill above—these details have recently come to light. 


datable to the 1st or 2nd century B.C. The 
date is further confirmed by the fact that 
the newly discovered painting underlies a 
5th-century painting on the same pillar. 
While removing the greyish incrustation 
on the later paintings on Pillar 5 in Cave 10, 
an inscription painted in black over a white 
surface has been exposed below one of the 
standing figures of the Buddha. It is written 
in two lines in Gupta characters of the 5th 
century A.D. and reads: Deya ddhamme 
(yam) bhadanta Silabhadrasya (mata?) 
pita. {t is a meritorious gift made by the 
Reverend Silabhadra in honour of father 
and mother.) Certain letters are indistinct 
here. It was common practice for the lay 


“ devotees and monks to donate a painting or 


a pillar or a whole cave by meeting the cost 
thereof. Other inscriptions in this cave men- 
tion the Sakya monks Samghagupta, Buddhi- 
naga, Kesava, Dronavarma, etc. 


Cannibal King 


Large areas of the painted surface in 
Caves 16 and 17 are blurred on account of 
a chalky substance which may be due to the 
application of a polymer product used in 
ihe past as a preservative coat. But during 
the last six months, careful removal of this 
covering by a selective use of organic sol- 
vents has produced very satisfactory re- 
sults—happily the incrustation has not at 
all affected the original pigments, This can 
be verified from a comparison of the clean- 
ed and uncleaned portions of ihe Suttasoma 
Jataka in Cave 17. Certain figures which 
were not visible so far can now be clearly 
seen. Particular mention may be made of 
the standing lady and the one seated below 
in the scene depicting Prince Saudasa eat- 
ing his favourite food. For want of details it 
was not possible til] now to explain the par- 
ticular scene from the Jataka which briefly 
runs as follows: 


A king who was a yaksha in his former 
birth develops a taste for human flesh and 
has his subjects killed to supply himself with 
it. His guilt is brought home to him but he 


refuses to give up cannibalism and is there- 
fore banished. He now lives in a forest and 
devours unwary travellers. Once he captures 
his teacher, but releases him on condition 
that the latter would return. When the teach- 
er comes back, the king is pleased and gives 
up his hideous food habit. 


The scene of the King of Varanasi going 
hunting is also vividly clear in Cave 17. The 
King, who is chasing deer, is separated from 
his retinue. Behind him some hounds chas- 
ing the deer can be seen. 


Accumulation of dust on the paintings 
was one of the problems that had to be 
solved, Now the source of dust is removed by 
concreting the open courtyards in front of 
the caves and the floor of the caves is cov- 
ered with rubber matting. Leakage of water 
which was another cause for damage to 
paintings has been stopped by grouting fis- 
sures and cracks and providing concealed 
drains. 

Extermination of insects in the holes is 
being suitably dealt with by fumigation and 
other methods. The blanching effect on 
paintings in Caves 16 and 17 has been suc- 
cessfully tackled and, after cleaning, it is 
found that the original freshness of the pig- 
ment, as in the case of the Suttasoma Jataka, 
has not been lost Improved lighting has 
been introduced. It is felt that greater res- 
trietion on the number of visitors entering 
the caves at one time is necessary, For tak- 
ing intensive conservation measures, Caves 
1, 2, 16 and 17 have been closed for six 
months to the publie but excellent repro- 
ductions of the paintings in these caves are 
displayed in Cave 4. 

~ The fear that the frescoes of Ajanta are 
fast deteriorating is based on a general mis 
conception that the paintings have lost their 
freshness. This is noi true. All that is now 
lost is the artificial glossy appearance pro- 
duced by the use of several coats of shellac 
and varnish in the past. As they had deteri- 
orated, their removal was essential and this 
has given a new lease of life to Ajanta 
paintings. 
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Anywhere you want to fly | 
. havea Superflight. 


30 flights each week from Bombay Calcutta & Delh 


From India, British Airways offers And of course, on a Superflight 
you a total of 30 fast, non-stop and you'll experience that special kind of 
one-stop flights a week to the Middle comfort and care for which we're 
East, Europe and Asia. And to world famous with Indian 
London alone we have more flights stewardesses and a choice of meals on 
than any other airline. request, to make you feel at home. 


n British 


SS airways 


We'll take more care of you. ..— 
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CHOP SUEY AND SOUFFLE. China's 71-year-old Vice-Premier, Teng Hsiao-ping (centre), 
Number Three in the Chinese hierarchy, seen with the French Prime Minister, Jacques Chi- 
rac (left), during his weeklong official visit to France. At right is General Favreau, Military 
Governor of Paris. 


GODIVA GOES FOR THE DOCTOR. Mary Ann Thomas astride the “Blue Streak" near 
London's Guildhall, with demonstrators of the Women’s Campaign for Soviet Jewry, as they 
protest against the long prison term imposed on Dr Mikhail Stern in the Soviet Union. 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY, WHERE ARE 
YOU? In keeping with the spirit of. the In- 
ternational Women’s Year, Bengali women 
marched through the streets of Calcutta in 
the scorching May sun to protest against the 
dowry system. 


DECK OVER TROUBLED WATERS, U.S. 
marines take a brie] respite on board the 


z” 


freighter “Mayagu as a destroyer of the 
US Seventh Fleet escorts it away from the 
Cambodian Koh Tang Island. The Americans, 
who had accused the Cambodians of piracy, 
later themselves seized & Polish boat, fishing 
off the Californian coast. 


E c adi SEA 
HE PLAYED MANY ROLES. Durga Prasad 
Dhar (57) died of a heart attack in Delhi. 
Born into an aristocratic Kashmiri brahmin 
family, Mr Dhar was one of the few from his 
community to participate in the “Quit Kash- 
mir” movement led by Sheikh Abdullah 
against Maharajah Hari Singh. In 1948 he 
became Deputy Home Minister of the State 
under the Sheikh. After his resignation from 
the State Cabinet in 1968, he became India’s 
Ambassador to the USSR. Following a spell 
as Minister for Planning, he returned to the 
Soviet Union as our Ambassador—a post he 
held till his death. e 
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«rally of between 100,000 and 200.000 peop 


NOMOSHKAR! The battle of numbers b 
now reached Calcutta. First JP held a pub 
mates) by 100-500,000 people. Then West 


etween Jayaprakash Narayan and the Congress has 
lic meeting attended (according to various esti- 
Bengal Chief Minister S. S. Ray addressed his own 
le. Each claimed the other's rally was smaller 


pe 
gosh NDON 


AFTER ALL, WE ARE A NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS. In Britain's first ever referendum, 

held in June after over a month's hectic campaigning, the people have opted by a large majo- 

rity to remain in the European Common Market. The campaign saw a strange alliance with a 

section of the Labour led by Mr Harold Wilson opposed to another (anti-Market) section led 

by Anthony Wedgewood-Benn, Above: Anti-marketeers, including Mrs Barbara Castle 

left). Social Services Secretary, showing the price differences of commodities in London 

and Brussels at a rally before the referendum was held. 1 
a Hl 
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Seah Po eS MEN RANTO eus GERRY GET UP AGAIN. U.S. President 

i ie ramp of the plane and fell flat (almost hi face at. lz- 

burg airport (see two photographs at left). Mr Ford XM ice ee 

: at : j helped to his feet by A riam 

Chancellor Bruno Kreisky and a military aide, Presid sate M LE 

7 1 1 i t Ford later jokingl i hi 

wife Betty pushed him off the plane and then ane da i See mre Qr 

"left wallowing in the water". The meetin 2 M» porq th mu umbrella while he was 

H : g between M i 
(below) in Salzburg concluded on an encourag ing mate Sate eden Sadat fot Egyp 


| “AND MAY 
Libya's Col 
j Low heir noonti 
* i Mis cnevieve ( 
other award 
petition, Co 
ing of the 
treason” on 
Egypt. He s 
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"THIS FARE FEELS NICE.” A London i 
driver offers fo give a lift to two models. 
This is one of the award-winning photos 
graphs by Kent Gavin, Daily Mirror, Lör- 
don, in the 1974 World Press Photo Contest 
in Amsterdam. j 


is own 
ller 


f 
| 
IT WILL LEARN TO HUNT AND PECK, A 
three-imonth-oid Siamang babu, called Gri- 
seldis, is raised by its fostermother, Hermine 
Fritsche, who is the Duisburg Zoo Secretary 
endum, 3 2 r (Ge ny). The baby's mother refused to 
e mu Mi; ; YE E s ; 3 5 accept it after birth, so termine colunteer- 
oe na E 2 ES . E ed to take care oj it. (Siamang monkeys are 
Castle | Malay and belong to the gibbon group.) 
London 1 n 
H “AND MAY SADAT GET HIS DESERTS.” 
b 


resident i Libya's Col Muammar Gadaffi and aide at 
it Salz- ý i their noontime prayers. This photograph by 
trian i Genevieve Chanvel of Sygma, Paris, is an- 
cat his | other award-winner at the Amsterdam com- 

1 


Pam petition. Col Gadaffi described the reopen- 
zo ing of the Suez Canal as an act of “high 
1 treason" om the part of President Sadat of 
Egypt. He said it was tantamount to diplo- 

matic recognition of Israel. 
iini o Wu VIT e GM en MUERE 


4 PRIZE FOR THE SAUCIEST? Britain's 
mest glamorous pancake race was a'sizzler 
from start to finish im London's Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. The contestants were all Beauty 
Queens, Pauline Peart (22), who is “Miss 
Jamaica” (fourth from left), outstripped the 
field to win the contest sponsored by a 
lemon juice firm, But there were no hard 
feelings. The race was to raise money jor 
-iilldren's “Outward Bound Courses" 


RA IDOOT _ 
JR GOOTER 175 


j ter 175 a better roadster 
Suec ean n the Rajdoot Scooter - 


" than others? In a cla : hich is specially On M 
Ye iie eden rara 
j ste Oro of 46.6 kmijlitre at SP cruising an E 
7/ speed. Forced air cooling, SS ne diro TE 
/ fe MSN the others haye sien up: nifieas 
(29/ Designed for comfort - elegantly - the UE a Intern 
A A Scooter is the two wheeler for today’s go-g 3 Elevez 
It's been proved so. Ue fenm, 
3 ported 
" ance. 


IRAJDOOT qe 
EÉIA/CANDDC | — 
i MODELS E tT 


N woman t 
* Power. Economy. And comfort. Three.essential ^ she has s 


factors that make these Rajdoot models the 1 nopoly b; 
most wanted on Indian roads. | tres GG 
’ It cruises atan easy 50 km. p.h. and speeds up | feeling oi 
to a breathtaking 80 km. p.h. At what cost ? 


g : But ë 

Its power packed 175 cc engine yields as many sce. 

as 42/45 km. per litre. The Rajdoot A/C and D/C 1 N 

] models have been designed to take you wherever i Japan. W 
want to go - comfortably. i Lib? "No 

| vehemenc 

| constantly 


| se face, alls 
y not much 
4 ment, alti 
| have com 
world is í 
Year. In f. 


r: S { 35 : yd TUE | her glory 
1 N f zy RAJDOOT Eom 
Bs AJ- GTS 175 [o 


whole yea 
It's the little bike from Escorts, built to give you a |. ising an e» 
great feel. Right from the word go you can feel its à guides, “M 
175 cc engine punch up an incredible speed of 
j 90 km. p.h. in 11 seconds flat! Economical too. 
j. The GTS carries 8 litres in its tank and takes in 
"more mileage than fuel. There's more. Like its 
Sleek lines and smooth finish that makes the 
Rajdoot GTS what it is - a little bike 
47 with a great feel. 


Few 


One gentle kick. Extended 12 months 
A smooth twist of the guarantee and service 
accelerator and instantly -insurance policy are 
it throbs into life. In your yours with every machine. 
life style. : 

Whether you are a WHAT'S MORE - YOU GET 


5 THE INCO 
easyrider or you need a ESCORTS AFTER EAE 


iuit 
j AFTER SALES 
| runaround, there’s a two BARVICE AND SPARE 
$ wheeler for you fi TS FROM THEIR 2 aai 
5 e FOE BUE ES d. NATIONWIDE networke Escorts Limi 
j @ ; : and + OF 350 SERVICE OUTLETS 
[ 3 pleasure. Specially . 


Motorcycle & 


RE - DID THEY 
designed for Indian road Se earan en A aflaimea tha 
conditions. : Faridabad (Haryana) j -nte Japane; 


m — the same ti 
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roadster 
‘Scooter : A 
ally On May 16, Junko Tabei, a 36- 


imum | year-old Japanese housewife 
g | and mother, became the first wo- 

| man to ascend Mount Everest. 
The achievement had added T 
nificance as it took place during 
International Women’s Year. 
Eleven days later, a Chinese 
team, including one woman, re- 


portediy repeated the perforum- 
ance. 


€ 


1 


by ATUL B. VAIDYA 


" 


} HE name of Junko Tabei will be remem- 
i bered for years to come as the first 
woman to conquer Mt Everest) After all, 


ree.essential | she has shattered a long-standing male mo- 


Japanese Mother On Top 


jels the f nopoly by quietly sipping tea at 8,848 me- 
| tres on the sunny noon of May 16, literally 
speeds up j feeling on top of the world. 
| cost ? i iF But anyone who is looking for a femi- 
ny ! nist crusader in her will be greatly disap- 
f pointed in this 36-year-old housewife from 
Japan. Whai does she think of Women’s 
Lib? “Not much,” she observes without any à —R. B. Bedi 
vehemence. Wiih a dimpled friendly grin IT WAS TOUCH AND GO On May 3, just 13 days before she reached the top, Junko (above) 
constantly flashing across her bespectacled was badly injured in an avalanche. She ibas under orygen for two days after being pulled 
‘ g- face, all she wants to point out is that she is out, literally in the nick of time, from under twe huge blocks of ice. 4 
EN not much interested in the feminist move- SS 
ment, although her crowning victory may are physically built in such a way—men cut Sherpa guides has it that Junko was so ex- 
have come at a time when the rest of the ice with an axe more easily than women. So hausted during the last 50 metres ar so that 
world is celebrating International Women’s they are faster." her rope-mate Tsering, who had been lead- 
Year. In pace She3s only ioo willing BOE ENE "It was a very hard climb. We had to ing the way throughout the final assault, 
ee glory pith od ee ees pass through knee-deep snow, It was a dif- had virtually to pull her along. 
Eudes, one of whom, Sirdar Ang Tsering, = em P 
h t »| 3 saly E stimatine 
ó > > res to glory. “But whenever I thought of de- but they would be grossly underestimating 
Women on their own alone may take a tres to glory. : i s S the capacity of the Japanese housewife who, 
whole year to climb,” she says about organ- scending through the same steep dangergua in spite of her frail-looking body—she is 
rou a - ising an expedition without any male Sherpa route, I was a little scared. I was afraid of oniy 5 feet tall and weighs around 43 kg 
al its guides, "Men are stronger than women; they climbing down.” A rumour among local MEAM 3-year-old daughter, ig re. 
f 1 =. puted to possess tremendous stamin. 
| Services of high-altitude Sherpa guides 
i have become inevitable for all major Hima- 
ləyan expeditions—male or female. Right 
from the time when a short Sherpa, Sirdar 
Tensing Norgay, accompanied a tall well- 
built Sir Edmund Hillary on their first con- 
{ quest of Everest in 1953, these Himalayan 
4 highlanders have become an integral part of 
Si all the expeditions. So there waa nothing 
j unusual if the Japanese women also hired 
à their services, 
5] 
lt Took Eight Attempts 
Although mountaineering interest in 
^ Everest dates back to 1921, when legendary 
| imber G, H. L. Mallory, along with G. H 
j Bullock, explored the peak from its northern 
| Tibetan side, it took 8 attem pts and 32 
2 | years before the British succeeded m puting 
t two men on “the third pole of the world". 
F But as late as 1970, the conquest was re- 
A x A Peking garded as too difficult a task for a woman 
i > e Hsinhua News Agency. . ious ir 
5 RID THEY PLANT THE CHO OE MAD MEE M aes Gem days after $o seriously aspires} 
m | 7 Giaimed that nine Chinese Cis NAMETA sy jor nine climbers to stand on the summit at SS chatued 
ana) hed “te Japanese, According to Junko, it is ir 


the same fime, 
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NEW DELHI 
POLYTECHNIC 
FOR WOMEN 


Offers the following Courses : 
FOR HIGHER SECONDARY 
OR ITS EQUIVALENT 
1. Interior Decoration es 3 years 
& Display 
Secretarial Practice > 2 years 
Commercial Art s 3 yeais 


T RECOGNISED BY THE DIRECTORATE OF 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, GOVT. OF INDIA 


4. Textile Designing 


3 years 
5. Dress Designing = 2 years 
6. Beautician & Hair Dressing 2 years 

7. Home Science 
8. 


= 2 years 

- Home Science on 1 year 
9. Advance Office 

Management 3 1 year 


FOR GRADUATES ONLY 
10. Senior Secretarial Practice 
11. Senior Home Science 

12. Textile Designing 

13. Interior Design 

14. Beautician & Hair Dressing 


Duration : 
1 year 


For Forms and Prospectus contact the Principal at 

J/107;South Extension, Part-I, New Delhi-110049. 
or remit Bs. 3/- (Rs. 4/- by M.O.) ` 

A» PHONE :74325 : meract 


O ‘cme e 
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HDP-3131 


With Pachnol 
you can stomach 
anything 


. Get rid of 
indigestion, 
wind, acidity, 
flatulence with 
Pachnol, 


Pears . 
keeps your skin 
young, innocent. 


LINTAS-PS,54-786 9 
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It was a major breakthrough for wo- 


men when, in 1970, Japanese climber Set-. 


suko Watanabe, as a member of Japan’s 
first successful ascent of Everest, reached 
about 8,000 metres on South Col, establish- 
ing a record for the highest point ever reach- 
ed by a woman on Everest or anywhere else. 
A year later, there was the disastrous inter- 
national expedition (in which its only 
Indian member, Major Harsh Bahuguna, died 
under controversial circumstances). It ap- 
peared that Everest was really too tough for 
women. Then three Japanese women and a 
male Sherpa guide, of an all-woman team, 
conquered the 8,156-metre Mt Manaslu, 
establishing a new altitude record for wo- 
men and raising feminine hopes over Ever- 
est also. 


It was with this background that the 
15-member all-woman expedition, led by 
Mrs Eiko Hisano (41), arrived in Kathmandu 
on January 29 after four years of prepara- 
tions in Japan. Four days later, they left on 
a fifteen-day trek to the Everest base. The 
base camp was pitched on Khumbu glacier 
at 5,350 metres on March. 16 after the mem- 
bers had acclimatised. Crossing the Khumbu 
icefall (a mass of slowly shifting ice and 
snow), the expedition established its second 
high-altitude camp, which practically serv- 
ed’ as an advance base camp for the tradi- 
tional route the climbers meant to take. 
Barring two Americans, who reached the 
summit through the western ridge, and the 
Chinese claims of success from the north, all 
the earlier 33 Everesters had taken the tra- 
ditional route through South Col. 


An Avalanche 


While the expedition was busy laying 
routes on the higher altitude, a tragedy 
struck Camp II on the night of May 3. 
A gigantic avalanche crashed down from 
the face of Nuptse, a sister peak of Everest, 
and destroyed seven out of nine camps. 
Seven members, including Mrs Tabei, and 
six Sherpa guides were injured. The climb- 
ing could not be resumed for four days and 
Mrs Tabei had to remain in an Oxygen tent 
for over two days. She was under medical 
care for four more days. As fate would have 
it, her life was saved by Ang Tsering. 


“I heard a terrible sound like an ex- 
plosion followed by huge blocks of ice crush- 
ing our tent," she says.."One block landed 
on my chest and another on my legs. I start- 
ed suffocating...” But Tsering pulled her 
out by her feet along with another member 
who was sharing her sleeping-bag. “I al- 
most lost my life. Five minutes late and I 
would have died," recalls Junko now, but 
not knowing then that she and Tsering were 
to make history only a few days after the 
mishap. The fulfilment of Mrs Tabei's child- 
hood dream has made Japan the only coun- 
try to have conquered Everest thrice. Japan 
is also the only country to have reached the 
Everest summit in Autumn. 


How did she feel once she reached the 
summit? "I was tired and exbausted and 
thought I should not try to climb such 
mountains again.' But her exhaustion ap- 
parently passed as soon as she started 
looking at the magnificent view that Ever- 
est had to offer. “It is very very lovely, very 
Very beautiful," she says about the view, 
momentarily slipping back into the ecstasy 
she must have experienced. The weather 


GARLANDS OF CONQUEST. 


—Shridhar L. Manandhar 


- Junko with Sherpa Ang Tsering who helped her to the top. 


Mrs Tabei says that it would be difficult to climb without the help of Sherpas. “Men are 


stronger than women,” she adds. But it is 
or women—can succeed without Sherpas. 


generally accepted that no Everest team—men 


was perfect and it was not cold at 12.30 p.m. 
(local time) when she and Tsering reached 
the summit. They searched for a rock on 
the two-metre-by-seventy-centimetre su m- 
mit, but could not find any as it was com- 
pletely covered by ice and snow. They plant- 
ed the national flags of Nepal and Japan, 
took plenty of photographs and talked with 
their colleagues in the lower camps through 
walkie-talkies. After remgining on top of the 
world for about fifty minutes, they started 
their descent—as dangerous and arduous as 
the ascent. 


The Chinese Claim 


Did she see any signs of the Chinese 
expedition which has claimed to have put 
nine persons, including one woman, on the 
Everest summit? Here, for the first time, 
Mrs Tabei becomes cautious; the Chinese 
claim appears to be the only subject she is 
wary of talking about. She wants to keep 
away from any controversy. But an earlier 
statement reported her as saying that she 
did not believe the Chinese claim. Since 
then, she has modified her stand: she is very 
happy that another wo man has followed 
only eleven days after her success; she be- 
lieves the Chinese claim, taking it at its face 
value, and all she meant to say earlier was 
that it was impossible to put nine people on 
such a small summit at a time, but the Chi- 
nese could have done it in batches. Though 
she could clearly see Rongbuk on the north 
and Khumbu on the south, she says she 
could have missed noticing the Chinese 
climbing activities because, being unaware 
of them then, she was noi particularly look- 
ing for it. 


Musie is the only other passion Junko 
has besides mountaineering. In fact, she was 
exposed to music even before she could 
think about mountaineering. She has been 
playing Japan's traditional instrument, the 
Koto, for about fifteen years and recently 
acquired a licence to give lessons in it. She 
is also an accomplished piano player, giving 
piano lessons twice a week to some 12 
children at her home in Saitama near Tokyo. 
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Junko earned a reputation among her 
fellow climbers of being a good singer of 
Japanese and American folk tunes on the 
snowy slopes of Everest. She encourages her 
little daughter Noriko to play the piano, al- 
though at three she is too young to learn 
anything much. Junko and her husband 
Masanobu, who is an engineer with Honda 
and also leader of the Honda Alpine 
Club, take their daughter to many of their 
trekking trips in Japan. What would she 
like her daughter to become—a mountaineer 
or a musician? “She can do what she wants,” 
says the mother. Though the .Tabeis share 
their enthusiasm {for mountaineering, they 
have yet to go together on any major ex- 
pedition. *We are saving it for our old age," 
says Mrs Tabei. 


Climbing Since Her Teens 


Climbing ever since she was a teenager, 
Junko was one of the two summiters on the 
7,950-metre Annapurna HI in 1970. She alsa 
had her share of bad luck so common in 
mountain-climbing. After her successful as- 
cent of Annapurna HI, she failed to scale 
the summits of two of the highest European 
peaks, Mt Blane and Mt Rosa, regarded as 
much easier than the Himala yan peaks, 
"Maybe I will have better luck now," she 
quips. 


Mrs Tabei has been heaped with 
honours in Nepal which no other Everester 
has received since the feat of Hillary and 
Tensing. She and Tsering were taken around 
Kathmandu in a procession and were deco- 
rated by King Birendra with the "Gorkha 
Dakshin Bahu”, one of the highest awards in 
the Kingdom. “Though I know it’s impracti- 
cal, I wish all the members were decorated,” 
she says. Her success, after all, was due to 
the coordinated work by the entire team. 


With Everest already under her feet, 
Junko Tabei now dreams of setting her foot 
on the remaining pole of the world—the 
South Pole. But she has no plans, For the 
present, she would like to go to Hawali— 
away from mountains to enjoy the seashore. 
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K amadeva’s Steed 


Kamadeva or Manmatha, the God of Love, has 
and flowers for arrows. What better “vehicle” can he hav 


66 first parrots known to civilisation 


Y 


were apparently Indian parrots 
brought alive to Aristotle around 323 B.C. by 
pupil, Alexander the Great," records the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The parrot is, in 
Hindu mythology, the steed of Kamadeva, 
the God of Love. 


There are over four hundred members 
of the parrot tribe. Of these, almost all show 


: a remarkable ability to reproduce speech in 


any language. One of the best stories on par- 
rots is by Theophile Gautier, the French 
writer. 


The Breakfast The Cat Missed 


Ir the writer's safe-keeping was left a 
parrot by a friend going on a brief journey. 
The parrot sat atop its perch, rattling its 


- chain, watching nervously the cat eyeing 


it from a corner of the room. The cat look- 
ed with growing interest at what it thought 
must be a green chicken. The cat decided to 
move’ closer to make sure what this funny 
bird was. The moment the cat sprang to- 
wards its kill, the parrot said in a calm 
voice: “Have you breakfasted, James?” 


The cat fell back in abject surprise. It 


| was completely shattered. It was ultimately 


reconciled to treating "the green chicken” 
with the respect due to a proper gentlenian. 


Equally exotic tales of bird life were 
brought back to Europe by Columbus. He 


“had, in all probability, seen the majestic 
- macaws in South America. Macaws are 


marked for their brilliant colouring—the 
_ plue-and-yellow macaw and the red-and- 


a bow of sugarcane 
e than a 
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blue macaw. Usually, it is about three-and- 
a-quarter feet in length, of which the tail 
alone is two feet. These emperors of the 
parrot world fly at heights befitting their 
size and station, perch atop tall palm-trees 
and crack with their enormous beaks palm- 
nuts which man must crack with a hammer. 
One can safely compare the force of a ma- 
caw beak with the bone-smashing jaws of 
the hyena. A macaw, in captivity, can bend 
stout brass knobs as if for fun. 


They Destroy Crops 


Cockatoos are square-tailed, snow-white 
birds, with long erectile crests one usually 
sees at a zoo. These birds thrive in tapti- 
vity but their home is Australia, where 
they flourish in flocks of thousands. They 
became a menace at one time, destroying 
not only weed seeds but crops too. Cocka- 
toos are easily domesticated but love to 
sharpen their beaks on every piece of wood 
they happen to come across. The lower part 
of their beaks is grooved Jike a file and any- 
one putting his fingers into a cockatoo-cage 
does so at his own peril. i 


Contrary to popular belief, some varie- 
ties of parrots have a long life and begin to 
get old only at fifty, while the smaller ones 
have a life-span of a mere five years or so. 
It is best to keep a parrot in a large cage 
because, lacking exercise in a smaller one, 
the bird tends to pluck out its tail feathers 
and, in extreme boredom, its beautiful body 
feathers too. Who said an idle mind is the 
devil's workshop? 
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GET CRACKING. The macaw is so called for his marked partiality to the violet-perfumed 


-oil-nuts of the macaw palm of Brazil. Its powerful beak cracks palm-nuts which man can 


break only with a hammer. 
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THE ROSE-RINGED PARAKEET is remarkable for its capacity to eproduce sounds, Colour- 
ed an electric shade of green, the male has a black, rose-ringed collar. It is a pest to crops. 


TWO'S COMPANY. Macaws, though highly gregarious, are monogamous. Their eggs are laid 
in pairs; and are milk-white im colouring. They are laid im the holes of trees and rocks. 
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of your hands is.subjected to 
constant friction— when you 

wash, when you work, when 
you play. No wonder it be- 

comes irritated’ by this 

constant rubbing. No wonder 

many hands are rough; dry 
and chapped. 


ANTISEPTIC PERFUMED CREAM 


gives your hands the care of its 
comforting properties. When massaged into 
the skin this gentle antiseptic perfumed 
cream liquefies instantly, penetrates deep 
into the pores, and fights dryness and all 
minor infections. Hand over your troubles 
to Boroline. It can deal with the problems 

that affect the skin of your hands. 


G. D. PHARMACEUTICALS PVT. LTD. 
BOROLINE HOUSE > CALCUTTA-700 003 


RE? 
AMLINED FIGU 
= Mac yours... effortlessly... 


A boon from the ancient 
wisdom of Ayurveda 
* No jogging 
* No strain 
* No dieting 
* No unpleasant 
side effects 


30 & 60 capsule bottles 
available from all leading 
chemists. 


Full particulars from 


DEVSONS PHARMA 


PHARMAGEUTICAL DISTRIBUTORS 
Post Box 21, 


PALGHAT-1 (KE RALA) 


Chief Stockists for: 


CALCUTTA, BOMBAY. NEW DELHI, PUNJAB, TAMILNADU, ANDHRA PRA- 
DESH, MADHYA PRADESH RAJASTHAN & BANGALORE 

(1) M/s. Keshavlal Khanderia & Co., 167, Old Chi 

CALCUTTA-1. (2) Mis. Ak 

BOMBAY-I. (3) M/s. 

Hanuman Lane, Princess S 

Asaf Ali Road, NEW DE 

No. 82, CHAND! 


Distributors, C-181, 9th Cross Street, 

ORT acuti Distributors, 

[i Is. Mor Chemists & heer 

BAD (Andhra Pradesh). (11) M/s Manepalli Hosen 

Distributors, BHIMAVARAM, (W. G. Dt.) Andhra P. h Chemists 
Cheat INDORE2 (Madhya Pradesh) (13) Mis, Om Medical Store, Wholesale 
chemists) » Gole Bazar, Sri Ganganagar, (Rajasthan) (14) M/s Indian Pharma- 
os, Fancy Barar, GAUHATI, ASSAM 


21, Silver Jubilee Park Road, BANGAL OQ M/t-The Cochin Ayurvedic Laboratories, 


For further details write tos 


E = ole selling agents for India: 
evsons Pharma (SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
MALAB 
Sig es CO., PALGHAT), Pharmaceutical Distribus 
: B. No. 21, Palghit- (Kerala) P 
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Suez 


66C1HIP me somewhere west of Suez" was 

Nb) the prayer of the boys of my gener- 
ation. India with its traditional mores, 
parent domination, religious taboos and all 
that kind of claptrap was too much about us. 
It was in the West that there were no Ten 
Commandments and a man could raise a 
thirst. Suez was where the inhibitions of 
the Orient ended and the permissiveness of 
the Occident began. 


For four days we stolidly bore the bur- 
den of parental admonitions: “Promise you 
will not drink; promise you won't sleep with 
(at least not marry) a white woman; re- 
member you are your country’s ambassa- 
dors", ete, etc. We bore these exhortations 
like the Imam Zamins (Muslim version of 
St Christopher charms) about our arms. By 
the time we reached Aden, the knots of the 
Imam Zamins had loosened. The Red Sea 
w oother than the monsoon-tossed Ara- 
bian, Mild flirtations had begun at quoits, 
deck-tennis, the swimming pool and the 
dance floor, And the sea, baring its bosom 
to the moon, had the effect of a ton of 
aphrodisiac. By the time our ship anchored 
off the Lion Gates of Port Suez to take its 
place in the queue lining up to go through 
the 105-mile Canal, the sermons against 
drink, fornication and in favour of ambassa- 
dorial deportment had become faint echoes 
in our unwilling ears. 


At Suez the studious took off in cars 
to yisit the Pyramids and the museums in 
Cairo, For those of us for whom the ship 
had become our second home and our 
fellow passengers closer than kin, the 24 
hours through the Canal were the most me- 
morable part of our voyage. The ship was 
like a stately chariot smoothly gliding past 
vast stretches of yellow sands on either side. 
Here and there an oasis of date-palms, or a 
cluster of eucalypti and red oleanders sur- 
rounding a Canal sub-office or à convent, 
Cars sped by on the road that ran parallel 
to the waterway, There was much waving 
of hands. 
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_ Port Said hove into view with the mas- 
Sive four-storeyed department store bearing 
the name of its Jewish owner in mammoth 
letters: Simon Artz. Then the headquarters 
of the Canal Maritime de Suez, followed by 
streets, shops, apartments, The ship was 
moored like a car parked in a busy street, 
Hundreds of boats clustered round the ship. 
Boatmen threw ropes to us on the deck and 
up came baskets full of chocolates, dates, 
cigarettes, cigars, silk shawls—and brisk 
loud bargaining began. 


Port Said gave us the first whiff of 
what we thought was the West—the grand 
display of merchandise in Simon Artz, come- 
ly Egyptian women in opean dress, paye- 
ment cafes, nightclubs which opened up at 
midday with belly dancers to entertain iti- 
nerant passengers, filthy postcards, pimps, 
prostitutes (“You no like lub-lub?"), Some 
of us strolled along the promontory to see 
the statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the 
architect of the Canal, gazing across the 
Mediterranean. Others were lured into shady 
joints to loose their virginity and their pur- 
ses, The ship's siren wailed nostalgically for 
us to return, We were back with brand-new 
cameras and watches, While the gully-gully 
magic man was plucking out new-born 
chickens from ladies’ bosoms, we were avid- 
ly displaying our purchases and comparing 
prices. Patrohs of shady joints were discuss- 
ing venereal disease. 


Port Said was like a heavy boozy even- 
ing. The hangover lasted several days. 
Bottles of scent with famous French names 
were found to contain tea water. Candy 
boxes had one layer of chocolates on ‘top, 
the rest was straw. This was 4l years ago. 
Young Farouk ruled gyer Egypt, but the 
name one heard most often was of Mustafa 
Nahas Pasha. 


The next time I sailed through the Suez 
Canal, Simon Artz had shrunk in size. 
Farouk was gone and Nahas forgotten; the 
man of destiny was Neguib. Port Said had 
lost much of its charm. Vendors of filthy 
postcards and the pimps had multiplied. At 
one place near Ismailia a gang of Etyptian 
workmen awaited our ship. As they espied 
the British ensign on the mast and lots of 
white women on the decks, they got ready 
io welcome them. As the ship glided by they 
took off their tehmads and raised their peni- 
ses to express their regard for the Union 
Jack and the women of Europe. 

My last journey up the Canal was in 
1966. I was the sole passenger of a cargo 
boat, THe City or LoNpow. We were not 
allowed to stop at Port Said. It was not 
worth a stop. Simon Artz was gone, De 
Lesseps*had been taken off his pedestal. 
Half the city was in ruins. But its charred 
buildings were festooned with lights, It was 
the 10th anniversary of the Egyptian take- 
over of the Canal. The hero of Egypt was 
Garnal Abdel Nasser. 

After eight years Port Said is reborn. 
And within me rages a sea fever to revisit 
this most exotic, erotic city that is the real 
gateway to the Occident, 


Are Masanis The Answer? 


ERE couldn't be many families as sharp- 
ly divided in their political loyalties 
as the Masanis. Young Zareer, still working 
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on his doctoral thesis in Oxford, has written 
a splendid biography of Indira Gandhi (Foe 
mish Hamilton and Oxford University 
Press). His mother Shakuntala has complet- 
ed her second Life of Indira for children. 
Both mother and son are passionate admire 
ers of the PM. Minco, on the other hand. & 
the expounder-in-chief of ihe “total revo- 
tution” and as committed to J.P. as he is. 
opposed to Mrs Gandhi. His views can be 
summarised by simply transposing the Arst 
two words and deleting the auestion mark 
at the end of the title of his book, Is J.P. The 
Answer? (Macmillan, Rs 12.50) g 


J.P. is fortunate in having as clear- 
headed an expositor of his politics as Mingo, 
Despite the lucid presentation, “tote! revo- 
lution” remains as negative and nihilistic a 
plan of action as it ever was. It is not likely 
lo have many buyers except those emotions 
ally opposed to the Establishment. In any 
case, whether or not J.P. is the answer be- 
comes an academic exercise since J.P. has 
repeatedly declared that he wiil not 
shoulder political responsibility. 


Masani is, as always, most readable. 
Earlier this year, when I was with J.P. I 
compiled an anthology of slogans chanted 
by the crowds. Most were acclamatory and 
wishing the Lok Nayak immortality—Zin- 
dabad. Minoo has amusing examples of the 
anti-J.P. variety coined by the Communists. 
To wit: America ko de do taar; Jayapra- 
kash ki ho gai haar (Send a cable to the 
States; Jayaprakash has been beaten); Jaya- 
prakash ki kya dawaee? Joota, chappal aur 
pitaee (What is the cure for Jayaprakash? 
Shoes, sandals and a thrashing). One can 
understand why the Communists hate J.P. 
(and Vajpayee). As America ke da datel 
(America’s two pimps), they are in fect the 
chief stumbling-blocks in the Communist 
ambition of hoisting the red flag on the 
ramparts of Delhi's Red Fort. Mung faha har 
Hindustan, Lal qiley par Lal nishan (India 
wants the red embiem on the Red Fort.) 


I have added some anti-Indira slogans 
to my anthology. Dilli ki Rant, Na cha- 
legi teri manmani (Queen of Delhi, you 
will no longer have things your way) had 
apparently J.P.s approval. But despite his 
injunction against vulgarity, the one slogan 
I heard more than the others during his 
famous march in the Capital last winter 
w Delhi ki bitli, m meaow. This 
does not need to be translated, 


Sir B. G. And His "Blacks" 


SIR Bertrand Glancy, known to all by his 

initials, B.G., could be guaranteed 1e 
debunk the pompous but never discourage 
the trier. When he was Governor of the 
Punjab and nearing retirement, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who was staying with him at Govs 
ernment House, tried to pull his leg about 
the very different standard of living he 
would soon have to get used to in England“ 
Cripps’ comment was, “Well, Glancy, you'll 
have Yo bluck your own boots when you get 
home" B.G., without a flicker of & smile, 
replied, “Oh no! I'm going to Kenya where 
I can boot my own blacks.” 5 


* "The Princely india b Know" by Sik Conrad Cw- 
field, Indo-firitish Historigal Society; Price Rs aS. 
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Patrick Mace knew he wasn't aetting onou- "m ) YAN pie I 
gh exercise to keep himself in shape. Flab on Othe 
his chestand thighs and around the waistline. IH > n t 
Even worse, by the end of the day he felt worn tract 
out—just enough energy to grab a beer and taker 
settle down in front of the T.V. "I felt like a tired de v 
old man", writes Patrick. "Then a friend talked door 
me into trying the Buliworker. Best decision | ever 00 
made. In a few days Lbegan to feel the difference 
and see the improvement in my body. After a few t 
weeks | was stronger and fitter than I'd ever been Hom 
in my life, Take my word for it: It's great to be back 
in shape-and there's nothing like Bullworker for i 
getting results fast.” i d 
- What Bullworker has done for Patrick M i 
at Bullworker has done for Patrick Mace ! 
and nearly two million men the world frler 
] H urc 
around, it can do for you. Here's how: ei 
"Bullworker starts you out with a simple to spare, you'll be back in top shape: stro- quirt 
— 7-Exercise programme anybody can,per- nger, fitter and more vigorous than ever then 
a form, whether you're 15 or 50, fat orskinny, before, We guarantee it or it won't cost day, 
in pretty good shape orhaven't worked out you a paisal our 
in years. From the very first day you'li see Post coupon today for free details of this cask 
your strength increasing on the built-in amazing fitness plan already endorsed by abot 
Powermeter. After three or four sessions — more than nearly two million enthusiastic age 
] you begin to fee! the difference as your users the world around. There's no obli- Tm 
muscles regain their tone, After justtwo gation; no salesman will call. But 
weeks you'll be able to actually see and ET eer epi: Serer M 003 
measure the improvement in your body. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
| You're then ready to start adding specia- 2 des divano be in a shane g tou 
5 s i resets | Please send me withoul cost or est 
Í pre. e ccce Wi dd n ppalsiyou i fene í obligation full details documen- i A 
| want: more powerful arms and back flat, : & J| teron of Bullworker training that ff Be 
! steel-hard abdomen,—broader shoulders, wo | guarantees us results in just two E frig 
| —deeper chest,—muscular thighs and cal- n weeks, 1L-76 ing 
| ves. Every day you train better, but the ] Name.. oe | 
| exercises always seem easy to you because Address. : : i ie 
every day you grow progressively stronger. ! Olea 4 f gan 
Soon you'll be running through the com- i BULLWORKER SERVICE TOC | ; He y ing 
plete 25-exercises programme—takes just — B 15 Mathew Road, Bombay 400 004 Í 
5 minutes in all—and find you have energy ag ee fo Na ta EEE] 
rec) 
as STVVENTIETH CENTURY CALENDAR 
WITH EXCITING FOUR COLOUR ILLUSTRATIONS elai 
(just enclose only postage stamp worth 20 paise ) ie 
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“We can offer a decent plot im 
our special park for $500 
a piece. It’s cheaper to take the 
double. We always advise our 
married couples to do that.” 


by NAYANA GORADIA 


E were in New York State driving 

¿down a typical American main street, 
compounded of rows of service stations, 
parking lots, used car lots, a cafe with a cut- 
out cowboy on top, a restaurant inside a 
giant wigwam and vast shopping plazas, 
when we came across a gracious white coun- 
try mansion with a large rotating sign on 
top. It sternly asked: “Have you reserved 
your grave?” 


Intrigued and agog with wide-eyed 
Mark Twainsian innocence, we stopped by. 
In the elaborate oak-panelled hall, piped 
music relayed sombre strains from Verdi's 
Requiem 


The proprietor, a tall stout man with a 
great mop of curly hair and a huge brist- 
ling moustache, came bounding across the 
room to us. “Your servant," he said with a 
bow. “Burt’s the name.” He wore a pork- 
pie hat and a carnation in his buttonhole. 
Otherwise he had none of those morbid pro- 
tractions generally associated with an under- 
taker. On the contrary, he was full of joie 
de vivre, very disturbingly like a door-to- 
door salesman. 


“Looking for a place in the Heavenly 
Home?” he asked with disconcerting cheer. 


“Uh, huh,” said my husband guardedly. 


A Very Permanent Purchase 


“Very wise, very wise,” nodded our 
friend. “After all, this is a very permanent 
purchase. It’s never too early to start plan- 
ning. Not that you look as though you'll re- 
quire it for quite some time to come. But 
then you never can tell, Why, only the other 
day, we had this young man browsing in 
our Coffins Section, lovingly fingering a 
casket with a quilted satin interior. *How 
about signing up on our new Economy Pack- 
age Deal?" I say to him. 'Not now, he says. 
‘ll come again next week.’ He sure does. 
But alas as a corpse!” 


He explained the vagaries of human life 
to us in soothing, professionally impersonal 
gestures, Our health, he said, looked good. 
Age was on our side. He did not mean to 
frighten us. But heart attacks were becom- 
ing a common occurrence. And cancer... 


Burt picked up a printed form and be- 
gan his inguisition. “What are ycu think- 
ing of? Interment or incineration?” 


“Phe latter, replied my husban d 
recklessly. 


“Ah, you must be a Hindu" he ex- 
claimed triumphantly. “I have just the thing 
for you. We can arrange to have the "Hare 
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Krishna Hare Rama’ chant played during 
the last rites. Shall I also make a note that 
incense be lighted? We offer sandalwood, 
jasmine and rose. With Burt there, you'll 
have nothing to worry. All we ask is to be 
informed as soon as the client is dead, 


"Now one word about the plots. We can 
offer a decent one in our special park for 
$500 a piece. It's cheaper, however, to take 
the double one. We always advise our mar- 
ried couples to do that. Provisions can also 
be made for children and favourite pets. 
Why, only the other day, we had to make 
arrangements to accommodate a horse with 
iis owner!” 

“We even have a new Instalment Pay- 
ment Plan which might interest you,” he 
suggested temptingly. 


"You mean pay now and die later?" 


Burt handed us a couple of brochures 
outlining the services offered. 


The First Class client qualified for an 
ebony casket, fresh flowers, three days’ re- 
pose in a luxurious carpeted air-conditioned — 
parlour with period chairs for callers, pray- — 
er books, live organ music and a procession — 
of chauffeur-driven black limousines for the — 
final procession to the “Heavenly Home". 
The service also included insertion of notic- 
es in newspapers, fees for the clergyman and | 
engraved "Thank You’ cards of acknowledge 
ment to be sent out by the bereaved family, | 


“Embalmment” is a part of the fare and 


Burt throws in a special extra—pedicure, — 
Continued 
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France, Tand of forward fashion, comes modern styling in | 
Elegant designs and up-to-date techniques from in 
'ope's Je ding sanitaryware manufacturers, Porcher of France, 
distinction to Khodiyar Sanitaryware. " 
y "excellence has found favour in foreign markets 
estified by the award of Export Badge for 1973-74 
- Chemicals and Allied Products Export Promotion Council. 
; MAE from durable, non-porous, non-crazing, vitreous china, : Za 
Khodiyar Sanitarywere offers you a range of styles and colours to 
‘choose from. And there's a size to suit your decor—see your Khodiyar 
dealer today. 


P 


Khodiyar Pottery Works Ltd. Lo 
Sihor (Gujarat 
Telephone: 3 Telegram: POTTERY 
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manicure, hair-styling and make-up “free 
of charge". Surely another $250 is not too 
much for the special services of a Master 
-4' Cosmetician in "fixing facial expression to 
^ order”. This service applies only to the 
Goiden deluxe customers. 


1f the client opts for the Economy Class, 
however, he has to let nature take its own 
course and hope for the best. Apart from 
freezing the face into a perpetual smile, the 
Economy Class offers its client most of the 
"regular" services—air-conditioned comfort, 
prayer books, music—but there is no men- 
tion of "perpetual care of the graves" as a 
part of the purchase price. The Economy 
client, while entitled to free notices in news- 
| papers, gets "no break on the digging char- 
5 ges". Flowers are provided. But they are 
f waxed. 


If a client wants a gold-plated casket, 
he must subscribe to Burt’s “Golden deluxe”; 
© + that is if he does not mind spending a life- 
time’s savings on “Eternal Sleep”. There are 
other things upon which a millionaire can 
dissipate his money. If his fancy veers to 
exotic orchids flown in from Tahiti, he can 
obtain these as well. 


Burt suddenly came bounding out of 
his little office like a cuckoo from a clock: 
“Now for the locales. I've got some real 
super ones to show you.” He shepherded us 
into his black limousine which looked sus- 
piciously like a funeral car and drove us 
off to a tranquil park. 


‘Tenderness Hill’ 


“Welcome to Tenderness Hill,” said our 
inexhaustible host. “How would you like 
that quiet secluded spot beneath the elms?” 


a) 


Always the pragmatic salesman, he con- 
tinued: “To give local colour, we have even 
provided a village chapel. We had it impor- 
ted all the way from England: the stones, 
the timber, the bell—the lot. There’s nothing 
we wouldn’t do for a client! Of course, the 
closer you get to the chapel, the more ex- 
pensive your plot gets.” 


Burt’s voice took on a sonorous, seduc- 
tive tone: “Can you imagine yourself lying 
in deep slumber, dreaming of gurgling 
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brooks and thatched cottages, drinking deep- 
ly at the well of calm sweetness? Kinda 
Wordsworthian, eh?" 


n He suddenly came down to earth, “Our 
monument-maker can provide you with a 
marble footstone which will carry your 
name, If you like our. Antique Touch, he 
will do the lettering in olde English and 
smudge it to make it look real old." 


Our lack of enthusiasm disconcerted 
Burt. *Ah, perhaps you would like bright 
lights, the noise, the bustle. I keep forget- 
ting that you are both so young! 


“Not to worry—I have a place for yi. 
Right near the Highway. You can saj/Nullo 
to the folks as they whizz by. Besides, next 
to you is a jolly old friend of mine. Full 
of jokes and funny stories he was. He'll 
simply kill you with his laughter." 
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Burt's increasing garrulousness began 
to take its toll. We were reduced to total 
silence. He looked perturbed. After all, we 
could be some dispossessed royalty with a 
convenient bank balance tucked away in 
Switzerland. 


“We even go in for mausoleums and EA 
that kind of thing, you know! Not your Taj 
Mahals, of course. But we don't do too 
badly either. Last year we had this meat- 
packing millionaire from Chicago who wan- 
ted a real swank palace. He evén had his 
carpeis and art treasures moved in. The 
joint had to be made earthquake- and fire- 
proof. And do you know what?" he asked, 
dropping into a furtive whisper. “We even 
fitted in a hi-fi system to carry an echo— 
for atmosphere. Kinda spooky, l thought, 
but a customer is a customer." 


Cold Storage Facilities 


He suddenly looked apologetic and con- 
fessed: "I haven't got any cold storage 
facilities.” 


"Cold storage?" I asked incredulously. 


“Yes, for preservation. Ever since some 
wise guy wrote that piece in The Reader's 
Digest, folks are getting hot and bothered 
all the time. Only yesterday we got this 
phone call from a dame wanting us to pre- 
serve her and her poodle so that they can be 
resurrected together. Fancy that.” 


For a minute Burt sounded old and de- 
feated. But recovered soon. 


“We at Burt’s will also be in a posi- 
tion to offer all these facilities, Just yo 
wait for a year. My son is finishing h is dip- — 
loma in Funeral Management before jo 
the family business..." A. 


I remembered The Sleeping Bea 
and wondered if Burt’s services co 
vide a Prince Charming to 
princess back to life on: 


eT: 
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HIS FATHER’S VOICE. Amit, son of today’s singing rage Kishore 
Kumar, has a voice that very closely resembles his father’s. Amit plays 
the romantic léad. (with Jayasudha) in his father's Shabbash Daddy. 
He sang for new hero Prem Krishan in Jaan Haazir Hai. 


Kishore Kumar, Mukesh, Roshan, S. D. Burman, 
Hemant Kumar—they have made a name for them- 
selves in film music. And their sons and daughters 
are keeping up the tradition... 

JA 


by HARISH TIWARI 
Photographs by Brij Kumar Verma 


T get a break in the impregnable world of film music is indeed 
difficult. But it is comparatively easy for those born with a 
musical spoon in their mouth. Children of famous musicians and sin- 
gers have recently emerged on the scene. Only time will tell whether 
they will continue to live in the shadow of their fathers or succeed 
in carving out special niches for themselves, 


Rahul Dev Burman has already emerged from the shadows. He 
has steadily evolved a style of his own, thus ending the prattle of 
‘those who said that at best he could only be a weak echo of his father, 
Sachin Dev Burman. 


Rahul cannot deny the advantage he has on most of his contem- 
poraries. Raised in an environment of song and music, he grasped 
the complex arrangement of orchestral music at an early age. As 

, S. D. Burman’s assignments kept increasing, the crumbs began to fall 
into Rahul's lap. Whereas strugglir, music directors have to wait for 
that crucial first assignment, Rahul did not have to go knocking at 
doors with his musical wares. Rahul landed Mahmood’s Chhote Nawab 
and his career was off to the proverbial flying start. 


Rahul, with his experimental use of modern recording techniques, 
is creating a distinctive sound of music. Though sometimes branded a 
“noise-maker’, even his “cacophony”—Aapke ‘kamre mein (Yaadon 
Ki Baraat), Jai Jai Shiv Shanker (Aap Ki Kasam), Hamme tumko 
dekha (Khel Khel Mein)—has a heady melody of its own, Rahul 
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MAD ABOUT DADDY, Like Amit, Nitin Mukesh’s voice is very much | 
like that of his father whom he adores, Still Nitin retains that “some- 

thing special” which sets him apart from the rest. We heard him in 
Subse Bada Sukh and Dhuen Ki Lakeer. 
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SHE LOOKS ‘COMPOSED’ ON STAGE. Sushma, who showed rare 
gi in making e stage oop nrg a day after the sudden death 
of her composer-father, Bhola Shreshtha, is set t i 
no longer a mere “child singer”. 9 go pisces She te 


handpicks Western musical instruments, giving them as much import- 
ance as others do to the voice of the singer, Equally at home with folk 
and classical music, his magical blend of these with the Western beat 
is not only popular but pleasing even to the critical ear—Beeti na 
bitai raina (Parichay), Raina beeti jai (Amar Prem), Zindagi se koi 
shikwa to nahin (Aandhi). 


CHIP OF THE OLD BLOKE. S. D. Burman Gie ha fratu proud oe 
Son Rahul, who has emerged as 4 trend-setter. a n pusio t Mathe 
estern-oriented but he can also provide a p Seri : 
Indian and the Western (Parichay, Amar Prem, 


THAT SENSUAL FEELING. Rano Mukherjee, still remembered for 
her Naani teri morni ko chor le gaye (Masoom), now excels in sen- 
sual Western numbers—like the title song of Call Girl. Combined 
with the sensuality is the sweetness of her father, Hemant Kumar. 


Having outgrown the inherited mantle, Rahul has succeeded in 
taking over from where Shanker-Jaikishan left off. 


Rajesh Roshan, son of the late Roshan, has two films to his credit: 
Kunwara Baap and Julie, His scores in these films earmark him for 
that coveted place at the top. 


Though Rajesh relies heavily on orchestral backing, tHe simple 
melodic structure of his music comes across. This is because, like 
Rahul, Rajesh strives to get the best out of his singers and the instru- 
ments he employs. 


Rajesh cannot claim absolute freedom from his father's style— 
which is apparent in the lullaby, Aa ri aa jaa (Kunwara Baap). Rajesh 
admits this himself: “I literally learnt the art of music at the feet of 
my father. I used to assist him in composing tunes by playing the 
tabla. How can I say my style is different from his?" 


With his father's death, Rajesh abandoned his studies to pursue 
a career in music. His mother, Ira Roshan, a singer and composer 
{she completed the Anokhi Raat score following her husband's death), 
was the first to encourage Rajesh. With the help of lyricist and 
family friend Anand Bakshi, Rajesh joined the orchestra of Laxmi- 
kant Pyarelal, with whom he worked for five years, consolidating his 
elementary knowledge of music. $ 


Rajesh today has over a dozen assignments. He is confident that 
he will-live up to the name of Roshan, which means “Fame”. 


Nitin Mukesh was first heard in a chorus song of Mera Naam 
Joker. But hìs singing prowess was revealed only with the release of 
Dhuen Ki Lakeer in which he sang with Vani Jairam the duet, Tert 
Jheel si gehri aankhon mein, under the baton of Shamji Ghanshanyji. 


The influence of Mukesh is clearly discernible in Nitin's singing 
of this duet, It is strange that newcomers imitate the voice of Mu- 
kesh more than any other singer's. It could be because of the smooth 
range of his voice without any undulations or gimmickry—therefore * 
easy to imitate. T 

Mukesh possesses a voice which sets him apart from the horde of 
imitators. Like K. L. Saigal, Mukesh awakens emotions and touches 
the listener's heart. Nitin has inherited this quality. 


“I've been mad about Daddy's voice since I was a kid. I began 
singing and accompanied: him at stage shows. With his advice, I 
started training under Ustads. I can't help it if I sing like him... I'm 
his son, after all. In trying to be different, I'll only distort my voice!" 


—Continued 
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in baby food, 
they find in Amulspray. -. 


Amulspray contains the 
vitamins, minerals and 
proteins necessary to 
make your baby grow 
healthy and strong 


Amulspray has all the 
natural ingredients found in 
milk plus vitamins and 
mineral supplements. 
Vitamins for resistance to 
infections and for a healthy 
appetite, healthy nerves, 
gums, eyes and teeth. 
Niacin to promote digestion 
and assimilation, and 
required for a healthy skin. 
And minerals such as calcium 
and phosphorus, so essential 
for a proper bone structure. 
Iron aids blood formation. 


Protein is the basic material 
for cell building and growth. 
Amulspray not only contains 


top quality proteins, but 
adequate proteins, thanks to 


its formulation. 


Amulspray can even be 
digested by babies a few 
days old 

Each drop of milk is reduced 
to finest particles of powder. 
The fat is dispersed and this 
Jeads to easy digestion and 
intake of the baby food. 


The Amulspray formula 

is well-balanced enough 

for babies to get the 

maximum benefit 
Amulspray not only contains 
adequate proteins for baby, 
but also carbohydrates and 
fats in proper proportions, 
making it an ideally balanced 
baby food. 
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There is little difference between the 
voles of Nitin and Shailendra Singh. Yet 
jn Bobby Raj Kapoor opted for the latter. 
A bit discouraged, Nitin remains a sport and 
is all praise for Shailendra’s voice. 


Nitin is determined to make it on his 
own, without his father having to pull the 
strings for him. “If I had to struggle like 
Daddy once did, I'd have abandoned the rat 
race long ago. Compared to his, my road is 
smooth. I don’t need his help, only his 
blessings.” 


Nitin, a bit wary of fluctuations in the 
music profession, is playing it safe. He has 
become an Assistant Director to Hrishikesh 
Mukherjee 


‘k and b s The late Bhola Shreshtha was a respect- 
s ed figure in the world of film music. Rabin- 
_ dranath Tagore had been so impressed with 

spraye f Osseo his tabla-playing that he had presented him 
issolves ` with a silver tabla as a token of appreciation, 
logging Bhola Shreshtha left Calcutta for Bom- 
baby bay with K. C. Dey and his nephew, Manna 
A Dey. He began as an assistant to Khemchand 

of air. Prakash, but soon became a composer in 
sly his own right (Lakhon Mein Ek, Yeh Basti 
y quick Yeh Log). His ghazals, Sum sun O pyaare 


hansa and Dil jalega to zamane mein ujala 
hoga, are still remembered. But with the 
sudden illness of heroine Madhubala, films 
with Bhola Shreshtha as music director 
had to be shelved. Broken, he devoted him- 
self to working on a book on tabla-playing. 


Bhola Shreshtha died of heart attack 
one day before a scheduled stage perform- 
ance of his 10-year-old daughter, Sushma. 
Sushma did not postpone the show; nor did 
she create a scene by a copious flow of 
Mears. She began her song and stayed on 
stage till she had satisfied the audience's de- 
mand for encores. She remembered her 
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MENES. 


PRITI SAGAR WITH HER FATHER, SINGER-ACTOR MOTI SAGAR. Priti, a niece of 
Mukesh, has scored with her very first song in Hindi films, My heart is beating, picturised on 
Lakshmi in Julie. A B.A. from St Xavier's College, Bombay, Priti has sung 20 to 25 songs so 
far, including the qawwali, Chal gaya chal gaya husn ka teer chal gaya, with Raji in Dhoti 
Lota Aur Chowpatty. Priti's father, who's resumed his acting career with films like Sanman, 


Asli Roop, Prerna and Gowd Night, sang his 


own songs in the early fifties. In the film 


Shikar, he sang Woh saamne-aaye mere and Bahaar dekh ke dil (with Sudha Malhotra). 


father’s words: “I have left films. But my 
daughter will make me return.” 


Sushma’s first hit was Mummy ko papa 
se pyaar hai from Andaz, which was follow- 
ed by numbers in Aa Gale Lag Jaa and Jan- 
war Aur Insaan. a 


Sushma's voice resembles Asha Bhosle's 
in its powerful force and flexibility of style. 
Sushma shows sure signs of becoming to- 
morrow's singing sensation. But she will 
have to bide her time till the right breaks 
come her way. 

Amit Kumar, son of today's leading 
male singer, Kishore Kumar, recently ap- 
peared in a TV programme. Unashamedly 
imitating his father's yodelling style and 
mannerisms, Amit seemed ill at ease—per- 
haps out of nervousness. Like Nitin, Amit 
sings the same song about his father: “After 
all, I am his son. I'm trying to break away 
from the Kishore mould but it's very diffi- 
cult..." 

Amit is also an actor and appeared 
as a child star in his father's Door Gagan Ki 
Chhaon Mein and Door Ka Rahi and, recent- 
ly, in Badhti Ka Naam Dadhi. Amit has set 
his heart on a singing career. He has already 
recorded a number of songs under top music 
directors. 

Fond of Western music, Amit likes light 
ghazals and K. L. Saigal too. His favourite 
composer is R. D. Burman, in whose com- 
pany he spends most of the day. 

Kishore Kumar is determined that his 
son should make the grade on his own, ("He 
does give me valuable tips but stays away 
from my recording sessions—so that he does 
not influence me.”) 


Lata Mangeshkar and Asha Bhosle de- 
serve occasional vacations from their"hectic 
whirls of singing assignments. Rano Mu- 
kherjee, daughter of Hemant Kumar, is one 
voice which can fill the gap and give breath- 
ing time to Lata and Asha. Rano's render- 
ing of the title song of Call Girl shows a 
flair for Western compositions. Her voice 
is as forceful and natural as Usha Iyer's and 
admirably suited to the changing trends in 
film music. 


Rano was first heard as à child in Nani 
teri morni ko chor le gaye (Masoom), which 
revealed the innocent quality of her voice. 
And how can one forget her Kabuliwala 
aaya snatch in the Bimal Roy-Hemen Gupta 
film in which Balraj Sahni played the title 
role! Today, her voice is sensual and excit- 
ing. At the same time, she has inherited the 
soft seriousness found in the old numbers of 
her father, singer-composer Hemant Kumar. 
Rano deserves a better deal. 


On the periphery also stands Priti Sa- 
gar, daughter of singer-actor Moti Sagar. 
Heard recently in Julie (My heart is beat- 
ing), Priti has bagged some important sing- 
ing assignments, including Shyam Benegal's 
Sahara for which Vanraj Bhatia has scored 
the music. 


The second generation of music directors 
and singers are definitely in an envious posi- 
tion. But the path has not always been 
smooth. To emerge from the shadow, a cer- 


tain amount of talent is needed. And a little 
bit of luck, 


Translated from the Hindi by 
Khalid Mohamed 
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At Rasik Raval’s recent exhibition in 
Bombay, he proved again that his deep at- 
tachment to his decorative images is unshak- 
able. The nude elongated female figures in a 
folksy setting continue to dominate. They 
appear in a multitude of colours but always 
within the same frozen form. Textures are 
carefully manipulated to be “interesting” 
Without expressing anything very signifi- 
cant, 


All the artist’s skill is expended on 
creating a pleasant, highly generalised vis- 
ual effect which has no relation to primary 
human emotions. Every painting is essen- 
tially a variation on a theme, which is no 
doubt a convenient and economical mode of 
artistic expression. That the theme itself is 
simple, child-like, pseudo-primitivist and 
with commercial art glossiness ensures its 
popularity. It also ensures its failure in 
circles where art is taken seriously. 


Raval is obviously talented. He has a 
flair for poetic colour harmonies and a line 
that never loses its sense of direction. He 
has decided to use his abilities exclusively to 
please the general public. 
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by S. K.NAG 


The old jockey rode like n man 
possessed. All of him, his pain, 
siekness and hatred. were 
squeezed—t o g ether with what 
little energy was lefí in him— 
into a last knot of determination 
to win the race... 


VEYULAB SINGH sat uneasily in the Jock- 
Ùr ey’s Room and sweated. It is an ordeal 
—these few minutes before you mount your 
horse for the race. You sit in your colours, 
fidgeting with the whip, trying to appear 
cool and collected and talking everything 
but horses while, unseen by anyone, you are 
always fighting hard to keep down the tu- 
mult that lies beneath the apparently calm 


| surface of the fiercely competitive business 


o cur 


at hand. It is not so bad when you do not 
care so much, one way or the other. But, 
today, Gulab did care—he had to. 


Gulab was sitting by the door so that 
he could watch the seven other jockeys, 
especially Rashid Khan, Mohanlal and Cha- 
man, better. It occurred to him that all the 
others were considerably younger than he. 
He had been at it too long. At least a de- 
cade longer than one should be... But that 
was how it was. 


Gulab was born in a stable, so to say, 
for his father was a trainer of racehorses. 
Gulab practically grew up on the saddle— 
a saddle was to him as water to a fish: home. 
But now he was a battered fifty-nine and 
had very little time left. That at least was 
what the doctor said, unless he gave up rac- 
ing for good and spent about six months in 
à sanatorium for consumptives. 


It was not love for horseflesh that had 
kept Gulab on the saddle when his contem- 
Doraries, mostly lesser jockeys than he, 
had left when the going was good and 
Were now comfortably settled in some 
other trade, No, Gulab did not like riding 
old patched-up nags at this third-class rac- 
IDfscentre and to be at the mercy of stingy, 
Sxall-time owners for his bread. Especially 
When, at one time, he was considered among 
the best in the country. 

t Those were the days! Big owners used 
9 vie with one another for the privilege 
= retaining him—once he was even 
aken to Vilayat by the Maharaja of Pipla- 


| garh to ride his horses at Newmarket, 


poodwood and Ascot. It was just the fact 
at he blew his money when he should 
AG had some put away... Then the dire 
necessity of living made him go on and on. 


her Well, now he was dying and all the Ma- 
ic Jas, General Sahibs, champagne par- 
“s and the convertible Buick he once own- 
Would not alter the fact. Nostalgia never 
€s anything, but it is often retained as the 


b 
utt end of a sad practical joke of fate. To 
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the fate that was his, Gulab needed 
oney and the only way he knew to get 
hold of the kind of money that would keep 
him in the sanatorium for six months was 
gambling. And that was exactly how he was 
Eoing to earn it—in this race. It would be his 
last gamble. A gamble for his life. 

The aged grey horse he was riding in 
this race was a good animal but, like Gu- 
lab himself, long past its prime. It was 
the story of a faded old man on a faded old 
horse. The thought had amused him last 
evening. Now that the race was near, it fail- 
ed to amuse him, though. Mighty Grey—for 
that was the name of the animal—had no 
chance unless Rashid on Kasturi, Mohan- 
la] on Recoup and Chaman on Zeenat pull- 
ed their mounts in Gulab's favour. 

Reaching an understanding with these 
three was difficult, but Gulab was an old 
fox. With the promise of a good percentage 
of the take if the gamble succeeded and 
some sentimental blackmail about how his 
life depended on winning the race, he could 
finally make the boys come around. 

With great difficulty Gulab had raised 
two thousand rupees. He had divided the 
money into two equal parts and given these 
to two of his friends who would lay the bets 
on Mighty Grey on a last-minute signal from 
him. Gulab expected the two thousand to 
fetch twenty or maybe even twenty-five 
thousand. Even after paying handsome 
amounts to his three collaborators, he should 
be left with enough to buy a fresh lease on 
his life. 


AS the bel] rang, signalling the jockeys to 

mount their horses, Gulab gave a last 
questioning look at hís partners in crime 
who, with a sly wink or the slightest nod, 
let him know that the deal was on. 

Going round the paddock, Gulab spot- 
ted one of his friends who was to put his 
money on Mighty Grey and gave him the 
pre-arranged signal to confirm that every- 
ihing was right. He saw the man turn and 
walk towards the bookmakers' ring. 

The bell rang again and the jockeys 
steered their horses out of the paddock in a 
single file. It was a 1,400-metres race and the 
eight horses began their slow trot to the 
starting-boxes. Clouds had been gathering 
for some time and now a slow but steady 
drizzle started. Gulab drew up beside 
Mohanlal and asked; "Is it going to work 
out?" 

"Don't worry, Chacha," said Mohanlal, 
whose mount Recoup was the second fa- 
vourite at 3 to 1. "If anyone ditches you, it 
will be Rashid. He is on the favourite and he 
will have to pull it with great tact to fool 
the stewards. He may lose his nerve at the 
L last moment and let the horse go." 

3 “J don't think Rashid will do such daga- 
baazi with me, especially as he knows my 
life depends on winning this race," said 
3 Gulab. “His father Amanatullah was my fast 
x friend," he added, if only to reassure him- 
self. 

Mohanlal kept quiet and Gulab let 
Mighty Grey drop back till he was abreast 
xl of Rashid on Kasturi. His experienced eyes 
could immediately see the great difference 
à between the trim chestnut filly, her coat 
glistening with the rain on it, and his own 
aged animal, 
^ “Beta, teri niyat pucci hai na?" asked 

Gulab in a whisper, craning his neck t 


:38 


wards Rashid. Rashid was visibly nervous. 
He was barely twenty with all the ambitions 
of youth and had never deliberately pulled 
a horse with a chance. Gulab was a boyhood 
hero for whose riding ability he still had 
regard. But now he was greatly annoyed 
at the old man’s indiscretion in speaking to 
him, With an almost imperceptible nod, he 
hurriedly drew Kasturi away. 

Chaman trotted up to Gulab. He was a 
distant relation of the old man. Gulab 
had once been involved in a brief affair with 
his mother. Perhaps because of the interfer- 
ence that the three-year-old Chaman had in- 
advertently caused at that time, Gulab never 
liked the chap. 

“How are you feeling, Chacha?” asked 
Chaman, a sly, conspiratory half-smile on 
his wide mouth. The question irritated Gu- 
lab. How the hel] was he supposed to feel? 
He muttered something, dug his heels on 
Mighty Grey's flanks and pulled away. Gu- 
lab half suspected Chaman would pull some 
dirty trick. After all, his mount, Zeenat, 
must be going at quite a good rate—it was 
supposed to be the dark horse of the race. 


The horses were now near the starting- 
boxes. Gulab was drenched, bis cerise-and- 


green-stripped jersey clinging to his emacia- 
ted body. He could feel the fever coming. 

Gulab had drawn third position from 
the rails, He had no difficulty in putting the 
even-tempered Mighty Grey into the box. 
On his inside, in Box No. 2, Nelson was find- 
ing it difficult to get Heera into the box and 
was freely cursing. In the fourth box, just 
on Gulab's outside, Gopinath was sitting 
calmly astride Atlantis, but Gulab could 
see that he was unusually tense, the tick at 
ihe corner of his mouth working. At 42, 
Gopinath was steadily going down the 
ladder without reaching anywhere near the 
top. He was a bitter man of late. 


It did not take much figuring out for 
Gulab to see the reason behind Gopinath's 
iension. He had a job to do and was worry- 
ing about it, Atlantis was a fast sprinter 
belonging to the same stable as Rashid's 
mount, Kasturi. Gulab was convinced that 
Gopinath had been instructed to cut across 
the horses drawn on his inside in order to 
get to the rails and then set a fast pace, 
holding others at bay till Rashid made his 
challenge. 

Well, if this was Gopinath's job, Gulab 
would have to make a quick getaway to 
avoid being blocked at the very beginning." 
The course had a short 400-metres final 
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straight after a rather sharp bend and he 
must have Mighty Grey well placed at the 
beginning of the straight to win the race, 
even with the three best horses pulled in » 
his favour. He could not afford to be inter- ` 
fered with at any stage, particularly at the 


start. 
“Don’t try to cut me off, Gopi,” pleaded ds 
Gulab. : ! Gulab, 
Gopinath was mad at not being given despera 
the ride on Kasturi. Now he turned his pock- 
marked face towards Gulab and hissed: “Zo 
“Mind your own business, you son of a pig!” ünWernco 
The horses were now properly stalled. -— - Bhssful 
Gulab gave two mild cracks with his whip the ben 
across Mighty Grey’s flank to keep the horse spect of 


alert. As soon as the gates opened, he dug aa be his i 


his heels hard into the horse's ribs and made ER 
for the rails. Gopinath tried the same trick, ge Atl: 


but Mighty Grey was just that shade faster ; was all 
than Atlantic. Through the corner of his left "E him eas 
eye, Gulab had a glimpse of Kasturi missiny f W Winning 
the start, getting badly stuck in a bunch & PLANS heels wi 
of four horses in the rear. Rashid had not ^ wi i with eve 
failed him. \ E E h 
Suddenly, ìt seemed all too easy to Gu- 4 i Mo 
lab, He had let Atlantis run into a lead and P achcha. 
Chaman had crossed him too, flashing that [ Dow pert 
silly half-smile of his as he passed him, but ] kill. Wil 
it did not annoy Gulab this time. Mohanlal going to 
on Recoup was a harmless distance behind the thre 
him and there was no sign of Rashid. Only Recoup. 
Nelson on Heera was by his side. Mighty on Migh 
Grey was moving easily now, showing no wee es 
sign of any strain eo he 
Gulab was almost at the bend and all much; n 
the manoeuvres he had planned with Ra- to buy h 
shid, Mohanlal and Chaman were falling home for 


perfectly into pattern. Once more he 
looked back for reassurance but was sur- 
prised to find Mohanlal on Recoup heading 
very fast towards the gap between Heera 
and Mighty Grey. This was certainly not 
according to plan. Rashid and Mohanlal 
were to challenge him 150 metres from the 


winning-post and from there to the post CM 
were to make it appear as if their mounts | 
just did not have the final speed to beat tp 
Mighty Grey. Chaman, on the other hand, - 
was to go to the front and then gradually E. t 


fade out of the race. 


(EOD was taken unawares by Mohanlal's 

strange move. Before he could do any- 
thing, Recoup had its head and shoulders 
between Mighty Grey and Heera. Gulab 
tried to block it by closing the gap but it 
was too late, Nelson, afraid of a collision, { 
had shifted Heera to the left. As Mohanlal 1 
came abreast of Gulab, he shouted: “Cha- 
cha, mai saley ko rok nahi sakta! The son 
of a bitch is pulling very hard!” P 

Gulab felt a spasm in his stomach and | 
nausea, like a ball of wool, came up his 1 
throat as dismay and fear hit him in quick l 
succession. He just could not afford to let | 
Recoup pass him before the bend and cling 
to the rails. It would then be the end of the 
race for him, It did not matter in the least 
E Mohanlal was lying or telling the 

uth. 


It was sheer reflex which set Gulab 
working on Mighty Grey, hands and heels. 
He was frantic and, luckily, the aged horsë 
was game. Mighty Grey lengthened its 
strides and, running neck to neck with Re- 
coup, took the bend smartly, almost scraping 
the paint off the rails. Recoup went slight- 
ly wide and fell back about four lengths be- 
hind Mighty Grey. 
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Atlantis led into the straight, followed 
by Zeenat, Mighty Grey and Recoup. Gulab 
was riding Mighty Grey much harder than 
he intended to midway up the straight. But 
he could no more take a chance on Mohan- 
Jal or anyone else, for that matter. He would 
have to go at it on his own and, damn it, 
on his own would he win the race, thought 
Gulab, as the reckless courage of the really 
desperate took hold of him. 


“Zor lagao, Chacha!” Chaman shouted 
in encouragement as Gulab passed him. 
Blissfully ignorant of Mohanlal’s move near 
the bend, Chaman was thrilled at the pros- 
pect of the handsome amount that would 
be his for nothing. 


Atlantis had weakened and Gopinath 
was allowing it to fall back. Gulab crossed 
him easily. He was within sight of the 
winning-post but Mohanlal was close on his 
heels with Recoup gaining on Mighty Grey. 
with every stride. 


“Mohan, saley dagabaaz! Randi ka 
bachcha!" shouted Gulab. But Mohanlal had 
now left all pretence. He was going for the 
kill. With the knowledge that Rashid was 
going to pull Kasturi, he had arranged to put 
the three thousand he had salted away on 
Recoup. He could have put the same money 
on Mighty Grey at much higher odds, but 
was too cautious a man to risk his hard-earn- 
ed money on an aged horse and a dying joc- 
key. The demand of Kanta’s father was too 
much; now he would have enough money 
to buy her from the old bastard and make a 
home for himself. 
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Forty metres from the winning-post, Re- 
coup had half its length in front of Mighty 
Grey, but it was not drawing clear. Mohan- 
lal drew his whip and, with two sharp cracks, 
made his horse cross Mighty Grey and cut 
across to the rails. Gulab had no choice 
but to go to the outside of Recoup and fight 
a losing battle, — ' 


Mighty Grey was almost done for but 
Gulab could see that Recoup was also tiring 
fast. For the first time, he drew his whip and 
Started hitting the grey horse lightly, almost 
caressingly, across its ribs in rhythm with 
its strides. Might Grey, as if sensing the 
urgency and the desperation of the old man, 
responded with ihe last reserve of its ani- 
mal strength and almost drew level with 
Recoup. But Gulab knew that his case was 
hopeless. 


"HE winning-post was only about ten met- 
res ahead. It was now raining hard and 

ihe visibility was poor. Gulab, seething with 
ihe impotent.rage of the deceived and shiver- 
ing with cold and fever, took the only chance 
left to him. Knowing that the poor visibility 
would shield him from the eyes of the ste- 
wards, he leaned over the neck of Mighty 
Grey, caught the saddlecloth of Recoup with 
his right hand and pulled with all his 
strength. Mohanlal, feeling the sudden pull 
and the consequent slowing of his horse, 
looked back. With a screamed curse, he 
changed the whip from his right hand to 
his left and brought it down hard across 
Gulab’s right forearm. The old man lost 
his grip, an excruciating pain shooting up 


fo his shoulder, but Mighty Grey had gain-- 


> 


The 
happy sound of 
Televista 


Televista's new TQ-3098S. It's more than 
an ordinary cassette recorder. It's got a 
built-in, sensitive condenser mike, To bring in 
all those ‘missing’ highs and lows. Without 
any trailing, knotted wires, It's got automatic 
recording level. To record what you record 
with inhuman accuracy, It's got a lot 
more. Auto-Stop. Auxiliary mike inputs. 
Provision to tie it into your stereo 
system. Work it off batteries or mains, 
Take it anywhere. But take it. 


ed precious purchase and now had its neck 
in front of Recoup. E 

Gulab now rode like a man possessed. 
All of him, his pain, sickness and hatred, 
was squeezed together with what little ener- 
gy was leít in him into a last knot of de- 
termination to win the race. For a few se- 
conds, he was ohce more the Gulab Singh of 
three decades ago who had won the Derby 
in a memorable driving finish. Crouching 
forward in his saddle, his frail body almost 
a part of the horse, Gulab started hitting 
Mighty Grey furiously with his good left 
hand while holding the horse on a straight 
course with his injured right, Surprisingly, 
the much-beleaguered animal did not give 
in under the tremendous pressure but 
fought on grimly, 

The roar of the crowd was deafening as 
the two horses flashed past the winning- 
post, locked together. It was for the came- 
ra to decide who was the winner but 
Gulab, with the experience of scores of such 
close finishes, knew that he had just made 
it. He slumped forward, his hands around 
Mighty Grey's neck, and the strong odour 
of the horse’s foamy lather was sweet in 
his nostrils. It was the smell of victory, the 
smell of life. And then, in the wake of a 
rush of relief from the pit of his stomach, 
everything went black. 

The coming of a choking cough was the 
last thing Gulab ever felt, By a reflex 
action, born from a lifetime in the saddle, 
he cleared his boots from the stirrups as he 
fell. 

Gulab Singh was dead before he hit the 
ground. 
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Before you miss out on any more good music. 
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Believe your own ears. 


TELEVISTA ELECTRONICS (P) LTD. 
239, Okhla Industrial Estate, New Deihi-1 10020. 
Tel. 631752, 631559, 631979. 
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A girls most important cosmetic 


Shampoo 


Sunsilk is a unique shampoo- m works like a cosmetic 
Its thick concentrated goodness builds in beauty, leaves your 
hair silky... Sunsilky. And no matter what 
kind of hair you have, there's a special Sunsilk to suit it. i 


Sunsilk cares for every kind of hair 
Greasy, Dry, Normal or Undernouris! 
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Professionals 
Around Town 
(Who've got what it takes to be the No. 1) 
The versatile real life professionals who can serve you in many 
ways. And, we are talking from real life experience. Globe Detective Agency (P) Ltd 1 
i Because we are the only private investigation bureau with Regd. Office: A-331, Defence Colony, New Delhi 110 024 1 
j offices in all the major cities. With a range of services that Phone: 626518/623000 ‘ k 
; spans from civil, criminal, industrial, commercial, matrimonial 1 ^ 
] to personal needs. Also, we do security screening and plant (=) Branches? A 
it protection with uniform guards. A PL Pee ' 
I i 9 Bisni Building, 371 D.N. Road, Bombay 400 001 
| Being foreign trained and equipped with up-to-date scientific ° ong 250199 
j investigative aids, it is no exaggeration to say that our services e 11 Er Web TT 
have few peers. Yet our charges are sensible and the time 9 31 M it Ve EERE M d 
PER ETE Phone ogee andhi Road, Secunderabad 500 003 
x ? ® Agarcha " 
How about getting in touch with us? After all, seeing is Phone: 812030 ^^^ 29 Mount Road, Madras 600 002 I 
believing, isn't it? $ ; 
Dahjitigd’s . “A clas 
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E (CUSTOMER: "I want to huy a bra for 


my wife.” 


Salesman: "Certainly, Sir. What size 
does she wear?" 


"Seven and a half." 


“Excuse me, Sir, but bras don't come in 
that size, Are you sure those are the right 
measurements?" 


“Why, yes, of course. I used my?hat!" 


A CHANGE of lipstick now and then is 
relished by the best of men. 


UPA: “Do you believe that terrible story 
about Rekha?” 


- discussing the trustworthiness of men 
and women in business. One man said: “I 
know for sure that no woman. can possibly 
keep a secret.”. 


A woman sitting near him immediately 
replied: “I for one have kept a secret.” 


“That surprises me,” said the man. 


“Yes, it may but I have kept my age a 
secret since I was twenty-six.” 


“But I feel sure you will let it out one 
day,” said the man. 


“I do not think so," answered the wo- 
man, scornfully “When a woman has kept a 
secret for twelve years, she can keep it for 


ever.” 
Py 


N employee of a contracting firm fell in 
love with an actress and decided to 
marry her. For the sake of prudence, he 
employed a detective agency to prepare a 
character report on her. The operative's re- 
port read: 


Yhis lady has an excellent reputation; 
her past is without a blemish; she has a 
circle of impeccable friends, The only 
breath of scandal is that lately she's 
been going around with an excavating 
foreman of doubtful reputation. 


ETTING married is a good deal like go- 
ing into a restaurant with friends. You 
order what you want, Then, when you see 


INNER was over and the guests were — 


“That's that, I'm afraid, It’s incurable. Have 
a nice death.” 
From “Punch” 


The Lighter Sid NES 


Austrian police and firemen were 
alerted when an elderly woman was spotted 
clinging to a church steeple and screaming 
for help in the early hours of the morning. 
When rescued from her precarious perch 
some 70 ft above ground, the woman, Aus- 
trian widow Frau Margaretta Roehm (who 
lives in a small village on the fringe of 
Salzburg), had a strange tale to tell. She 
claimed that, im a dream, she was told to 
climb the church tower to keep an appoint- 
ment there with an angel wha would give 


SS.18-489 Sadhana: "Of course I do. What is it?” -vhat the other fellow has, you wish you had her news of her departed husband. The poor 
A } A + PN h the 
E was on trial for killing his wife when taken that. 7? woman had managed to reach the top but 
B could not get down again, 
p. he found her with another man. On be- ` 


ing asked why he shot her instead of her 
lover, he replied: “Ah, Your Honour, is it 
not better to shoot a woman once than a 
different man every week?” 


REPORTER wrote an item about an ac- 

cident in whic.: a woman had her breasts 
lacerated. The Editor insisted on deletion of 
the word "breasts". ~~ 

The reporter agreed and rewrote the 
sentence as: “...a woman had her (.) (.) 


lacerated.” 
—Dr Shiv Nath Singh 


AN elderly gentleman at a party address- 
ed a young lady: "My dear, how old 
are you?" 
"Well, Sir, that depends," replied the 


young lady. Ln 


“What do you mean—depends?” 


T 


“Well, when I go out with father, I am 
eighteen, but when I go out with mother, 
tam only twelve." 


—S, Viswanatha 


Norwegian student Harald’ Pottinger 
jokingly told his sweetheart he was so hun- 
gry he felt like eating her pet goldfish. “You 
wouldwt dare!” she challenged him, so 
Harald set out to prove her wrong, "I'll 
swallow a hundred of them, you'll see," he 
told her, and did so in front of an admiring 
au e of a hundred fellow students who 
paid for the "meal". Harald announced his 
intention of claiming a world record for his 
feat—but u sflated to learn that his ef- 
jort was m too puny. It seems the record 
is held by an American student, 19-year-old 
Mathew Aarsvold, of Baldwin, Wisconsin, 
who swallowed 226 goldfish, a 


1e 
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ch will be served from 1130 until — 
' reads a notice ina 
een im Glasgow, Scotland, ac- $ 
cording te The Daily Telegraph. 
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Weight Wetchers International has just 
iated with an American cuke-mix 


es of its stock. This prompts the sug~ 
gestion that perhaps members of Weight 
Watchers have been so successful that ti 
now require some fattening up. 


a > 


501 T 

D “Do you know what Hell is? 
hear our new organist!” reads a 
side a Canadian church in Toren 


“A classic illustration of inflation—too much m 


T 


oney chasing too few goods!" E pick HL dei 
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We 


Bumper Building 
- Blocks ! 


We continue our Clue Analysis 
of “QUOTES” No. 216. In our last 
issue we gave you the Correct 

Word for Clue No, 1 Across as 
’ MENTAL with a convincing ex- 
position of why it must be so. 
Now for the other clues. 


LIVEILOVE: A few quotations 
will help give a background. 
— “Whate’er there be of SorrowilI'll 
put off till tomorrow,|And when 
tomorrow comes, why then! 
T'wil be today and Joy again." 
“Joy in Nature's wide dominion,| 
Mightiest cause of all is found;| 
And "tis joy that moves the 
pinion|When the wheel of time 
goes round." s 


‘Joy’ is certainly basic to both 
life and love. Yet, 'Reverence' 
one cannot but agree is an equal- 
ly essential ingredient in the 
two. One must be inspired by 
'reverence' if one is truly to 
LIYE or-irwly to LOVE. Cole- 
ridge says 'He prayeth well who 
loveth well.” And one cannot but 
recall Teynnyson's lines “For 
what are men better than sheep 
or goats|That nourish a blind 
life within the brain,lf, know- 
ing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer." "Yet if he would, man 
cannot live aM to this world. If 
not religious he will be supersti- 
tious. 1f he worship not the true 


(Continued on Page 46) 


x CONTEST OF SKILL x Re 1/- PER ENTRY <<: 


Here's "QUOTES" No, 216, our MONSOON 
Suggestion in the clue or usc your memory, know 
at the end of each clue. 


BUMPER OFFER with a handsome First Prize of Rs. 20, e 
ledge and skill to spot the CORRECT WORD írom among the words given 


000! Find the 


CLOSES: FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1975 


CLUES 


1 Intensive mysticism signifies return to a pre- 
intellectual —— life. (MENIALIMENTAL) 


3 It is as impossible to —— without reverence as 
it is without joy. (LIVE|LOVE) 


“4 The masses will —— the misery they're entitled 


to. (REGAIN|RETAIN) 


5 We'll look up the man's address in the telephone 


book, and then collect some others. They'll think 
it's à kind of ——, my dear. (GAG|RAG) 


6 He isn't saying anything because a little per- 


sonality was beginning to come through. He 
—— up just in time, 
(CLAMMED|CLAMPED) 


ACROSS 
10 They had stood at the gate together in the cold 
evening, looking at the brightly lit ——, and 


smiling at each other. 


11 Ive got to have a few dollars to carry me until 


I — on to something, too. (CATCHILATCH) 
12 Immediately a low, sharp voice said: “—— that 
out." (CUT|PUT) 


13 When a man dies he —— the dust. 
(KICKS!LICKS) 


14 Grandpa always loved you. You gotta go —— 
your last respects. (PAY|SAY) 


CLUES DOWN 


2 But however successful he was in this ——, this 
case was certainly one of his failures. 
- (LIFE|LINE) 
6 ‘Your —— did the trick, didn’t they?’ he mur- 
mured, (CHEEKS|CHEERS) 
7 A —— was an excellent scapegoat, 
(LONER|LOVER) 


8 It was the vanity, the ego, the drive to be and 
to — the individual. It had been a short-lived 
experiment. (REMAIN!RETAIN) 


9 Isay it once again, for the last ninety hours we 
might as well not have had those ——, indeed 
never have had them. (STACKS|STOCKS) 


SOLUTION IN THE “WEEKLY” OF AUGUST 3; RESULTS IN THE “WEEKLY” OF A y 
Address Enyelope:—“QUOTES” No. bts Competition Department “Times of India” Oftices, Post Bag 
o. 102, BOMBAY-1. ; 


ENTRY FORM FOR “QUOTES” No. 216. -- 


| "QUOTES" 

| "Ql MANENE MANA | 

—i No. 216 MiREL lalh NM A 

a ; MONSOON ll 25,000 

m flam lelo ke i 

i. FRIDAY, lO, is IET : 

E JULY 41. $ 

E 1975. E 

Z Enclosed Money a 

i Order Receipt/ i 

^E Postal Orders/ | 3 

© "Q" Cash Receipts UES x A z 

j Uf ore WD E I Entry Re. 1/-. ni M II Entry Re. 1/-. E | 

ee Ease 
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Í BLOCK LETTERS) Mis Nr Eu ed : i 
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by S. K. KELKAR 


Find the 
yrds given 


Sunday, June 22 


For luck today, wear or use: Light 
brown, 5, topaz. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A year in 
which your enthusiastic ideas of develop- 
ing new lines in business will take concrete 
shape. Good promotional chances may come 
to the employed due to expansion in their 
}~¥ concerns. Married people will be busy 
helping friends to sort out their problems. 
Youngsters will indulge in romance but will 
settle down in early 1976. 


PUT) | Monday, June 23 


For luck today, wear or use: Wine red, 
3, amethyst. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: The year 
opens on a critical note and important 
changes may occur. Be very cautious till 
September, when you will get a clue to 
move in the right direction. January will 
bring some knotty problems. Financial po- 
sition will cause no worry as timely help 
will come. Youngsters should try for a good 
career and defer marriage. 


Tuesday, June 24 


For luck today, wear or use: Dark red, 
8, garnet. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Be alert 
enough to take full advantage of the good 
opportunities that are coming this year. 
Those interested in literary and artistic pur- 
suits will do exceedingly well. If you are 
contemplating a shift in your residential or 
business premises, do it in October-Novem- 
ber. There are no worries from the money 
angle. Health will remain good. 


Wednesday, June 25 


For luck today, wear or use: Royal 
blue, 4, diamond. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: You must 
make up your mind to curb your overopti- 
mistic tendency and avoid risky ventures 
~~» this year in your work. From December 
J` onwards you will experience a sense of sta- 
bility. Money will come in from many sour- 
ces. But check too much spending and think 
twice before promising loans. In personal 
life, do not allow an outside attraction to 
Spoil domestic peace. 


Thursday, June 26 


For luck today, wear or use: Royal 
blue, 4, diamond. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: The stars pro- 
mise you a splendid year, when your own 
hunches will be the main source of guidan- 
ce. Money through a stroke of luck may 
Come in. Old investments too will bring 
handsome dividends. A few romantic events 
will add charm to your personal life. Do- 
Mcstc atmosphere will be cheerful. 
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Friday, June 27 


For luck today, wear or use: Silver 
grey, 2, aquamarine. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: In additiorí 
io your normal routine, you may be called 
upon to undertake responsibilities of social 
importance. At home the younger generation 
will bring good news and you will be fully 
engrossed in their progress. Àn excellent 
year for youngsters. Marrisee prospects are 
bright for them. 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. Digitization: eGangotri. 


For luck today, wear or ase: 
6, turquoise. 

BIRTHDAY FOREC/ 
mixed influences. Business 
ly. However, minor accidents 
the last week of Jui 
again in October-November. so take due 
care. Financial ups and downs too cannot be 
ruled out. Youngsters should concentrate 
whole-heartedly on their jobs. 


THIS WEEK FOR YOU 


(December 21 to January 19) 
Capricorn (Makara) 

It is more than likely that you 
may have to face provocation 
of some kind. It would be 
best under the circumstances 
to remain calm and take the 
help of friends. 

(January 20 to February 18) 
Aquarius (Kumbha) 
People. at home and outside 
may hot ba’ very cooperative, 
but do not overburden your- 
self. Midweek may. prove 
rather disturbing. All doubts 
will be cleared on Thursday. 


(February 19 to March 20) 
Pisces (Mina) 


The sociable side of your per- 
sonality will come to the*35re, 
but do not get too involved, as 
there is possibility of a quarrel 
on flimsy grounds during mid- 
week. 

(March 21 to April 20) 

Aries (Mesha) 


A stimulating and exciting 
week. Remember that some of 
your associates may make you 
shoulder certain heavy res- 
sibilities. This is not the time 
to take on extra burdens. 


(April 21 to May 20) 
Taurus (Vrishbha) 


Secret information will be of 
much use to help you plan 
your future programmes. 
Some exciting news on Wed- 
nesday causes a sensation. Tap 
financial sources on Friday. 


(May 21 to June 20) 
Gemini (Mithuna) 

You are very likely to suc- 
cumb to praise and take on 
the responsible position of an 
office-bearer in an organisa- 
tion, Business will be satisfac- 
tory. Take a trip on Friday. 


(June 21 to July 20) 
Cancer (Kataka) 
In the next few weeks, make 
it a policy to stick to the rou- 
tine chores. Sudden changes 
can be expected at any mo- 
ment. Business may be rather 
slack. 
(July 21 to August 21) 
Leo (Simha) 
Two distinct phases are indi- 
cated. On the vocational side, 
there is promise of much 
improvement, but, on the per- 
sonal front, vague anxieties 
of the future may treuble you. 
(August 22 to September 23) 
Virgo (Kanya) 
In the social as well as the 
business field, it would be 
wise to secure the help of 
elders. Your wifes health 
may cause concern by mid- 
week, 
(September 24 to October 23) 
Libra (Tula) 
The changes that are soon go- 
ing to take place will begin to 
take concrete shape. Politi- 
cians and social workers 
must think very deeply before 
joining a particular group. 
(October 24 to November 22) 
Scorpio (Vrishchika) 


A happy and companionable 
week. A new relationship will 
develop, but do not get so en- 
grossed as to forget old ties. 
If you must change over, do it 
tactfully. 

November 23 to December 30 
Sagittarius (Dhanu) 
Watch your health in the next 
few weeks. You may also feel 
rather depressed and pessi- 
mistic due to some mystic en- 
vironment. Fixed programmes 
may be indefinitely postponed. 


RS Fe SP 
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DO TO HELP HIM? 
(WHO WANTS 10? 


( WE FEARED FOR-YOU... 
O GHOST WHO WALKS. / f 
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The second eventuality—th e endorse- 
ment of the Allahabad judgement by the 
highest court in the land—will mean the end 
of Indira’s political career for six years at 
least, in any case. What good it will do her, 
under such circumstances, to limp along as 
Prime Minister for a few months more? 

Significantly, Indira’s own initial reac- 
tion to the Allahabad judgement was to 
_want to tender her resignation at once. Even 
after her colleagues, confidants, hangers-on 
and sycophants started the cacophony that 
she mustn’t resign at all she remained in 
two minds. In the end, however, she«made 
up her mind to stay—or at least so it seem- 
ed at the time of writing. 7 


By the time these lines appear in print, 
the Supreme Court will have been seized of 
the issue. Moreover, the Vacation Judge 
wil have decided whether to extend the 
absolute and total stay of the Allahabad 
judgement granted by Mr Justice Sinha 
himself or to stick to the earlier Supreme 
Court precedents under which the stay of 
disqualification so far has only been partial 
and conditional. 


DT CAE the legal technicalities of ihe 
issue, it need hardly be stressed, are less 
important than the overriding considerations 
of political propriety. After all, when Chen- 
na Reddy was unseated from the Lok Sa- 
bha, he was a member of Indira’s Cabinet, 


BUMPER BUILDING BLOCKS! 


Pa rend 
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-a Gandhi: 


What Next: 
and ‘although he begged of her to let him 
stay in the Government pending the dispo- 


sal of his appeal by the Supreme Court, she 
wisely and properly ,refused. 


That Indira Gandhi's position in natio- 
nal life is vastly different from that of 
Chenna Reddy and that the charges against 
him were far more serious goes without 
saying. But it also follows that, as the bright- 
est and best leader we have, she should set 
higher standards. 


Nor is there any doubt that the Con- 
gress Party will be faced with acute and 
agonising difficulties even if it has to elect 
a temporary and stop-gap leader in her 
place. This perhaps explains the pathetic 
nature of some of the statements of the Con- 
Eress President, Dev Kanta Borooah, and a 
few others anxious to see to it that Indira 
does not vacate the office of Prime Minister 
until the Supreme Court has had its say. 


But only a political innocent will be- 
lieve that all those who are shouting them- 
selves hoarse that Indira must not resign 
under any cifcumstances are doing so out 
of their love for the country or her. Many 
among those proclaiming undying loyalty to 
her will happily stab her in the back given 
the slightest opportunity. Ironically, it suits 
them that Indira should:be seen to be stick- 
ing to office so that she thus incurs public 
odium while they can wait and prepare 
hopefully for the possibility that the Sup- 
reme Court might, just might, uphold the 
Allahabad verdict, .—^ 
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> 
Every day that has passed since June 
12 without Indira's resignation has been a | 
sad day. Even at this late stage she can re- | 
trieve her position, largely if not fully, by | 
temporarily withdrawing from office whe- 
ther or not the Supreme Court grants her an 
absolute stay. By failing to do so, she will 
be damaging the system, the exalted office 
of Prime Minister and, above all, herself. 


What is Indira Gandhi to do during the 
period when she is waiting for the Supreme 
Court's verdict? There is a lot that she, with 
her stature, dynamism and unrivalled po- 
pularity, can do even when she js tempo- 
rarily out of office. For one thing, she 
can try and put some life into the Congress 
Party units, both within the legislatures and 
outside. All the legislature parties and the 
PCCs are vying with one another in pro- Tye 
claiming their loyalty to her. She can put ‘| 
these professions to test by asking them to 
make the Congress strong, united and pur- 
poseful. 


In short, until its disposal by the Su- 
preme Court, Indira can treat the Allaha- 
bad High Court judgement as a new ver- 
sion of the Kamaraj Plan. She can begin 
her campaign to bring the Congress back to 
life from Gujarat where it has lost the elec- 
tion to the Janata Front hurriedly put to- 
gether by Morarji Desai, thus adding to her 
discomfiture on the morrow of the Allaha- | 
bad verdict. 


Indeed, Indira can use the time at her 
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THE KONKAN PASSENGER LINE is the only coastal passenger service operating in the 


country. Among the many measures that Government took to encourage and help Indian 
Shipping, the first was the securing of all coastal trade for ships flying the Indian flag. 


Ships, their contribution has increased by 
over 4,500% during the period between 1948 
and 1969—from Rs 2.59 crores to Rs 12129 
crores. India is now the 17th largest mer- 
chant fleet in the world. It has achieved 
this position today because of the Govern- 
ment's continued assistance and sympathy 
to the problems of the industry. 


The Helping Hand 


The steps taken to assist our shipping 
industry include: reservation of the coastal 
trade to national shipping; development of 
shipping and the shipbuilding industry in the 
public sector; tax concessions to the shipping 
industry (such as grant of development re- 
bate of 40 per cent and exemption of the 
shipping industry from wealth tax); secur- 


«ìng foreign credit from countries like Yu- 


Eoslavia, Poland, Rumania, GDR, United 
Kingdom, Japan and Belgium for the ac- 
quisition of tonnage; enhancement of the 
limits on foreign participation in the ship- 
Ping industry; introduction of bilateral 
shipping services with such countries as the 
U.S.S.R., Poland and U.A.R.; revision and 
consolidation of the Merchant Shipping Law 
and enactment of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1958; establishment of training 
institutions for personnel (the Directorate 
of Marine Engineering, the Nautical En- 
gineering College and the Ratings Training 
Establishments); improvement of the sys- 
tem of recruitment of seamen and estab- 
lishment of the Seamen's Employment ofi- 
ces; establishment of advisory bodies (like 
the National Shipping Board, the Merchant 
Navy Training Board and the National Wel- 
fare Board). 


Knowing fully that our shipping would 
have to face keen competition from foreign- 
ers, the Government decided to help Indian 
shipowners with money. From November 
1953 onwards, the Government has been 
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granting loans to Indian companies, charging 
a low interest (3% per annum from 1957) 
for purchase of ships. These loans normal- 
ly cover 75 to 95% of the price of ships 
and are repayable over a period of years. 
As a result of the assistance given by the 
Government, Indian shipping companies are 
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of cargo 15 years ago. Today, with m 


the cargo has increased 
E handle 90 million tonnes. 
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gaining strength. Of all the enterprisers in 
our public sector, the Shipping Corporation 
of India is the best. It is not only the lar- 
gest but also among the most efficient ship- 
ping companies in the country. 


On February 7, 1970, the tonnage own- 
ed by the Corporation exceeded one million 
DWT. Judged by any standards, this is 
a large fleet. Few foreign lines have as 
many ships. It has already more than six 
lakh tons on order and is negotiating for 
additional orders with shipyards in India 
and abroad. There is not much increase in 
the Corporation’s capital but its inbuilt 
strength has made it possible to expand its 
tonnage. The equity capital of the Corpora- 
tion was Rs 23.45 crores in March 1962 and 
still remains the same. During the period, 
the total capital outlay has increased from 
Rs 36.01 crores to 105.52 crores. The Cor- 
poration has been able to raise loans and 
deferred credit from Indian and foreign 
yards primarily because it has been able 
to establish its creditworthiness. In the 
first year of its operation in 1961-62 the 
profits amounted to Rs 1.07 crores. In 1968- 
69, the figure was Rs 4.89 crores. During 
each of the preceding eight years, the net 
profit earned by the Corporation has been 
the largest among all Indian shipping 

companies. 


New Trends — Bigger And Better 


The three most pronounced trends in 
international shipping at the moment are 
the tremendous increase in bulk-carrier 
tonnage, the huge increase in the size of 
tankers and the containerisation of liner 
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or from those listed beside and you are entitled to 
one of the ten bestsellers or any other books of 
your interest ( worth Rs. 5.00) as your gift-book 
absolutely FREE. You only pay for the selected 
books and the mailing charges. 
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INDIAN SHIPPING 
1970 ATA 


1966 


1961 


1956 


1951 


1946 


shipping. These trends have had their im- 
pact on Indian Shipping as well. 


India acquired its first tanker in 1956 
and first bulk carrier in 1962. In its total 
tonnage of 23.29 lakh GRT today, the tan- 
ker tonnage is 7.24 lakhs. If India is to 
participate in the overseas trade in a big- 
ger way, it has to acquire more and more 
bulk carriers and tankers. 


To take a bigger share in overseas trade 
India has acquired large-size bulk carriers 
and giant tankers. More orders for large- 
size bulk carrlers have been placed. During 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan, several import- 
ant ore-loading ports, like Visakhapatnam, 
Madras, Paradeep and Mormugao, are 
planned to be equipped with facilities for 
handiing giant-size bulk carriers. 

Tankers of 4,00,000 DWT are being made 
but Indian ports cannot accommodate them. 
Our largest tanker is of 88,000 DWT. More 
large-size tankers are being ordered for 


feeding our refineries. the Hindustan Shipyard a great centre for ` eoasters and so on. | 
So far our shipping has not got in- shipbuilding and ship repairmg m India. ; : ] : ; | 
volved in the Container Revolution which In view of the increasing needs of Indian [ 


is transforming the transportation system on 
the major trade routes of the world. How- 
ever, we have placed orders for cargo lin- 
ers which would be container-oriented. The 
ports haye also drawn up plans to equip 
themselves for handling containers. 

If India is to go ahead in shipping, it 
must build its own ships. 


Photographs (colour and black and white) by Jitendra Arya 
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The Hindustan Shipyard Ltd, Visakha- 
patnam, is now equipped with four con- 
struction berths, jetty accommodation for 
outfit work and attendant workshops and 
cranes. At present it builds two to three 
ships a year. The total so far is 51 ocean- 
going vessels contributing over 425 lakhs 
DWT to our shipping. The ships built at the 
Hindustan Shipyard have received the high- 
est classification given by the Lloyd's Re- 
gister of Shipping. 

An integrated development programme 
of the Shipyard at an estimated cost of Rs 
7.6 crores has been undertaken to make it 
an efficient unit of production, improve its 
viability and reduce construction costs to 
the minimum and to attain a production 
target of six ships, aggregating 80,000 DWT 
per year. A dry dock at the Shipyard is 
also nearing completion and the construc- 
tion of a Wet Basin, as well as another buil- 
ding dock, is under consideration. The com- 
pletion of these programmes would make 


Shipbuilding has developed further in 
recent times with the acquisition by the 
Government of the three shipyards: Maza- 
gaon Dock Ltd, Bombay; Garden Reach 
Workshops, Calcutta; and the Rajabagan 
Dockyard, Calcutta. The Mazagaon Dock and 
the Garden Reach Workshops are primarily 
meant for defence needs and are under the 
control of the Ministry of Defence. 


^ 
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THE AUTHOR IQBAL SINGH (b. 1924) 
was educated at Abohar and Lahore. He 
was a member of the Punjab Students’ Con- 
gress (1944-46) and of the All-India Stud- 
dents’ Congress and the Shiromani Gurd- 
wara Parbandhak Committee. He entered 
the Lok Sabha in 1952 and was ty Mi- 
nister for Petroleum and Chemicals (1966- 
67), for Works and Housing (1967-69) and 
for Shipping and Transport (1969-71). 


The Mazagaon Dock Ltd is capable of 
building vessels up to 15,000 DWT and has 
so far constructed naval ships, small cargo 
ships, tugs and barges. Orders have been 
placed there for two Passenger-cum-Cargo 
ships for the Shipping Corporation of India. 


The Garden Reach Workshops are equip- 
ped for and have specialised in the design 
and construction of coasters, harbourcraft, 
inland water transport vessels, pontoons and 
barges. A programme of expansion to build 
vessels up to 15,000 DWT is under consi- 
deration. 


The Rajabagan Dockyard, at present 
run by the Central Inland Water Transport 
Corporation, a public-sector undertaking 
under the control of the Ministry of Ship- 
ping and Transport, is also being develop- 
ed as an efficient and modern shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing workshop capable of un- 
dertaking the construction and repair of 
all types of inland vessels, harbourcraft, 


Shipping and its potentialities, the Govern- 
ment of India have decided to set up a new 
shipbuilding yard at Cochin. It will build 
large bulk carriers of 66,000 DWT and over 
and provide repair facilities for vessels of 
about 85,000 DWT. The project is estimated 
to cost Rs 45.42 crores and will start during 
1970-71. Within about five years, the Cochin 
shipyard will start building bulk ships of 
bigger size. 

During the past two decades, Indian 
Shipping has laid the foundations for self- 
reliance and modernisation. But it has to 
plan its future, keeping in view the present 
critical phase in the highly competitive 
world of shipping. New technology is bring- 
ing about a shipping revolution, creating 
many problems in international shipping, 
especially for the developing countries. In- 
dian Shipping has a great future if it moves 
with the times and keeps the ultimate objec- 
tive of building up a sound merchant marine 
in view. 
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SHIPPING EMPLOYS OVER 120,000 MEN. This includes officers and seamen as well as 
ort transport 


dock workers. Pi 
other 600,000. 
1919, Sheth Narottam Morarjee and Mr 
Walchand Hirachand, with two or three 
others, founded the Scindia Steam Naviga- 
fion Co. (so named because their first 
ship, the LOYALTY, had been owned by the 
then Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior). The 
LoxALTY sailed on her maiden voyage to 
1he UK on April 5, 1919. That was the start- 
ing point in the history of Modern Indian 
Sbipping. 
The story of Scindias is the story of the 
rise of modern Indian mercantile shipping. 
Of course, fierce competition from foreign 
interests made progress extremely difficult. 
Till Independence, it was slow. The Indian- 
owned tonnage at the outbreak of the Second 
World War was about 125,000 (gross regist- 
ered). So puny à mercantile marine was ob- 
viously jnadequate for the needs of so large 
a country and, during the war, she could 
provide sufficient ships for the transport of 
neither civil nor military goods. 


the British Government, there- 
ade the strengthening of India’s posi- 
fore, this respect one of the immediate 
war objectives. Accordingly, in 105 
ernment appointed a Rec 
the CO Sub-Committee on Shipping to for- 
mulate a national policy. 


Even 
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and shipbuilding together account for the employment of an- 


The Sub-Committee submitted its report 
early in 1947. The main recommendations 
were that India should acquire two million 
tons of shipping within the next few 
years, that the entire coastal trade should 
be reserved for Indian ships and that a 
substantial share of overseas trade should 
also be secured. The Government of India 


. generally accepted the recommendations. 


Coastal Trade 

The first step was the reservation of the 
coastal trade for national shipping. This was 
formally announced in 1950 and since then 
the licensing system has reduced foreign 
ships on the coast. Since 1952 the dry cargo 
on the coast has been carried entirely by In- 
dian ships. 

Indian Shipping has a share of only 20 
to 22 per cent of oil cargo on the coast, the 
balance being carried by foreign tankers 
employed by oil companies. In order to im- 
plement the policy of coastal reservation 
fuly, additional tankers will have to be 
acquired. 


Dr Jayanti Teja's arrival on the scene 
added new dimensions to Indian Shipping. 
His methods were unusual but grandiose. 
He started a shipping company without 
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Scindia, Jayanti, Great Eastern 
CHALLENGE 


Shipping is the sixth largest em- 
ployer in the eountry. More 
than 2.5 million people are em- 
gaged in the many odd fumetions 
of this lifeline of the nation. 


by V. SHESHAGIRI RAO 


much capital, buying bulk carriers and 
tankers almost entirely on credit. The Jay- 
anti Shipping Co. explored new lines for 
many others to follow. 


The Corporation 

The first to follow was the Shipping 
Corporation of India, a public-sector under- 
taking. Mr C. P. Srivastava, its Chairman 
and Managing Director, was quick to realise 
the advantage of adding tonnage. Self-fin- 
ancing was the main basis of the tonnage 
acquisition. Others followed suit, including 
Mrs Sumati Morarjee of Scindia Steam and 
South Indian Shipping Corporation. 


The first public-sector venture in ship- 
ping was Eastern Shipping Corporation, set 
up in 1950, and the second: Western in 1957. 
The two corporations merged into the Ship- 
ping Corporation of India in 1961. The phe- 
nomenal progress achieved by the industry 
is partly due to the Shipping Corporation 
which, with its present 1.25 million tons, 
is the largest line in the country and the 
17th largest in the world. The Corporation 
has 77 ships and an order for 27 more with 
an aggregate tonnage of 801,000. If it con- 
tinues its second round of success, there are 
prospects of India crossing the target of 4 
million tons by the end of the Fourth 
Plan and having some tonnage to spare. 


Jayanti 

The Jayanti Shipping Co. Ltd, named 
after its founder, Dr Dharma Teja, was 
launched in Bombay in February 1961, 
shortly before the Second Five-Year Plan 
got going. The line started with a single 
ship, the 34,000-ton bulk carrier, the Apr 
JAYANTI, but had a phenomenal growth rate. 


By the time the company was taken 
over by the State-owned Shipping Corpor- 
ation for its management and operation, it 
possessed a fleet of 19 vessels totalling a 
tonnage of nearly 5 lakhs. It was then the 
second biggest among Indian shipping com- 
panies, overtaking even Scindias. 


Today its tonnage is 580,323 with 16 
ships, three ships having been withdrawn. 
Because bigger vessels were added to the 
fleet, the tonnage. has not dwindled. 


The Shipping Corporation has another 
two years of control over the affairs of the 
Jayanti, after which what will happen to the 

' company is anybody’s guess. Possibly na- 
tionalisation is in store. The Jayanti gets the 
credit for having initiated India into over- 
seas gross trades. 
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The Great Eastern Shipping Co., floated 
as a private company in August 1948, was 
turned into a public company in 1954. 
The Bhiwandiwalla Brothers, the late Mr 
Maneklal Ujamshi and the Iate Mr Jagjivan 
Uiamshi were the men behind the enter- 
prise. 


Tramps 

The company, started with an old Li- 
berty ship, is one of the most prosperous 
at the moment. Sixteen vessels of 3 lakh 
tonnage comprise its fleet. It is known for its 
pioneering zeal in tramping, which means 
picking up and carrying cargo between any 
two points without previous notice. That is 
still its forte. 

Chartering is another one of its spe- 
cialities. Mr Vasant Sheth is its Deputy 
Chairman and Mr K. M. Sheth its Managing 
Director. 


With the growth of tonnage, the indus- 
tries linked to shipping have picked up. The 
mere acquisition of ships has no meaning 
unless the port transport industry keeps 
pace with it. 


Emphasis on Automation 

Indian Shipping has to keep pace with 
the technological deyelopments taking place 
in other countries. There have been tremend- 
ous changes in the design, construction and 
operation of ships, with the emphasis on 
automation. The size and speed of ships have 
increased and giant deeper-drafted tankers 
and bulk carriers are fast coming into 
operation. 

Tankers of 100,000 tons are being 
superseded by tankers of 250,000 tons and 
more, and shipowners and shipbuilders are 
actually talking about half a million and a 
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OUR FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


ABORTION IS SAFE! ABORTION IS LEGAL ! 


Three eminent doctors give their views: Dr B. N. 
Purandare writes on the procedure and implications 
of the operation; Dr R. P. Soonawalla discusses the 
merits of the Bill; and Dr D. N. Pai goes into the his- 
tory of abortion and the law as it operates in different 
countries. Also, fascinating case histories. Balkrishan 
takes dramatic photographs of an abortion. 
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ARE THE PARSIS DYING OUT? Their death 
rate exceeds their bixth rate; they accept no converts; 
they marry outside their community. Gloomy thoughts 
for Navroz from K. D. Umrigar. 


VOKKALIGAS: Spotlight on one of Mysore’s most 
people. By Professor H. H. 
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million tonners. Indian Shipping has to keep 
pace with these developments, otherwise its 
new ships will become obsolete even before 
they are made. 


Reorienting of cargo-handling methods 
is needed. Container traffic is on the increase 
and Indian ports are inadequately equipped 
for handling this traffic. The world trade 
pattern will be wholly determined by the 
increasing use of container ships and LASH 
ships (“lighter aboard ships”, where the 
mother ship “drops” lighters in midstream 
and then gets away without berthing). The 
conversion of one berth in the Alexandra 
Dock into a container berth and the provi- 
sion of two berths in the proposed Nhava- 
Sheva satellite port and one or two berths 
at Paradip port would not be sufficient. 


India should modernise her ports to 
meet the new situation and take to new 
concepts of cargo-handling, cargo-stacking 
and cargo movement. 

A salvage corps is also, in my opinion, 
a must for this country. Dredging is another 
activity which needs to be seriously reorgan- . 
ised. Calcutta is almost lost because of silt- 
age in the Hooghly. Goa ports also need to 
be constantly dredged. Maintenance of 
harbours is as important as having more 
of them. One more thing that the lines can 
try, which is at present absent from Indian 
Shipping, is a passenger service to the Conti- 
nent and America. 

Coastal shipping is in bad shape. Even 
ihe long-distance coastal passenger services 
between Bombay and the extreme south- 
west ports were closed down four years ago, 
because of losses. If regular coastal liners 
cannot be operated profitably, let us think 
of introducing hovercraft for the purpose. 


THE CIGARETTE INDUSTRY: India is the world's 
third largest tobacco producer. Adity Syam describes 
the industry—from the field to the “smoke that satis- 
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A COASTAL PASSENGER SHIP of the 
Konkan lines. In view of the heavy losses 
and closedowns in the case of our coastal 
passenger services, we must think of em- 
ploying more , economical and light- 
er craft (like hovercraft) for these rums. 


The speedy, versatile hovercraft can per- 
form three voyages in the same time as a 
traditional vessel takes to perform one. 

Fortunately, the welfare of personnel 
manning ships, as also dock and port work- 
ers, has received attention. They, on their 
part, have organised themselves into well- 
knit bodies. Disorganised labour forces are 
a menace. Though much has been done for 
the welfare of personnel, ashore and afloat, 
much more requires to be done. 

This is one trade in which one has got 
to be running fast even to keep up. 
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continuous motor p^ 


Now breezo through 
tedious kitchen chores ,.. 
With WIECO SUPER. 
Liquidising is easy. 
Grinding no problom. 
Blending, stirring, mashing 
get done double quick. 
Reasonably priced 

to give you a super 
bargain! 

Also available,a range of 5 
accessories: 


(1) Centrifugal Juicer 
Machine for use with 

j non-cilrus fruits and 
vegetables (2) Citrus Fruit 
Juice Extractor atlachment 
(3) All Purpose Beater (4) 
Meat Mincer and 

(5) Espresso Coffee Maker, 
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BORN IN POVERTY 
: LIVED ONLY 33 YEARS 
SPENT MOST OF HIS LIFE IN OBSCURITY 
NEVER HAD ANY POSITION IN PUBLIC LIFE 
WAS CRUCIFIED BETWEEN TWO THIEVES 
AND YET, 2,000 YEARS LATER 
MORE THAN 950 MILLION PEOPLE FOLLOW HIM 
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Write for FREE literature on 
Christ and His teaching to: 
Institute for Home Study, 
De Nobili College, Poona, 14. 


BRANCHES AT: L 

© BOMBAY-8: Room No. 7, Building. No. 3, Commercial Block, Navjivan Co- 
operative Housing Society Ltd., Lamington Road, Phone: 371142 @ HYDERABAD-4 

6-1-1070, Rajbhavan Road 0 BANGALORE: Residency Road, (Opp: Reserve Bank 
of India) Tel.54624 @ MADRAS: 7, Woods Road 6 CALCUTTA-17: 155, Park Street. 
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... Stop Bad Breath... 
4. Fight Tooth Decay all day 
‘with Colgate Dental Cream ^ 


Scientific tests have proved that Colgate 
instantly stops bad breath in 7 cases out of 10 
and that the Colgate way of brushing teeth 
right after eating stops more decay—for more 
people —than ever hefore reported in all 
dentifrice history. Because: just one brushing 
with Colgate Dental Cream removes up to 
fumi 8596 of odour and decay causing bacteria. 
“SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGHED Only Colgate has this proof! 

COLGATE TOOTH BRUSH— What a wonderful minty taste too—childran love 


A pester vay comes pat to brush regularly with Colgate Dental Cream! 
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i COLGATE 


DENTAL CREAM 


For cleaner, fresher breath and whiter testh... MORE PEOPLE 
BUY COLGATE THAN ANY OTHER TOOTHPASTE IN THE WORLD! 
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Sidelights 


THE GUINNESS BREW FOR 1970 
had its kick for the loser too. There 
was a Special Award of £150 (Rs 2,700) 
for the stand-out performer in the 
losing side. The award went to Eng- 
land’s Basil D'Oliveira for his fighting 
110 and 81 (top scorer in both innings 
on either side) in the Third Test at 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


CENTURY UNDER TWO PRIME 
MINISTERS: In the First Test of the 
1970 series, which started on a Wed- 
nesday, Eddie Barlow scored 50 and 
was batting at the end of the day— 
when Harold Wilson was still Prime 
Minister of England. The following day 
was a Rest Day for the General Elec- 
tion, On Friday Barlow went on to hit 
a ton that found Conservative Edward 
Heath weighing in as Prime Minister. 
Perhaps the first batsman to change 
Prime Ministers rather than bats, this 
Eddie Barlow! 


PLAYER-WRITER: Peter Pol- 
lock, playing in the Edgbaston Test, 
was the “Key Man of The Match"— 


since he was also type-reporting on 
the Test for a paper. Pollock took 
1 for 68 and 1 for 48—performances he 
naturally reported in lower key. As 
John Woodcock, true to type, wrote: 
"Peter Pollock found the switch from 
the Press Box to the middle rather too 
demanding. The wicket was about as 
much use to him as a broken-down 
typewriter.” With the wicket such a 
beauty, Peter Pollock should have 
engaged a steno—to remind us of the 
classic definition of an optimist: “A 
man who marries his steno and still 
hopes to dictate to her.” 


IN TAKING 4 WICKETS OFF 5 
BALLS (including a hat-trick) in the 
Fourth Test at Leeds, Eddie Barlow 
matched the performance of M. J. C. 
Allom, now President of MCC, who 
accomplished the feat in the 1929-30 
series between England and New Zea- 
land. But Barlow, in doing so, had an 
England player playing into a fellow 
England player's hands—his fourth 
victim, Don Wilson, was caught by 
England 12th Mam Mike Denness, do- 
ing emergency substitute duty for Rest 
of the World. 


McGilvray, “one gets the spin of the ball in 
the air rather than off the pitch. But 
Chandrasekhar bowled too fast, not trying 
to spin the ball at all." 


Did he do so from lack of guidance? 


Is there any real substance in the wide- 
ly held belief that Prasanna in England was 
not given sufficient opportunity to prove 
himself? 

Could Venkataraghavan, now such an 
iinproved bowler, have sustained it in Aus- 
tralia in the light of Illingworth's belief that 
with Venkat, as with Chandra, "flight is not 
the main weapon"? 


Is Bishen Singh Bedi not quite the same 
bowler minus the support of Prasanna or 
Venkat or Chandra at the other end? 


These are all questions that would have 
been pragmatically answered on a tour of 
Australia, Remember, both in West Indies 
and England the Test wickets we got (ex- 
cept the one at Old Trafford) were slow and 
suited our spinners down to the ground, But 
on Australian wickets with their pace and 
bounce, we would have oome to know 


THE RIGHT-HAND DRIVE OF ROHAN KANHAI is something not matched by even the 
Left-Hand Drive of Gary Sobers on the current “World” tour. At 36 Kanhai, with three cen- 


Courtesy: “Australian Cricket" 


tury knocks on the tour already, has provided vintage cricket, proving he is still better than 


the best in the game. His career record: Born December 26, 1935. Has played for West In- 
dies, Guyana, Trinidad, Western Australia, Tasmania and Warwickshire, as also League Crick- 


et for Aberdeenshire, Blackpool and Ashington! 66 Tests, 5,189 runs (av. 48.57), 13 hundreds, 
24 fifties. Career best; 256 in the Calcutta Test of 1958-59 vs India—to this day the highest im 
any Test in India. A century in each innings of the 1960-61 Adelaide Test vs Australia. Set d 
Warwickshire county record for any wicket when, in 1968, he partnered Khalid Ibadulla in a 
fourth-wicket stand of 402 vs Nottinghamshire. One of the most cultured stroke-makers in the 
game—an all-wicket player, an all-time great, Started as wicket-keeper om the 1957 England 
tour before stepping forward to prove a hit. Once hit the second 50 of a hundred in 9 minutes! 


REST OF THE “REST OF THE WORLD" ITINERARY 


January 1, 2, 3, 5, 6: 

January 8, 9, 10, 12, 13: 

January 15: 

January 16: 

January 18, 19: 

January 22, 23 24: 

January 28, 29, 31, February 1, 2: 


vs AUSTRALIA: Third Test at Melbourne 
vs AUSTRALIA: Fourth Test at Sydney 
vs Australia: Mini Test at Sydney 

vs Australia: Mini Test at Melbourne 

vs Country XI at Canberra 

vs NSW Country XI at Newcastle 

vs AUSTRALIA: Fifth Test at Adelaide 
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INDIANS IN THE “REST OF THE WORLD" 


i i i i i, Si. i layed 
B: unil Gavaskar, Farokh Engineer and Bishen Singh Bedi, six Indians p 
for E eA the World, one of them being Engineer himself. But only the AED d 
Pataudi has played in two different years: 1966 and 1968. Here is a tally of how In- 
dians fared playing for Rest of the World: 
1966: Nawab of Pataudi: 66 and 4 not out vs T. N. Pearce's XI at Scarborough. dem 
1966: Bapu Nadkarni: did mot bat in the first innings but hit am unbeaten 29 in the 
ES Erie Took 1 for 45 (Fred Titmus) and 4 for 107 out of five wickets that fell 
(claiming Geoff Boycott and Basil D'Oliveira bowled and Ted Dexter and Brian 
Close caught). 1 
Chandu Borde: 48 and 15 vs Barbados at Bridgetown, West Indies, in a match ar- 
ranged to celebrate Barbados’ Independence. } 
: Nawab of Pataudi: 27 vs the Australian team touring England, but through in- 
jury could take no further part in the match. 
Farokh Engineer: 2 in the Lord's Test vs England. But excelled behind the sticks, 
with 7 victims in the match—4 catches in the first innings, 2 catches and 1 stump- 
ing in the second. 
Scored 0 and 1 in the Second Test at Trent Bridge, Nottingham, and took two 
catches in the first, innings. Thereafter lost his place to West Indian Derryck Mur- 


whether our batting had really acquired re- 
solution, technique and depth. 

There can be no doubt that we had our 
slices of luck in England. But it is not as 
though we had not had such luck before. 
The point is this India team under Wadekar 
displayed the grit and spirit to turn such 
luck to our advantage. Leading the side with 
elan, Wadekar marshalled hls resources skil- 
fully to give English Cricket a real shaking. 


Acting as commentator in one of the 
county matches in England, Don Massey 
described Wadekar and his men as "the most 
exciting Indian team ever to tour England"! 
How come India came in for such special 
acclaim when Pakistan earlier had done 
equally well? The reason is clear: the Paki- 
stan team led by Intikhab Alam perhaps 
matched ours in batting but its bowling 
was not much different from the tedious 


ray—an omission that received a mixed reception. English pattern d OUT OF 
Uday Joshi: scored 9 and took 1 for 53 and 0 for 2 vs T. N. Pearce's XI, his sole g P E y i c- "Wowled ai 
victim being Fred Titmus. Astonishing as it may sound, India’s re- day of th 
Saeed Ahmed Hatteea: failed to score against T. N. Pearce's XI but took 2 for 32 levance for English Cricket in the seventies Richards, 
and 2 for 30, his victims being Roger Prideaux, Doug Padgett, Peter Parfitt and lay not so much in our batting—though ] XI now i 
John Murray. — Continued On Page 17 
. " 
"Cricket And Beer 
If we 
The Rest of the World players of the W 
during the 1970 series in England of the re: 
boosted their earnings to £11,000 (just and wild 
Rs 2,000 short of the Rs 200,000 mark) First 
but the overall attendance figures for rity exer! 
the series fell short of 200,000. If the quality e 
Rest of the World idea was an attrac- G 
Lion, it was only in the first two years. Odes 
The 1965 Scarborough Festival match bined tot 
against T. N. Pearce's XI was witness- five othe 
ed by a total of 30,000 spectators over them aln 
three days. In 1966, once again at played b; 
Scarborough, the figure rose to 32,000. « 
Labelling these World matches as 
“Tests” in no wuy helped give them an 
impetus. Though the 1970 series fetch- 
ed each player a minimum of £120 (Rs Gai 
2,160) plus expenses per Test, total 
attendance for the four days that the Rol 
First Test at Lord’s lasted was just Cli 
35,000. The figure slumped to 16,000 
for the five days of the Second Test at = 
Trent Bridge, Nottingham, but went up WE 
to 29,000 for the Edgbaston Test. At =. 
Headingley, Leeds, there was a further 
rise to 44,000. However, the biggest at- Fai 
tendance was after the series had been Su 
decided 3-1 in favour of Rest of the 
World: 53,000 over five days at the Bis 
Oval. An attendance of just 177,000 for — 
five Tests! Even so Jim Swanton wrote: IN 
“Though the 1970 arrangement 
was hurriedly come by in exceptional ad 
circumstances, there seems mo intrin- Gr: 
sic reason why future Test series i & 
should not be refreshed by sponsor- Y Pel 
ship, if terms mutually satisfactory to | = 
cricket authority and the teams con- 
cerned can be negotiated. In any case SO 
it will be regrettable—and also per- = 
haps surprising—if Guinness’s sudden 
intrusion into the cricket scene is not Hi 
followed up. If there is a ‘natural’ in Za 
this expanding sphere, it is the com- 
mercial association of Cricket and As 
Beer. The English national game and = 
the Engiish national drink have been PA 
synonymous since Hambledon.” 
Men of spirit, these English! 
Ri 
t No 
! Be 
THE END OF THE "WORLD"? The picture Fi -— 
when Australia scored a shock innings win over ED 
Rest of the World at Perth in the Second Test 
; pd —to be one up as they play the Third Test at D — 
i : D Melbourne.Seen (l to r.) are Doug Walters, E Be 
rii BR Skipper lan Chappell, wicket-keeper Rodney «7 NI 


F E. og d e ‘ å c "Y Marsh, Kerry O'Keeffe, Bish - $ d 
p P DU : Jodi i Graham McKenzie, Ie, Bishen sinon, Bedia 


dbs: sott 
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OUT OF HIS DEPTH FOR ONCE IS BARRY RICHARDS as he is 
"Wowled all ends up by John Snow, when he was just 14 on the second 
day of the 1970 Fifth Test between England and World XI at the Oval. 
Richards, as fine a striker of the ball as any ìn the history of the game, 
was one of four South Africans who said No to touring with the World 
XI now in Australia. The other three were Eddie Barlow (the non- 


WORLD XI: 


If we analyse the tabular summary below, giving the break-up 
of the World XY's Test career records as per the individual country 
of the respective players, we reach a number of divergent, conflicting 
and wildly fanciful conclusions! 


First, we are at once awe-struck by the massive statistical autho- 
rity exerted by the West Indies—and none would dare challenge their 
quality either. 

Gary Sobers, indeed, bestrides the world crioket scene like a 
colossus. He alone has scored almost as many Test rums as com- 
bined total number of rans (7,538) of the dozen players representing 
five other countries! The star trio from the Caribbean have between 
them almost as many Test Caps as the combined total of Tests (184) 

_ played by the 12 of the five other nations! 
«a 


Tests Innings Not Out Runs Highest Average 

Gary Sobers 81 142 19 7,313 365* 59.94 

Rohan Kanhai 66 117 4 5,489 256 48.57 

Clive Lloyd 23 43 3 1,454 129 36.35 

WEST INDIES 170 302 26 14,316 365° 51.86 

Farokh Engineer 33 62 2 1,779 109 29.65 

Sunil Gavaskar 7 14 3 918 220 83.45 

1 Bishen Singh Bedi 27 42 12 253 22 8.43 

i INDIA 67 118 17 2,950 220 2920 
f 

| Graeme Pollock 23 41 4 2256 274 60.97 

5* — Peter Pollock A O A G w S A 

SOUTH AFRICA 51 82 17 2,863 274 44.04 

Intikhab Alam 29 48 8 802 61 20.50 

Zahir Abbas 4 6 0 425 274 70.83 

Asif Masood 6 5 0 29 17 5.80 

PAKISTAN 39 59 8 1,256 214 24.62 


Richard Hutton 5 8 2 219 81 36.50 

Norman Gifford 6 8 4 44 17 11.60 

Bob Taylor 1 1 0 4 4 4.00 

ENGLAND 12 11 6 267 8L 24.27 
w 3 

Bob Cane 15 39 7 20 35 IWS 


NEW ZEALAND 


o See Pages 36-397 — 


ja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 


striker in the picture), Mike Procte, and Ali Bacher. Yet another 
seen in the picture but not, prepared to make the trip: Alan Knott— 
who is in the finest tradition of wicket-keepers and wx post man on 
the job in the world today. Also, discussions with our spinn." have 
revealed that Knott played them best from among the Englan- 


batsmen, moving on quick light feet. 


COUNTRYWISE REPRESENTATION 


South Africa too have a formidable representation in the out- 
standing presence of the Pollock Brothers. England, by comparison, 
appear almost lop-sidedly misrepresented with the least number of 
Test Caps divided among three players. Even New Zealand's sole re- 
presentative has a greater tally! 

Yet, all said and done, the two nations of the Indian subcontinent 
steal all the thunder and much of the glory. Zahir Abbas shares with 
Graeme Pollock the highest score after Gary Sobers, whilst five-foot- 
three Sunil Gavaskar fowers over everyone (even Gary Sober s, 
Graeme Pollock and Zahir Abbas) with the highest batting average. 

As for the bowling, Bishen Singh Bedi not only is the best-equip- 
ped bowler of the World XI side—he also has the best bowling fig- 
ures: the only one to capture 7 wickets in a Test innings. 


BOWLING 
100s 50s | Caught Stumpcd| Runs Wickets Average BEST 
24 27 100 — 7,079 205 34.53 6 for 73 
13 24 33 — 22 0 — — 
3 8 12 — 248 4 62.00 2 for 17 
40 59 1,349 209 35.16 6 for 13 


EN 2,830 2947 7 for 38 
7 11 17 — 204 4 51.00 2 for 50 
— 2 9 — 2,806 116 24.18 6 for 38 

14 — 2,571 57 45.10 5 for 91 

3 — 1 0 — — 

2 — 590 19 31.05 5 for 111 
257 9 28.55 3 for 72 
400 19 21.05 4 for 43 
1,269 45 2820 $ for 16 
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A major breakthrough in health RE Te ~~ ie 
drink technology—that’s Viva! SEC SS fe > " | el 


fiydrate energy, milk-cream richness and tlie golden goodness : : SS " oe ee gam 


of malt. j i 
Viva for wholesome, predigested nourishment 

Viva fostities you for the day, relaxes you for the night. The : 

soluble carbohydrates and predigested proteins make Viva 


ideal for invalids and convalescents. Ask your doctor. He'll 


(CUT p Dope Health ccm | achi 


The Double-Action Health Drink $ ; Bees ; HO $ à ; ord: 


is DOR OM j ü MORS j cou! 
nllll JAGATIT INDUSTRIES LTD. serene “VIVA, THE TASTIEST THING THATS 


Sole Selling Agents: Voltas Limited. HAPPENED TO HEALTH DRINKS" 
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this was attractive enough—as in our bowl- 
ing. With the accent on spin and flight, our 
bowling for them was a nostalgic reminder 
of something they rarely get to see in English 
Cricket today: a type of attack that encour- 
ages batsmen to go for their shots. And they 
were not best pleased to discover that, when 
the ball was given plenty of air, their bats- 
men (bar Alan Knott) lacked the mobility to 
move out and seize the initiative. Only when 
this realisation dawned on them—and only 
when they saw that their Ashes-winning at- 
tack had to bowl "tight" to contain the free- 
stroking Indians—did the English discern 
that there was something basically wrong 
with their cricket. And this realisation found 
eloquent expression in a critical survey by 
Murray Hedgcock. Said Hedgcock: 


"The next MCC touring team to visit 
Australia in 1974-75 must inevitably be the 
most lop-sided in cricket history. It will 
contain a string of good opening bats, a bat- 
tery of accurate medium-fast bowlers and 
will field perhaps as well as any previous 
England side has done. It will be almost 
lotally deficient of mid-order batsmen of 
quality, in spin bowling (especially wrist 
spin) and in genuine fast bowling. 


"The signs are quite clear in the game 
today in England, where the ‘limited-over 
game’ gives no time for the mid-order bats- 
man to ‘build’ an innings. The spin bowler 
and the iast bowler are not economic enough 
for the ‘limited-over match’—the one can 
be slogged, the other snicked!—and what is 
wanted is not really the wickets which these 
bowlers can get but a restriction of scoring 
achieved mainly by using medium-paced 
bowlers to run-saving fields. 


“After India’s spinners had run through 
the England order to lay the foundations for 
its historic Test win at the Oval, Illingworth 
said he would be delighted to see good 
young newcomers in the England batting 
order—and then enquired just where they 
could be found. Illy slated both the ‘limited- 
over game’ for restricting the chances of 


—Continued on Page 37 


UP IN ARMS IS CLIVE LLOYD—in the 
England-World XI Leeds Test of 1970—as it 
is England 12th Man Mike Denness (extreme 
right) who catches England’s Don Wilson to 
give Eddie Barlow his famous hat-trick in 
that sensational spell of 4 wickets from 5 
balls. Denness, named England’s 12th man 
for this Leeds Test, came in as an emergency 
substitute for World XI—to catch Wilson 
unawares! 


THE AUTHOR with Anandji Dossa right 
there to provide the vital statistics for the 
running commentary of the 1971 Trani Cup 
match between Bombay and Rest of India 
at the Brabourne Stadium. Raju Bharatan, 
who is Assistant Editor of the "Weekly", be- 
gan his journalistic career in 1951, at the age 
of 17, on the Sports Desk of the Bombay 
daily, Bharat, under the late U. G. Rao. He 
joined the “Weekly” im October 1932 in the 
Competition Department. In the last 19 
years, he has set over 1,000 Cryptic Cross- 
words for The Times of India and hundreds 
of puzzles for the "Weekly". Author of 
Rivals in The Sun, a survey of the Indian 
cricket team’s 1952 tour of England. 
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The "World" Of "Illy" 


England lost the 1970 series against 
the World XI 4-1 but her captain, Ray 
Illingworth, emerged from it with the 
highest run aggregate for his side 
(476) and the highly decent batting 
average of 52.88, leading his team with 
skill and spirit and setting a personal 
example to his outclassed team mates. 
Incredible as it may seem, Ray Illing- 
worth compiled in the World Series 6 
fifties (2 of them 90s)—tohich is 
exactly double his 3 fifties (apart from 
two centuries) in 72 officiel Test in- 
nings jor his country! And that too 
against some of International Cricket's 
most potent bowlers. Let us trece his 
batting exploits, match by match, in 
the 1970 World XI series: 


* In the First Test at Lord's, he 
top scored in both innings (63 and 94) 
in England's heavy defeat, resolutely 
adding 117 for the sixth wicket with 
Alan Knott im the second innings. 


* In the Second Test at Nottin- 
gham, England lost 6 for 126 in reply 
to World XI's total of 276, before Ny 
added 53 for the seventh wicket with 
Knott and, more importantly, 84 for 
the tenth wicket with John Snow, Illy 
was last man out for 97, bowled by 
Sobers, but not before England gained 
a 3-run lead and went on to win their 
only Test of the series on Sa Hib Gary 
` Sobers’ home county ground! 


* In the Third Test at Birmin- 
gham, [Uy somewhat rested from his 
labours with a modest 15 and 43 but, 
all the same, helped D'Oliveira add 53 
in the first innings and 78 in the sec- 
ond—botih for the fifth wicket, 


* In the Fourth Test at Leeds, 
lüy was last man out im both innings 
—jor $8 and 54. In the first knock, his 
fifth-wicket stand with Keith Fletcher 
fetched 118 runs, whilst 60 vital runs 
came for the ninth wicket in the sec- 
ond innings with Chris Old. 


? In the Fifth Test at the d 
Ily hit his by now customary - 
century (52 this time) in am B6-run | 
sirth-iwpickel stand with Alan Knott, — 
but symbolically surrendered with a 
“duck” im the second innings of the 
Final Test. 
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WOMAN (AND MAN) OF THE YEAR. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
closed the year with a resounding personal triumph by leading India 
to victory over Pakistan. She foiled American and Chinese machina- 
tions to thwart the emergence of Bangla Desh, President V. V. Giri 
conferred.on her the highest national award; the Bharat Ratna. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


CYCLONE HAVOC. A cy- 
clone struck Orissa in Oc- 
tober, taking a toll of near- 
ly 20,000 lives in stx dis- 
tricts. The disaster was the 
worst since 1885. The dam- 
age to Paradip Port instal- 
lations alone is estimated at 
Rs-2 crores, 


$ 


“BRIGHTEST IN DUNGEONS, LIBERTY! THOU ART!” The fate | 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, languishing in gaol at Lyallpur, is still D 
undecided. Mr Bhutto has meanwhile been talking of negotiations | 
with the “insurgents” of Bangla Desh. MD c« 
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histor 
ago, c 
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BATTLE REFRAIN BUT NO 
BATTLE. President Anwar 
Sadat of the United Arab Re- 
public exhorts his soldiers to 
be “ferocious fighters” ‘in the 
"imminent" war with Israel. 
He promised his countrymen 
that he would not extend the 
truce beyond 1971. In Cairo, 
twelve Arab countries recent- 
ly evolved a joint battle stra- 
tegy against Israel. 


i 
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“C” FOR CHINA. The longest debate in the 
history of the United Nations, begun 21 years 
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A VISIT TO A NEIGHBOUR. 
The most sophisticated. space- 
craft of the U.S. Space Agency, 
Mariner-9, is seen, in this art- 
iss impression, in orbit 
around Mars. Mariner-9, loop- 
ing Mars every 12 hours, 
radio’d back thousands of 
close-up pictures, covering 
10% of the Martian surface. 
(The USSR has soft-landed 
the descent craft of Mars-3 on 
the planet.) 


ago, comes to an end as the People’s Repub- 
lic of China takes its seat in the World As- 


sembly. Seen in the photograph are China's 
Deputy Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua 
(left) and its Permanent Representative at 


the UN, Huang Hua. 


THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
IN "71. Lucia Petterle, “Miss Brazil", 
won the Miss World beauty title at 
the annual contest organised at Lon- 
don's Royal Albert Hall. 


—Continued 


BRIEF SMILE. Three USSR cosmonauts of Soyuz-ll—Victor Patsayev 
(centre), Georgy Dobrovolsky (left) and Vladislav Volkov—carried out 
extensive research in space jor 24 days, but were found dead when the 
space vehicle landed in Soviet Central Asia. Reason: sudden depressuri- 
sation of the cabin during re-entry into the earth's atmosphere. 


FOURTH LANDING ON THE MOON. 
Apollo-15 lunar module pilot James B. Irwin 
salutes the US flag planted on the moon. 
Colonel David R. Scott and Irwin formed the 
two-man exploration team. An electric- 
powered moon buggy was used in the ope- 
rations for the first time. The 12-day voyage 
of discovery yielded the best clues so far 
about the origin of the solar system. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WAVE OF DISCONTENT. The “Che Guevarist” terrorist movement osed a ser 
the Sirimavo Bandaranaike Government in Ceylon. The Army was Jem able As tue hd 
revolt, born out of frustration and unemployment among the Island's youth. 


EACE. West German Chancellor “V” FOR VICTORY. Indian Cricket Team Manager Sp 3 
l MAN OF adi beams happily after receiving Wadekar with the Victory Tie at the end of our cour of England In ARTAR 
the Nobel Peace Pres ell Oslo eee Wadekar accomplished for India what we had not done in 39 years: he beat We t Indies in 
mentioned the Chancellor's fundamental West Indies and England in England. j s 
contribution to strengthening the possibilities 
for peaceful developments not only in Eu- 
rope but also in the whole world”. 
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INDO-SOVIET PEACE TREATY. India’s External Affairs 
Minister Swaran Singh welcomes Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko on arrival at Palam, The two countries 
signed a twenty-year treaty of peace, friendship and coope- 
ration, envisaging immediate consultations to counteract any - 
threat to the security of either country. The treaty gives & 
significant turn to India's non-alignment policy and has prev- 


| IN SEARCH OF NEW FRIENDS. US President Richard Nixon arrives 
with Dr Henry A. Kissinger, Adviser on National Security Affairs, at 
] NBC Studios, Burbank, California, to announce his projected visit to 
1 China. Formosa now stands expelled from the UN and Kissinger has 
| termed the China visit “an opportunity to ‘make a new beginning which 
| can mark the start of perhaps a new relationship between our two peo- 
| ples”. Kissinger met Premier Chou En-lai after a secret dash to Peking 
gi i from Pakistan. 


ed a deterrent to outside intervention in the recent Indo-Pak- 
istan war. 
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BREAK-UP OF PAKISTAN, Lt-Gen. A, A. K. Niazi, V 


üt é - . n " 
as D IN THE BEGINNING IS THE END... The tension between India and Pakistani Occupation Army Chief im la 
idies in Pakistan, which culminated in war, began with the hijacking to Lahore Instrument of Surrender in 3 
GA of an Indian Airlines plane. Bhutto glorified the hijackers as Kashmir GOC-in-C, Eastern Command, "tu 
ing on (l to r.) are Vice- Admiral N. 


È- “freedom fighters” but they were later arrested by Pakistan as agents rish Air-M 
dv of "Indian intelligence services". H. €. Dewan, Lt-Gen. Sagar Singh and -General 
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MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 


STUDY AT HOME THE 
ICS WAY FOR YOUR 
CHOSEN CAREER IN 
MANAGEMENT. 


ICS have helped more than eight million students over 
the past 76 years. ICS can help you too! 


Select a suitable career from General Manage- 
ment, Business Management, Personnel Manage- 
ment, Industrial Management, Hotel & Catering 
Management, Works Management, Production 
Control, Quality Control, Value Analysis & 
Engineering, Work Study, Sales Management, 
Storekeeping. Apply in English for a prospectus, 
stating the subject that interests you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept, 25, Lakshmi Building, Sir Pheroreshah Mehta Road, Bombay | 


FILL IN THIS COUPON: TODAY. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 25, Lakshmi Building, Sir Pheroxeshah Mehta Road, Bombay | 


PLEASE SEND ME A PROSPECTUS IN... . 
SPECUY SUBJECT 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION A E zy Mirror ae at 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS Dept. 25 


K5— the world's largest Correspondence School—over 8 million 
students, Member of the Association of British Correspondence Colleges 
and Home-Study Council of America. 
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from cutting and sewing a simple dress pattern to tailoring the most 
modern designer's fashions ...every aspecí of the fine art of sewing 


revealed step-by-step ... 
inger Sewing Book 


Øver 1500 two-colour illustrations 
24 full-colour plates 
large-size 8 1/2 x 11 

ORIGINAL, IMPORTED, EDITION 


—every method tested by the Singer sewing 
experts who revoal the secrets of fitting clo- 
thes to perfection, and tell you how to give 
your sewinga professional, custom-made look! 


Fashion Sewing For All 


Make the most fashionable dress that takes your 
fancy...expertly...all by yourself.. even if you have 
never stitched anything before! You can even 
add to it your own decorative touches, do zig-zag 
sewing, put a pretty pocket or two, or make it more 
attractive with zippers, hems, belt or buttons. Do 
even your own Home Decorating- make your 
own curtains, draporiés, slipcovers, and bedspreads— 
in styles to suit any decor. And make children's 
clothes tool 


Check This List of Contents 


A Place to Sew % Your Sewing 
Machine «What You Should Know 
about Colour and Fabric % Bogin- 
ning to Sew % Pattern Preliminaries 
K Fitting the Pattern to your Figure 
AKLaying Out the Pattern and 
Cutting X Assembling Your work 
Pressing as You Sew * Fitting as 
You Sew X- Seams, Seams, Seams 
Underlining and Lining % Darts, 
Tucks, and Gathers X Buttonholes 
Without Tears % Pick a Pretty 
Pocket3}-Neckline Finishesx-Waist- 
line Joinings and Waistbands 
Æ Sloeve Stylos and Finishes 
4& Homeward Bound: Zippors, 
Kems, Bolts and Buttons, X Pleats 
end Godets also Hand Sewing, 
Zig-Zag Sewing, Sewing for Child- 
ren, Tips on Mending, and Home 
Decorating & 
(Only partial list is given hero of 
contents headings; it would take at 
feast’ full page of Ilustrated Week- 
ly to list the complete contents) 


“Whenever | indulge in an expen- 
sive fabric,” says author Gladys 
Cunningham, “I remind myself 
how much money ! save by 


sewing... 
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Successful men the world over get the best o 
life. I's time you join the men who do. OKASA 
you there. Health. 
living. There's OKASA for 


OKASA—the modern Tonic-Restorative 
OKASA—A PRODUCT OF 
HORMO-PHARMA LTD., 

LONDON-BERLIN 


Available al all leading chemists 


For a Free Booklet on OKASA write to: 
12K, Gunbow Street, P. O. Box No. 396 


Make Two Dresses For the Cost of One! 


Imagine the amount of money you save by making 
your own dresses (and the time and inconvenionce 
of going to the tailor). And with the money that you 
save on tailoring, you can buy more and better 
dresses, and make them as soon as you want! 


igour. Sheer pleasure out of 
men and OKASA for 


women. Experience the excitement of vitality with 
tablets. 


Bombay-1. 
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Sewing is an exciting and rewarding pastime, and re 
now you can learn itat your home—in your spare timo. eq 
For The Beginner— : of 
A Complete Course in Fashion Sewing. i 
i 
Now you can learn to sew expertly with the guidance 1 
of the Singer Sewing Book, propared as a teach- a 
yourself guide in collaboration with the Singer re 
Sawing Education Division. Step-by-step instructions U 
in easy-to-understand simple English—made easier 
still with the help of over 1500 illustrations—make 
the art of sewing easy to master for tho beginner, 
and help the experienced sewer perfect her ability. gC 
A t in 
No-Risk Trial i 
We invite you to mail the coupon below and receive * a 
a copy of the Singer Sewing Book for your exami- ba | c 
nation and approval. Pay the postman Rs.65 (inclu- j ne 
sive of postage & packing charges) against delivery. to 
You risk nothing. If you are not satisfied with the M 
book for any reason, simply return it back to us within 
10days for immediate rofund of the cost. Butcall for he 
your copy today... NOW, from the limited imported of 
stocks. Mail the coupon, or write to: w 
Super Book House Mail-Ordor Servico pl 
Sind Chambers, 1st fir, Colaba Causeway, M 
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NO TOAST TODAY. With Municipal Authorities keeping a watch 
on domestic construction, luxury appliances are being used sparingly. 
During the last three years, we have been facing a power deficit of 


38 per cent. 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. 


crores annually. 


Digitization: eGangotri. 


NOT SO HOT. Frigidaires, geysers, immersion rods, hair-dryers, eiec- 
tric irons and heaters consume a high rate of power. If we could 
lessen our power loss by just 1 per cent, we would benefit by Rs 5 


revenue benefit of Rs 5 crores per annum, 
equivalent to an added generating capacity 


_ of 120 megawatts. 


The power famine has awakened the 
authorities from their deep slumber and, 
realising the gravity of the situation, the 
Union Government has moved into action. 


Dr K. L. Rao has said that the country’s 
generating capacity would be doubled dur- 
ing the Fifth Plan period to make it 40 mil- 
lion kilowatts. Discussions with the State 
Chief Minister and eminent power engi- 
neers have been held by the Centre in a bid 
to ease the situation. A Committee of Union 
Ministers, headed by the Planning Minister, 
has been constituted, and another committee 
of experts has been formed for suggesting 
ways to improve the functioning of power 
plants. Mr K. L. Rao told the Lok Sabha in 
March that coal, oil, spare parts and con- 
struction materials were being rushed to 
different States to improve the situation. 
Plans for a National Grid are also being 
speeded up. 


Among the three forms of power gene- 
ration in India today, hydel generation has 
been found to be very unreliable. Monsoons 
are undependable and it would be dange- 
rous to leave the electricity needs of a deve- 


loping country to the whims of our mon- 
soons. Thermal generation in India has been 
facing a number of problems, like supply of 
coal and availability of plant and spare 
parts. Nuclear generation is a relatively new 
concept and India can catch up with the rest 
of the world in this only by a determined 
effort. 


It is also pointed out that construction 
of new generating plants takes a long time. 
An atomic power station takes more than 
ten years to complete. A thermal station 
would need at least 7 to 8 years and a hydel 
station 5 to 6 years. India cannot afford to 
wait for such a long period for the power 
position to ease. 


More Thermal Stations 


It is in this context that the suggestion 
by some scientists for the setting up of float- 
ing thermal stations acquires significance. 
The suggestion made was to set up a number 
of 100-megawatt generating sets on barges 
and transmit the production from these to 
the land. It was explained that this system 
involved a number of benefits. Transmission 
losses, for instance, would be low, because 
the transmission distances would be shorter. 
The problem of transport for the supply of 
coal would also be insignificant, because rail 
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routes are not needed for the purpose and 
the quantity of coal involved wou!d be very 
little. The setting up of these stations would 
take less than one year in each case, 


Government would do well to undertake 
this on an experimenta! basis at least to feed 
the coastal industrial cities like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. 


Nuclear generation is the only final 
solution to India's power problem, The late 
Homi J. Bhabha had made out a strong case 
for nuclear power for India as early as 1959. 
His successor, Dr Vikram Sarabhai, also ad- 
vocated a change-over from hydel and ther- 
mal production to nuclear generation, The 
school of thought which favours nuclear ge- 
neration maintains that, though the initial 
cost for it would be high, there would be 
savings in the long run because of lower 
maintenance costs. The need for adequately 
trained staff for running them can be met 
by a regular training programme fer the 
existing staff. 


So far, we have not taken any major 
steps in this direction. Today, power has 
become the corner-stone for economic deve- 
lopment. And programmes for the eradica- 
tion of poverty can be undertaken only xu 
ensuring electric supply. 
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Dr Hahnemann : 
an 
in 
e W: 
And His Homoeopaths s 
má 
by Dr N. H. BARLAS sr 
= ph 
Homoeopathy is a neglected science and often dismissed as quack- T 
ery. Nevertheless, instances of miraculous eures of chronic ailments 
multiply- Many will tell you how they were saved from the surgeon’s 
knife. Homocopathie ireatment is simple and eheap to follow. x 
F there had been no Dr Samuel Hahne- prevalent medical system. He realised that i. 
mann, the medical world would have drugs had been prescribed on the human 2 
been the poorer. The credit for discovering being without proper knowledge of their ac- by 
homoeopathy goes to this remarkable genius tions and reactions and that this system of rat 
who introduced to the world the law of treatment only dealt with symptoms and 
similarity between drug and disease and the not with the disease itself. o 
Jaw of dynamisation in medicine. Dr Hahne- sts 
mann scientifically proved that there are After testing the cinchona bark (qui- nie 
principles and laws which govern the prac- nine) on himself, Dr Hahnemann learned ins 
tice of medicine. that the. wonder drug which cures malaria art 
Dr Samuel Hahnemann took his M.D. also produced the symptoms of malaria upi 
in the allopathic system of medicine in healthy persons. He disclosed the new 
in Germany and, in 1784, he obtained a Doc- theory to his doctor friends. They started 
torate in Chemistry. He was an eminent experimenting with other drugs on healthy THEY OWE IT TO HIM. Dr Samuel Chris- eas 
tus S A N : i tian Friedrich Hahnemann (1755-1843) was 
physician and a first-class chemist. After human beings. They were surprised to learn the Father of Homoeopathy. He was a Ger- on 
many years of practical experience, his that the drug which improves symptoms of man physician and chemist ‘who had studied ecz 
scientific mind was neither satisfied with, an ailment in a sick person produces the at Leipzig and Vienna He expounded his tio: 
nor convinced of, the effectiveness of the same symptoms in a healthy being. new system of medicine in his chief work, cat 
Organon of the Rational Art of Healing em 
(1810). His revolutionary theory aroused the thi 
ee hostility of established doctors, especially of i 
pes apothecaries, and they hounded him out of 4 var 
Leipzig. j son 
fer 
ha 
Many well-known allopaths followed up the 
Dr Hahnemann's discovery and a team of the 
physicians proved hundreds of medicines on lat 
healthy human volunteers. Every symptom ed 
was recorded—from mental symptoms to or- M 
ganic ones, along with their actions | 
and reactions. After finding positive proof, | CH 
Dr Hahnemann was the first physician to c 


declare that there is a law in medicine call- 
ed the “Law of Similars"—there is a similar- 
ity between drugs and diseases. He put for- 
ward the new principle of "Similia Simili- 
bus Curentur"—Let Likes be Treated as 
Likes, 


Various Sources 


The homoeopathic Materia Medica con- 
tains hundreds of medicines from the vege- 
table, mineral and animal kingdoms—salts; 
potash; metals such as gold, silver, platinum, i 
copper, tin; the poison of snakes, spiders | 
and fish, etc, etc. 


Dr Hahnemann was the first physician | 
who discovered “Man the Unknown”. i j 
mind, his feelings of hate and love and de- | 
pression, his mental impulses, neuroses, like | 
and dislikes, sensations, jealousy, rage, de- i 
sire, sex, aversions, manias, fear an A 
bias cannot be ignored when treating dis- 
ease. They are primary factors. Dr ahne^ 

nothin£ | 


$ ak Mes es mann said that pathology recognises A 
ING ; ? Homoeopathy es use of hundreds of medi- but i 3 id it i duty ° 
E rom the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdom. The bass of the system. is the the Bic ed Des UM, jus i 
Law of Similars—let likes be treated by likes, Dr Hahnemann formulated this theory after th its : 1s a man pw 
dicine which cures a disease produces symptoms similar to those of the e epa of ud m Then alone 15 i 
completely cured, Í 


i i a me 
discovering Here | istered to a healthy man. 
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Dr Hahnemann said the mind is the key 
to the man. Mental symptoms haye been 
found by all his followers to be the most 
important. Man consists of what he thinks 
and what he loves and there is nothing else 
in man. If these two grand parts of man, the 
Will and the Understanding, be separated, 
it means insanity, disorder and death. 


A century later, Sigmund Freud’s dra- 
matic introduction of psychoanalysis proved 
Dr Hahnemann’s point. Today, psychiatrists 
have realised the relationship of mental and 
physical illness. 


The Three Toxins 


It took Dr Hahnemann about 15 years’ 
research to prove scientifically the causes of 
serious diseases in the human race. He dis- 
covered that there are three deep-rooted 
toxins (mlasms) which have been inherited 
by the human race from generation to gene- 
ration. These are: psora, syphilis and sycosis. 


Psora is a toxin which “is the beginning 
of all physical sickness". It is a disordered 
state which expresses itself in various chro- 
nic diseases, like cancer, asthma, leprosy, 
insanity, ulcers, epilepsy and diseases of the 
arteries. All the diseases of man are built 
upon psora, 


Psora lays the foundation of other dis- 
eases. Nature tries to throw out this toxin 
on the skin by way of eruptions, such as 
eczema, boils and rashes. These skin erup- 
lions, if suppressed by local applications, 
cause serious diseases. Hahnemann said that 
emotions and feelings are the discharges of 
this toxin—even suppressed tears cause 
various mental and physical sicknesses. Per- 
sons who suffer from asthma also suf- 
fer from eczema or skin rashes. When they 
have asthma, their eczema is better, when 
their eczema is better by local applications, 
their asthma gets worse. Today, 150 years 
later, other schools of medicine haye realis- 
ed that there is some connection between 


CHEAP AND POTENT. Imported German homeopathic medicines—“biochemic remedies”, 
as they are called—are repacked for retail sale. A number of people are returning to ho- 
moeopathy because its treatment is relatively safe, has few side effects and is much cheaper. 
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asthma and eczema but fail to understand Tee e SOT 
the real reason. 


Syphilis is a venereal disease and runs 
in three stages. If treated properly by ho- 
moeopathic drugs, it will leave the body. 
But, if suppressed, it will cause a miasm 
which affects the man's wife—she will take 
up the disease and their child will be born 
with a syphilitic manifestation. 


The miasm of sycosis in the human race 
js due to the venereal disease called gonor- 
rhoea and also impurity in the blood due to 
vaccinations and inoculations and from in- 
sect and animal bites. If gonorrhoea is pro- 
perly treated in the acute stage, no trace of 
it will be left. But if, in the chronic stage, 
suppressive treatment is carried out, it will 
result in constitutional symptoms called sy- 
cosis. This will be in the form of warts, liver 
ailments, sarcoma, spongy tumours, asthma, 
bleeding and fungus growth. 


THE AUTHOR Dr N. H. BARLAS is a lead- 
ing homoeopath practising in Bombay. He is 
a member of the Steering Group of Indige- 
nous Medicines and Homoeopathy of the 
Planning Commission, Government of India; 
member, Board of Homoeopathy and Bio- 
chemic Medicines, Government of Maha- 
rashtra; member, Government Homoeopathic 
Hospital Committee, Bombay; and Honorary 
Adviser to the Government of Maharashtra 
for Homoeopathy and Biochemistry. 


Dr Hahnemann realised that the dyna- 
mic wrongs in the human race cannot be 
treated by crude drugging. These dynamic 
wrongs can be eradicated from the human 
race only by dynamic medicines such as 
anti-psoric, anti-syphilitic and anti-sycotic 
preparations. 


Splitting The Medical Atom 


Dr Hahnemann was the first scientist 
and physician who scientifically proved to 
the world in the 18th century that one drop 
of medicine is more effective than a quarter 
dram of medicine—that a 12th part of the 
drop of medicine is more powerful than one 
drop, that a 1,000th part of a drop of medi- 
cine is more powerful than the 12th part of 
a drop of medicine, that a 10,000th part of 
a drop of medicine is more powerful than a 
1,000th part of a drop of medicine, and so 
on. 


drug and unleashed a tremendous power in 
the field of medicine. 


Can homoeopathy replace surgery? 


Homoeopathy has saved 90 per cent pa- 
tients from the surgeon's knife. Appendici- 
tis, fistula, haemorrhoids, fissure, tonsilitis, 
adenoids, ear discharge, mastoid, ulcers, de- 
viated septum of the nose, gangrene—all 
these surgical cases can be cured by homeo- 
pathic medicines. 


Homoeopaths recommend surgery only 


T 
By this scientific discovery, he was the when it is beneficial to a patient. 


first physician who split the atom of the 

According to the Indiam Journal of 
Homoeopathic Medicine, there are about 
1,09,000 registered homoeopaths in India 
(Rajasthan, Punjab, Haryana and Tamil 
Nadu have not started their registrations). 
Of these, 9,000 are institutionally trained. 


Quacks 


—Balkrishan 


Then there are the allo-homoeopaths. 
They are self-styled homoeopaths, Some of 
them have studied the science thoroughly 
and have discarded allopathy and practise 
only the homoeopathic system of medicine. 
But they are few—the rest of them are not 
only dangerous to the patient but also to 
the future of homoeopathy in India. Amongst 
them, there are Principals of Colleges and 
Advisers on Homoeopathy to State Govern- 
ments. 


They have never been to any homoeo- 
pathic college or any homoeopathic institu- 
tion but, after reading one or two first-aid 
books on homoeopathy, have called them- 
selves homoeopaths. Many claim that they 
have been practising homoeopathy for many 


years but none of them is bold or sincere 


enough to register himself as one. 


Government should take note of this 
and prevent such a fraud from being per- 
petrated on the public. F 
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What are the special features of 
this “art of healing"? How does 
the Law of Similars—on whieh it 


is based—work? 
by Dr K. PRAHLAD 


F was past midnight when the telephone 

bell rang. The man at the other end 
was speaking from the West End Hotel and 
requested me to attend to a case at the hotel 
immediately. One of their hotel guests, an 
American lady, was in a serious condition. 
She had refused to be admitted to a hospital 
and had specifically asked for a homoeopa- 


thic doctór. 


I went over and found that she had a 
very bad attack of gastro-enteritis. Her pulse 
was rapid, feeble and difficult to count, her 
blood pressure was down to 90|70; her body 
was cold and clammy; she was perspiring 
profusely and she lay in a semi-comatose 
condition. ; 

After giving her the necessary pills, to 
be repeated every half hour, I went back 
home at 2 a.m. 

It was 7 a.m. and I was still asleep when 
the telephone rang. I awoke with a feel- 
ing that perhaps there might be some bad 


ews for me. But I was ve leasantly sur- ; Å 
TAA a eres ia this hme DE ORE. per Korpi edor observation and special care. The hospital handles about a hundred out- | 
"Jady herself, thanking me for having cured eS n 
her. Then the Hotel Doctor came on the line, their effects. Human beings are still pre- ed 
congratulating me and expressing his desire ferred for such experiments because they are 
to study homoeopathy! more sensitive than test-tubes and, unlike m 
This is just one of many examples to animals, they can express their symptoms. 53 
show that homoeopathy can cure acute con- Besides, the effect of drugs on animals may ind 
4 ditions quickly—it does not have to be a be vastly different from the effect they have Tah 
long-drawn process. It definitely takes time on human beings. mat 
in Caring rone ailments, where it has to From among these drugs whose effects But 
root out the deep-set miasmus, are recorded, the homoeopath selects the one peo 
Rational Treatment which is most similar in the totality of its and 
Lc neq HMM 2 5 effects to the case that he wants to ireat. dan 
Be etait ystem of medical In so selecting, he takes into consideration Khi 
n ounde: y the celebrated German every symptom of the patient. He first exa- ak 
EE C Dr Samuel Hahne- mines and diagnoses the cases like every its 
TRE S as gucci on April 10, other physician, for which purpose he must, dene 
Saec ates ng and useful innings of of course, have all the knowledge possessed ia 
y [4 which he benefited humani- by the regular physician. But, in addition t0 Pur 
ty immensely by introducing this new sys- noting the symptoms of th ji es Hor 
tem of medicine. The practice of medicine in further and is th Ki ERU e e. sibl 
those days was very unscientific and crude, each patient. pavmpinms pasa Se) 
at times even barbarous. Patients were purg- j 
ed and sweated, bled.and branded. More 1 For example, when the homoeopath dens scri 
often than not, the patients died of the treat- with cases of pneumonia having the common skis 
" : ment rather than of the disease! So, in dis- mopom of fever, cough, pain and rapid tan 
=e S USHOÉ Dr. A A isremi- gust, Dr Hahnemann E medical prac reathing, he also takes note of the peculiar -— 
THE homoeopath. He is President, AU India Pp M E euis = eee euch, ap one patient fet va moc 
Institute of ‘Homoeopathy, Bombay; Hono- and, finally, evolved a rational method of tinually thirsty, another being delirious 9 — | The 
Hon Cagis lisi Perd treatment—homoeopathy. drowsy, the third not liking to talk or tend- did 
ospital, mbay; Me , ing to get irri if di ; 
fia, Me im e CE ET E n 5 à NOTE Ao es cca Mies Uren on homoeoe like to ie SO Reece We ed PS x 
Homoeopathic ‘and Biochemic System of Me- “similar eros RR Nd as the right; some may like to be kept in a prop- gali 
dicine, Government © Maharashtra; and Sher eaten ngle drug", the “small ped-up condition and others may like to lie opir 
single dose”. By “similar flat. Then there may be difference in colour nece 
| Mr 


and consistency of sputum. 

and an c same, each patient reacts in a diffe — 4 
ure S 

MM ud Lecture rent way and, as such, produces some SY% 

met o, 5, ‘ toms which are peculiar to himself. The 

. vt | 
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drug” we mean the drug that is able to pro- 
duce symptoms similar to the disease. To 
know to which diseases drugs are similar; 
homoeopaths administer to healthy persons 


Lecturer under the Cen- 
numerous drugs, one. at a time, and record 


Govern- 
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have cured 
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yt at this 30- 
undred out- 


e WHEN PAKISTANI LADIES MEET. They are exactly like their 
Indian sisters in dress and. deportment. Purdah is no longer observ- 
ed by the educated, the affluent or the peasant workers. Only wo- 


ae ae, 
re still pre- 
ause they are 
and, unlike 
r symptoms 
animals may 
act they have 


An obvious method of doing so is to advance 
the proposition that it is not the people of 
Pakistan but its rulers who have lost—as 
indeed Mr Bhutto did in his rantings at the 
Lahore Sports Stadium on March 19 and on 
many occasions since he became President. 
But this line of propaganda, that the valiant 
people of Pakistan were let down by a small 
and depraved coterie at the top, could have 
dangerous implications for him, If Yahya 
Khan and his men were responsible for 


vhose effects 
elects the one 
otality of its 
ants to treat. 


consideres Pakistan's disaster, it would be natural for 
He first le its people to expect that, with a different 
s like UR leadership at the top, the lost glory of the 
pose he state would be regained and the defeat 
ge pos > 


avenged, Mr Bhutto can encourage such na- 
tional chauvinism only to be held respon- 
sible for his inability to achieve the impos- 
sible in future years, 


_It would be best for Mr Bhutto to de- 
scribe the loss of Bangladesh as good rid- 
dance. For one thing, many in West Pakis- 
tan had for long complained about the brute 
majority of the Bengalis and resisted a de- 
mocratic political system on that ground. 
The oft-propounded idea, that democracy 
did not suit the Muslim genius, was a re- 
flection of West Pakistan’s fears that it 
would lead to the rule of the inferior Ben- 
gali Muslims over them. To that section of 
opinion, the loss of Bangladesh need not 
necessarily be a great tragedy. Moreover, 
Mr Bhutto could point out that one reason 
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-—Rahul Singh 


men of the lower middle class wear a burqa. This picture was taken 
at the marriage of Shireen, daughter of Mr Manzur., Qadir (then 
Foreign Minister) and Mrs Qadir (daughter of Miam Fazli Hassan). 


T 
iA di 


—Rahul Stugh 

THE BADSHAH! MOSQUE LIT UP FOR IDUL FITR. It was built by Emperor Aurangzeb 

alongside the great fort. Beside it are a Sikh temple associated with the martyrdom of 
Guru Arjun (1606) and the mausoleum of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (d. 1839). ` 
ë 
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why the Old Pakistan remained afflicted 
with chronic instability was that it was a 
structurally absurd state. Nothing that hu- 
man ingenuity could invest as a political 
system would haye kept the two wings of 
Pakistan together. The emergence of Bangla- 
desh as a Sovereign State can be regarded 
as the removal of a painful appendix from 
Pakistan’s body and it can be asserted that, 
from December 16 onwards, Pakistan has 
acquired the capacity to become a healthy 
organism. Such a political line would not 
only be consistent with Pakistan's present 
political needs but also with the needs of an 
objective analysis of its erstwhile ills. 

However, no such idea can be propound- 
ded so long as the only God in the Pakis- 
tani Pantheon to be demolished is Yahya 
Khan. An ad mission that Pakistan was 
irrationally conceived in the first place 
would lead to questioning the wis- 
dom of its Founding Fathers and also the 
very basis on which the nationalism of Pak- 
istan was cullivated by them. Ultimately, 
this is what Pakistan may have to do. 


Crisis of Identity 

Mr Bhutto or any other political leader 
of Pakistan cannot suggest in the same 
breath that the Qaid-e-Azam was right in 
creating a state out of the Muslim majority 
areas of the Eastern and Western extremi- 
ties of the subcontinent and that now he is’ 
also right in accepting that Bangladesh has 
the right to be free. The necessary rewriting 
of history is a function of the intellectuals of 
Pakistan but the political leaders have to 
offer them the required freedom to utter 
such heresy. 


In fact, no aspect of the present crisis 

_of Pakistan is quite so acute as that of the 
crisis of identity. The concept of an Indo- 

Islamic nation is dead, not only because the 

Jargest segment of Muslims of the subconti- 
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nent have disowned the idea ot Muslim Na- 
tionalism, but also because the second-larg- 
est segment, namely the Indian Muslims, 
are equally prepared to subscribe to the 
concept of Secular Nationalism. It is Mr 
Bhutto’s task to create a self-contained na- 
tional idea relevant for the New Pakistan 
He could fall back on Iqbal and suggest that 
Pakistan needs to continue as a nation, not 
because its citizens are Indian Muslims, but 
because they are Muslims of its North-West- 
ern region with their very unique linguistic, 
cultural and ethnic qualities. In other words, 
"National Particularism" has to be stressed 
and Islamic Universalism de-emphasised. 
But that would demolish all those who had 
Indianised the Pakistan concept in 1940 by 
demanding a homeland for all Indian Mus- 
lims. 


From the manner in which Mr Bhutto 
has tried to base his appeal for direct talks 
with leaders of Bangladesh on the plea that 
Muslims of the subcontinent have some 
common interests against non-Muslims, it is 
quite clear that he is incapable of such radi- 
cal redefinition of Pakistani Nationalism and 
that he is in search of a mere variant of the 
model that Jinnah had adopted in the late 
1930s. It is difficult to foresee how any vari- 
ant of the Old Pakistan idea can be relevant 
in the new context. f 


Mr Bhutto's inability to redefine Pakìs- 
tani Nationalism and to tackle its crisis of 


Identity may be due only partly to his own , 


ideological preferences. 


The fact is that such a revolutionary 
transformation of attitudes and beliefs In 
Pakistan cannot take place without a basic, 
perhaps revolutionary change in Pakistan's 
political structure. Mr Bhutto would like 
his people to believe that such a revolution 
has already occurred because he is so dif- 
ferent from Yahya Khan. But he is also 


admitting that he was asked to take over 
power by the same people who used to run 
Pakistan before him. 


In faci, the more Pakistan changes, the 
more it looks like what it was. And this 
is because the power elite that Ayub built 
during the decade of his regime remains 
well entrenched in positions of authority 
within Pakistan. For over ten years, Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan had given to Pakistan 
superficial stability and, by the mid 1960s, 
a powerful combination of forces in the so- 
ciely of West Pakistan had come into be- 
ing lo act as a social base of the Ayub re- 
gime. “The Twenty-Two Families” which 
owned a lion’s share of the country's indus- 
trial wealth, the landed aristocracy of West 
Pakistan), the right-wing politicians of Pun- 
jab, Sind and North-West Frontier Province, 
the top brass of the Army and the senior 
Civil Servants were all in the cartel that 
owned the business in Pakistan. 


Leader of The Popular Forces 


It was not before 1969 that glaring 
inadequacles of the system that Ayub built 
became apparent and the Elections of 1970 
exposed that the Pakistani oligarchy did not 
have the support of its people. The struc- 
tural complexities of Pakistan, on the one 
hand, and the power of the oligarchy, on 
the other, prevented a peaceful transforma- 
tion of the system, The popular forces in 
West Pakistan were led by Mr Bhutto, 
whose talents were discovered by the Ayub 
regime and whose social orlgin would have 
caused no concern to the Establishment in 
Pakistan. If the ruling elite in Pakistan had 
decided to agree to some marginal changes 
in the political system to accommodate the 
rising demands of the people, they wouid 
have found in Mr Bhutto precisely the kind 
of leader who could preside over such 4 
non-event. 


LEGAL PROTEST. The first three months of Mr Bhutto's rule have 

been marked by riots and demonstrations in Quetta, Peshawar, La- Th 

hore, Rawalpindi and Karachi for the restoration of democracy | the 

and the early return of the 93,000 Pak POWs. The unrest has beer | 

eE aR by widespread industrial strikes, protest marches and | BN 
eraos on several minor issues and the demoralisi i in i 

strike by policemen all over the country. pusing SSI Í : tic 

E à 


THE ELEVENTH REGIME SINCE INDEPENDENCE. Yal 

Khan's legacy to Mr Bhutto included a $3,000 VADE mun 
debt, tension in Baluchistan, economy in a shambles, a badly 
mauled army and, most important, a disillusioned people. 
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PAKISTAN spreads over an area of 310,403 sq. miles and includes 
the former Provinces of the Punjab, the North-West Frontier, 
Sind and Baluchistan. The States of Bahawalpur and Khairpur, the 
Baluchistan States Union and the Frontier States merged into a 
. single unit in 1955 and were redivided in April 1970 into the four 
new Provinces. The 59 million population is almost entirely Muslim, 


-MoE. Digitization: eGangotri. ~~ 


ATTOCK ON THE INDUS. This town ts the historico! ga ; through 
which the Afghans, Turks and Persians invaded India, The mwer and we 
tributaries are the centre of a large-scale development progremme 
(a series of dams and canals for water-power and irrigation) divided 
between India and Pakistan according to the treaty concluded between 
the two countries in 1960. 


The problem was Sheikh Mujibur Reh- 
man, The Awami League of East Bengal 
would not rest till it had achieved a 
more fundamental change in Pakistan—a 
change that would imply transfer of power 
from the military-bureaucratic leadership to 
the elected representatives of the people and 
a shift tn the focus of authority from Isla- 
mabad to Dacca. The absence of all-Pakistan 
politics and the vast gap between the cul- 
tures of the political forces in the two wings 
could be easily turned to advantage by the 
military rulers to prevent the change that 
Mujib wanted. However much Mr Bhutto 
might try to throw the entire blame for th 
crisis in Pakistan on Yahya Khan and his 
aides, it is well remembered that it is he, 
more than any other political leader, who 
had extended his helping hand to the Army 
to deny to East Bengal its legitimate rights. 


The defeat in the December War has 
destroyed the legitimacy of military rule, 
but it has not yet thrown up a new elite 
which is capable of replacing the old. Mr 
Bhutto has been brought io power by the 
same group of people who had been ruling 
Pakistan for over a decade and he can bard- 
ly antagonise all of them in a bid to create 
a New Pakistan. 


Yet there are the compulsions of events 
3nd circumstances. Almost all the old poli- 
cies of Pakistan have to be discarded if a 
new structure of stability is to be built 
The Army has to be sent to the bar racks if 
the threat of another coup d'etat is to be 
averted, The big landed interests of Sind 
and Punjab have to be curbed if the domes- 
fic political environment in Pakistan is to 
he congenial for democracy. The problems 
of distributive justice which the Ayub re- 


gime had totally ignored have to be attend- 
ed to and the mercantile-industrial elite of 
Karachi has to be prevented from corrupt- 
ing the entire apparatus of the state in order 
to sustain their illegitimate profits, The 
underprivileged nationalities of West Pakis 
tan, like the Baluchis, the Sindhis and the 
Pakhtoons, have to be reassured that there 
would be a greater concern for their rights 


THE SIND INDUSTRIAL ESTATE NEAR K 
new industrial areas such as this d an is 

from Lahore and named after Is 
sugar and ceramic factories, resea 


up te train a new generation of workers and te 


ARACHL F 
ted new ir 
time President of Pakistan. Here textile. 
institutes, universities and polytechnics have come 


m a new constitutional set-up. The entire 
economy of Pakistan has to bé restructured? 
to adjust to the Joss of East Bengal The 
current defence budget of nearly Rs 350 
crores a year is far too high a proportion 
of the New Pakistan's budget and a eut im 
the size of the Armed Forces may have ta 
be brought about 
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‘ox powasst partera of foreign relations 
pone gne tar was geared to the needs of 
he Ma Pekistan—namely. ihe needs of 
gowntormng India A basic review of Pakis- 
Een Poreimu policy is called for, and a re- 
gefinsion of Pakistan's role and status in 
the subcontinent in particular and the world 
3n general is needed. Pakistan's old friends 
and allies can prove to be great liabilities 
if the all-important task today is to seek 
rapprochement with India and Bangladesh. 


Finally, the attitude to India itself has 
i. to be changed and the new realities accepted 
E. in good grace if Pakistan is to feel fully 
secure. A relationship of hostility with India 
can only recreate those fears and suspicions 
in Pakistan which were relegating pressing 
domestic problems to positions of insignific- 
ance on the national agenda. 

It should be as clear as daylight to Mr 
Bhutto that some of these tasks are to be 
attended to if Pakistan is to be stabilised 
and if a measure of internal progress is to 
be registered. To meet this multi-faceted 
challenge, he will have to alienate the very 
forces which brought him to power. Mr 
Bhutto's behaviour so far indicates that he 
is yet to make up his mind as to how best 
to conduct the internal and external poli- 
cies of Pakistan. 

Behind the utterly hysterical and con- 
tradictory public statements of Mr Bhutto 
are the contradictory pulls exercised by the 
needs of Pakistan's future and the dictates 
of its past. 

Mr Bhuito is showing some regard for 
both. Some guiliy officers of the Armed 
Forces have been punished but others have 
been rewarded. The role and status of the 
Army in Pakistan's public life remains un- 
defined ihough “bonapartism” has been 
identified as an evil. Reforms in the indus- 
trial structure have been promised but there 

are also efforts to placate “The Twenty-Two 
Families’. China and America remain Pak- 
istan’s major allics but efforts are being 
made to build bridges with the Soviet Union. 
Nations are chided for recognising Bangla- 
desh but offers of direct talks with Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman are made. The policy of 
confrontation with India is described as 
outdated but the need for an efficient war 
machine is stressed. Mr Bhutto describes 
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audience that he had asked Pakistani troops 
to march right up to Delhi in 1963. 


Mr Bhutto must know that such 
contradictory policy objectives canno: 
be pursued with any measure of success. 
Russia cannot be had as a friend if Pakistan 
remains an instrument for its adversaries. 
India cannot be reassured that Pakistan's 
intentions are peaceful if there is greater 
emphasis on making its vast war machine 
more efficient. Bangladesh cannot be pleas- 
ed if its recognition is delayed and lhosc 
who recognise it are treated as untriendly 
nations. The Army cannot be sent back to 
the barracks if Generals like Tikka Khan 
are promoted. The landed interests cannot 
be curbed if those with whom they are in- 
terlocked through family and other connec- 
tons are In seats of power. Industrialists 
cannot be made to behave if they remain a 
privileged seclion in the eyes of the ruling 
group. Above all, if everything remains un- 
changed, the conviction cannot be carrled 
to the people of Pakistan that a basic trans- 
formation of the country's political and eco- 
nomic structure has already occurred. 


His Foreign Policy 


Mr Bhutto therefore, has got to make 
his choice. Take, for example, foreign po- 
licy. His apparent preference is for the old 
Ayub model of equal friendship with China, 
America and Russia in order to use all of 
them to bolster up the position of the Pak- 
istan Government at home and abroad, But 
such a policy can no more succeed new than 
it did then. The relations among the Great 
Powers have to attain a far higher level of 
accord and amity before a small power like 
Pakistan can hope to be equiadjacent to 
them. No such accord is in the offing— 
not yet. Moreover, the subcontinent remains 
a major arena of Great Power contests. 


In 1969 Pakistan had to discard this 
model under pressure from its allies when 
it openly resisted the Soviet suggestion for 
a collective security arrangement in Asia. 
The present benefactors of Pakistan attach 
some value to it for the simple reason that 
it has been so transparently anti-Soviet and 
anti-Indian. Those roles cannot be renounc- 
ed without making some difference to Pak- 


E. himself as a man of peace but reminds his istan’s ties with China and America. 
F NES 
ii ae i KARACHI DOCKS. The port was improved. last year with 30 three-ton cranes and new sheds 
E. 4 and wharves, all financed by World Bank loans. Pakistan has received over a billion dol- 
| De. lars worth of loans in 1970 from the World Bank and the International Development Associu- 


28 ton. The docks 


were severely damaged by Indian naval and air action in the 


ecember War, 
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SISIR GUPTA is Professor of Diplomatic 
Studies at the Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. He taught at the National Uni- 
versity, Canberra (1968-70), and at the Lon- 
don School of Economics (1955-66). He is 
author of Kashmir; A Study in India-Pak- 
istan Relations and India and Regional Co- 
operation in Asia, 


In which directions Mr Bhutto will move 
remains to be seen. It is, however, not ne- 
cessary to prejudice the issue and treat him 
as the lost Jeader of Pakistan. His position 
is unenviable. He may not be able to achieve 
spectacular results soon. The fact that un- 
less he takes at least some steps towards the 
tranformation of Pakistan soon enough he 
will cease to be relevant for its people, 
Is a source of hope that things may start 
moving in that country. 


It is obviously in India's interest that Mr 
Bhutto makes the right choice in regard to 
both internal and external policies. The 
question for this country is how best it 
could help him do so. Is a hard or a soft 
policy towards Pakistan more conducive to 
healthy changes in that country? 


There is no casy answer to this question 
and, often, it is not any rational calcula- 
tion but temperament and instinct that de- 
cides one's attitude. There is no dearth of 
people in India who are instinctively in fa- 
vour of a hard line. But one could argue 
with some force that what happens in Pak- 
istan will at least partly be determined by 
what India says is happening there. 


Jt is rightly believed by a responsible 
section of opinion in India that friendly and 
cordial relations with Pakistan are import- 
ant for this country and, if regional peace 
and stability are our primary objective, 
Pakistan also has to be helped io discover 
the benefits of amity and accord with India. 


It is true that the future of Indo-Pak- 
istani relations will depend primarily on 
what happens within Pakistan and how Mr 
Bhutto meets the various challenges posed 
by the new situation. But India may be able 
lo provide him that extra lever in dealing 
with the anti-democratic forces In his coun- 
try which he needs—not s much by show- 
ing a positive preference tor nny particular 
set of policies or leaders in vhat country aS 
by reiterating ifs desire to live in peace anda 
friendship with Pakistan. 
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THE NEW MR BHUTTO—No Wine, No Women 


by DILIP MUKERJEE 


No more a playboy, he has no 
time for play. Eccentric, con- 
trary, unreliable, shifty; also a 
dictatorial Bonapartist who 
couches his speech in democra- 
tic jargon. So say the Pakistanis. 
But there is no choice. It is 
either him or a return to mili- 
tary dictatorship. Aud that is 
(he last thing the Pakistanis 
want. 


Mr Bhutto has therefore 
come to stay. Me is the man we 
must learn to live with. 


FF ULFIQAR ALI BHUTTO, the 44-year- 
old President of Pakistan, is firmly in 
the saddle. He has secured his political flank 
by making peace with the local leadership 
of the NWFP and Baluchistan—the two sen- 
sitive Provinces where he has personally no 
hold. More important still, he has evolved 
a working relationship with the Army, which 
gives him an upper hand for the present. 


Even though Bhutto is the only man in 
sight for the difficult job of running shat-* 
tered Pakistan, he has few admirers among 
the country's elite. A friend in Karachi con- 
cluded a long heart-to-heart session with 
the comment: “He is a shifty character 
but he is indispensable. I hate to think what 
will happen to Pakistan if he gets elbowed 
out before we have created the shock ab- 
sorbers that your democratic institutions 
provide.” 


Consistency is not Bhutto's virtue. He 
could not afford it in his hurry to get to 
the top after he broke with Ayub Khan in 
1966 with the clear aim of overthrowing 
him. He can afford it even less now as he 
tackles the desperate situation in which 
Pakistan has been left by his predecessors. 
Sudden and unpredictable changes in his 
postures alienate friends and foes alike. 


Khan Wali Khan, Leader of the Nation- 
al Awami Party, is today an ally, but only 
a few weeks ago he had said in. total 
exasperation: “You can’t do business with 
Bhutto.” This reflected Wali Khan's annoy- 
ance over Bhutto’s bid to undermine the 
NAP's primacy in the NWFP and Baluchi- 
stan by suborning its MLAs, even though 
one of the President's first acts after tak: 
ing over power was to come ío an arrange- 
ment to live and let live. 


But it is also typical of Bhutto that, 
when his bid to secure defections failed, he 
made a 180-degree turn to come to terms 
with Wali Khan and his associates, 


Asghar Khan, a former Air Marshal and 
now leader of a new political party, Tehrik- 
e-Istiqlal, says that Bhutto has basically an 
authoritarian outlook—he does not believe 
in democracy, He talks of Bonapartism in 
the Army but is a Bonapartist himself. 

Air Marshal Nur Khan, who took brief- 
ly to politics after retirement, concedes that 
their President may be a tricky customer but 


THE OLD ORDER WILL SOON YIELD PLACE TO THE NEW. The defeated, shattered peo- 
ple of Pakistan are for the first time genuine ly interested in friendship with India. The ja- 
natical contempt for us is no longer there. During his recent visit to that country, the author 
discovered the change of heart in the Pakistan is—in refreshing contrast te what he had ob- 


served on earlier occasions. 


then Harold Wilson was often described as 
“too clever by half” and Richard Nixon as 
“The Tricky Dick”. 


In fairness fo Bhutto, it needs to be 
added, however, that he has lived down his 
reputation as a playboy. The scandals which 
dogged his steps during his career as a Min- 
ister in the Ayub Khan regime are a thing 
of the past. He is going easy on the bottle, 
as one of his aldes privately confided to me. 
Four large pegs of whisky after sundown is 
now the norm, compared with a bottle or 
more in his salad days. Bhutto, incidentally, 


is not ashamed of owning up that he likes 
a drink. 


The story, probably apocryphal, goes 
that Bhutto told a public meeting: “Haan 
main sharab zaroor peeta hoon, par kisi ka 
lahoo to nahi peeta.” (“Yes, Y do drink 
liquor, but not anyone's biood.") 

It is perhaps that he has just no time 
for play; his whole day 1s a long grind of 
work. He has developed a Nehru-like 
habit of working until the early hours 
of the morning, so that his personal staff 
has to operate in shifts. A har: Porcgn 
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STUDENTS AT THE KARACHI POLYTECIHNI 
tion has been fed on a “Hate India" campaign t 
led radio, television and press. No Indian papers or magazines w 
the present regime build a New Pakistan on a more positive, h 


- correspondent, trying to keep up with his 


late-night political moves, described Bhutto's 
regime as "government by insomnia". 
Whenever he can manage it, he tries to get 
away from it all by retreating to his family 
seat, Larkana, about 20 miles from 
the historic ruins of Mohenjo-daro. Here he 
finds time to tend his rose garden; hold 
court to listen to the problems of his ten- 
ants; relax with friendly Seigneurs of the 
neighbourhood; and attend to such state 
business as he rust (including an interview 


BETTER TIMES. As many as 275,000 Pakistani 
driven further back into their country when 540 
Sialkot Sector were captured by the Indian Army. 
returning to their homes now rest entirely on peace 
talks between. India and Mr Bhutto. 2 


A PICTURESQUE COBBLER-CUM-SHOEMAKER'S STALL 
at Bahri Bazar, Karachi. Pakistan has no dearth of good qua- 
lity hides, which it exports. Many modern tanneries and 


shoemaking plants have been established. 
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C. For the last 25 years the younger genera- 
hrough textbooks in schools and state-control- 


ere allowed into Pakistan, Will 
wealthy and realistic basis? 


with this writer and another Indian jour- 
nalist). 

Since Bhutto opted for the political 
wilderness of 1966 to mark out a new road 
to power for himself, he seems to have 
grown closer to his family. His wife Nusrat 
and his children—the three go to school 
in Pakistan—now make public appearances 
together. I saw them on the platform draped 
significantly in red at the Lahore Stadium 
from which he harangued a 300,000 audience 
on March 19. Many slogans inscribed on red 


CC-0. Bhagayad.Bamapnuis Nati 


banners were displayed on the stadium 
walls, but the one facing him read in Eng- 
lish: Te EAST IS RED. > 


Bhutto is by training a lawyer—a bèr- 
rister from Lincoln’s Inn, with an M.A. 
degree in Jurisprudence to boot from Ox- 
ford. He has an infinite capacity for quib- 
bling and for scoring debating points. But 
his main strength lies in the fact that he is 
the first West Pakistani leader who has dis- 
covered the political importance of identify- 
ing with the masses and symbolising their 
aspirations. 


For three years from November 1967 
(when he set up the Pakistan People's 
Party), until he became President on De- 
cember 20 last year, he has tirelessly toured 
the length and breadth of West Pakistan to 
rally support for himself among the have- 
nots, except during the three-month period 
he was put in jail by Ayub Khan. He has 
enunciated to them his version of a “Garibi 
Matao" programme and also promised them 
unending confrontation with India to right 
the “wrongs” done to Pakistan. This blend 
of socialism and chauvinism paid handsome 
dividends: Bhutto swept 88 National As- 
sembly seats, out of a total 144, from West 
Pakistan in the December 1970 Elections, He 
also bagged 30 out of 60 seats in the Sind 
Provincial Assembly, 119 out of 180 in the 
Punjab, but had to content himself with 
only 3 out of 40 in NWFP and none out of 
20 in Baluchistan 


Bhutto's bid to project himself as a man 
determined to undo the ugly legacy of 
Martial Law and to usher in a just social 
order invited caustic comments to begin 
with. His opponents recalled that he was 
brought into politics in 1958 by Ayub Khan 
after Iskandar Mirza first picked him up 
from the obscurity of a Law practice in 
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A MAN’S WORLD. Even in the cities, few 


at 


women are seen in restaurants or theatres— 


and none at all in open-air places such as this. Here a professional dancer is seen perform- 
ing during the spring festival near Shalimar Garden, Lahore. 


Karachi to give him minor UN assignments. 
Bhutto suffers from another handicap as 
well; he belongs to one of the richest Sind 
families which owned 250,000 acres at the 
height of power, most of it in the highly fer- . 
tile Sukkur Barrage area. 


Bhutto himself has no great faith in de- 
mocracy. It is perhaps no accident that his 
house in Karachi is reputed to have one of 
the world's biggest collections of books 
about Napoleon. Some Pakistani friends say 
that he has made a study of the state appa- 
ratus of Germany and Italy under Hitler 
and Mussolini. It is their suspicion that 
Bhutto was insisting on holding local body 
elections in Pakistan even before the Na- 
tional Provincial Assembly came into being 
—to use them as a referendum confirming 
that his party, the PPP, had an overwhelm- 


BHUTTO has no hesitation in admitting that he enjoys drinking—Haan main sharab zaroor 
pita hoon par kisi ka lahoo to nahi pita. The President of Pakistan met the author, Dilip 
Mukerjee of The Times of India, and B. K, Tiwari of The Indian Express, at his family estate 


in Larkana, 


ing mass mandate. It was thought that he 
may make use of this demonstration vf 
strength to invalidate the verdict of the 
December 1970 Elections in the NWFP and 
Baluchístan. This explains the sharp oppo- 
sition from Wali Khan and others to the 
elections, the crescendo of anger rising to 
a point where Wali Khan's aides, if not Wali 
himself, were beginning to talk in much the 
same accents as Mujib prior to March 1971. 


As Pakistan teetered once again on the 
brink, Bhutto drew back to announce first 
the cancellation of the election and later an 
understanding with Wali Khan and his as- 
sociates, recognising their right to rule in 
the NWFP and Baluchistan. It is note- 
worthy that this understanding was arrived 
at within a few hours of the sacking of the 
Army and Air Chiefs and their replacement 


ostitute Me 
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by new incumbents Tikka Khan and Za 
Chaudhury. E 
Bhutto makes all his political and fo ma 
eign policy decisions himself. This is the — i 
verdict of reporters who have long been on | t 
the Bhutto trail, Once this has been done, | 
Bhutto gets into a huddle with the inside r 
coterie consisting of half a dozen persons. 1 
Ranking highest among his political ad-  —— 
visers is Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi, 40-year- - 
old Sindhi politician. Jatoi was a member of A 
the National Assembly in the Ayub era,  - 
having been elected from his home town of 
Nawabshah in both 1962 and 1965. He re- 
mained, however, an inconspicuous back- 
bencher, although Bhutto gave him a leg up 
by including him in UN delegations twice. 


Another political adviser is Calcutta- 
born J. A, Rahim, whose connections with 
the Bengalis are as slender as that of Iskan- 
dar Mirza, a scion of the Murshidabad 
Nawab’s family. Rahim, now 64, is reputed 
to be the PPP's ideoJogue, and has been the 
party's Secretary-General since December 
1960. J. A. Rahim went abroad in 1945 
and was in the Pakistan Foreign Service till * 
his retirement in 1967. Bhutto does not rely x 
on him for help in the foreign policy field E 
but on 65-year-old Aziz Ahmad, a former «| 
Secretary-General now brought back from P 
retirement to preside over the Foreign | 
Ministry. Actually, Aziz Ahmed’s part in 
policy-making may he quite minor, because b 
Foreign Affairs is one field in which Bhutto 
feels he knows all the answers. 


Yet another close adviser is Mustapha 
Khar, Bhutto's Governor for Punjab. In his i 
middle 30s, he has been a close friend from 
1965 and a constant companion on Bhutto's d 
campaigning tours since 1967. Khar served ? 
as Bhutto's emissary to Sheikh Mujib im- — 
mediately after the Decembér 1970 Election 
—and again in the negotiations with the 
Sheikh after Bhutto came to power. | 


Mian Mahmood Ali Kasur, 61, carries : 
weight in the Bhutto circle by virtue of his 
political experience going back to the stu- 
dent movement of the 1930s, He has an esta- 
blished reputation as a radical He was as- 
sociated with Mian lftikharuddin in the E 
founding of the Azad Pakistan Party in 1980 — - 
and of the National Awami Party in 1957. 


Trouble Shooter 


Abdul Hafeez Pirzada, 36-year-old bar- 
rister who is the youngest Minister in Is- 1 
lamabad, serves Bhutto as a trouble-shooter, Tai 
He has just been on a trip to Peking, Hanoi 8 
and Pyongyang for the President. A fluent : 


speaker, he is the PPP Chairman for the — — 
Karachi zone. 


This is the profile of the regime that — — 
we have to deal with in Pakistan. It is the — — 
one that is in power and likely to stay there 
unless Bhutto commits grievous blunde! 
In fact I would judge that it would be ex: 
tremely difficult to dislodge Bhutto because 
his pragmatism—or shall Í say opportunism 
—permits him to trim his posture to eve 
change in public mood so quickly that 
opponents will find it extremely difficult 
to get the better of him. v 


In any ease there is no alternative to : 
Bhutto bui a reversal to military dictator- - 
Ship. In their present mood of revulsion — 
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THEY DID NOT GET AWAY! Pakistan cannot threaten our Western border jor many years Pakistan has lost the war. 
To come. This is largely due to the loss of men und material in the recent conjrontation with 5 a 3 391 

us, Reports from Pindi tell of young officers’ wives demonstrating outside the Swiss Em- 93.000 trained soldiers are in 
Ec placards urging the Red Cross to speed the return of their husbands in Indian our hands, They bave Lost slurred 
: n third of their Air Force nnd 


f GUARDING THE KHYBER PASS. A young soldier of the Frontier Corps keeps watch on 246 tanks. Mr Bhutto blows hot. 

the road, Pakistan’s fighting men are rated very highly. They are drawn exclusively from blows cold. The appointment of 
inertial races—Pathan, Baluchi, Punjabi Muss alman... ` 

ý g General Tikka Khan as Army 


- Chief is not ealeulated to irm- 
prove Indo-Pak relations. Wow 
long will it take Pakistan’s arm- 
ed forces to challenge us? 


by JAY INDER SINGH KALRA 


AKISTAN started the December 1971 

War with an army of 392,000 men 
divided in two Commands: the Eastern and 
the Western; 4 Corps and 12 infantry divi- 
sions (2 infantry divisions were being rais- 
ed) and 35 infantry brigades. These were 
supported by 2 armoured divisions, while a 
third was being raised. The total number 
of tanks available to them was approximate- 
ly 1,170 


It was in tank warfare that the Pakis- 
tanis suffered serious reverses. On the West- 
ern Front alone, they lost 39 T-59s, 27 Sher- 
mans, 83 Pattons, 11 ShermanjPattons, two 
Chaffees and an unidentified 67 others—4 
total of 229 tanks, Of more importance, 
however, was the loss of 93,000 active sol- 
diers who are now Prisoners of War. It is 
estimated that another 7,000 died. 


Pakistan lost a third of its air force 
Pakistan started the war with 285 aircraft 
On the very first day they lost 33, Over thé 
next four days they lost another 39. There 
after their air activity slowed down. Thein 
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planes did not dare come out in the night 
—they confined their activity to a few air- 
fields in Jammu and Kashmir, besides giv- 
ing support in some areas to the troops. 
Over the next eight days of the war, they 
lost only 22 aircraft. 


The Pakistani Navy had 1 cruiser 
(BABUR), 5 fast destroyers, 2 anti-submarine 
frigates, 8 minesweepers and other auxiliary 
craft. Their pride were their 4 submarines 
and a dozen or so midget submarines. 


The GuHAziI, loaned from the US, went 
looking for the rvs VIKRANT off Visakhapat- 
nam. Spotted on its radar by the INs AMBA, 
it was sunk right away. The Indian Navy 
has confirmed the sinking of a second sub- 
marine, while some foreign newspaper re- 
ports suggest that a third has failed to re- 
port to its base. The Pakistanis have also 
lost 2 destroyers, 7 minesweepers and 16 
gunboats. 


Bhutto's Pakistan is left with just over 
550 tanks in its two armoured divisions. The 
8 or 12—if the 2 being raised are completed 
by now—infantry divisions are made up of 
over 180,000 men and approximately 370 
tanks. They have at least 15,000 men (4 un- 
affiliated brigades). These can be grouped 
into another division merely by raising a 
headquarter. Out of L170 tanks, only 924 
remain. 


Their 285-strong air force has been re- 
duced. to 191. Assuming that the third sub- 
marine has failed to get back home, the 
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Pakistani Navy is left with only one. They 
have thus ? destroyers and 1 minesweeper 
besides the balance of other auxiliary craft. 


How long will it take ‘Pakistan to pose 
a threat to our Western Frontier? A lot de- 
pends on the return of the 93,000 Pakistani 
POWs in our custody. If we were to assume 
that some of these soldiers might replace the 
reserves recalled from retirement, Pakistan 
could even then reorganise about 40,000 men 
into at least 2 infantry divisions. Besides 
this, with a few changes in the structure of 
the paramilitary forces—West Pakistan 
Rongers, Frontier Corps, Pakistan Occupied 
Kashmir Rangers, Razakars, Ansars and 
Mujahids—and fresh recruitment, they could 
reorganise another 18,000 men into one in- 
iantry division. 


Assuming that the POWs would go back 
before May and allowing a couple of months 
for leave and some time for rehabilitation, 
the reorganisation of the Pak Forces should 
be complete by November or December. 


The fighting manpower potential of 
Pakistan is cohsiderable. They can draw 
men from the toughest soldiers in the 
world: the Pathans, the Baluchis and the 
Punjabi Mussalmans. It is known that Pak- 
istan is raising 2 new Punjab, 6 Baluch, 2 
Frontier and 8 Kashmiri battalions. 


Pakistan’s losses on the Western Front 
were not very substantial. They Jost the 
equivalent of 4 tank regiments. But their 


PAKISTAN 


Military Strength when the war started (3-12-71) 


392,000 


INFANTRY DIVISIONS 12 


ARMOURED DIVISIONS B 2 


(also 1 independent armoured brigade) 


1170 


AIR FORCE 


AIRCRAFT 285 


SUBMARINES 4 


DESTROYERS 5 


MINESWEEPERS 8 
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(excluding 2 divisions being raised and 1 air defence brigade) 
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(Besides these the Pakistan Navy has lost 16 gunboats) 
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Military Strength when the war ended (17-12-71) 
292,000 approximately 


(Number of dead estimated at over 7,000. Over 93000 
men have been taken prisoners.) 


4 divisions surrendered in the East 


(excluding 2 divisions being raised and 1 air defence brigade) 


(1 armoured brigade was badly mauled in the Shakargarh area) 


reserves—which include 2 armoured divi 
sions and an infantry division—were intact. 
The loss of armour is being quickly made up 
by the supplies from countries like Turkey, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, Jordan and, above all, 
China. 


The Navy would obviously take a long- 
er time to rebuild. Before the war, Pakistan 
had placed orders for more Daphne-class 
submarines with France and midget sub- 
marines with Italy. 


By the end of this year Pakistan should 
be able to field a force composed of approxi- 
mately 700 tanks in its 2 armoured divisions 
and 2 armoured brigades. And possibly 
425,000 men and another 700 tanks in its 14 
infantry divisions, if you include the 3 ad- 
ditional ones which are likely to be raised. 


These additional divisions might be al- 
located to various sectors. One might be 
utilised in the Rajasthan or the Gujarat sec- 
tors. In Pakistan Occupied Kashmir, they 
in the Punjab and Sialkot and Samba sec- 
tors. In Pakistan Occoupied Kashmir, they 
could deploy 2 infantry divisions, A number 
of new battalions are being raised in the 
area and these could be utilised in this sec- 
tor as well. 


Whether Pakistan will continue its 
attitude of confrontation with India in order 
to avenge itself depends on the line taken 
by her rulers. One thing is certain: for some 
time to come, Pakistan cannot on its own 
risk a war against us. 
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LOVE OF MAN & Wo! 


that has spun the Fabric of human existence. 


Love is universal but the peculiarity of each human character adds to it an 
individual thread and makes life a mosaic of colour and excitement. 


Beautiful Fabrics made out of MODIPON NYLON YARN bring Excitement & MEE A LOD TERI 


CoJour into the lives of modern man & woman. 
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J, 


4 
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was aware Surely we have not yet won 
the war against unemployment, poverty, 
ignorance and disease, yet we thump our 
chests and boast of "How we won the war". 
What war? 


Calcutta 


What The Hell! 

Sir—After going through the war ac- 
count given by Benedict Costa (January 16) 
it was hell of a bloody disappointment to 
see "The Beauty Business" on the very next 
page. 


THELMA WILLIAMS 
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P.M. unexpectedly returned to the Cabi- 
net Room and found me in flagrante delicto 
(so to speak). No word passed between us 
but since that day he used (much to my 
sorrow) to tear up systematically all the 
papers he had scribbled on before he left 
the Cabinet Room! 


Madras 
Not Pure Swadeshi ! 


Sir—Ved Mehta says in his article on 
R. K. Narayan (January 23) that the novel- 
ist's books are devoid of traces and traits 


M. K. VELLODI 


ji 
The tiiustrated Weekly or naia B 


Yol. XCIII. 7. Regd. No. MH9 
Sunday, February 13, 1972 


CONTENTS 


COLOUR PAGES 
The New Rich Farmer 8 


Who the hell has time to read such pA E evans Vende FAO 21 
E. articles? Who the hell is interested? 4 ri ained unto 
; the author not contrasted the Gandhian Refugees Return Home 40 
i Look at the faces, how eu they look! sweet vendor Jagan with his son who re- Comics 73 
Can Cus EXGHOPES Indian afford to indulge turns from America bringing with him a 
m such fancy activities? Why waste four redhead and a scheme for marketing a FICTION 
Pages: novel-writing machine! Also, Hardy’s Wess- 
! b 3 E 
Rourkee B. SHANKAR ex has all the ingredients of Narayan's Mal- Dust And Smoke And Stars .... 29 


* 


In The Beginning Were The Doodles 


Sir—Your readers might be interested 


happened to note one of the doodles that 
the Prime Minister—Pandit Nehru—had left 
behind. I collected it and in the following 
weeks I collected a few more. One day 
while I was going round the room and had 


actually picked up one of these doodles the 


gudi! 


Karaikal A. SHEIK MOUSSA 


the proprietorship of Yoknapatawpha Coun- 
ty. R. K. Narayan is the first writer any- 
where since the death of the American 
whose talents can truly be called Faulk- 
nerian". 


Jamshedpur K.. VAIDYANATH 


ARTICLES AND PICTURE PAGES 


to know the genesis of the doodles that you : UTITUR Agriculture As A Business .. ume 17 
published recently. These were collected by Sir--It is ironical that R. K. Narayan Green Revolution vs Population 
| me as Cabinet Secretary—one of the best finds Faulkner a “bore”, for here is what Explosion /. ..........-- 24 
4 things I did during my tenure of that office! The Kansas City Star said about Narayan Pablo Neruda 36 
After every meeting of the Cabinet I used ege his M oe ai emt pub- Suicide. ; on gA 
to examine the papers left on the table by Fe eee Cee ip Sao BUG Le TAY become Lesser Known Persona hie TAAA 
the Ministers to ensure that nothing of im- the most famous fictional community in the Mutin 55 
portance was left lying about. One day I world since William Faulkner relinquished MEL SOS eee. 


AND OUR REGULAR FEATURES 


COVER: Does the Green Revolution 
smile so cheerfully on all our farmers? 
Photograph by R. B. S. Mani. 


NEXT WEEK 


“MOTHER INDIA” AND HER SOLDIER 


SONS: What are we doing for the be- 
reaved and the disabled? Bikram Vohra 
finds out. Fully illustrated. 


THE SHIAS: An important sect of Islam 
which has produced some of India’s most 
outstanding personalities. By Dr Hashim 
Amir-Ali. Plus photographs in colour 
and black and white. 


THE BLIND: Elizabeth Rao investigates 


what measures are being taken to pro- 
vide them with a fuller life. Fully illus- 
trated. 


Short Story by Kalyan Raman 


AND MANY OTHER FEATURES 
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3 by BENEDICT COSTA Fortunes are being made in farming. New techniques have Drought Iae E 
prosperity—but only to a few big landholders who have got all th Grants E 
OT long ago a socialist Minister in Ma- benefits of *'eooperatives? and finance. In some States they own be. words, n 
dhya Pradesh registered 75 acres of tween 1.000 to 5.000 acres each. The vast majority of the kisang up beca: 
land in the name of his dog. This was in ad- remain as they always were—poor. Why should our “gentlemen sell it to 
dition to several hundred acres which he had farmers get away with their tax-free spoils? economic 
‘already registered in the names of members . A su 
of his family—to circumvent the 75-acre sta- During this “control” period someoody was (depending on the quality of the produce) capacity 
` tutory ceiling on ownership of land. making a lot of money in the black. The gov- Big cane growers in Maharashtra own 58 per py m le 
5 1 i ini ernment machinery did not move fast cent of the total sugarcane acreage. Many which ca 
E er Keim ae ONU enough, powerful interests were involved. of them have turned into moneylenders. | The 
had his day. 4 er helped the ruling party during the elec- e rd is a yee papa in the hands in o I 
d ons. of the big farmers. The small man cultivat s world. E 
en New pee aan P UE ont By conservative estimates, each acre of the cane and takes it to the sugar coop recovery 
z Sd "ds of soclalism and quos cane brings in between Rs 3,600 and Rs 9,000 tive factory. What happens then? F Adsa 
a fraud is being perpetrated against the illi- 1 yield of | 
terate, voiceless kisans who form 86 per cent 1 Ee E ie 
of our rural population. 1 desh 30. 
The time is not far off when big farm- 3 The | 
ers will be able to meet the country’s food d TOSLHIO WA 
requirements. Small producers wil go on 4 ral areas 
struggling as “subsistence cultivators” or be j 
compelled to give up farming. The implica- f Last 
tions are disturbing when one realises that in Shol; 
85 million kisan families have to make do i press re] 
with uneconomic (less than five acres) hold- attended 
ings. è any such 
The kisan is the keystone of our social- for) seve! 
ist edifice. The fruits of his labour are how- pode i 
ever being gathered by "gentlemen" farmers Mr | 
who are exploiting the tax-free income from wedding 
agriculture to enrich themselves. jer Ratna 
gar mills 
Capitalist Farmers operative 
Their connections with powerful politi- tions. He 
ticians, cooperatives and financial institu- ng, grey 
tions have reached scandalous proportions. ing Unio 
They have fattened on the fat of the land. Sole 
Capitalist farmers are spreading their ten- Chavan, 
tacles everywhere. In some States they own ter Yesh 
from 1,000 to 5,000 acres each. Half of (he cials, Cor 
country’s cultivated land is owned by this a encl 
minuscule 7 per cent of the rural popula- uus 
tion. How have they come by so much Grand | 
wealth? Why is the poor kisan still an illi- 
terate non-entity? Gues 
In the Punjab, the number of those own- gah w 
ing 20 acres and above is growing. A survey EA 
indicated that 20-25 acre farms expanded at kg of b 
the rate of 4 per cent while the 100-150 acre ' 12-ft lar, 
farms grew at 40 per cent. Th 1 
Most additions took place through "pur- Mem 
chases”. Politicians, retired civil servants kitchen 
and businessmen have been investing m 'ers took 
agriculture. They are the people who have rangemen 
the money to buy tractors, sink tube wells, were mac 
use fertilisers and insecticides. named a 
In Maharashtra, sugar barons running a A Sh 
cooperative factory have made Rs 6 lakhs fruits in 
during each crushing season. And much brought t 
more during the “sugar control” period Bates wei 
which lasted for four years (1965-69). and 150,0 
Sugar was being sold in the “open” mar- m The « 
ket at Rs 7 a kilo. The controlled rate was E nou 
Rs L60 (the world price was only 40 paise pares 
per kilo). THE DOG HAD HIS DAY—and 175 ac ! i yi mployee 
The actual profit therefore made by the  i29-08,"narginal” farmers, Hal of the total evatiated land in Indsa is cued ty ich jamë, “Mohite w 
sugar barons was not less than Rs 6 per kilo! States have no a Fale ok Tt population, Rural wealth tax brings in Rs 5 crores: f? 
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Illustrations 
a by Mukund Talwalkar 


If the helpless one is not a “friend”, i.e., 
if he is not willing to come under the poli- 
tical hold of the “big man”, he is asked to 
“come some other time”. This, in other 
words, means that either his produce dries 
up because he cannot sell it or he has to 
sell it to the big landholder at a very un- 
economic price. 

| A sugar factory with 1,000 tons crushing 
' the produce), capacity per day requires an investment of 
itra own 58 per Rs 120 lakhs. There is one factory in Sangli 
acreage Many which can crush 5,000 tons per day. 


Yoneylenders, | 
n in the hands 


ve proughy 
got all the 
ev own he. 
the kisang 
tenílemen* 


The sucrose content of the cane grown 
in the Deccan belt is the highest in the 
ran cultivates world. Each ton of cane (with 10 per cent 
sugar coopera- recovery) yields 100 kilos of sugar. 

Yon? t Adsali cane in Maharashtra gives a 

yield of 80 tons and above and the ordinary 
n cane brings in 40 to 50 tons per acre. In 
UP it is 10 tons, Punjab 12, Andhra Pra- 
desh 30. 


y The ensuing prosperity has helped many 
to throw lavish feasts and parties in the ru- 
ral areas—which is perhaps as it should be 


5 Last year, there was one such feast, 
i in Sholapur, Maharashtra. According to 
i press reports, an estimated 150,000 people 
attended this great show. There hasn’t been 
any such wedding anywhere in the world 
for several centuries. Socialist India has 
made it possible. 


2 Mr Shankerrao Mohite celebrated the 
^ wedding of his son Vijay Singh and daught- 
$ er Ratna. Mohite runs two cooperative su- 
gar mills, is closely connected with a co- 
operative bank and several other organisa- 
tions. He is an MLA from Akluj. The wedd- 
ing drew several important persons includ- 
ing Union Minister of State for Agriculture 
A. P. Shinde, Union Finance Minister Y. B. 
Chavan, Maharashtra's Cooperative Minis- 
ter Yeshwantrao Mohite and a score of of- 
cials, Congressmen and cooperators. A spe- 
cial enclosure had been provided for 500 
VIPs. 


Grand Feast 


Guests were fed in batches of 25,000 
each. What went into their eating was min- 
utely described by a newspaper: Ghee 
worth Rs 27,000, 2,000 kg of potatoes, 1,000 
kg of brinjals—and halwa was made in 
12-ft large pans. s 


REET a aoe 


Qn 


The food was served in six separate 
blocks. The dining place was linked to the 
Kitchen through telephones. Tractor trail- 
ers took the food to the dining halls. Ar- 
rangements for special guests and Ministers 
were made in the compound of a sugar mill 
named after the Union Finance Minister. 


A Sholapur caterer offered swects and 
fruits in two kiosks; 700 buses and trucks 
brought the guests from far-off regions; 51 
Bates were erected; 5,000 fluorescent tubes 
and 150,000 bulbs lighted up the place. 


j The cooperative institutions in the area 
did not work that day, as the entire staff 
had been drafted to look after the arrange- 
ments. A voluntary cess was levied on all 
veeMployees of the institution with which 
Mohite was connected. 


—Continued 


-PRESENTS GALORE FOR THE GENTLEMAN FARMER. These may include a caparisoned 
horse, a bull, a couple of cars, gold rings and other knick-knacks from the underlings. 


THERE'S NO TIME NOR FUTURE FOR THE KISAN. The rich man has an overall hold over 
the “cooperatives”. The kisan is a mere pawn in his hands. A sugar baron, in Maharashtra, 
can make Rs 6 lakhs each crushing season. 
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Among the invitees was a large num- 
ber of small farmers. Addressing the ga- 
thering, Union Finance Minister Chavan 
stated: "From a small beginning Mohite has 


helped to develop the area around Akluj to. 


such an extent that it now provides ample 
employment opportunities..." This was, 
naturally, in some contrast with what Mr 
Chavan had seen in this township in 1948. 
“Therefore,” according to Mr Chavan, “peo- 
ple in Akluj adore Mohite." 


Mohite took journalists to one of his 
sugar factories. A worker there explained 
how donations had been made to buy Mo- 
hite one car (not three, as reported). “It 
was a workers’ gift," Mohite assured jour- 
nalists. 

Reports also mentioned that he had re- 
ceived 500 gold rings weighing several 
kilos. But Mohite claimed this was not true: 
he had received only four rings. 

How many music bands came for this 
show? Mohite invited only two: one from 
Poona, the other from Sholapur. But nume- 
rous groups turned up with musical instru- 
ments... It was after all a festive occasion. 

Undoubtedly he had secured several 
generators to light up the area but appa- 
rently he did not deprive Akluj factories of 
their power supply. He denied putting tons 
of iceblocks into wells to supply cold water 
.to his teeming guests. 

Of course, he never formed 22 commit- 
lees to look after the eating and other ar- 
rangements. About 700 persons had offered 


to help. Nearly. 2,200 volunteers offered to 
supervise the arrangements. Mohite further 
mentioned that a caparisoned horse was 
given to him by a Muslim admirer. He 
thought it was meant only for the wedding. 
But his friend refused to take it back. Ano- 
ther admirer presented him with a bull. So 
Mohite had two problems on his hands: 
what to-do with the caparisoned horse and 
the bull. Or has a solution already been 


found! 


"Lot Of Nonsense" 

Mohite later told a marriage ceremony 
at Palthan in South Maharashtra that a “lot 
of nonsense” had been aired about his son 
and daughter's wedding. 

He assured: "I have to perform the 
marriage of another son and daughter and 
I will invite journalists from all over Ma- 
harashtra so that they can know facts on 
the spot." He claimed that, taking advant- 
age of the Akluj dinner, attempts had been 
made to denigrate the entire class of farm- 
ers. The critics had undoubtedly shown 
their petty-mindedness. 

He added: “For the past 20 years, I 
have been part and parcel of the lives 
of the people in Malshiras taluka. I have 
come up on)» with their cooperation. I have 
gone to remutest villages to organise coope- 
ratives and everywhere I have had sump- 
tuous meals as a guest. The entire taluka 
bad turned up for the marriage of my child- 
ren and it was my duty to host them a din- 
ner. If I had not done this it would have 


Cost of Sugar Cane 
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gone agalnst the tenets of culture and re. 
finement and I would have earned a baq 


name." 


wedding of yet another marriage in Andhra | 
Pradesh. Vast resources—buman and mate- | 
rial—of the Tirumala Tirupati Devastha.| 
nams (government controlled) were press- 


ed into service. 


Tirupati Wedding 

A pandal big enough to accommodate. 
10,000 guests was erected by a Madras con. 
tractor who transported all the material by 
a fleet of trucks from Madras to Tirupati, | 
128 km away. The wedding was of the 
fourth daughter of Mr P. Thimma Reddi,! 
Revenue Minister of Andhra Pradesh, with! 
the son of an MLA from Kalahasti. 


The decoration was undertaken by aj 
top film studio in Madras, whose Art De- 
partment staff created a “wonderland ef-) 
fect”. For ten days. the TTD staff belonging 
to the engineering, waterworks and other) 
departments worked hard to provide facili-] 
ties at the shamiana. Roads were resurfac-| 
ed to help movement of 200 cars that} 
brought guests from outlying districts. i 


Furniture, carpets and other articles, 
were borrowed from private parties. A huge 
quantity of rice, ghee, provisions, vegeta-) 
bles, fruits and delicacies had been secured] 
from Bangalore, Ongole, Nellore etc. for! 
feeding the guests who included several F 
Ministers, MLAs and MPs. 


about Rs. 60 (per ton of cane) 


Cost of Processing 


into Sugar Rs. 25 
Duty Rs. 27 
Profit / 
capital 12 
pital 12 per cent Rs. 22 


depreciation 10 per cent 


Factory Cost price 


Rs. 134 (for-100 kilos of sugar) 


Retail price 


Sugar barons sold it at Rs. 700 and more (per 100 kilos) in 1965-69 "control" period. 


s 

PROFIT ON A FIVE-ACRE SUGAR-CANE PLOT 
Rough Cost of Cultivation Yield i 
per acre i 
per acre (3 types of cane) in tons and Rs. Net Profit on a 5-Acre plot | 
A Type i 
Rs. 800 40 x 60 — Rs. 2.400 Rs. 8,000 | 
rci — —ÁHu 
B Type 


Rs. 1,200 


C Type 


Rs. 1,800 


about Rs. 150 


60 x 60 — Rs. 3,600 


80 x 60 = Rs. 4,800 


Rs. 15,000 


Pomp and splendour surrounded ihe f^ 


- uuu 


PRIMI 
of our 
million 


(high yielding cane) 


us pee landholders in Maharashtra who own even up to 20 acres of good land irrigated by canal 
. There are no restrictions on acreage if the water supply is from a well or a lift-irrigation project 
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SWEET SUGAR—BITTER FOR 


India is one of the largest produc- 
ers of cane sugar in the world (the 
others are Cuba, Mauritius and Bra- 
zil). Yet, off and on, sugar disappears 
from our markets. During the 1965-69 
control period, the price in the 
"black" was over Rs 10 a kilo. The 
Government has been taking steps to 
mitigate the situation. Now it costs 
Rs 3. 

Sugar is big business and many 
fortunes have been made on it. 
But scores of small farmers (owing 
about an acre each) are at the mercy 
of the big landholders. 

The sugar baron has controlling 
influence over the factory where the 
cane is crushed and the credit coope- 
rative society (from where the small 
farmer takes his loan). If he cannot 
pay back the loan in time he can be 
thrown out of the society. The only 
way out for him is to undersell his 
produce to the big landholder. 

A brief outline of the industry in 
Maharashtra, the largest producer in 
ihe country, shows the strides that 
have been made. 

The first co-operative sugar fac- 
tory in Mahdrashtra was set up in 
1950 in Ahmednagar. Now, there are 
31 sugar co-operatives, about 40 per 
cent of the total sugar co-operatives 
in the country. 


These co-operatives account for 
20 per cent of the total sugar produc- 
ed in the country and for 60 per cent 
of that produced by all the co-opera- 
tives in the country. The State Gov- 
ermment and the apex co-operative 
bank, namely Maharashtra State Co- 
operative Bank Ltd, have helped bu 
providing loans. 

The sugar co-operatives are re- 
gistered with a minimum capital of 
Rs 5 lakhs raised among cane culti- 
vators. Each cultivator, on an average, 
contributes Rs 1,000 per acre of land 
owned by him (each co-operative has 
Rs 60 lakhs as paid-up capital), Every 
factory covers an estimated 6,000 acres 
of sugarcane area, 

The total paid-up capital of Ma- 
harashtru’s sugar co-operatives is Rs 
19 crores: about 15 crores from its 
members and 4 crores from the gov- 
ernment, 

How much is required to set up 
a co-cperative factory with a daily 
crushing capacity of 1,250 tonnes? 
The estimate is Rs 250 lakhs: 

1. Share Capital Rs 
(in lakhs) 

(a) To be contributed 
by the members 45 

(b) To be contributed by 
State Government 45 


—Devidas Kasbckar 


PRIMITIVE METHODS OF STORING CAUSE MUCH WASTAGE. Rice accounts for 40% 
of our grain production. Last year the yield 
million hectares. . 


s ^ pa 


WAGES FOR RURAL WORKERS are com- 
paratively low in the Southern States, Men 
get about Rs 3 a day and women Rs 2. West 
Bengal, Kerala and Tanjore (Tamil Nadu) 


are particularly prone to rural unrest. 


SOME 


2. Loans from Central Fin- 


ancial Institutions 140 


3. Loans from other insti- 


tutions like cooperative 
banks and other banks 20 


250 


Setting up a sugar factory in the 
co-operative sector hus the advantage 
of Lower tar incidence (47,5% us 
against 55% paid by joint stock com- 
panies). Also, finance can be easily 
obtained. 


The Maharashtra Shetkari Sugar 
Co-operative has 14,000 members. 
And a new class of rural leadership 
has developed, 


Sugar recovery is more than 15.5 
per cent im sugar co-operatives in 
Maharashtra, compared to less than 
10 per cent im other States, 


Apart from the htgh recovery, 
financial assistance provided by the 
apex banks and the Industrial Finan- 
cial Corporation. has enabled the juc- 


fortes to prosper 


Out of a total Rs 52.7 crores dis- 
bursed by the Industrial Poxinetat 
Corporation among 67 sugar co-o0pe- 
ratives, Maharashtra gets the highest 
amount; Rs 214 crares.—G.A 


t t ^ 
h lunch, however, a fire 


According to Mr. Siddiah Naidu, a 
of the TTD Board, TTD staff and 
cles were used for the celebration. 


Mr Naidu further claimed that guest 
uses, choultries and university hostels 
ere taken over for the use of ihe guests. 
Great inconvenience had thereby been caus- 
to the pilgrims who came to Tirumala 
for a darshan of Lord Venkateswara. 
Hordes of guests got VIP treatment. The pil- 
grims had to rough it out. 


What is the position in M.P.? This is 


Almost half of India's food out- 
put (worth Rs 4,600 crores) is des- 
troyed by rats and insects due to de- 
fective methods of storage. Rats alone 
eat away 10 million tons of grain va- 
lued at Rs 1,800 crores. India's rat 
population is huge (about 5,000 mil- 
tion). There are ten rats for every 
human. And, according to the Central 
Food Technological Research Insti- 
tute, Mysore, sir rats eat one man's 
food. 


Rattus natalensis, a most ces- 
tructive rat fourid in Africa, produces 
litters of 10 to 20 a month, One pair 
of Indian bandicoots can multiply to 
900 every 12 moriths. 


In 1963, Sir Robert Robinson, a 
British Nobel Prize winner and au- 
thority on pesticides, estimated world- 
wide losses from pests, diseases and 
weeds to be from 14 to 35 per cent of 
all agricultural production. These 
losses can also be high in the develop- 
ed countries. At Winnipeg, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board said that 50 per cent of the 
wheat stored in the prairies had been 
spoilt due to dampness and the “in- 
capacity of commercial driers to cope 
with it.” 5 


In Latin America, annual losses 
are 40 per cent of everything pro- 
duced. In Central Africa 50 per cent 
of sorghum was lost to wrong con- 
sumers—rats, locusts, birds, beetles, 
moths and weevils and countless 
micro-organisms. 


Wheat, though pest-free in the 
pre-harvest period, suffers from 
losses after harvest, during storage. 
Problem of storage is great. Produc- 
tion has been big and a vast amount of 
wheat is under open storage under 
polythelene covers in open fields and 
roads. 

Recent epidemics have been; 
bug hopper in paddy crops; caterpil- 
lar on gram crop in Central India; 
pyrilla in U.P.; caterpillar in rabi 


^ 


PESTS EAT HALF 
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how Mr V. T. Joshi, Special Correspondent, 
The Times of India, analyses the situation: 
The new socialist ministers, legislators and 
their ilk are busy acquiring wealth and 
new privileges, made possible through the 
green revolution and generously aided by 
the administrative machinery of the State 
Agriculture Department. 


Acquisition of tractors, electric pumps, 
high-yielding hybrid seeds, fertilizers, pes- 
ticides and a variety of modern implements 
is the new craze among the neo-rich agri- 
culturists, who are ushering in what is now 
known as "cooperative capitalism". Most of 
this is achieved through political pulls and 
influence and manipulation of official 
quctas. Hunting for a tractor agency has 
become a lucrative subsidiary business. 


US. Bader AA 


ERA pE a - " 
tization: eGangotri. 


The best mechanised farm in M.P. to- 
day is reputed to belong to a former Chief 
Minister, who has vast acreage of land and 
a fleet of tractors—he has built a new man- 
sion and owns an Impala, normally used by 
our film stars. 

However he is not the only one. There 
are many who own land far in excess of the 
government ceiling by taking advantage of 
loopholes in the existing laws (such as ex- 
emptions allowed for mechanised farming) 
and distribution among family members. 
Some members of the royalty and indus- 
irialists own thousands of acres. 

Under the 1960 Agricultural Holdings 
Act (which is supposed to have come into 
force in November 1961) the ceiling was 
fixed at 75 acres of dry land or 25 acres of 


OF OUR FOOD 


crops in Delhi and U.P.; hispa pest is 
responsible for the decrease in rice 
yield in Andhra Pradesh, the rice 
bowl of India. 


control alone cannot take the country 
much further. Large-scale use of pes- 
ticides has serious limitations. First- 
ly the cost; it works out at Rs 800 
crores a year. This is a very huge in- 
put when the national income from 
agricultural sources is about Rs 8,000 
crores, Amd, secondly, there are ad- 
verse side-effects: health hazards, en- 
vironmental pollution, evolution of 
resistant pests and the upsetting of 
the balance of nature. 


Under Indian conditions chemical | 


There was a time, only a few 
years back, when it was difficult to 
believe that Pyrilla could damage 
any crop other than sugarcane. Pyrilla 
attack on wheat, jawar and rice sown 
after sugarcane or even in the neigh- 
bourhood of sugarcane now poses 
serious problems. 


Only recently rice worth Rs 8 
crores scheduled for despatch to Ke- 
rala and Bengal was rotting in the 
markets of Karnal. It coui? mot be 
transported to the destin: ions be- 
cause of “shortage of railway wag- 
ons", A considerable quantity of food- 
grains is damaged in transit from 
ports of loading. Foodgrains are sent 
in open-bor wagons exposing them 
to rain, Sume time back over 2,100 
bags of milo were received in Nagpur 
from Madras soaked in water. In some 
bags the milo had tender shoots. 


Four thousand maunds of wheat 
was rotting in Lucknow (Haiderbagh 
station), The local millers refused to 
take delivery as the wheat was fovad 
“wet and rotting”. 


In Allahabad, officials of the Food 
Corporation of India stated that some 
2,000 wheat bags at the Naim railway 
station were ruined becduse of “un- 
avoidable circumstances",—S. S. G. 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. Digitization: eGangotri. 
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in contrast the Chief Minister Mr S. C. 
Shukla's holdings are modest, According 
to official records. he has only 1.28 acres in 
his own name, 3.50 acres in his wife's name 
and 36.25 acres in joint family holdings. He 
and his brother, Mr V. C. Shukla, Union 
Minister, however have extensive mining 
interests. (Mr S. C. Shukla has recently re- 
linquished the Chief Ministership.) 

The debonair Mr S. C. Shukla, who is 
popularly known as the Prince of Chattis- 
garh, is however a man of taste—though oc- 
casionally indulged in at public cost. Con- 
sider for instance his newly-built de-fuxe 
chamber on the terrace floor of the five- 
storey State Secretariat on the picturesque 
Arera Hill in the State Capital. Fully air- 
conditioned, the six-room outfit is estimat- 
ed to have cost the exchequer well over Rs 
four lakhs. Laid with marble flooring, an 
enchanting colour scheme and luxurious 
littings, it is a charming chamber which is 
both an ivory tower and a glass house. 


The apartments have massive glass 
walls which offer a splendid view of the 
hills and dales of the lake city. They are 
covered by double curtains of kosa silk and 
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“SOCIALIST” INDIA HAS MADE THIS GRAND FEAST POSSIBLE, Last year, Mr Shan- 
kerrao Mohite, a Maharashtra M.L.A. from Akluj in Sholapur, celebrated the wedding of his 
sor and daughter on a fabulous scale. Some 150,000 guests were fed. Several VIPs, includ- 


ing Union Ministers, attended this grand feast. Mr Mohite is connected with many coopera- E 
hs id us — Continued 


irrigated land, with an allowance of ano- 
ther 25-acres for loosely defined "family" 
or dependants. It is estimated (hai in M.P. 
more than 1,200,000 landless labourers are 


BIGGEST BREAKTHROUCH IN WHEAT 


employed by big landlords. 


coors The ruling party is powerless to enforce 
its laws as it derives its political base from 

. the vast landed aristocracy. Rice and bidi 
Xings, industrialists, contractors and trans- 
port operators complete that base. 


Far too many of them are in the minis- 
try, the legislature or in important func- 
tional committees. 


For instance, almost half the members 
of a Government-appointed committee on 
iand reforms are big landholders. 


Total landholdings of some ministers 
and others (or distributed among their 
wives, children, brothers and in-laws) ac- 
cording to the available official records are 
given below: 


MINISTERS ACRES 
HTE onukla eg isc. 350 
KNE SNR D et SES 324.38 
J. L. Bhedia ...... 184 

* B. R. Pawar 176 
S. S. Tiwari 173.70 
M. L. Dubey 158 
B. K. Pateria 145.86 


FORMER S,V.D. MINISTERS 


Mr G. N. Singh, former SVD Chiet 
Minister, is alleged to have transferred 
all his 524.53 acres to his relatives, and 
had readied to declare himself land- 
less. 


507.71 


R. P, Sharma 243.70 
B. L. Verma 368.78 
M. L. Pande `, 345.82 
D. S. Gupta ^" 388.11 
Narendra Singh ...... 280.22 
E Likewise, a large number of MLAs, 


MPs of all parties and former Congress Mi- 
nisters own several hundred acres of land. 


The story of the “green revoluGon 
in India is told crep by crop, gene 
by gene, in a special report published 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
biggest breakthrough, of course, has 
been in wheat. The better farmers im 
the Gangetic and Indus plains are re- 
gulariy achieving 60-70 bushels an 
acre, against 11 or 12 bushels harvest- 
ed as late as 1960. One award-winning 
Punjabi farmer raised 150 bushels per 
acre, 


“No region in the world has come 
so far so fast with a cereal grain— 
not even the USA with all its wealth 
and its inputs, with its colleges, its 
excellent farm magazines, and gene- 
ral agricultural sophistication. Ever 
Mexico, where dwarf whects have 
been booming, needed 15 years to do 
what India, with Mexican help, has 
done in five," it pointed out. 


This has been possible mainly be- 
cause of India's successful gamble 
with dwarf varieties of wheat in 1963. 
Indian plant scientists requested the 
Rockefeller Foundation to send Mr 
Borlaug, the Mexican pioneer, to 
India to examine the possibilities of 
the new varicties for India 


He sent 100 kilogrammes of seed of 
his best varieties—Mayo 64, Sonara 63, 
Sonara 64 and Lerma Rojo 64A, as 
well as smaller samples of 613 other 
varieties, After experiments made by 
the Indian Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, the Punjab Agricultural Unt- 
versity and two breeding stütions in 
Uttar Pradesh, further tests were con- 
ducted in 155 locations in the country. 
On the basts of their performance, 
Sonara 64 and Lerma Rojo 84A were 
released as approved vGrieties 

Other varieties which have made 
the “wheat revolution” possible are 
Kalyan Sona, Sonalika, Safed Lerma, 
Chotti Lerma and Sharbuti Sonara. 
There are also the “three-gene 
dwarfs”, Today, virtually all the irrt- 
gated wheat area, more than 12 mil- 
lion acres, is planted with new dwarf 
wheats, and the national output varies 
from 17 million to 20 million tons, 


Compared with the “wheat revolu- 
tion", the "rice revolution” began as 
late as 1968. Only in i967 were the 
new high-yielding varieties tried on 
a national basis, and not until carly 
1968 did the all-India coordinated 
programme receive substantial finan- 
ippert from the Centre -G A 


lon netting, beautiful wood panellings do 
e rest. 


- Famous makarana marble has been ob- 
- tained from: Rajasthan for the flooring and 
thick blue and brown cushion carpets were 
‘procured from Gwalior. Furniture of exo- 
tic colours, including an enormous glass- 
_ topped working desk, a dozen sofa sets, nu- 
. merous centrepieces and side tables, re- 
— clining chairs, divans and dressing tables 
_ with full-length mirrors, has come from 
Delhi. Furniture alone cost Rs 110,000. 


Blue and green colour glaze-tile baths 
= with shower and geyser complete the out- 
- fit. Admission is restricted. A lucky visitor 
commented that it rivals the best suite in 
any five-star hotel! And all this is used as 
|. an office! 

: What is the position in Madras? Ano- 
ther Special Correspondent, Mr V. G. Pra- 
. sad Rao, makes these observations: 

A breakthrough in rice in Tami} Nsdu 
= ds on the way. The State had the best mon- 
soon in many years in 1970. Though 1971 
was not nearly as good, a vast increase in 
production was expected with the intro- 


The Planning Commission jvels 
that there is a “strong case” for in- 
creasing the tar on the newly- 
rich farmers of the countryside, In & 
note circulated among members of 
the Consultative Committee of the 
Planning Ministry, the Commission 
said that land revenue. the principal 
direct tax on agriculture, is u “flat 
rate" levied per acre of land and suf- 
fers from “lack of progression and is 
inelastic” considering the changes in 
incomes and prices. 


The Commission estimated that 
the total yield from land revenue and. 
agricultural income tax in 1970-71 was 
Rs 137 crores. It formed less than one 
per ceni of the net output. of the agri- 
cultural sector whereas the “income 
tax on non-agricultural incomes was 
estimated at Rs 473 crores, forming 2.6 
per cent of such incomes”. 


The disparity in the relative di- 
rect tax burden borne by the agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural sectors 
“gets further widened if the corpor- 
ation taz, which is levied on non-agrt- 
cultural corporate incomes, is also 
taken into account". The burden of in- 
direct taxation om the rural sector is 
also considerably less than in the ur- 
ban sector. 


The Commission pointed out that 
wealth tar on agricultural property 
“is not only a means of raising addi- 
tional resources for the Plan but also 
of promoting social justice by reduc- 
ing inequalities in the agricultural 
sector", Agricultural production and 
incomes huve risen substantially in 
recent years but the contribution from 
the rural sector “has not been commen- 
surate with the rise in income”. 
in some States, like Assam, Bihar, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal, an agri- 
cultural income-tax is levied but the 
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duction of newly evolved high-yielding rue 
varieties, increased acreage under multi- 
cropping, better seeds, fertilisers, pesticides, 
agricultural implements, modern equipment 
and finance. 


1969 was a year of drought for Tamil 
Nadu. But now within a year the State has 
managed a surplus of 1.3 million tonnes of 
rice for the first time. 


The new-found prosperity, however, 
has gone to enrich only 5% of landholders 
mainly engaged in raising commercial crops. 


Landlords in Thanjavur district, parti- 
cularly, have become richer. The changing 
scene'has attracted many established in- 
dustrial tycoons who have bought vast 
tracts of fertile farmland. Many religious 
and charitable institutions and trusts alse 
have bought land. 


In Tamil Nadu, morc: is wasted on 
marriages even by those who cannot afford 
it. Five-day marriages are common. 


A poor villager may spend up to Rs 
7,000 to marry off his daughter, while the 


Tax The Rich 
Farmers 


"bulk of the revenue comes from As- 
sam and Kerala and is derived main- 
ly from plantation. income". 


The Union Minister for Planning, 
Mr C. Subraman:e7:, regretted that the 
ro-operative bodic. had failed to draw 
into their fold the underprivileged and 
the weaker sections of society. 


The Minister said the analysis of 
the credit disbursement revealed that 
the well-to-do classes got more thün 
their proportionate share. 


The second deficiency of the 
movement, according to him, was the 
tack of initiative in modernising agri- 
culture and allied occupations. 


The co-operative sector suffers 
from lack of efficient managerial ca- 
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middle-class peasant spends around Rs 


20,000. 


Rich landlords scatter money lavish- 
ly, feeding and entertaining whole villages 
and giving away presents. Fireworks’ dis- 
plays have become a status symbol and an 
important feature of rural Tamil Nadu. The 
cost of such marriages can be as much as 
Rs one or two lakhs. 


The general rise in farm incomes, how- 
ever, has given a shot in the arm to the 
consumer goods industry, increased sales 
of transistors, ready-made clothes, costume 
jewellery, cosmetics and household goods, 
Hire-purchase firms are doing a brisk trade 
in the villages. 


An enterprising firm, which has þe- 
come a giant in just a few years (V. G, 
Panneerdas and Co.), sells transistors, fur- 
niture and clocks in the remotest villages, 
Electrification has helped the sale of elec- 
trical goo?: and gadgets in the humblest 
hamlet. Ti traditional partiality for gold, 
silver and jewels as investments for a rainy 
day persisis. 
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dres. The "marginal" farmers how- 
ever are still suffering. For instance, 
72% of marginal farmers in Hoshiar- 
pur are in debt according to thc De- 
partment of Economics and Sociology 
of the Punjab Agriculiural University. 
*Farmers had 4.29 acres of operational 
holdings, out of which only 3 acres 
were trrigated, Their gross annual in- 
rome was Rs 4,822 or Rs 400 per 
month per family. Of this Rs 3,957 
was spent on living expenses. The re- 
maining Rs 865 on farm expenses, 


While they spent only 3% on edu- 
cation, the expenditure on social cere- 
monies accounted for 18%. 


Agriculture gave them 6996 of 
the income while 31% came from sub- 
sidiary occupations. 


Big Loans 


The report revealed that the debt 
averaged Rs 1,000 per family. Sirty- 
or per cent of the loan wus used for 
productive work, 26% for meeting so- 
cial expenses and 13% for personal 
consumption, Because of their limited 
capacity to repay, they did not get 
Sufficient loans to make full invest- 
ment in land. 


The report added that village co- 
operatives accounted for 41% of the 
total amount borrowed by the farm- 
ers. Thirty-four per cent came from 
commission agents, 23% from land- 
lords and 2% from money-lenders. 


In spite of heavy rate of interest 
charged by commission agents—13 to 
l995—the farmers borrowed from 
traders because this saved them from 
the complicated process of getting 
loans from other agencies. 


The marginal farmers did not 
have the will to start profitable en- 
terprises such as poultry and dairy 
because they lacked money as well as 
guidance.—X.A. 
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From Rs 18 crores in 1965, cooperative 
credit has moved up to Rs 54 crores in five 
years. According to a Reserve Bank survey 
in Tamil Nadu in 1968, affluent farmers 
have cornered 80 per cent of the farm cre- 
dit. 

Influential politicians and powerful 
landlords (who are office-bearers of co-ope- 
ratives) do often divert sizable amounts for 
their own use. 

“The traditional landed aristocracy has 
given place to a new class of aristocracy— 


Funding: Tattva Hi 
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the rural rich—which dominates the social 
and political scene in Andhra Pradesh to- 
day," says Mr V. V. R. Sharma, TOI Special 
Correspondent. “A new order of peasant- 
proprietors, who wield considerable influ- 
ence in the rural as well as the urban areas, 
has come into being during the last fifteen 
years. 


"The lavish spending of a few lakhs 
of rupees on a wedding or for a much-pub- 
licised public cause hardly matters to them, 
for this display of pomp is a means to as- 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Area—The total geographical area 
of India is about 327 million hectares 
(808 million acres) From north to 
south, India measures 2,000 mils ard 
from east to west 1,850 miles. Th? 
country has a coastline of 3,533 miles 
The net area sown annually to crops 
is 138 milhon hectares (340 million 
acres), which is equal to nearly 80% 
of the U.S. farm area. About 20 mil- 
lion hectares (50 million acres) are 
under double or multiple cropping in 
India. Forests cover one-sixth of the 
total geographical area. 


Climate—India's climate is mon- 
soon-tropical, The monsoon is said to 
be the pivot upon which the whole 
of Indian life swings. The four recog- 
nized seasons are: (1) the monsoon or 
rainy season, June-September; (2) 
the season of the retreating south- 
west monsoon, October-November; (3) 
the cold weather season, December- 
March; and (4) the hot weather sea- 
son, April-May. With the exception of 
the Madras coast, India receives the 
major share of its rainfall between 
June and September from the south- 
west monsoon. Variations in rainfall 
in different areas are from less than 5 
inches to more than 480 inches per 
year. Average rainfall is 42 inches. 
One year in every five is dry and in 
every ten there is a severe drought. 


Population—India has 1|7th of the 
world's population but only i|40th of 
the earth's land. surface. The popula- 
tion of the country, as of mid-1970, is 
estimated at 550 million—a number 
exceeded only by that of mainland 
China, India has a larger population 
than North, Central, and South Ame- 
rica combined. Over 65 million farm 
families (including landless labour) 
in India derive their livelihood from 
agriculture and allied pursuits. 


Diet—About- 80% of the Indian 
people are non-vegetarians but most 
of them rarely consume meat. Rice is 
the staple food of about 75% of the 
Population. During recent years the 
Average daily per capita available 
supply (production plus imports) of 
foodgrains, excluding pulses, has been 
about 1,500 calories, In addition, the 
average Indian diet includes about 640 


FOOD SITUATION TODAY 


calories per day from pulses, sugar, 
oils, fruits, vegetables, milk, and 
meats (mostly poultry) for a total of 
about 2,140 calories per person per 
day. 


Agricultural wages—Wage rates 
jor male agricuttural workers average 
from 3 to 4 rupees a day, depending 
on the area and the type of work. 
Daily wages for female agricultural 
workers vary from 20 to 25%. In the 
southern states wages are generally 
somewhat lower than in the northern 
states. In the areas where the high- 
yielding wheat varieties have been in- 
troduced there has been a tendency 

. among agricultural labour to demand 
higher wages. waving the last two 


. wheat harvests in the Punjab, acute 


scarcity of labour was felt and in seve- 
ral areas labourers received as much 
as Rs 7 to 8 per day. 


Overall unemployment or under- 
employment is high in rural areas and 
the labour force is expanding more 
rapidly than it can be absorbed into 
non-farm work. Low-income groups 
are thus becoming increasingly rest- 
ive. Political unrest, strikes and vio- 
lence are evident in Bengal, Kerala 
and. the Tanjore district of Madras. 


Tractors—The estimated number 
increased from 21,000 in 1956 to 54,000 
in 1966 and is presently estimated at 
100,000. 


Land holdings—India is a country 
of small-scale farming, with average 
size of the farm holding being 6.4 
acres. About 62 per cent of the culti- 
vators farm less than 5 acres, 31 per 
cent farm from 5 to 20 acres, 6 per 
cent farm from 20 to 50 acres, and 
one per cent farm more than 50 acres. 


India's total agricuitural produc- 
tion has reached an all-time high. 
Current estimates place this year's 
production of most foodgraim crops, 
peanuts, sugarcane and tec at record 
or near record levels. 


Foodgrain production (in 1970-71) 
was 104 million tons plus—a new re- 
cord. The previous high was 99.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1968-70. Rice production 
is estimated to be at least 42 million 
tons, milled basis, and that oj coarse 
grains (corn, sorghum, millets and 


barley) at 29 million tons.—S. S. G. 
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cendancy in public life. There are vi 
particularly in the prosperous coastal dis- 
tricts, where lakhs of rupees are spent in 
elections to gram panchayats, because of 
the importance and the prestige these insti- 
tutions enjoy amongst the rural people. 


“Corruption and manipulation have be- 
come rampant in these institutions which, 
instead of becoming instruments of a pro- 
gressive change in the attitudes and life of 
the people, have become breeders of all that 
vitiates lie and corrodes thinking." 


The pattern is similar in most States. 
Only the rich among the farmers have am- 
assed wealth. Backed by politicians and 
ministers, they exert a hold over the land- 
less and the hungry village masses. The 
Masses continue to be as poor as they have 
been. The men to be watched are those few 
"gentlemen" farmers who are now revelling 
in a new affluence. 


Signs Of Rural Unrest 

In any socialist planning we have to 
keep in mind the plight of the landless 
(Harijans own no land at all!) and the ex- 
tent to which the rich farmer is dispossess- 
ing the small ones. 


There are already signs of rural unrest 
in many places: sometimes violent. The 
simmering discontent is bound to spread. 
How long will millions of our subsistence 
farmers remain like “islands of backward- 
ness” in a sea of prosperity? 


A solution to rural unemployment de- 
pends largely on the balanced development 
of ancillary industries and equitable faci- 
lities for modernisation of agriculture, in- 
cluding harvesting, storage, transport, pro- 
cessing and marketing. 


Modern metheds of production are un- 
doubtedly required to attain prosperity in 
the countryside. But this prosperity has to 
be shared by all—the “gentlemen” farmers 
as well as the hundreds of landless labour- 
ers who slave for them. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of our lopsided growth, gains in agri- 
culture are being swallowed only by a small 
segment of our farmers: the kisan remains 
poor and literate. 


To my mind, there are three ways in 
which a certain measure of equanimity can 
be brought about: 


i) an agricultural income tax and 
wealth tax to even out the disparities; 


ii) organising the agricultural workers 
and landless labourers into seme sort of a 
trade union; and, 


iii) starting rural industries which 
can guarantee rural workers a fair wage. 

There's nothing wrong about the "geu- 
tlemen” farmers making money and invest- - 
ing it on their farms. But this must not 
be done at the expense of exploited labour, 
the tillers of the soil. 


In Socialist India, the Government 
been taxing heavily the chief executiv 
the tycoons and the salaried personnel t 
the corporate sector. Why should our — 
“gentlemen” farmers be allowed ta get away 
with their spoils? 


DC.G.4272 


Stop Bad Breath... 
Fight Tooth Decay 


all day with 
Colgate Dental Cream 


Scientific tests have proved that Colgate instantly 
stops bad breath in 7 cases out of 10 and that the 
á Colgate way of brushing tecth right after eating 
stops more decay —for more people —than ever 
before reported in all dentifrice history. Because: just 
one brushing with Colgate Dental Cream removes 
up to 85% of odour and decay causing bacteria. 


What a wonderful minty taste too—children love 
to brush regularly with Colgate Dental Cream! 


For complete 
dental care use 
COLGATE 

as E TOOTH BRUSHES! 

For cleaner, fresher breath and whiter teeth... 15 varieties 
to suit everyone! 


more people buy Colgate than any other toothpaste in the world! : 
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BULLWORKER turns “kids” 
into powerful “he-men” 
in just 5 minutes a day 
Positive results guaranteed in 
two weeks or you pay nothing 
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The success story illustrated above shows just the way it happened in 
real life to John Frelin. In just a few weeks of Bullworker training, John 
pae 5 kilos of solid muscle to his "skinny kid's'" frame, increased 
is chest by 10 cm, his biceps by 5 cm, his thighs by 3 cm. “I could 
hardly believe it," writes John. "Bullwerker made a man oul of me 
practically overnight!'" What Bullworker did for John Frelin and thousands 


Easy five-minute-a-day Bullworker training guarantees results you can 
ftot see and actually measure in two weexs—or you pay nothing. In 
he Sar per day than it takes you to shave, Bullworker can build you 
5e indo he-man’ body other men envy and girls adore. Just 
minutes of easy, non-tiring traning per day is all it takes to transform 
pipe-stem arms into massive, rippling biceps; build a 
deep, muscular chest: broaden shoulders; forge 
steel-hard stomach muscles; develop powerful thigs 
and calves, Your results after just two weeks must 
amaze and delight you or you won't owe us a paisa. 
Post coupon today for full details. There's no 
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render one's ego Or I-ness? While I respect 
the revelation of the new recluse] still think 
that a human being should necessarily come 
to terms with his true inner self through 
his normal thought process and noble ac- 
tions, guided only by the spirit of service 
and fellow feeling. 


Bokaro 


"The Ugly Indian" 

Sir—Reader P. Singh says that self- 
respect should prevent Indians from going 
to England. It is true that the whites never 
smuggled themselves into black countries. 
They believed that they had a divine right, 
backed by their guns, to occupy the whole 
world and kill or enslave the “lesser breeds". 
It is the white “self-respect” that is res- 
ponsible for most of the misery on this 
planet. If Britain is today being inundated 
with coloured people, it is a natural conse- 
quence of its colonial adventures. 

By the way, P. Singh does not mention 
what led him to leave his homeland and how 
he lost his self-respect but not the right to 
preach to his former countrymen. 

S. SRINIVASAN 


C. RABINDRANATH 


Bombay 
Sir—I am surprised that, after his series 
of articles in the WEEKLY, Sasthi Brata 


did not recetve the expected volley of 
abuses. Because this is the land where “truth 
begets hatred”. Just think of Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri and Kamala Das! By our utter- 
ances and reactions, we too frequently prove 
that we are insular, ignorant, bigoted and 
priggish. Bravo, Sasthi! Guzzle your pegs 


and continue to torpedo the Hindustani cox- 
combry. 
Karaikal 
(Pondicherry) 


A. SHEIK MOUSSA 


Sir—I totally disagree with the views 
expressed by Cedric Day in “Winds of 
Change” (October 10) regarding Prohibition. 
He writes that the policy promotes hypo- 
crisy. What foreigners like him fail to 
understand is that India is a land of spiri- 
iualism and we are all mystics here. Our 
attitudes and values cannot be judged by 
the standards of the West. 


Bombay H. A. D'SOUZA 


Sir—So much for the Harijans. But 
what about the poor brahmins? The day 
Rajaji broke his alliance with the DMK, 
the party started a “hate-brahmin” cam- 
paign. 

Let us concede that some of the brah- 
mins in South India have been unfair to 
Harijans. But is it correct to say that, because 
of their actions, brahmins as a whole are 
bad? According to this kind of logic, Mus- 
lims in India must also be branded as wick- 
ed, because once they had invaded India 
and, since 1947, Muslims in Pakistan have 
slaughtered Hindus. We in India, instead of 
treating the Muslims as our enemies, con- 
sider them our own kith and kin. And 
the DMK, instead of carrying on a hate- 
* Muslim propaganda (as they do in the case 
of brahmins), has forged a strong alliance 


Fo Min 
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AAMOCIOS Management Conference in 
Delhi, a special issue with five articles 
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WILL HE DIE OF STARVATION? “When they come for their bowls of rice, should we stick 
needles in their bottoms?” moaned an official working in a refugee camp near Calcutta, “The 
only item of which we have sufficient stock is cholera vaccine.” In the last eight months 
India has spent over Rs 250 crores on the 93 million refugees. All that the world has promised 
as aid is Rs 115 crores, of which about Rs 19 crores has been received so far. 


Is Bengal heading for another famine? Conditions in both parts— 
the Western which is Indian and the Eastern which is now only nomi- 
nally Pakistani—foreshadow a famine in the near future. The Great 
Famine of 1943 could be deseribed as a combined aet of God and 
Man, but this time God is innorent. Man alone is to blame. For while 
Pakistani Bengal is being stifled by ruthless military repression, In- 
dian Bengal is being suffocated by an unending wave of refugees who 
,eross over from Pakistan by the thousand every day. 
‘The threat of another famine was mentioned as early as July 14 
when two senior officials of the US Government, Joseph Ryan and 
Elliot Weiss, had after studying the situation in East Pakistan re- 
ported that “there is obviously the possibility of hunger, perhaps 
even of severe hunger". On September 9, n Harvard Medical School 
team reported that “East Pakistan has the largest food deficit since 
1943. It may lead to another famine of similar proportions.” And 
even today the situation, despite assertions to the contrary by Pak- 


istan, remains as grim. 
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THE I Lh 


by KHUSHWANT SINGH 


NE afternoon I was sitting on the bal- 
cony of Firpo’s restaurant, sipping iced 
lager and idly surveying the scene below. 
Chowringhee, normally one of the busiest 
thoroughfares of the city, was deserted; its 
broad tarmac shimmered under the searing 
heat of the tropical sun. Beneath the trees 
across the road was a line of yellow taxi 
cabs; drivers slept with their bare feet stick- 
ing out of the windows. On the ground be- 
side the cabs sprawled a motley collection 
of beggars. Beyond them stretched the green 
lawns of the vast Esplanade. And beyond it 
glittered the massive marbled Victoria 
Memorial. It was warm, peaceful and sopori- 
fic. My eyes were heavy with beer and sleep. 
Suddenly someone yelled: . “Thief! 
Thief!” The city was rudely shaken out of its 
siesta. People came running from all sides 
and converged on the huddle of cabs. There 
was more yelling. And I heard someone 
shout: "They've killed him. Murder!" The 
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crowd rocked one of the cabs and ihrew it 
on its side. A police car came screaming up. 
The crowd scattered to a respectable distance 
| to see what the police would do. I ran down 


to see what had happened. 


A. beggar pretending to be asleep in the 
shade of the cab had tried to remove a hub- 
cap off its wheel. The cabby, a burly. Sikh, 
had woken up, caught the thieving beggar 
and punched him. The beggar had collapsed 
and died. "I only slapped him, Sahib!” 
pleaded the Sikh to the Eurasian police ser- 
geant. “You can’t arrest me for slapping a 
thief!" 

The sergeant handcuffed the Sikh. “He's 
dead, isn't he?" he answered gruffly. “If I 
had been a few minutes late, the mob would 
have killed you and burnt your taxi as well." 


The cab driver was marched off to the 
police station. Two constables were ordered 
to stay by the corpse till ihe arrival of the 
ambulance van. I saw the dead man. There 
was no sign of injury on him; no bleeding 
from the mouth or the nose. He was terri- 
bly thin. His ribs were like the bars of 2 
cage, his belly was sunk like the middle of a 
wash-basin. It was apparent that the man 
had been starving for many, weeks. His re- 
sistance was so low that the punch or the 
slap had killed him. It was hard to say whe- 
ther he had died of hunger, some hidden 
infirmity or violence. 


—Continued 
i NON EVEN A A UL OF Ur OR HIM EVERY DAY. There are nearly two million chil- 
M T en in our refugee camps. e Americans and Europeans send expensive baby foods which 
WAITING FOR HER SHARE. Millions like *these child h 2 unde K 1 
WARUN AA across ihe Border, leaving ese children throw up. Most of them suffer from severe protein deficiencies and anaemia. = 
their lands uncared for. Those who are sti 
there did not sow m time, despite plenty of Photographs by Mona Chowdhury 
rains. They were too frightened of the Pak IT IS A MIRACLE they have survived the monsoon. But, in the 
army to come out into the open. The avail- poor physical condition that they are, they will not be able to bear 
:-able stocks have in all probability been ac- the cold. Flu, bronchitis, pneumonia, exposure will take a heavy 
.quired by the army. toll of life. 
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‘That was in isenenis of 1943, the 
year of the Great Famine. Men, women and 
dren died by the million. But no one 
= could be certain whether death was occa- 
sioned by hunger, fatigue, smallpox, cholera 
or by one of the many kinds of gastro-intes- 
‘tinal fevers that had spread in epidemic pro- 
portions. People still dispute the numbers of 
those who died. The Famine Enquiry Com- 


the figure of deaths from starvation and 
diseases connected with it at 1.5 million. 
Professor K. P. Chattopadhyaya of Calcutta 
- University, on the basis of simple surveys 
= of mortality conducted by him, put the num- 
ber at 3.5 million. He also made a remark- 
able discovery—that although deaths from 
hunger had been reported from all parts of 
- the State, the heaviest toll of life was taken 
cn the fcotpaths of Calcutta. And that, of 
those who had died on the pavement of the 
metropolis, not one single person belonged 
io Calcutta. Peasants had abandoned their 
withered crops, their dying cattle and trek- 
ked to the city in the hope of getting a bowl- 
ful of gruel at some relief centre or living 
by beggary. There were very few relief cen- 
tres; at a time when over two million peo- 
ple were starving, free kitchens set up by 
the Government could barely feed 160,000. 
And there were too many beggars to be 
able to live by beggary. All that Calcutta 
could provide for the hungry were flag- 
stones to rest their heads on to die. 


Not An Act Of God 
Pie “Both man and God joined hands to pro- 
3 duce the tragedy in Bengal,” wrote Profes- 
= sor B. M. Bhatia in his thesis, Famine in 
4 India. 
We are heading towards a disaster as 
- great as, if not greater than, that of 1943. 
. The possibility of the visitation of another 
. famine was mentioned as early as July 14 
when two sénior officials of the US Govern- 
. ment, Joseph Ryan and Elliot Weiss, had, 
— after studying the situation in East Pakistan, 
reported that "there is obviously the possi- 
bility of hunger, perhaps even of severe 
hunger". The report of these two officials 
was released after a summary of it was giv- 
en by Senator Edward Kennedy and extracts 
were leaked in the Boston Globe. Despite 
the guarded language, it was clear that the 
prospects were grim. The report stated that, 
without additional stocks, the stocks held by 
the Food Department of the Government 
would be completely exhausted by about 
August l, "assuming stocks can be moved 
fron; port areas to districts in which they 
are needed." It went on to add: "In fact 
stocks are likely to be exhausted in many 
districts prior to August 1 if normal con- 
sumption patterns prevail and food cannot 
be distributed to areas of greatest demand.” 
How far the conditions have deteriorat- 
ed can be judged by the fact that on Sep- 
tember 9 a Harvard Medical School team 
reported that East Pakistan has the largest 
food deficit since 1943. It may lead to an- 
other famine of similar proportions. 

{ decided to go to New Delhi to find 
out whai the delegates to the International 
Conference on Bangla Desh had to say on 
the impending famine. The conference had 
been organised by the Gandhi Peace Found- 
anon. Over fifty delegates from 46 coun- 
tries including Bangla Desh and India had 

assembled to deliberate on different aspects 


THE ILLUS 


mission appointed by the Government put . 


FEELING THE DEPTH OF HUNGER. 
Seventeen million people are at the mo- 
ment facing a critical shortage of food in 
East Bengal. And another 23 million will be 
starving by the end of the year unless a 
mammoth relief operation is mounted. This « 
has been revealed by US-AID officials in 
East Bengal to the UN in an unpublished 
report prepared for Marc Henri, the head 
of the UN relief team in Dacca. 


of the problem. The moving spirit was the 
Gandhian leader Jayaprakash Narayan. 
Listening to speeches for two days (Septem- 
ber 18 and 19) I discovered that food and 
famine had very low priority on the agenda. 


I buttonholed the Chief Bangla Desh 
representative, Dr A. R. Mullick (at one 
time Vice-Chancellor of Chittagong Univer- 
sity), and asked him about the plight of the 
hungry. “We do not know the exact situation 
apart from what we read in foreign jour- 
nals,” he conceded. But then went on to say 
that, in the territory under the control of 
the Mukti Fauj which he claimed to be 90% 
of East Bengal, there was no scarcity of 
food. 

“Do you think that the conjectures of 
the famine to come are unnecessarily alarm- 
ist?” J asked him. 

Dr Mullick changed his tone: “We are 
told there is a three million tonnes’ short- 
age of food. That certainly is serious. But 
it could be overcome if food could be trans- 
ported from surplus to deficit areas. We took 
up the matter with Senator Kennedy. We 
told him that distribution of foodstuff should 
not be left to the West Pakistani military 
rulers because their aims and ours are at 
variance. They use roads and railways to 
move their troops, we plant landmines and 
blow up bridges to impede their movements. 
Besides, if they get any of the food, they 
will use it for the army. That is what they 
did after the cyclone last year. They took 
everything: food, medicines, blankets, tents, 
even UNICEF milk and vitamins.” 
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“But,” I said, “if you do not let the Pak- 
istani administration handle distribution of 
food, they will certainly not agree to letting 
you handle it, even if you control, as you 
say, 90% of the territory. Meanwhile inno- 
cent men, women and children will die of 
starvation.” 

Dr Mullick was ready with the answer: 
“We told Senator Kennedy that distribution 
of food and medicine should be entrusted to 
some international organisation." 

I got the uneasy feeling that Dr Mullick 
did not consider the problem of food of sup- 
reme importance. I went to attend the ses- 
sion of a subcommittee convened to discuss, 
among other things, “care of the refugees in 
India as well as of millions within Bangla 
Desh threatened by famine and disease". 

The room was full Indians in Gandhi 
caps, Ceylonese and Thai Buddhist monks in 
saffron robes, representatives of Oxfam and 
War on Want, Quakers and others who con- 
cern themselves with the afflictions of the 
world. I heard much impassioned oratory on 
the need to organise an international bri- 
gade, the importance of the United Nations, 
the indifference of the world community to 
the sufferings of the Bengalis. However, 
when young Paul Connett from Britain, now 
working full time on Bangla Desh issues in 
London, brought up the matter of food for 
the hungry, he was squashed by a chorus 
of voices. “We are not a relief committee,” 
thundered Alamgir Kabir of Bangla Desh 
amidst thunderous applause. “The only ans- 
wer is to drive out the Pakistani army.” 


When someone suggested that the Inter- 
national Red Cross be asked to take over the 
distribution of food, Alamgir Kabir replied 
with a passionate riposte: “Never! Only the 
other day the Mukti Fauj captured a convoy 
of the Pakistani army. Would you believe 
what they found? A large consignment of 
Red Cross stuff including thousands of cans 


—Sunil Janah 


THE SEPTEMBER OF 1943. In the Great 
Famine of Bengal, people and cattle died by 
the million. The number of people who died 
is still disputed, Estimates vary between 1.5 


million and 3.5 million. 
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monks in | dian Ministry of Rehabilitation working in 
xfam and | a refugee camp near Calcutta had said to 
who con- I me: “The famine of 1943 could be described 
ns of the „ii as an act of God; but this time God is inno- 
ratory on ww mi cent. Only man is to blame, And this time 
ional bri- | 
d Nations, 
munity to j 
However, | 
itain, now | 
| issues in | 
f food for | & 
a chorus | $ 
ymmittee,” d 
ngla Desh | i 
only ans- $ 3j 
| army." " 
the Inter- i í 
e over the | 
; ; i 
jir replied | 
| Only the i 
i a convoy l 
ou believe 5) © 
znment of } —Sunil Janah 
ds of cans PEASANTS ABANDONED their withered 
Í crops and dying cattle and went to Calcutta 
i in the hope of getting a bowljul of gruel even with over two million people starving in 
3 at some relief centre or living by beggary. gars to be able to live by beggary. 


Jigar's Famous Poem 


I am far away, yet haunted by 


While others watch. 
And yet I must be witness, aote 


—a new awakening, a different 


I do! 


I see the hunter's house sacked. 
Tidings of joy, my countrymen! 
The intruders are hard pressed, 


A hand behind 
The curtained door. 


—Sunil. Janah 


the Great 
ttle died by 
e who died 
petween 1.5 


I feel about to come true. 
Translated from the 


eemed to agree with him. 
Even the benignly bearded Abbe Pierre from 
France, while professing pacifism, asked the 


Cowdust time, the moonrise and dawns of Bengal. 
I can see them all: those who are dead, and those who 


(The dead lie unwept by the wayside.) 
Wherever I look there is ruthlessness, hunger and shame, 


Wherever I turn our miseries, setf-inflicted, return my gaze. 
It’s unbearable to see what is done to some 


How statecraft disguises destruction as gain. 
But the sombre clouds flash a silver streak 
You may not think this night will end— 


The hunter had robbed the songbirds’ nests. J 


Heritage and | i 
gla Desh.” An old lady in funereal black, 
Rebecca Shelley from Pennsylvania who 
described herself as Founder and Interna- 
tional Chairman of Peaceways Foundation, 
made a plea for the sick and the hungry. 
No one took her seriously. “Every interna- 
tional conference of this sort has a few Re- 
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are dying. 


kind of consciousness. 


E] 


GAR MORADABADI 
(1890-1960) 


about to jlee. 


l can catch a glimpse of the flaming sword, { can Spy 


And I discern the Paradise of Liberty and Love. 
That which has long remained a rosy dream, 


Urdu by Qurratulain Hyder 


THE HEAVIEST TOLL OF LIFE was on the footpaths of Calcutta, though not one.of the vies 
tims belonged to the metropolis. There were very few relief centres or free kitchens set up —. 


side, but what happens across the bc 
in Pakistan will remain unknown 
world.” $ 
“Surely we in India have a bumper ci 
of wheat and rice and we have aid coming 
irom foreign countries!” I said. i. 
*Aid? What kind of bloody aid?" 
sneered. “We have to feed over eight m 
people every day twice a day. In the 
six months we've spent about Rs 200 crores. 
All the world has offered is Rs 115 crores. 
Your rich Uncle Sam has been able to. 
spare only a few crores for the hungry. And 
what stuff they send us! We ask for cheap. 
plastic sheeting to make shelters. All we 
have got so far barely covers 500,000 refu~ 
gees. It is a miracle that they have survived 
the monsoon. But in the poor physical con- — 
dition they are, they will not be able to take 
the cold. They'll die of exposure, flu, bron: — 
chitis, pneumonia." 


the city. And there were far too many beg- 


He had more to say on the haphazard 
variety of articles he had received. (rom 
overseas donors. "Would you believe we 
even received a crate of spoons, forks and | 
knives! The only item of which we have 
sufficient stock is cholera vaccine, When . 
they come for their bowls of rice, we'll stick 
needles in their bottoms!" * 

This was desperate talk. “What is hap 
pening on the other side?” I ventured to — 
ask him, E 

"In East Pakistan? We get stories from 
refugees. As I said, this time God isn! 
blame. They had plenty of rain. But the 
peasants didn't sow in time; they were too. 
frightened of the Pakistani army to com 
out into the open. And millions have trekke 
over to our side. I am told that there 
been little sowing for the autumm : 
The army has probably acquired avi 
stocks. If it is any consolation to us, 
are going to be in a worse jum th 
Wait another three to four weeks 3 
wbat happens. People will die like 


Pakistan-watchers on the In 
confirm these stories. They estimate: 
stead of the usual average product 
million tonnes of foo asl 
wilh be short by at least 
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AND FURNITURE 


Meticulously prepared by professionals, 
profusely illustrated with photographs, 
plans, and working drawings. this 
4-volume library is designed to provide 
you a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples and practice of home furnishing, 
supplemented with practical how-to-do-it 
manuals on woodworking and plywood 
projects, and a design guide that offers 
you over 300 modern furniture designs 
from Europe...the complete step-by-step 
teach-yourself kit to start on a profitable 
hobby that could lead to a steady and 
independent income! 


CONPLETE SET NOW YOURS FOR Rs. 54 ONLY 


Pius Packing & Postage Rs. 6 by VPP 


Home Furnishing by Anna Hong Rutt 


Extensively used in America. as. a textbook 
for classes in home planning and furnishing, 
this 508-page simply-written guide offers 
you a thorough knowledge of all aspects of 
furnishing and decorating. including: Ele- 
ments of Art, Colour. Principles of Design; 
Traditional, Period, Provincial and Modern 
Style in houses and furnishings; Home 
Planning. Landscaping. Interior Finishing 
and Exterior Design; Selection and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. Rugs and Carpets, 
Flower Arrangement, 


WOODWORKING & PLYWOOD 
' WORKING’ FOR’ EVERYBODY 
by J. G. Shea 


These two large-size (8! x 11 ) working 
manuals are also used in American Industrial 
Arts classes as basic textbooks, and over 
the years thousands of woodworking 
hobbyists have avidly bought these two 
volumes. Written in easy-to-follow English. 
made easier to understand with the support 
of hundreds of illustrations, photographs 
and working drawings, lists of matenals, 
sizes, construction data, it shows you how 
you can build independently over 100 
projects with the help of these manuals. 
Some of these projects include: stools. 
desks, functional chairs, cabinets, storage 
headboard, fences and screens, table-tennis 
table, pannelling. room dividers. dining 
table, built-in bed, bookcase, stereo console, 
modern functional tables. cupboard, maga- 
zine holder, and even boat-building with 
plywood! 


And, in addition tc over hundred projects, 
youre given complete practical instructions 
on setting up your own workshop, how to 
use tools, take their care, and sharpen them; 
the basic processes: squaring and sawing 
to size, smoothing and shaping edges, 
cutting curves, boring holes, sanding, shap- 
ing the legs of tables and chairs, seat 
weaving, simple decor: 


MOBEL —the famous design reference to bend wood, cut glass; complete joinery THE P 
quide from Switzerland. Over 300 photo- processes; upholstering; and woodfinishing Great ] 
graphs provide the latest designs of a large in warnish, lacquer. shellac, wax, and | 
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Cabinets, Chairs, Tables, Centre-pieces, other projects of wood and plywood. ; 
Dining sets—modern, trend-setting furniture Original editions cost in U S. Rs. 108. for import 
from the continent. Digest-size. original these unabridged reprints you PAY RS. 22 to pro 
imported edition; COST RS. 20 ONLY! ONLY. bare r 
head [ 
3 
Y 10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION double 
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FAMINES AND SCARCITIES IN INDIA 
(1801 TO 1943) 
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for its callousness! When, Sir N. N- Sarkar, a 


Bengali member of his council, protested 
at the niggardliness in granting money for 
relief kitchens, the Viceroy, Lord Linlith- 
gow, replied blandly: “You make various - 
suggestions as to what the Government 
should do. The Government in this case 15, 
of course, the Provincial Government of 
Bengal...for it is to the Provincial Govern- 
ment it will fall to deal with them.” 
The tension between the two countries 
will -aggravate the food situation in East 
Pakistan. West Pakistan will have difficulty 
in sending supplies; the: sea route from 
West to East Pakistan lies along a not too 
friendly Indian coastline. India makes no 
secret of Its sympathy and active support 
to the Mukti Bahini commandos who have 
made rail and road transport hazardous. 
Food stocks are low and will almost certain- 
ly be exhausted in three to four weeks. The 
worst sufferers will be the children. The 
official of the Rehabilitation Ministry I in- 
terviewed had told me last June: “We have 
1} million children in our camps and not 
enough to give them a cupful of milk a day. 
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THE PARTS IN GREY indicate the regions of India hit by famine aud scarcity up to the 
Great Bengal Famine of 1943. Bengal 1$ indicated in black. 


import over a million tonnes of foodgrains 
to provide its teeming population with a 
bare minimum of 16 ounces of food per 
head per day. They will need more than 
double their imports of food to survive. And 
the chances of imports coming in time—or 
at all—are slender. 


In 1943 Bengal was one state. Today it 
is divided between India and Pakistan. The 
poorer and more congested portion is Pak- 
istani Up to 1933 Bengal produced enough 
rice to feed itself. Thereafter it had to im- 
port over a million tonnes a year from neigh- 
bouring Burma. When in 1941 the monsoons 
failed them, the Bengalis were reduced to 
the barest subsistence. In April 1942 the 
Japanese armies invaded Burma and cut off 
supplies to Bengal The Bengalis began to 
starve. Available stocks went underground. 
Rice which cost Rs 7 per maund (20 kilos) 
was sold in the blackmarket at Rs 50. 


Grain factors appointed by the Govern- 
ment exploited the situation to earn enor- 
mous profits. The Australian-born Gover- 
nor of Bengal, R. G. Casey, admitted in a 
broadcast in July 1944: “There is a good 


deal of corruption in Bengal and, together 
with the great mass of decent people, I very 
greatly deplore it. The Famine Commission 
estimated that traffic in grain yielded a 
total profit of Rs 150 crores to racketeers. 


British administration, tired of the 
loquacious Indians who talked more than 
they did, forced one ministry out of power. 
The fired Chief Minister Fazl-ul-Huq later 
claimed that “the calamity would never have 
visited Bengal if the Cabinet over which I 
presided had been allowed a free hand to 
deal with the situation in the light of their 
experience and the knowledge they un- 
doubtedly possessed of the situation in the 
country". 

Khwaja Nazimuddin who succeeded him 
was unable to grapple with the situation. 
He was handicapped by having as his Min- 
ister for Civil Supplies the flamboyant 
Suhrawardy who earned notoriety by his 
patronage of the bars and nightclubs of the 
city while millions of his countrymen starv- 
ed in the streets. 


And, of course everyone in Bengal 
blamed the Central Government in Delhi 
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Pakistan army and the Mukti Bahini allow 
the relief teams to do this with the fighting 


being stepped up? 

These Europeans and Americans send us 
expensive baby foods which our children 
throw up as soon as they swallow it. Some 
smaller children get fortified milk with 
soyabean oil flavoured with chocolate, but 
the older ones have serious protein defi- 
ciencies. They fall victim to anaemia. Al- 
most every other child has diarrhoea. But it 
takes a long time for a child to die of pro- 
tein deficiency and our people are used to a 
high rate of infant mortality." 


the conscience of the world can be roused,” 
said the leader of a Canadian television team 
which had been shooting in East Pakistan 
last August. “People are bored with 


of destruction and refugee 
expect we will be back in a couple of months 
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| Luxor hits the headlines again with two brand new sign pen 
] ideas. Luxor sign pens can now be bought in sets of 7 bright, 
| delightful, different colours. Each set comes in a handy 
| plastic pack, making it a perfect gift, specially for children. 
| And that’s not all. There's a new addition to the LUXOR 
! SIGN PEN FAMILY - the sophisticated Luxor 88 — streamlined, 
| metal-clipped and elegant. ; 

Remember, Luxor is not only a sign pen but is also excellent 
for drawing, sketching, marking, correcting, addressing, 
signing (even Bank cheques) AND FOR WRITING TOO. 


Available at all Pen Dealers and Stationers 


For perfect pe 


Manufacturers: 


FRIENDS PEN STORE 


5191, MAIN SADAR BAZAR, DELHI 


| India's first pen with 100% NYLON NIB 


rformance refill only with LUXOR SIGN PEN INK 


Get the dignity of a 


A^ known for 
< architecture 

| Coimbatore 
Dilip Kum 


Go on and get a DIPLOMAT, 
the briefcase with a difference. 
Distinct, dignified and durable... 
that's DIPLOMAT. Made of 
unbreakable, reinforced, fibreglass 
Diplomat comes to you in 3 elega- 
ntly different shades--Black, 
Maroon and Olive green. And see 
for yourself these additional 
attractive features. 


e Handy and light. e Spacious 
detachable plastic folders e Secret 
pockets for wallet and pen 

e Superb leather finish e Smooth 
working push-press locks. | 


Be diplomatic and buy a 
DIPLOMAT today. Available at 
all leading stores. 


taris BH.3.71. 


Manufacturers: BADSHAH HEADWEAR 
. 160 Nishanpada Road, Bombay 9. Phone 333976 


AUTHORISED DEALERS: VEER NARIMAN ROAD: Akbarally's Department Store. 
FORT : Bombay Swadeshi Stores Ltd., Central Shoe Mart, Comet Enterprises, The Easter? 
Stationery Stores. CRAWFORD MARKET : Super Leather Works, American Travelling 
Goods Mfg. Co. Pvt. (Ltd.), Dina Stores, Jhaveri Bros. & Co. (Pvt.) Lid., Pioneer Leather 
Works. DHOBI TALAO: Jhaveri Bros. & Co. (Pvt) Lid. PRINCESS STREET : Gold- 
filled Leather Works, S. P. Mistry & Bros., Fair Price Centre. PRARTHNA SAMAJ: 
Goldfilled Leather Works. BANDRA : Hilton Department Store, Link Bazar. SANTA 
CRUZ: Variety Stores. KHAR : Uncle's Shop. POONA : Bombay Swadeshi Stores Ltd-- 
Bombay Cheap Stores. AHMEDABAD : Goldfilled Leather Works. DELHI ; New Kanpur 
Saddlers House, Jankidas & Co. (Dept. Stores), Swatantra Bharat Bag Factory, New 


Prabhat Leather Works, D. Dulichand & Bros. MADRAS: Tip Top. BANGALORE* 
Traveland. 
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Sir—You forgot to include the artist, 
*Silpi" (P. M. Srinivasan), who is well 
known for his faithful drawings of temple 
architecture and sculpture. ` 
Coimbatore M. K. ANANTHAKUMAR 


Dilip Kumar 

Sir—Girija Rajendran's piece on Dilip 
Kumar (January 16), though quite interest- 
ing, contains too much of comparison as 
between Raj, Dev'and Ashok—all thespians 
in their own right. Comparisons are odious. 
Every actor has his individuality. An actor 
cannot be something different from his own 
individual personality. Also, ihe author has 
missed mentioning Dilip's brilliant perform- 
ances in B. R. Chopra's Naya Daur and in 
his own magnum opus, Gunga Jumna, 
wherein he starred opposite Vyjayanthi- 
mala. 


Bombay JAGDISH G. SAMBRANI 


Sir—Girija  Rajendran's information- 
packed article is the best ever assessment 
of Dilip Kumar that I have read. Only, a re- 
ference to his role in Insaniyat could have 
been made as the most unforgettable per- 
formance of Dilip with that wonder char- 
acter Zippy. Nevertheless, the writer de- 
serves kudos for her lucid style and depth 
of descriptive study. 


Jalna 


Overkill 

Sir—It was amazing to learn about the 
Flying (Solomon Grundy) Swami who by 
the age of 10 could become a qualified teach- 
er and soldier (January 20). Is it merely the 


L. G. ATYAR 


reverential exuberance of a devout disciple 
or is author Ambujakshan, by any chance, 
a Geminian who, according to the Misfor- 
tune-teller Bachi J. Karkaria, is an expert 
in “chronological inexactitude". D. R. Man- 
kekar says that even in propaganda, there is 
such a thing as “overkill”. 


KAHNOO CHARAN SAHOO 
Phulbani (Orissa) 
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Sir—Samuel Mathai did not even men- 
tion the Backward Class or Scheduled Caste 
Christians of Kerala. 


Christians in Kerala boast of their 
great old tradition and Brahmin descent, 
etc. But those poor late converts (Scheduled 
Caste Hindus) who had the ill luck to 
embrace Christianity in the vain hope of 
getting rid of casteism and maltreatment 
from the Savarna (superior class) Hindus 
were rather disillusioned! : 


Wolfgang Nordwig ^ ...-. 
The New “Anti-Heroine” Wave .- 


Comics 


FICTION 
If I Could Bleed Or Sleep... .... 29 
ARTICLES & PICTURE PAGES 


They are even seated separately in Ukali Dam 3295: 15 
some of the churches; they cannot even Every Third Blind Man Is An 
dream of marrying Savarna Christians. Indiam — -u S 16 
They continue to be menials and agricul- : 4 EET 
tural labourers, working in the paddy fields Eminent Shias rir = 32 K 
of their thampurans (landlords). They are Black Protest In Rhodesia ...... 39 : 
given Christian names, but to distinguish The Indian Derby — .....-- geeoe OI i, 
them from the “superior class”, their origi- Australia “Down Under” A 
nal caste names are retained. World Weight  =— «+--+ +++ += 48 


Best Ever 200 Against Australia .. 49 
AND OUR REGULAR FEATURES 
SS s ed ee 
COVER: Nargis of “Mother India” fame 
with fellow artistes when they visited 

the jawans and entertained them. 


As a so-called Savarna Christian, I feel 
that our treatment of the Scheduled Caste 
Christians is more cruel and inhumane than 
the Savarna Hindus’ treatment of the 
“untouchables”. 


-— Tas > 


* Cherrapunji MANAKUNNEL GEORGE 
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NEXT WEEK 


STATE ELECTIONS: What are the issues? 

What are the power struggles? Will Mrs 
Gandhi’s shrewd sense of timing pay 
off? An analysis by Political Comment- 
ator C. S. Pandit. Fully illustrated. 


HINDUISM AND THE CHANGING TIMES: 
“Hinduism has become a monumental 
fossil.’ C. L. Munshi gives reasons to 
support his belief. With photographs in 

colour and black and white. 


IS GOD DEAD? V. N. K, Kumar studies the 
arguments for and against. With illus- 
irations by the well-known painter 

K..K. Hebbar. 


A SERVANT OF GOD: 
Gupta 


F i s i {e 3 
| REC, 
A LITTLE BIT OF CHEER. At the end of a bitterly fought war, ja- 


| wans take time off to enjoy a little entertainment put up by Sunil 
Dutt, Nargis and their Ajanta Arts Troupe that toured the Western 


by BIKRAM VOHRA Photographs by BALKRISHAN 


Four thousand officers and men were killed in this w 
_ing done to help their widows Support their families? Eight thousand 
were wounded. What will happen to the many who are disabled for 
life? Are we giving them jobs, security, accommodation and ensuring 
the future of their children? What is expected of the E E N 


private enterprises and individuals to rove that thei ifice 
RUE L2 heir sacrifice shall 


ar. What is be- 


HE day after the war ended, our Prime 

Minister said: “The war is over and 
across the country the lights wil] come on 
again. But in many houses the lights have 
gone out for ever.” 


active military service. Some have lost 
limbs, others have had sides of their torsos 
blown out, their eyes gouged or their 
faces mangled. They will never be the same, 
They lie in hospitals waiting to be healed 
And if you ask them what Sort of job they 
would like, they give a "you-must-be-joking" 
smile and say that all they wish to do is 
to get well and go back to the paltan. The 
majority are unlikely to go back, and they 
have to be resettled, 


We lost over 220 officers and around 
3,700 jawans and JCOs in the three Ser- 
vices and are, at present, caring for 8,000 
wounded officers and men. Of the wound- 
ed, more than half will be found unfit for 
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and Eastern Sectors. The troupe also visited hospitals where some of 
our 8,000 wounded are undergoing treatment. Many will be unfit to 
return to their units and will have to be employed elsewhere. 


A special combined Services cell in 
Delhi called the Resettlement Directorate 
is working out this problem. Says its Direc- 
tor, Major General Jaswant Singh: "It was 
said in 1965 that the country stood as one 
man and fought the enemy. If that be true 
of the 1965 conflict, it is doubly true of the 
1971 war." 


The Government is now finalising pro 
posals for the disabled and the war widows: 
Until now, when an officer died in battle, 
his wife was given two-thirds of his salary 
for a period of seven years, after which she 
received about 30% of that amount by way 
of special family pension. It is believed 
that a scheme is afoot to fix an assumed 
date of retirement for officers (Lt-Colone)s 
and below: 50 years; Lt-Colonels and above! 
55 years). Their families will be entitled 
to three-fourths of the pay last drawn till 
the assumed date of retirement and there- 
after become eligible for the normal Pe xt 
sion of the rank last held. 
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In addition to this, they will be paid 
Rs 250 every month as housing allowance 
for a period of five years. They will also be 
helped by the Government to obtain interest- 
free loans of up to Rs 30,000 to build houses 
on land donated by the Government. 

In the case of other ranks of all the 
three Services. it is expected that their 
families will get the pay last drawn until 
such time as the wives remarry or die. The 
same rules will hold good for those who are 
disabled. 

For the present, families of officers and 
men killed or missing in action are 
drawing full pay and allowances of the hus- 
bands. The death gratuity has been increas- 
ed from 20% to 50%, and it is expected that 
wives and dependants of afflicted families 
will be given out-of-turn employment with- 
out having to register themselves with the 
employment exchanges. 


State Help 


Almost all State Governments : have 
volunteered help through cash awards, land 
allocation, free educational facilities and 
accommodation, the last-named being the 
most important. Ex gratia payments for the 
bereaved familics extend from Rs 1,000 to 
Rs 10,000 for officers and from Rs 500 to Rs 
7,500 for other ranks. Nearly every State has 
agreed to provide free education up to the 
age of 23 for all children of Service per- 
sonnel. The Defence Services are further j ; i ] 
expected to offer Rs 120 for officers’ child- : nl ies om i Pi 
ren and half that amount for NCOs’ child- 
ren every month as educational grants. 


THE END OF THE WAR DANCE. But with victory we now face the task of caring for the 
disabled, as well as the widows and families of those who died fighting. State Govern- 
Delhi has agreed to grant scholarships ments, private concerns and individuals are now closely working with the Military Re- 
settlement Directorate to obtain jobs, provide sufficient money and ensure the future of the 
afflicted families. 


io deserving children. The Punjab and Har- 
yana Governments have sanctioned certain 
allowances to supplement free education. 
Gujarat and Kerala have included medical, 
engineering and agricultural courses of 
study for the children of serving personnel 
and of those killed in action 


Gujarat will provide free cultivable 
plots of land if the families agree to work 
on them. It will also give top, priority to 
all serving officers and allot them land 

“two years before they retire. Kerala has 
offered 10% of available land to dependants 
of the war dead. Tamil Nadu has granted 
1.5 acres of wet land or 3 acres of dry 
land for the families. The Maharashtra Gov- 


vhere some of 
ll be unfit to 


Ires ci ernment will allot 10,000 acres without the 
formality of applying for the land. In Raja- 
A cen sthan 12 bighas have been allotted to fami- 
t Directorate lies of officers and 25 bighas to those of the 
jays its Direc- 4 men 
ingh: “It was aft Housing has always been the biggest 
stood as one problem in the battle for rehabilitation. 
f that be true In Gujarat 15% of available housing has 
ly true of the been reserved for defence personnel and 
their families. In Kerala, too, they will be 
finalising pro- 3 —Continued 
> war widows. 
lied in battle, IT'S GOOD TO BE ALIVE. As soldiers 
of his salary convalesce in hospitals, the Service 
ter which she RAS are tapping all available 
resources to provide employment for 
nount by a 7 the disabled. They are running 239 
t is believ different military trades (mechanics, 
: pin assumed dental assistants, telegraph operators, 
; (Lt-Colonels drivers, etc), which will soon be 
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given preference for allotment. In Maha- 
rashtra, casualties under treatment are be- 
ing permitted to keep their families free of 
charge in Bombay, while the widows will 
be allotted one-room tenements. Rajasthan 
has reserved residential plots in all its 
' major cities. Delhi has earmarked 50 plots 
of 200 square yards each for officers and 
families. One-room accommodation will be 
given to the families of all local jawans 
killed in action. 


There has been a tremendous response 


have come forward with practical schemes 
of rehabilitation. The Indian Oil Corpora- 
tion has authorised the allotment of gas, 
petrol and kerosene oil agencies across the 
country. They will help them set up these 


E - 


WALK TALL. Sepoy Negi Ram was a 
casualty of the 1965 war. He lost both legs 
and both arms. He now works as a liftman 
in an Army colony in New Delhi. The 1971 
conflict has brought several hundred others 
ill have to be fitted out with artificial 


wi i 
ds and started on the hard climb back to 


active life. 


from the private sector. Several companies- 


AMAR JAWAN FOR EVER. A combined Services guard stands sentinel at India Gate, New 
Delhi, where the eternal flame was lit. by Mrs Gandhi on January 26, 1972. A 7.62 self-load- 
ing rifle, covered with a helmet, is silhouetted against the background, where fly flags of 
the three Services. The monument is the people's acknowledgement of the courage and 


sacrifice of the men of the Indian forces. 


agencies, possibly stock them gratis initial- 
ly and help disabled officers, or widows, to 
orientate themselves to business. 

The Coca Cola Company (despite its 
American parentage) has really gone on 
the town and released around 300 Coca Cola 
kiosks to be manned by soldiers with limit- 
ed education. The first stock will be on the 


house. Similarly, the Indian Tobacco Com- 
pany has decided to set up 200 cigarette 
stalls all over the country. It is also con- 
templating the start of an official limb cen- 
ire to be staffed partly by ex-Servicemen. 


The Central Bank of India is proposing 


to build a branch in Delhi Cantonment to 
be run entirely by disabled officers and 


MADE IT! An injured 'copter pilot is helped out after a mission. Th 

J 7 A . The bullet crack can be 

seen in the pexiglass. The IAF, which flew over 3,000 sorties, lost 26 men in action. Another 

Hoiere istea miang. The Jones of these fighters will be taken care of; already, accom- 
i ent are being found fo i i i i i e 
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men and members of the bereaved familles. around the end of January, A landlord had abundance with people was sympa hy. 

Business magnates have contributed worth- a small flat for rent. He was charging Rs Schools generally promised to take | 

while sums of money to the National De- 180 per month. When he noticed the Air ren of afflicted families but closed 

fence Fund. Force’s keenness for his flat, the man hiked doors to widows or disabled servicemen .— 
A There have been some incidents of up the price to Rs 250. seeking employment. Others just tut-tutted. 

meanness. A widow of an Air Force officer Authorities dealing with the problem But not all are so callous. A retired 


was to be found accommodation in Delhi discovered that the only commodity in army officer running a petrol station 


WITH SCROLLS OF DIGNITY AND PRIDE. Mrs Khetarpal, 
mother of armoured corps officer 2|Lt Arun Khetarpal, PVC, 
and Mrs Sekhon, wife of Flg|Off. Sekhon, PVC, with Mrs Ela 
Lal, wife of the Air Chief, after the Republic Day investiture 
ceremony. There are 8,000 fathers and brothers, sons and 
husbands, who came back in halves, in quarters or not at all. 


GRATITUDE. Admiral Nanda offers gifts to the widows of 
those who went down with the Kuuxri. The Navy lost 20 
officers and 180 sailors. Most of the wives are in Bombay and. 
do not wish to return to their villages. They have been given 
ex gratia payment, and all possible assistance by Naval and 
Government authorities to ensure that life for them and their 
children continues as normally as possible. 
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employ ex-soldiers as ticket checkers. In 


Casualty Breakdown 


'obacco Com- | | 
200 cigarette i ARMY | | the Resettlement Directorate, the General i 
. is also con- Eastern and his team are setting up training courses X 
jal limb cen- Command | in over 200 different military trades (fit- E 
-Servicemen. | ters, mechanics, dental assistants, medicos, S 
$ : Killed Wounded Missing pm RI air mechanics, engineers, telephone and UTE 
l is propos ng ! Officers 70 21 = wireless operators, drivers) which they fer- S 
antonment to JCOs 59 166 3 vently hope will be officially equated with 
officers and ORs 1,259 3,675 — 67 civilian trades. The idea is to make the man 
| Civilians 8 9 — stand on his own two feet, even when he 
crack cam be | doesn't have them. E 
tion. Another Western 4 
'eady, accom- Command Even before hostilities ended, the Re- 
will get free Officers 97 198 10 settlement emissaries were out meeting af- 
JCOs 71 142 9 fected families, checking up casualty lists, i 
m ORs 1,513 3,661 320 going to hospitals, finding out likely ac- à 
| | A Civilians 27 36 ee commodation and sending cables to State 
—— A capitals and districts to sanction immediate 
Southern financial assistance. On several occasions, 
i Command they found they were the first to break the 
H Officers 9 26 = sad news to families. During January they 
JCOs 1 9 x interviewed the hospitalised as well as their 
4 ORs 126 301 1 families, to get to know them personally— 
i Civilians 8 1 = one Resettlement man to about four fami- 
j NAVY lies. i 
! Officers 20 2 5 Help continues to come in different 
l Sailors 180 1 19 forms. 
| AIR FORCE u Many families have opted to go back 
j Officers 26 2 Working round the clock fre the day the to their land. If they have family land, they 
; Airmen 2 3 nr a cose ty UN ore aff Sry team has been are being helped to secure loans from the 
— — i [ : iffected jamilies and 1 instalments. 
is looking to their requirements in employ- Government, repayab! e on easy 
These numbers are corrected up to Jan- ment, accommodation, pay and pensions and They are also receiving out-of-turn alloca 
uary 30, 1972. the education of the children, Says the tion of tractors (a tractor costs Rs 11,000— — — 
MEUS vo General: “We hope to settle ds best we —Continued = 


can every single family." 
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THE NATION 


'S HIGHEST DECORAT! 


Chakra (posthumous jrom President Giri. 


p 


with taxes Rs 18,000). There is a proposal 
that the taxes might be waived for them. 
Those who wish to start transport services 
are being given discarded army trucks at 
minimal prices. Ambassador cars are also 
being purchased for those who want to go 
in for a taxi service. Luxury imported cars 
are being bought for officers who might 
like to run private tourist car agencies. 
Tempos and three-wheeler scooters for those 
who prefer them are also available. 


If these people can all be fitted in, be- 
sides doing right by them, the nation will 
also be increasing its own productivity. 
Everyone has a part to play. The bicycle in- 

dustry can manufacture wheelchairs at cost 
price, wealthy families can help less privi- 
leged army families to set up business by 
jnvesting a temporary sum which can be 
repaid later. The House of Tatas is sending 
cakes of soap and wrapping material so that 
widows or the crippled may earn a little 


money at home, wrapping up the bars. Si- 


milarly, the Indian Tobacco Company may 
distribute cigarette machines on which a 
disabled jawan could, perhaps, make a liv- 
ing, rolling cigarettes at home. Industrial- 
ists and executives could give à little 
thought to the plight of these families, and 


Photographs by P. Dayal 
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ON. Mrs Balan Ekka, wife 
oj LINk Albert Ekka Gnset), 14 Guards, receives the Param Vir 


us) on behalf 


who refused ers, 
till working. in the Shakargarh Sector, when he charged an enemy MMG. 


Mrs KHETARPAL RECEIVES the PVC (posthumo 
of her son, 2\Lt Arun Khetarpal (inset), of 17 Horse, 
to leave his crippled tank on the plea its gun was s 


Mrs SEKHON, 


the first IAF office 


The following schools have offer- 
ed educational facilities f or Service 
families: 

New College, Ajmer: Scholarships 
from free to a quarter payment, 
Salwan Education Trust, New Delhi: 
Free education, besides school uniform 
and books up to college. Scholarships 
for higher study. 


Delhi Institute of Management and 
Services: 25% concession in fees to 
all widows and officers injured in 
war—for training as key punch ope- 
rators. 

The following organisations have 
offered to adopt the children of Ser- 
vice families: 

1. Red Cross Society, Delhi 
2. Baikunth Devi Kanya Mahavidya- 
laya, Agra 

Lions Club, Ghaziabad 

Sick Women's Association, New 

Delhi 
5. Indian Ex-Servicemen’s League, 

New Delhi 
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receives her gallant husband 
r to receive this award. 


THEY WANT TO HELP 


wife of Flg|Off. Nirmaljeet Sekhon (inset), 


d's PVC (posthumous). He was 


HE CAME BACK ALIVE. Major Hoshiar Singh, 3 Grenadi- 
the only living PVC of the 1971 war. He was wounded 


6. Maharashtra Mandal, New Delhi 
Citizen's Council, New Delhi 
Kusum Trivedi Seva Sadan, Jul- 
lundur 

9. SOS Children's Villages of India 

10. All India Manufacturers Organi- 
sation, Bombay 
The following establishments have 

offered employment: 

Salwan Education Trust, New Delhi: 

Suitable jobs for widows|disabled Ser- 

vice officers in their schools. 

All India Manufacturers Organisa- 

tion, Bombay: Employment of able- 

bodied sons and daughters of 50 de- 
ceased maval personnel. 

Oberoi Hotels, Delhi; Employment 

facilities for widows who are under 

30 and educated up to at least High- 

er Secondary. 

Punjab National Bank, New Delhi: 

Relaxation in rules for graduates of 

any class up to 28 years of age in cle- 

rical cadres and education up to Stan- 
dard VII for subordinate cadre for de- 
pendants of personnel killed in action. 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuia National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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see how best their own enterprises could 
help the cause. 


To take a small example, it is within 
the powers of every District Commissioner 
io set up a small tea and snacks stall at a 
railway station or a bus depot at main 
bazars. It could be run by an ex-jawan. 
In this way, if every District Commissioner, 
every municipal corporation, every city 
council, did one good deed, there would be 
no problem at all. if only they would! 


According to Mrs Lal, wife of the Air 

Chief, they won't even allot extra accom- 

j modation at nominal rates to such families, 
all because of some outdated rules framed 
about a hundred years ago, stating that not 
more than 15% of the accommodation can be 
requisitioned by the armed forces. Such 


vicemen, with the Rese 
hand. They are being a 
luxury imported cars a 


is doing what she calls their “little bit” for 
the welfare of war victims. As soon as the 
casualty lists came in, they sent off repre- 
sentatives to meet the widows as well as 
the men in bed. They have decided to in- 
vest in 25 flats in Delhi for these widows 
in conjunction with the Indian Air Force 
Benevolent Fund. Education and hostel 
facilities for the children are being ar- 
ranged. Since the casualties during train- 
ing are the highest in the Air Force, no 
differentiation will be made between war 
widows and those whose husbands died 
while on active duty. The idea is to give 
these young women a chance to look after 
themselves and perhaps even prepare for 
remarriage. 


The Naval Officers Welfare Associa- 
tion, under Mrs Nanda, and the AFWWA 


AND MILES TO GO. Taxi services are being open 


who may want to start tourist car agencies. Tem 
wheeler scooters are also being made easily available. 


ed by ex-Ser- 
ttlement Directorate giving a helpin 
Uotted out-of-turn Ambassador cars, @ 
re being purchased for disabled officers 
and three- 


Since their own casualties were limut- 
ed, they volunteered to help the Army wives 
and Mrs Manekshaw by setting up enter- 
tainment programmes, bringing special 
foods and sundry items for the wounded 
(a Sikh soldier, for example, wanted sar- 
son ka sag and a Bengali wounded wanted 
to read a Bengali magazine). 


On the INS "Khukri", the Navy lest 
about 200 officers and men. Most of the be- 
reaved families are in Bombay. They have 
been given grants and their accommodation, 
finance and children’s education have been 
ensured. Few of them want to go back to 
the village. They are afraid that the grants, 
the pay and the pension might be appropriat- 
ed by the in-laws. This is a major problem 
faced by the Navy. The average naval rat- 
ing is more educated than his Army coun- 


cnn rigidity is absurd. DESDE UM A A 
e ran first-aid courses during the war days i BS 1 
AG. As head of the Air Force Women’s for officers’ wives so that they could assist icem hs ed Me ae 
Welfare Association, Mrs Lal with her set-up at Base hospitals. is doing its best not to uproot these fami 
lies at a time when their security lies shat- 
"I WANT TO GO BACK." Mrs Nanda, wife of the Chief of Naval Staff, talks to wounded tered. 
: soldiers in Delhi. Almost all of them Tefuse to talk about civilian life and insist that they 1 
elhi omy want to get well and return to their units. According to General Jaswant Singh, psycho- The Army has had the maximum num- 
eR Ten a is the most delicate part of rehabilitation. There are 8,000 wounded in our ber of casualties. Rehabilitating their fami- 
[ut lies will be a long and arduous task. Mrs 
Manekshaw has appealed to people that 
dia instead of sending, say, 100 saris, or ten 
mi- crates of hair oil, or tiffin-carriers, it would 
be more useful if they sent in money, so 
that it could be used in the most beneficial 
ave manner, 
thi: ‘The Army derives its finances to a cer- 
Ser- tain extent from the National Defence 
Fund. As a result, the Navy and the Air 
isa- Force find that most of the money goes to 
ble- the Army—to the civillan, the soldier is 
de- the embodiment of the defence forces. He 
fails to realise why the Navy or the Alr 
Force ask him for another contribution 
nent when he has already contributed his mite 
nder io the NDF. According to the two junior 
igh- arms, certain fixed cuts of the NDF 
be agreed upon. 
aus Currently, 
S d looking for jobs for the widows of killed of- 
ee ficers and men, as school-teachers, shop 
de assistants, nurses, secretaries, receptionists, 
Ties 
tion. — Continued 
y 
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THEIR LITTLE BIT. An ashram in New Delhis “Bapu Dham 


has been made available to over 1,000 families of jawans in various hospitals. They are given 
free lodging, food and conveyance facilities and they will be allowed to stay till their hus- 


bands are discharged. 


door-to-door salesgirls, seamstresses, tourist 
guides, or with various cottage industries. 


A. great deal of enthusiasm for the 
cause of the jawan has been aroused by the 
Prime Minister. It is truly said that such 


—— 


ALSEN 
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FFEE, TEA AND CIGARETTES. A “Jai 
oodles stall s gred by the Indian Tobac- 
co Co. in Delhi Cantonment. They will be 
opening over 300 such stalls in most of the 

‘or towns. All of them will be run by 
jawans who have lost arms, legs, eyes or 
are otherwise handicapped. 


compassion could only have come from a 
woman. Today, even small children are fol- 
lowing her example and holding festivals, 
fetes, dance performances and dramas for 
the benefit of the armed forces. Famous 
cultural artistes are performing without any 


" Colony, run by the NDMC, 


Gods and soldiers all adore 


When in trouble, but never more. 


charge. The Ajanta Arts Troupe led by 
Sunil Dutt and Nargis—it has in its entour- 
age Sonia Sahni, Madhumati, Vaishali and 
singer Manhar—toured the Western sector 
in the last week of December, entertaining 
frontline troops in what was Pakistan. Ac- 
cording to Mrs Dutt, they went to uplift the 
morale of the troops, but found they re- 
turned with their own morale riding high. 
The troupe reinforced by Waheeda Rehman, 
Mala Sinha, Mahendra Kapoor and Lata 
Mangeshkar, has just returned from the 
Eastern theatre after performing in Jessore, 
Chittagong and Dacca. They also met Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman and Lt-Gen. Jagjit Singh 
Aurora. At times they put up four shows 
a day, displaying dedication poorly reflected 
in the film world in Bombay. 

One cannot provide adequate recom- 
pense for a loss as big as the one the Ser- 
vices families have suffered. Nor can one 
fully put together the wounded. The scar 
tissue, however, can be softened. We are in 
duty bound to do it. For they are the men 
who cheerfully gave up their today so that 
you and I could have all our tomorrows. 

The task of rehabilitation should not be 
considered as an irksome necessity but as a 
rare privilege. For if we forget our soldier 
sons today, we shall have no right to call 

.upon them again. 


STILL ON THE MARCH. They have no 
legs but they haven't lost the will to live. 
They make Rs 200 a month as lift operators 
in a military colony. Others like them, who 
now lie in hospital, will get jobs as chowki- 
dars, car-park attendants, gardeners and 
shop assistants. 
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AT A CONCERT in Washington 
D.C., in April 1970. Asha is often 
referred to as the Indian Janis 
Joplin. 


The Girl Next Door from 
Bombay hits the big time 
im New York’s fiercely 
competitive show busi- 
mess. 


AVING been so close to 
Asha for so many years, | 
find it difficult to step back and 
be objective as I write about her. 
Recently I went to Copenhagen 
for a dance conference, but even- 
tually landed up in New York. 
The airline terminal is only a 
block or so away from Asha's 
penthouse apartment on 36th 
Street. I was led to her as though 
she were a local landmark, 


I was amazed at what she had 
accomplished in a foreign land in 
just over two years. Her name on 
every lip, her image on maga- 
zine covers (actually I had the 
first inkling in Paris, when I hap- 
pened to see her zooming off the 
cover of Zoom), her persona- 
lia on the TV screen and at a 
private showing of Merchant- 
Ivory’s new film, Savages, her 
voice on the radio and in concert, 
with rave reviews of “that Indian 
girl” in such solid publications as 
Cash Box and Record World! I 
could fill this article with her 
clippings from the period of my 
too brief stay in Manhattan. And 
she had toured the States, win- 


ning plaudits, not just for herself, 
but for India. 


Asha Puthli was born in Bom- 


A bay and educated in Baroda. She 
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The Amazing World Of Asha Puthli 


by SUNIL KOTHARI 


learned vocal music under Pan- 
dit Laxman Prasad Jaipurwale 
and Western classical with Mrs 
Hyacinth Brown. Her talent ex- 
tends not only to the sister arts 
of dance and drama; I had the 
experience of filming with her 
in Kerala in 1968, where I be- 
came aware of her visual aesthe- 
tics as a cameraman—or should 
I say “camerawoman”? 


And what a woman! She is a 
pure artist challenging all the 
concepts of an Indian family up- 
bringing. My respect for her be- 
gan there. Her trouble has al- 
ways been the abundance of her 
talent: she had too many ways 
io go and too many people to 


READY FOR AN ALL-MEDIA AGE in today's 
uninhibited, permissive West. Asha Puthli dances 
Kuchipudi, works in Andy Warhol films and is 
even called a “swami" in Greenwich Village. 
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urge her along their paths, into 
their fields of endeavour. Some- 
how she was ready for this age 
which is an all-media age. Now 
she could boast of ease within the 
technically advanced arts, parti- 
cularly recording and filming, 
with their world markets. 

She entered the pantheon. Her 
voice was heard, powerful and 
subtle, with a range that made 
critics call it an instrument. 
American producers now vibrate 
with her on different musical 
wave-lengths. Witness the Top 
40, the three forthcoming records 
in the jazz idiom for CBS and 
Atlantic, the acid rock blues 
which is too far out and ahead 


for release yet, the romantic bal- 
lads for mummies and daddies 
(known as “evergreen” to the 
trade), the free form improvisa- 
tions, the religious paeans and, of 
course, the Indian classical with 
Alice Coltrane, which is already 
a classic. 


Music aside, she is, at 25, a 
legend to some, in the Isadora- 
Janis Joplin tradition. She is 
pleased right now with her work 
as production associate on a do- 
cumentary about day-care cen- 
tres for children of working 
mothers in Spanish Harlem, 


Yes, Asha's world is amazing 
and constantly expanding! 


SONG WITH A SIX-LETTER WORD. “O mother 


you!” in the Jazz in The 


Garden series, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, October 9, 1971. 
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Z E E ir crimes were too many and they saw the Pakis 
e e lew up bridges to delay CRIME AND PUNISHMEWheir 
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i i rry out thetd’s foulest genocide, killi "un i 
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VICTORY TO BENGAL! The green, red and gold flag of the new republic was hoisted every- 
di trol of the skies. Im the Bay where. Crowds danced on the roofs of buses and streets, singing their song of “Sonar Bangla”. 
Bangla Desh within 48 hours of the war, giving India con ~ and. Its A» Meetings were held everywhere—the nation-building activities have been speeded up and the 
: delta region, the Indian Navy was in overall comm . Hts TAJUDDIN AHMED (46)me Minister of Bangla Desh, has been the chief organ- task of reconstruction is now well under way. It is estimated that it will need Rs 2,000 crores 
of Bengal and the Ganges : ff all reinforcements and supplies. iser in the Awarni Leagute its inception in 1949. He is an economist and one to put Bangla Desh.on its feet again. 
blockade of Chittagong and Chalna Poris cat off a of the party's intellectulwo days before the surrender, Pakistani soldiers 


sounded up the intellectén Dacca—200 of them at least were slaughtered in 
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LIBERATORS, NOT CONQUERORS. The Pakistani Army in Bangla Desh surrendered to the Indian troops on De- 
cember 16. Leading the Indian batch (L to r.) are Vice-Admiral N. Krishnan, Air-Marshal H C. Dewan and Lt-Gen. 


J. S. Aurora. Pakistani Commander A. A. K. Niazi (revolver in holster) and Lt-Gen. Aurora signed the surrender 
the Indians. For self-protection they were al- 


documents. The Pak troops were treated with the utmost chivalry by t 
lowed to carry their weapons until they could be removed to the safety of detention camps. The price of victory 


for India: Rs 100 crores. 
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LAYING DOWN 
ARMS. Led by Major- 
General Rao Farman 
Ali (first in front 
row), senior Pakistani 
officers and men dis- 
card their weapons in 
an act of submission. 
The ceremony was 
held at the Race 
Course in Dacca. The 
Pakistani troops were 
taken to their bar- 
racks under heavy 
escort, as the Bengalt 
crowds rushed at 
them, hurling insult 
and abuse. The mine- 
month misadventure 
in what is now Bangla 
Desh would have cos 
Pakistan Rs 125 crores 
—if it had to pay t, 
self for all the arms G 


got. 


Photographs by 
R. B. BEDI 
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* x 
When Great Powers refuse to take note of political and moral realities, they cast their votes to settle 
their own scores. How could there have been peace in the Indian subcontinent when the agony of — 
Bangla Desh was ignored to accommodate Pakistan? The “Uniting For Peace” formula was Inv: 
by the U.S. during the Korean war to cireumvent the veto in the Security Council and take the issue 
to the General Assembly. It has since been invoked four times. wa 


by A. G. NOORANI 


HE cease-fire resolution adopted by the UN General Assembly on December 7, 

unfortunately, ignored the need for a political Settlement as a precondition 

to peace. Despite months o£ intense diplomatic activity by India and the enormous 

publicity in the world's press about the carnage Pakistan's forces had let loose in 

Bangla Desh, little notice was taken by the UN. The voie was a massive 104 in 

"^ favour, 11 against and 10 abstentions. The Soviet bloc, India and Bhutan comprised 
the opposition. 

How did it happen? For various reasons—and they do not suggest that it was 
an anti-Indian vote. Yugoslavia, for instance, voted for the resolution to our dismay 
but this was because, as President Tito publicly explained, Yugoslavia felt that 
international problems “cannot be settled by force". He was, at the same time, sharp- 
ly critical of the world’s indifference towards the aspirations of Bangla Desh as 
reflected in the electoral verdict and warned that no durable solution was possible 
which ignored this “fundamental fact”. 


There were others who would advocate a cease-fire in any conflict regardless 
of the merits. A good many have either secessionist skeletons in their cupboards 
or gross violations of human rights to. conceal. They regard the provision prohibit- 
ing UN intervention in "domestic" matters as "the chastity belt of the Charter". 
(It was a Spanish delegate who used this phrase) They all joined hands to vote 


for an immediate cease-fire, though many among them were for a political solution 
as well. 


If the UN proved ineffective, it was because it separated artificially the mili- 
| tary from the political aspects of the conflict. It was the failure of the UN's mem- 
~a MK bers. Despite its glossy wrapping the UN is, in Andrew Boyd's apt words, “a do-it- 
yourself kit—with incomplete instructions and a price tag". Not many are prepared 
to work it or pay the price. 


As early as November 27 Belgium called for a Security Council meeting to 
consider a cease-fire resolution. But nothing came of the move. It was only after 
the Pak attack on December 3 that the Council became seized of the question. Its 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL—one of the six principal organs of the United Nations. The Secu- 


rity Council’s decisions, as 
sions can be obtained only when the Great 


distinct from its recommendations, carry weight. But the deci- 
Powers are agreed on the solution. In the recent 


discussions on the Indo-Pakistani war, the Soviet Union, taking into consideration the reality 


of the situation, vetoed the three resolutions tab 


deliberations, however, yielded no results. 
The Soviet Union vetoed two cease-fire 
resolutions. Its own resolutions were reject- 
ed. On December 6 the Council decided, 
by 11 votes, with 4 abstentions, to refer the 
matter to the 131-member Assembly. This 
was done under the “Uniting for Peace” Re- 
solution which the Assembly had passed 
twenty years ago—on November 3, 1950. 
The “Uniting for Peace" Resolution has 
a past history. In the early years of the cold 
war, the UN was hamstrung by the Soviet 
Union’s free and arbitrary exercise of the 
veto in the Security Council. When North 
Korea invaded South Korea in June of 1950, 
the Russians were boycotting the UN in pro- 
test against the seating of Nationalist China. 
In the absence of the Soviet delegation, 
the Security Council called on member 
states to help South Korea repel the ag- 
gression. The return of the Soviet Union to 
the Security Council in August prevented 
further guidance by the Council. Under 
these circumstances, the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution was invented whereby the Gene- 
ral Assembly assumes responsibility for 
peacekeeping, when the Security Council is 
unable to act. It was strongly opposed by 


curity In any case where there appears to 
be a threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression, the General Assembly 
shall consider the matter immediately with 
a view to making appropriate recommend- 
ations to Members for collective measures, 
including in the case of a breach of thie peace 
er act of aggression the use of armed force 
when necessary, to maintain or restore in- 
ternational peace and security. If not in ses- 
sion at the time, the General Assembly may 


led before the Council (December 5-12). 


meet in emergency special session within 
twenty-four hours of the request therefor. 
Such emergency special session shall be call- 
ed if requested by the Security Council on 
the vote of any seven members, or by 2 
majority of the Members...” 


It established a Peace Observation Com- 
mission and a Collective Measures Commit- 
tee and asked members to earmark armed 
forces for the UN, so that they could be 
promptly made available to ensure peace. 


This recommendation as well as the two 
Committees have been forgotten. Only the 
procedure for convening the Assembly has 
survived. 

The procedure is of debatable legality. 
Consider the respective powers of the Coun- 
cil and the Assembly. Article 24 of the UN 
Charter states that "in order to ensure 
prompt and effective action by the United 
Nations, its Members confer on the Security 
Council primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 
and agree that in carrying out its duties 
under this responsibility the Security Coun- 
cil acts on their behalf". 

Broadly speaking, the Council has two 
functions. One is to recommend measures fo: 
the settlement of disputes. The other is to 
take "action with respect to threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace and act of 
aggression". 

It is for the Security Council (Article 
39) to "determine the existence" of such a 
threat, breach of peace, or act of aggression 
and decide what measures to take. 

The Assembly, on the other hand, may 
discuss (Article 11) any question relating to 
the maintenance of peace and may make re- 
commendations. But "any such question on 
which action is necessary shall be referred 
to the Security Council by the General As- 
sembly either before or after discussion", 
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While the Council is seized of a matter, 
the Assembly may not make any recom- 
mendations. It soon came to be accepted that 
a matter may be removed from the Coun- 
cil’s agenda, to make possible its discussion 
by the Assembly which was not subject to 
the Great Power veto. 

The point at issue can be simply stated. 
The Assembly can discuss the matter if the 
Council removes it from its agenda; but, in 
the case of actual breach of peace, can the 
Assembly do what the Charter empowers 
only the Council to do? 

Two lawyers say “No”. One is the out- 
standing commentator on the Charter, Pro- 
fessor Leland M. Goodrich. He holds that 
implicit in the Uniting for Peace Resolution 
“and central to its whole structure is the 
assertion of the power of the Assembly to 
make a determination of a threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace or act of aggres- 
sion. This power is certainly not explicitly 
given by any provision of the Charter. It is 
difficult to find any basis for it in the 
Charter”. 

The other is a lawyer who happens to 
be the President of Pakistan today. In an able 
essay entitled “Peace-Keeping by the United 
Nations”, written in 1967, Zulfigar Ali 
Bhutto notes with apparent approval the 
compromise view emerging in the UN be- 
tween the American and Russian positions 
to the effect that "the issue before the Unit- 
ed Nations is not so much of the respective 
jurisdictions of its two political organs as of 
the discharge of a function by the United 

*Nations as a whole. Where such functions 
can be discharged only by the Security 
Council—that is, when an act of aggression 
or breach of the peace is to be suppressed— 
the lack of a decision by the Security Coun- 
cil becomes conclusive". (emphasis mine) 

Consistency has never been a prominent 
feature of the policies of the Great Powers. 
Britain supported the Uniting for Peace Re- 
solution, but ten years later it complained 
that “the Cabinet of the world, the Council", 
was being bypassed in favour of the Assem- 
bly. Russia, which had violently attacked the 
Resolution, supported its use six years later 
in the Suez crisis and again, in 1958, on the 
Lebanon question. 


Korea, Israel, Hungary 

Apart from the Korean question, the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution has been in- 
voked four times—with varying effects. 

Its most dramatic and effective use was 
in the Suez crisis in 1956. When Israel, Bri- 
tain and France attacked Egypt, the Secur- 
ity Council was unable to act because of the 
British and the French vetoes. The Council, 
therefore, called an emergency special ses- 
sion of the Assembly in accordance with the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution. On November 
2, the Assembly, by a vote of 64-5-6, adopted 
a United States resolution urging an im- 
mediate cease-fire and the withdrawal of at- 
tacking forces. Britain and France replied 
that they would stop their military action 
if a UN force would keep the peace until a 
settlement between Israel and the Arabs 
and satisfactory arrangements for the Canal 
were established and guaranteed. On Nov- 
ember 3, Canada secured the passage of a rê- 
solution asking the Secretary-General tO 
prepare within forty-eight hours a plan for 
an emergency UN Force. Within seven 
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hours the Secretary-General reported with 
an outline plan. On November 5, the Assem- 
bly learnt that Britain and France had ag- 
reed to cease hostilities at midnight on Nov- 
G ember 6-7 and to withdraw, provided a UN 
force could take over. On November 7, the 
Assembly approved the detailed proposals 
of the, Secretary-General concerning the 
force. Eight days later, on November 15, the 
first contingent of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force (UNEF) landed in Egypt. 


In the Hungarian crisis, predictably, the 
Soviet Union vetoed an American resolu- 
tion calling for the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces. Once again the Assembly was asked 
to meet in accordance with the Resolution 
where virtually the same American motion 
was adopted. Thereafter the Assembly did no 
more than pass condemnatory resolutions. 
The only tangible result was a Special Com- 
mittee which inquired into the facts and 
produced an able report on the entire epi- 
2% sode of the invasion of Hungary. 


As before, the Council first tackled the 
Lebanese problem. It set up on June 11, 1958, 
an observation group to ensure that there 
was no infiltration of personnel or supply of 
arms to the combatants in the civil war in 
Lebanon. On July 15, American marines land- 
ed in the country. As before, the Council 
was deadlocked and the issue went to the 
Assembly, which passed a unanimous re- 
solution based on an inter-Arab agreement 
calling for the withdrawal of troops and 
non-interference in the civil war. 


The Arab-Israeli war of 1967 and its 
aftermath were dealt with almost entirely 
by the Security Council. However, on Rus- 
` sian initiative, an emergency special session 
of the Assembly was called on June 14, 1967. 

já It passed resolutions urging Israel “to rescind 
all measures already taken and to desist” 
from altering the status of Jerusalem, 


It will be noticed that, in all these cases, 
ihe Assembly’s action was effective only 
when it enjoyed the consent of the parties 


WAR OF WORDS. Indias External Affairs 
Minister Swaran Singh addresses the UN Se- 
curity Council. Seated at the other end of 
the aisle is Pakistan’s Z. A. Bhutto. The un- 
realistic attitude of both the US and China 
made the UN debate on the Indo-Pak war 
futile. A climate for peace was realised only 
with the emergence of Bangla Desh and 
India's unilateral announcement of cease- 
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affected by promoting a political solution 
acceptable to them. 


Neither the Assembly nor the Council's 
recommendations are binding. The Council's 
decisions are, however, given greater weight. 
One such decision was taken in 1965 when 
the Council “decided” to impose a cease-fire 
in the Indo-Pak war. This was possible only 
because the Great Powers were agreed on 
the step. 


In 1971 the situation was different. The 
issues were more complex and the Great 
Powers' commitments deeper and conflicting. 
The best course was to seek a compro- 
mise formula acceptable to the parties con- 
cerned. The Great Powers failed because one 
of them, the US, made no effort whatever 
ío reckon with the political reality. 


The US resolution, which the Soviet 
Union vetoed on December 5, merely called 
for a cease-fire and a withdrawal of troops. 
India and Pakistan were asked to do no 
more than “exert their best efforts towards 
the creation of a climate conducive to the 
voluntary return of refugees to East Pak- 
istan”. 


Root Cause 


The resolution moved by Belgium, Italy 
and Japan spoke of “conditions” instead of a 
“climate”, but in substance it said the same 
thing. The Soviet resolution, on the other 
hand, called for “a political settlement in 
East Pakistan, which would inevitably re- 
sult in a cessation of hostilities”. Another 
resolution tabled by Argentina, Burundi, Ni- 
caragua, Sierra Leone and Somali fell short 
of this, but it recognised the need for deal- 
ing with the root cause of the conflict. Even- 
tually eleven voted for the US resolution; 
Britain and France abstained, while the So- 
viet Union and Poland voted against it. This 
was the first Soviet veto. The Soviet Union’s 
resolution was rejected. 


The proceedings of the following day, 
December 6, proved futile, because the gap 
could not be bridged. Neither the Soviet 
amendments nor another substantive Soviet 
resolution was acceptable to the others. 
They, in turn, turned a blind eye to the need 
for a political settlement. The USSR cast a 
veto for the second time and the Council 
turned the question over to the Assembly. 


The Assembly’s resolution of December 
7 called for an immediate cease-fire and a 
withdrawal of troops. On the political as- 
pect it did no more than urge that “condi- 
tions” be created for the return of the refu- 
gees. The resolution, rather presumptuously, 
asked the Council “to take appropriate ac- 
tion in the light of the present situation”. 
The Council could hardly do that. 


The Assembly's resolution proved in- 
effective. The Council met thereafter on De- 
cember 12, when the US moved once again, 
in an exercise no doubt of its statesmanship, 
a resolution which was basically the same 
as the one which Russia had vetoed earlier. 
The resolution, therefore, met with the same 
fate. A resolution introduced by Japan 
and Italy called for *negotiations" for a poli- 
tical settlement and an immediate cease-fire. 


India's stand was made clear by Extern- 
al Affairs Minister Swaran Singb. There 
must be “a political solution...in accordance 
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26 YEARS AGO. Delegates of 50 nations ntet 
at San Francisco in mid-1945 and adopted 
the Charter of the United Nations. President 
Harry S. Truman is seen standing by as the 
Charter is being signed on behalf of Amer- 
ica. Power politics robbed the UN of the 
moral authority vested in it as a World 
Parliament. 


with the wishes of the people of Bangla 
Desh as already declared by their represent- 
atives elected in the December 7, 1970, elec- 
tions". The Council proceeded with the de- 
bate, during which Mr Bhutto walked out. 
Britain and France proposed a “political 
settlement in accordance with the wishes of 
the people concerned as declared through 
their elected and acknowledged representa- 
tives”. 

While the Council debated on the US- 
Japanese and the Soviet resolutions, the war 
raged on. Dacca fell on December 16. The 
next day Pakistan accepted India's offer of 
a cease-fire with effect from 20.00 hours. 

The result accomplished elsewhere, the 
Council met on December 21 after several 
behind-the-door discussions. This time it 
acted. A resolution passed that day “de- 
mands” that a “durable” cease-fire be ob- 
served and remain in effect till the troops 
are withdrawn. On the political issues the 
resolution is silent. 


The important point is that this resolu- 
tion could be passed only on the basis of 
agreement between India and Pakistan, 
Drastic changes were made in the drait US- 
Japanese resolution. The earlier draft had 
demanded a "prompt withdrawal of armed 
forces from all occupied territories". India 
objected to this and the phrase was dropped. 

The resolution as passed envisages 
troop withdrawals “as soon as practicable” 
to their respective territories and “to posi- 
tions which fully respect the cease-fire line” 
in Kashmir. 

The modalities of the withdrawal are 
for the two countries to decide. 

The UN's proceedings have been a tong 
essay in irreleyance and futility. They do it 
lite credit. 
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Go on and get a DIPLOMAT, 
the briefcase with a difference. 
Distinct, dignified and durable... 
that’s DIPLOMAT. Made of 
unbreakable, reinforced, fibreglass 
Diplomat comes to you in 3 elega- 
ntly different shades--Black, 
Maroon and Olive green. And see 
for yourself these additional 
attractive features. 

@ Handy and light. e Spacious 
detachable plastic folders e Secret 
pockets for wallet and pen 

e Superb leather finish e Smooth 
working push-press locks. 

Be diplomatic and buy a 
DIPLOMAT today. Available at 

all leading stores. 
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Changes in temperature At the first sign of sore 
make your throat prone to throat, take Dequadin. 
germs that cause spre throat Now ina smart, new pack. 
and cough. Only Dequadin 
Antiseptic Lozenges contain 
Dequalinium Chloride, a truly 
effective medication, that 
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Dequadin seeks out 
germs in various 
layers of the throat: 


taris BH.3.71. 
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Manufacturers: BADSHAH HEADWEAR acts 2 ways: i 
E 2 spreads long-lasting 
160 Nishanpada Road, Bombay 9. Phone 333976 1. Soothes sore throat and relief. 
calms cough. ` 


Sole Selling Agents 


PANTHEON (India) 


36, Bhagwan Bhavan, 194, Samuel Street, Bombay- 9 


List of the Authorised Dealers 

AHMEDABAD : Goldfield Leather Works, ALWAYE : Lavannis Departmental Stores, 
AT are Die ew DELHI Wee ae ar deer Duiadar Dui 

a D) z ni = 

LN, Bhat Leather Works, Leatherite, The Prabhat Leather Works, 

i 2 K: r Saddlers House, Anand Stores, Standard Leather Stores, 
papas D p MANGALORE: Chandrans Bros, ERNAKULAM: Kerala 
: VDERABAD : Ibrahim & Brothers, JAIPUR : N. K. Enterprises, 
Todustris, Durable Chrome Factory, MADURAI: Haie 
CHUR : N. K Francis & Sons, TRIVANDRUM : Premier Lea- 


Goodwill Footwear. 
meom LEADING STORES IN BOMBAY 


id "AVAILABLE AT ALL 
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2. Fights throat germs to 
bring lasting relief. 


Glaxo's Dequadin 
Antiseptic Lozenges 
bring sure relief. 
Right away. 
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“From The Border™ Indeed ! 


Sir—In “From The Border” (December 
5), you have got your facts all wrong. You 
blithely tell us that the Chaffee is a “French 
tank, especially manufactured just 
after World War II for use in marsh and 
soft ground”. The M-24 Chaffee 23-ton (not 
25-ton as mentioned by you) light tank is 
purely American, and was produced at the 
fag end of World War IL It was named after 
Major-General A. R. Chaffee, generally re- 
garded as the “father of the armoured force.” 


A number of Bikram Vohra’s figures 
concerning the Gnat and the Sabre are also 
incorrect. The length and breadth of the 
Gnat are 293 ft and 22-1|6 ft respectively, 
not 31 ft and 24 ft as stated by him. The en- 
gine of the Gnat is of Bristol-Siddeley (not 
"British-Siddely") make, while the Sabre 
carries eight, not sixteen, HVARs. Pakistan 
has—or rather had—around 120 Sabres in 
its regular Air Force, with two squadrons 
in reserve, adding up to 150 planes at 
most, and not 180. Vohra compares the 
unloaded weight of the Sabre (11,125 Ib) 
with the loaded weight of the Gnat (6,650 Ib) : 
a Sabre with its normal load weighs 15,198 
lb. The speeds which he has mentioned are 
in reality maximum speeds; and the Sabre's 
maximum is 687 m.p.h., not 678 m.p.h. The 
Silhouette of the Gnat trainer gives the im- 
pression that India possesses it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is only the Royal Air Force 
that operates the trainer version. It would 
be interesting to note in this context that 
the Finland Air Force is the only operator 
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of the Gnat interceptor in the world, besides 
the IAF, whereas the Sabre formed—and 
Still forms in some cases—the backbone of 
all the air forces of NATO and SEATO mem- 
ber nations. 


Calcutta ANANDA LAL 


My dear Uncle—I would like to tell you 
that you have made a mistake in printing the 
Photograph of a Sherman tank (December 
5). You have called it a Chaffee tank but it is 
actually a Sherman tank. My Daddy is a 
tank officer and I know what the Sherman 
tank looks like. My birthday is on the 24th 
of December when I will be 10. I hope you 
will send me a present for finding out this 
mistake in your famous WEEKLY. 


Ambala Cantt RAJ KUMAR 
Carry On Regardless 


Sir—A sea change in the quality of po- 
litical executives in India is unlikely to come 
about in the short run. Nor is there any 
likelihood of improvement from within in the 
social attitudes or the managerial style of 
the “Brown Sahibs". In the circumstances, 
the best hope of putting these “neo-colonial- 
ists” in their proper places lies in a vigilant 
citizenry, an active press and more indivi- 
duals like Professor Chaturvedi who refuse 
to take nonsense from the “Burra Babus”. 


In token of my appreciation of the social 
service Professor Chaturvedi has rendered, 
I enclose herewith a cheque for Rs 20|- to 
help him carry on his fight. 


New Delhi HARDARSHAN KAUR 
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A SMILE IN THE PAST. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi with Pre: 


of ten million refugees into India and the East Bengali struggle for 
statesmen the urgency of a political settlement. 


The United States has given India $9,900 million (Rs 7,425 erores) 
ald, whieh is more than the aid given by all the other countries of 
the world put together. The United States was amongst the first to 
come to our help in 1962 when the Chinese attacked: us. Indian good- 
will towards America survived disagreements on many aspeets of 
their foreign policy, including the supply of arms to Pakistan. 
Mr Nixon and his eminence grise, Professor Kissinger, have 
reversed the process. First on the pretext of containing Communist 
China, they gave massive arms supplies to Pakistan. Then to befriend 
Communist Chima, they used the good offices of military dictator 
Yahya Khan and condoned the thousand *My Lais? the Pakistani 
Army perpetrated in Bangla Desh. Despite elear proof and testimony 
of American and British pressmen, that it was Pakistan whieh had 
struek nt India first, they tried to brand India as the aggressor. 
When the tide of battle turned against Pakistan, they ordered the 
7th Fleet into the Bay of Bengal to boost the Pakistani Army’s sag- 
ging morale. 
Mr Nixon and Professor 
to Indo-American friendship. 
television and publie opinion eo 


favour of India. 


Kissinger have denlt a serious blow 
However, the Ameriean press, radio, 
ntinue to he almost unanimously in 
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Indian Premier's visit to 


sident Nixon and Mrs deem Pure ie mn Indian E flue 
ington i i tou: E d A ica to acquaint world leaders of the pro j 
Were in November, Mrs Gendt he Eust B mate tor Mie rats from. Yahya Khan’s terror. In vain did she plead with Western 


by R. G. K. 


EVER before have relations between In 

dia and America been so bad as today: 
President Nixon’s stand in the Indo-Pak 
istani war was so blatantly partisan tha 
former British Prime Minister Harold wi 
son called it stupid. Stupid of course it K 
—and we Indians think it was also Wl 
It has dealt a heavy blow to Indo-Amé 
friendship and the damage done will a 
many years to repair. Primarily the b fi 
has been caused by two men—Mr Nixon az 
his chief adviser, Professor Kissinger- 


rici 


1 
The shock and disbelief expressed B. 
Mr Nixon's policy is in fact a tribute to 
American tradition. People never expe, 
such conduct of the leader of a nation Wd 
is identified with freedom and demo i 
They were sorry to see him consi Gef 
the rubbish heap the teachings of "o 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and Be 
min Franklin and going contrary ji 
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MOR Ep Dea M viele NIXON (rre Ae on hy 9, 1913, the second of 
e sons of a California grocer (Quite coincidence this feat: i lished 
on his birthday.) Nixon is the 37th President of rere 


Gettysburg Speech which is the very epi- 
tome of American democracy. How could 
the President of a great nation fail to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong? How 
could he barter the goodwill of a country of 
550 million—which is also the world's larg- 
est democracy—for the friendship pf a mili- 
tary despot who had soiled his hands with 
the blood of millions of Bengalis? 


For the past 25 years India and America 
have looked at each other with suspicion and 
prejudice. That was not always so. When 
we were fighting for freedom, to many of 
our patriots the U.S. was an inspiring ex- 
ample. Quite a few, including members of 
the Ghadr party, found in that country a 
haven for their activities. As Indira Gandhi 
nes said in her recent letter to President 

BRON a great moment in history “which 
has inspired millions of people to die for 
liberty was the Declaration of Independence 
by the United States of America". Lincoln 
was regarded as a great emancipator and 
Gandhiji was likened to him. Roosevelt won 
nd hearts by his active sympathy for Indian 
Rum. Winston Churchill made no secret 
mue aen tmenti at what he considered 
EURO ce by this great American leader 
as aa affairs of the British Empire. 
PERE XE Sent Colonel Louis John- 
UE i his personal representative 
Gu with our leaders and with the 
Us isson: This move immensely raised 

* Prestige in this country. 


ica aua the end of World War II, Amer- 
took over on Tew role in world affairs. Tt 
Wester rom Britain the leadership of the 

n World and found itself in the role 


THE WHITE HOUSE ici i 
, the official resi- 

bul Of the American reddent, was 
bil 1792-99. It is a two-storeyed 
1949 ing, 170 ft long and 86 ft deep. In 
-51 it was completely overhauled. 
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the United States. 


of a super policeman. From liberty and 
democracy the emphasis shifted to stability 
and security. Security meant to America 
freedom from Communist dominance. This 
idea led to the linking of U.S. economic aid 
with the formation of military alliances. 
]ndia accepted economic aid, but it refused 
to enter into military pacts in pursuance of 
its non-alignment policy. Pakistan, on the 
contrary, eagerly sought admission to 
SEATO and CENTO. John Foster Dulles, 
under President Eisenhower (1953-1961), 


THE CAPITOL, built in 1793-1827, stands on a hill 
above the Potomac in Washington. The cornerstone of 
the original building was laid by President Washington. 


used Pakistan as one of his “buffers” in his 
policy of containment of Communism and 
sent it regular supplies of arms. India pro- 
tested strongly against the military build-up 
of her neighbour. Pakistan, our leaders 
argued, did not need the weapons to defend 
itself against Communism—it would use 
them against India. But the arming of Pak- 
istan continued, leading to increasing tension 
between the two neighbouring countries. 


—Continued 


21 Indo-American relations were parti- 
vs i cularly bad during the time of Dulles. He 
$ 


i had a special dislike for India and its “neut- 
y" rality" and thought that the country was 


be a break with 
He was admired in India for his courage 
and liberalism. Kennedy himself had in his 
public statements emphasised our country’s 
special standing jn Asia and the nee 

the U.S. to view its problems with greater 


America have widened under the two sub- 
. Johnson's attitude to 
India is characteristically expressed in his 
memoirs: when India was threatened by 
famine, he sought a change in its economic 
policy before sending it wheat. 

Whenever we have had a food problem, 
America has been our main source of supply. 
Until it was cut off by President Nixon re- 
cently, U.S. aid had been a major factor in 
India’s economic development. This help we 
received in various forms—as project and 
non-project aid—and the flow of money was 
kept up despite political differences. India 
however has felt that U.S. aid was not altru- 
jstic, that there were "strings" attached to 


it. 


some Presidents, all Americans were agreed 
that India was an important country, the 
world’s largest democracy—that it was vital 
to the world that democracy succeeded here. 
The United States has provided 56.5% of all 
foreign aid received by India. Until July 
1971, its total aid represented $9,900 million 
(Rs 7,425 crores). 

Richard Nixon himself on his election 
as President in 1968 appeared to be sym- 
pathetic to India. He described India as “a 
staggering giant”, and said that the failure 
of democracy in this country would be “a 
disaster of worldwide proportions”. He 
added: "The essential factor, from the 
standpoint of U.S. policy, is that a nation of 
nearly half a billion people is seeking ways 
to wrench itself forward without a sacrifice 
of basic freedoms. In exceedingly difficult 
circumstances, the ideal of evolutionary 
change is being tested.” 

It is difficult to find an answer to the 
question when and how Nixon changed his 
attitude to India and began to think that 
| Pakistan was more important. Ian McDonald 
f writing in the London Times says: “The 
for Pakistan may be 
traced to the period in which he served as 
Vice President under Mr Eisenhower, when 


military equipment. A 
espised as being *immorally' neu- 
regarded as ar- 


f modern 
2 India was d 
tral and its diplomats were 
rogant upstarts.” 
Foreign journalists 
Yahya is 8 personal friend of Nixon's and 


that the American Presi 
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FOREIGN SADHUS register their protest 


the U.S. Embassy in 


Indira Gandhi. Recently, at a Washington 
press conference, Nixon’s security adviser, 
Prof. Kissinger, was asked if the President 
had been “snubbed” at some point during his 
1967 visit to India. The Professor answered 
that there was no “foundation” for such a 
belief. Another theory is that Nixon is 
under the spell of Kissinger and that he is 
entirely guided by his security adviser’s 
views. Ian McDonald says on this point: “Mr 
Nixon, it is felt, acted entirely out of per- 
sonal preference for Pakistan and pique at 
India.” 

Prof. Kissinger, as he has said recently 
in Washington, may not have any “animus” 
against India. But it cannot be denied that 
his policy of wooing China has contributed 
to Nixon’s attitude to the situation in 
the Indian subcontinent. This policy is clear- 
ly based on keeping Pakistan as a buffer 
against the Soviet Union. Hence the unceas- 
ing supply of arms to Pakistan, ignoring cri- 
ticisms even in the American press. 


What About Vietnam ? 

The U.S. Administration has accused 
India of interfering in the internal affairs of 
a neighbouring nation. Whether or not this is 
true, critics ask: “What about US. interven- 
tion in Vietnam? India is at least imme- 
diately concerned about events in Pakistan. 
Why should America be bothered by what 
happens in a country thousands of miles 
away?” What has the United States gained 
by its part in the Vietnamese war? Accord- 
ing to a London Times report, American 
deaths in 11 years’ fighting stood at more 
than 53,000 early in 1971. The My Lai Mas- 
sacres have shocked the conscience of the 
world. How can America justify the use of 
the “concussion bomb” in Vietnam? Scient- 
ists call this weapon the “next best thing” 
to a nuclear bomb—it can obliterate every- 
thing within one kilometre of its point of 
impact. And America has resorted to the 
destruction of an Asian country without the 
slightest provocation. 

Compare this with what India had to 
face in recent months. The New York 
Herald Tribune in an otherwise critical edi- 
torial wrote: “Admittedly, India Is reacting 
to provocations that most other nations long 
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against the arming o. 
New Delhi. All over the wor 
Nixon who supported Pakistan, ignoring the agony o. 


j Pakistan by America, outside 
ld, there has been criticism of President 
f the Bengalis fighting for their freedom. 


ago would have found intolerable. The 
Yahya Government's repression of a demo- 
cratically endorsed autonomy movement in 
East Pakistan, resulting in a flood of nine 
million refugees into India, has posed a 
direct threat to India's own democratic msti- 
tutions and national security. The interna- 
tional community—and most conspicuously 
the U.S. Government—has been slow to re- 
cognise the extreme dangers of this situation, 
let alone take steps to meet them. The Unit- 
ed Nations has studiously sidestepped the 
central issue of Pakistani repression despite 
repeated warnings from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral U Thant." 

For nine months the U.S. Administration 
was blind to the genocide going on in East 
Bengal despite vivid accounts of the mass- 
acres appearing in the Western press Gn- 
cluding American) and on TV and radio. 
Newsweek wrote: "Despite Washington's 
$4 million (Rs 30,000 million) worth of as- 
sistance to Pakistan—aid largely designed 
to maintain leverage with Yahya's Govern- 
ment—the U.S. appeared powerless to sway 
the Pakistani leader." To quote the Herald 
Tribune again: "President Nixon's 'absolute 
neutrality’ in the Indian-Pakistani conflict 
fails to conceal Administration policies, which 
have, in fact, been obviously biased in fa- 
vour of the Government of President Yahya 
Khan in Islamabad. During the eight months 
of repression in East Pakistan which led to 
the present international conflict on the sub- 
continent, Washington’s ‘neutrality’ consist- 
ed of maintaining silence when Yahya's 
troops suppressed a freely elected autonomy 
movement... were responsible for the death 
of thousands of Bengalis. ..the Administra- 

tion actually gave material support to this 
unconscionable repression by continuing to 
ship...military supplies to Islamabad.” 
Meanwhile the refugees proved an into" 
lerable burden to India and its lean re- 
sources. The Government waited patiently 


for the day when a political settlement woul! E 
ee 


be arrived at and the ten million refugee d 1 


would go back. As our Prime Minister sal 
in her letter to President Nixon, “The 1° 
war... could have been averted if, during 
the nine months prior to Pakistan's attack 
on us on December 3, the great leaders 9 
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CHESTER BOWLES 


PROFESSOR J. K. GALBRAITH 


KENNETH KEATING 


A succession of distinguished American Ambassadors have done their i i i i 

AM É sits A s ve cır best to promote friendship between their country and I oft ti 
E a figle against policy makers in Washington. Among the most popular was Chester Bowles, Pe served two bead E ua 
H eme i BELA (1961-63), the 6 ft 8 in. tall Harvard Professor, found “dealing with such complex figures as Nehru and Krishna Menon 
infinie regse t er facing a typewriter”. Both Chester Bowles and Professor Galbraith have strongly criticised President Nixon's stand in the 
Pe mi Qu ration wong’ GA it outrageous ane presne Ambassador, Kenneth Keating, who took over in 1969, is reported to have 

= 4 E , being unhappy over his President': icy, th hi blic stat $ i ei ci 
OES SLA ee alg Terion, being unhar aed rT s policy ough in public statements he claimed that the U.S. was "seeking to 


world had paid some attention and searched 
for a genuine basis for reconciliation... It 
was heart-breaking to find that while there 
was sympathy for the refugees, the disease 
itself was ignured... Lip-service was paid to 
the need for a political solution. But not a 
single worthwhile step was taken to bring 
this about." 


After all this, when Pakistan launched 
its attack on India, America accused us of 
having committed aggression. This charge 
has been effectively answered by Indira 
Gandhi in her letter to Nixon: “... war 
could have been prevented had the rulers of 
Pakistan not launched a massive attack on 
us by bombing our airfields in Amritsar, 
Pathankot, Srinagar, Avantipur, Uttarlai, 
Jodhpur, Ambala and Agra in broad day- 
light on December 3, 1971, at a time when 
I was away in Calcutta, my colleague, the 
Defence Minister, was in Patna and was due 
lo leave further for Bangalore in the south 
and another senior colleague of mine, the 
Finance Minister, was in Bombay. 


“The fact that this initiative was taken 
at this particular time of our absence from 
the capital showed perfidious intentions. In 
the face of this, could we simply sit back, 

"trusting that the rulers of Pakistan or those 
who were advising them had peaceful, con- 
structive and reasonable intent?” 


The fact that it was Pakistan that start- 
ed the war has been confirmed by indepen- 
dent foreign observers. The Sunday Times 
of London in its account entitled, “The War 
of the 700 Million” (December 12), records: 
*... the general war in the west as well as 
in the east began not with ‘Indian aggres- 
sion’, as the United States claimed last week, 
but with Pakistan’s desperate pre-emptive 
strike.” 


Despite all the evidence provided to the 
contrary by British and American papers, 
Nixon and his advisers persisted in their 
ctand that India was the aggressor. Antici- 
pating perhaps the charge that the war was 
the outcome of their failure to restrain the 
hand of Yahya, they came out with the story 


Es UNPARLIAMENTARY AND UNDEMOCRATIC, Mr NIXON.” Members of Parliament, 
belonging to different parties, hold a demonstration outside the U.S. Embassy. Feeling ran high 


in India when Nixon ordered a task force o 


f the 7th Fleet (including the nuclear-powered 
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that the U.S. was conducting secret negotia- 
tions with Islamabad for a settlement with 
Bangla Desh leaders when India launched 
an invasion of Pakistan No independent 
source has supported this claim which has 
been seen as a shabby attempt by the U.S. to 
“wriggle out" of an embarrassing situation. 
America further claimed credit for the unl- 
lateral ceasefire ordered by India soon aíter 
the Pakistani surrender in Bangla Desh. Now 
Nixon has made the astonishing statement 
that it is Russia that should be given the 
credit for the ceasefire—otherwise India 
would have "swallowed" West Pakistan, 


The most interesting episode of the 
Indo-Pakistani war was Nixon's ordering a 
task force of the U.S. "th Fleet into the Bay 
of Bengal when Pakistani surrender appear- 
ed imminent in Bangla Desh. It has been 
described as “quixotic” and as a woeful ex- 
ample of gunboat diplomacy. It served no 
purpose: neither did it work as a minatory 
gesture against India nor as timely help to 
Pakistan's harassed battalions. 


Anthony Lewis, writing in The New 
York Times, says: “With the war over, the 
Nixon Administration came up with an in- 
genious new ex-post facto justification, It 
had prevented an all-out assault in the West, 
it said, by sternly warning the Indians and 
their Soviet supporters of possible retribu- 
tion. That was said to be the import of the 
talk about cancelling Nixon's trip to Moscow 
and the movement of the aircraft-carrier, 
Envereriss, to the Bay of Bengal. Such 
boasting is inappropriate in the diplomacy 
of a great power even if the claims are con- 
vincing, and they are not." 


Even now the Nixon Adimnistration is 
not prepared to revise its views and change 
its anti-Indian posture. The only hope fies 
in pressure of public opinion making a dent 
in the obstinate front presented by Nixon 
and Kissinger. Finally ihere must be the 
realisation that Indian friendship is as yalu- 
able to America as US. goodwill is valuable 


to us. 
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a FABLE OF OUR TIMES 


| * Sam, Prof. Know-All and the Mighty Kine 


NCE upon a time there was a politician 
O called Sam. People did not like him 
because they did not like his nose. Some 
were so unkind as to call him ugly. Alas, no 
one takes into account a man’s real worth, 
being easily deceived by appearances. But 
Sam didn’t lose heart. He was a vigorous 
campaigner and one day he was elected to 
the highest office in his country. Those who 
had voted for him said, “Sam is not hand- 
some, but he is hard-working and he has 
common sense. He will grow in stature.” Two 
years passed and Sam grew in stature by 
about one inch. “This growth isn’t enough,” 


Y his critics said. “The problems of our coun- 


try and of the world are increasing. We need 
one who can grow in stature faster.” The 
critics had a reason for their misgivings. 
Their country’s economy was in poor shape, 
their currency which had been godlike was 
no longer mighty and there was also un- 
employment. 


Sam himself felt inadequate for his job. 
He became nervous as he thought of his 
future. He saw in his dreams intercontinental 
missiles directed against the whitewashed 
house in which he was staying. One night 
he saw a big red glare in his sleep and he 

=~ screamed. 


As he awoke he summoned his adviser, 
a Herr Professor. “Things can’t go on like 
this, I reckon,” he told the Prof. “I’m becom- 
ing a wreck. Pm afraid of my future. The 
elections are approaching. I must RISE in 
stature,” he added. 


Herr Professor, wearing cloak and 
dagger and all, kotowed to his master and 
said, “Take it easy, your excellency. I have 
hatched a plot to save you and preserve 
you in the whitewashed house. It will im- 
prove your image and reflection and you 
will grow in stature. You will be master 
of the world, I bet.” 


Ioa Sam grinned broadly as the Prof ex- 


pounded kis scheme. “Make friends with the 
.. enemy's enemy,” the adviser said, assuming 
= the attitude of Vishnu Sarman telling a 
Panchatantra tale. *How is that?" asked 
Sam. Herr Prof looked around to see if 


anyone else was listening and explained in 
detail his strategy of world conquest. 


“Go ahead,” Sam exclaimed. “There is 


one who can help you in carrying out your 
plot." 


Here we come to the most important 
part of our narration. Sam knew a man 
called Khan, a sort of buddy of his. In fact 
he found. in Khan a kindred soul with whom 
he exchanged love. letters. This man Khan 
was having trouble with some millions of 
people. These millions wanted to rule them- 
selves. Khan said I'd rather kill all of you 
than let you rule yourselves. I have 
a great friend who sends me guns and he'll 
do anything for me. Khan wasn’t boasting 
about his friendship. Sam was so much 
attached to Khan that rumour had it that 
he said in a P.S. to one of his letters to his 
friend, “I forgot to ask you: how many 
millions remain to be liquidated? Please 
don’t hesitate to ask me for help." 


T was to this Khan that Sam sent Herr 
Professor. The mighty Khan explained to 
the emissary that Sam's enemy's enemy was 
^ his friend. “PU fix everything for you," he 
assured him. He showed the Prof the secret 
path to the Heavenly Palace, over the Roof 
of the World, across many forbidden lands 
inhabited by the most hideous ogres. “The 
ogres won't touch you if you mention my 
name,” Khan said. “Here, take this magic 
ring of mine," he added. “Wear it on your 
little finger. It will give you the power to 
scale walls and mountains. When you reach 
the portals of the Heavenly Palace you will 
find the golden apples you're looking for 
guarded by the dragon. I'll teach you a spell 
to put the dragon to sleep. But I expect a 
reward. Tell your master that his enemy’s 
enemy’s enemy is also my enemy. Remem- 
ber that, Herr Hercules Professor.” 


Herr Professor remembered—and on his 
return to his master he told him how Khan 
must be rewarded. “I’ll give him any Te- 
ward,” Sam announced, “if I am assured of 
victory in the next elections.” So began the 
shipment of arms for the great killings. But 


—Sketches by Kavadi— 
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Khan could not kill as many millions as he 20 
had planned. Ten million took refuge in a 
neighbouring country. The remaining sai 
we are not going to be butchered, we'll 
Khan was annoyed and he complained t 

Sam, “How can they refuse to be killed? - 
There is a woman behind all this.” h 


“What woman!” shouted Sam. Herr Proj 
whispered a name in his ear. “You mean 
she?" Sam yelled in anger. And as this — 
woman liberated the millions threatened by i 
Khan, Sam flew into a temper. He so hated 
the very word Liberty that he demolished 
a statue that had been erected in its honour, 
he tore up all the speeches on democracy — 
he could lay his hands on, including an 
oration someone had made on a battlefield. 
His fury still not spent, he donned armour, — 
felt the hilt of his sword in a warlike ges- 
ture and ordered his great armada into the 
distant seas. His Hercules adviser and 
courtier was enthralled by this manifesta- 
tion of power and he cried in ecstasy, “Vah, 
vah!” : 


“She cannot escape from your armada,"  — 
the durbar announced in ome voice. 


“So be it,’ said Sam. “The armada will | 
bind her hand and foot and in a trice she'll — 


house. l'll make Khan viceroy of the south 
east, the dragon people will reign over the - 
east and I myself will rule all the four quar- 

ters and the earth and the skies...” 


~g 

Herr Professor prostrated himself before 

his master and begged for the asirvad of 
the overlord of all the universe. 


As Sam raised his hand to bless the 
Professor, he saw a man rushing up to him. 
*Isn't that Guy admiral of my armada?" he 
said to himself. 

Turning to the visitor he said, "What — 
happened, Admiral? Where is your beard?" — 


“She singed my beard," replied Guy. 


Sam's face fell He felt his chin and 
discovered that his beard too had vanished. 
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rt of how the 


war went in the Samba, Chhamb 


and Sialkot Sectors- 


*CYUCCESSFUL WARFARE,” according to 

General W. A. J. Pinto (Sialkot Sector), 
“depends on a sound philosophy of life. My 
philosophy of life is: "Bash on—regardless’, 
which is also the motto of my Division. The 
only way I know js to work hard, play hard, 
drink hard and damn the rest!” 


The Pakistanis made a last stand after 
President Yahya Khan had accepted India’s 
unilateral ceasefire. The PAF made 16 sor- 
ties and strafed the area nonstop. 
sons of... thought they’ll take some of their 
territories back, but hard cheese,” chuckled 


Gen. Pinto. 


The Basantar Battle 


A day before, the Pakistanis had receiv- 
ed “a hell of a bashing” across the river 
Basantar, near Zafarwal—they lost 46 tanks, 
all in one day. This, explained the General, 
was “a classic all-arm battle. The infantry 
established a bridgehead across “the river 
despite a minefield 1,000 yards deep on both 
banks, largely due to the work of the "Tambi" 

' engineers gallantly led by Major Chow- 
dhry.” (The Major lost his life just a couple 
of hours before all guns fell silent and the 
tanks came to a screeching halt.) 


"The bridgehead established, we Jet in 
our crack armoured regiments: Poona Horse 


THE OLD 
fought the 
These “gorgeous monsters" destroyed 4i 


T ithe 


WAR-HORSE, THE CENTURION, outgunned and out- 


US-made Pattons and Chaffees and the Chinese-built T-59s. 
6 tanks of the Pakistani 8th 


THE MESSAGE reflects the morale of our jawans. 
. J. Pinto. "They bashed on—regardless.” 


of mine,” said General W. A 


and Hodson’s Horse,” continued the Gene- 
ral. “By first light we were ready to meet 
the expected counter-attack. And, boy, did 
we hit them hard! We destroyed the might 
of their 8th Armoured Brigade in three 
hours! We destroyed 46 of their tanks com- 
pared to the 14 we lost. Another Patton Na- 
gar! And as if this wasn’t enough, our artil- 
lery destroyed another 10 as the Pakistanis 
retreated, thanks to the Air OP. It's a tri- 
bute to the close cooperation, team spirit, 
courage and heroism of all my men." 
Gen. Pinto paused and added: "We've 
lost a lot of good young officers and men 
due to determined enemy resistance. This 
was their finest hour. They died so that we 


"They've fought like tigers, these bois 


might live. I shall always remember their 
supreme sacrifice." 

The battle of the River Basantar began 
on December 5. Hodson's Horse attacked and 


. captured the Bhairavnath Temple after des- 


troying two tanks and capturing one. At 
0130 hours this regiment hit the minefield 
north-west of Thakurdvara. Three tanks 
blew their tracks but the unit managed to 
find two gaps. A squadron led by Major Jiti 
Chowdhry (Golf International) was sent 
across to find out the enemy strength. In 
the mean while, the tracks of the three 
damaged tanks were repaired and they were 
brought back into action. “Those EME 
blighters did a damn good job,” said the C.O. 


Armoured Brigade in the three-hour Basantar battle, gaining jor 
India a major victory in the Sialkot Sector. “These things have a sou 
of their own.” said the C.O. of Hodson’s Horse. 
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THE MiG SHOOTER. This L-70 brought down a MiG-19 on the final day oj the war wnen 


the PAF made its last major assault on our Sialkot forces. This highly sophisticated ack-ack 
gun needs generators and radars to combat enemy aircraft. 


The Brigade Commander was informed 
and two squadrons were pushed in through 
the gaps. The infantry followed. In a small 
skirmish, two Pakistani tanks were captur- 
ed and the enemy retreated with the rest of 
the tanks. The expected counter-attack turn- 
ed out to be a mild affair and the regiment 
was on the move again. The objective this 
time were Bari, Darman and Ghamrola. 


Two squadrons commanded by Majors 
Jasbir Singh and Kamal Nanda sped through 
Bari and Sadwal, encountering very little 
opposition, and reached the outskirts of 
Ghamrola. The Pakistanis, who had prepared 
a formidable barrier—minefields, concrete 
bunkers and pillboxes—started firing with 
missiles and RCL guns at Major Nanda's 
squadron. They failed to make a hit. Major 
Jasbir's squadron moved to a flank to cover 
the gap between Ghamrola and Darman. 
On hearing about the attack on Nanda's 
Squadron, Jasbir took his in. They destroyed 
12 RCL guns and broke up many enemy 
bunkers. 


Having gained full control over this area, 
the Divisional Commander decided to cap- 
ture Dhelra. The Pakistanis held a very 
dominating defensive position—tanks well 


| -® dug in and RCL guns strategically placed 


with the support of the infantry to mop up. 
"God!" mused the C.O. “If I held a position 
like that, I wouldn't allow anyone on earth 
to get across." 


Major Chowdhry's squadron was asked 
to cross the Karir Nala minefield along with 
Eum Armoured Personnel Carrier (APC). 
muta of his tanks were bogged down. When 

ney got across, the enemy tanks had either 
ee or been deserted. “Those ruddy 
fired laughed Lt Bhatal. “Every time they 
copes they saw the same five bogged 
ingr rey a regiment of tanks was cross - 

* they thought. And did they run?" 


OC € desperation with which they aban- 


way dec tanks could be seen from the 
€y tried to reverse their Pattons. Most 


S. Shed their tracks and the position was 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research losi 


captured and held against a counter-attack. 
Nine enemy tanks were destroyed. 


After Dhelra, Poona Horse (Pakistanis 
call this “Fakhr-i-Hind”) went into the 
fiercest battle fought in the 14-day war. 
They were asked to cross the Basantar. 
While Hodson's held the flanks, Poona mov- 
ed in and captured Ramri. This gave them 
absolute control over the Shakargarh-Zafar- 
wal Road. They destroyed four tanks and a 
large number of vehicles on the afternoon of 
the 16th. 


A strong Pakistani attack developed. 
Their 13th Lancers and 11 Baluchis attempt- 
ed to throw back our armoured regiments 
from the bridgehead. The attack was held 
and the pride of the Pakistani armour was 
forced to retreat with many casualties. 


We too suffered casualties. Acting Lance 
Dafadar Lal Chand was killed while he saved 
the life of an injured tank driver. He cover- 
ed the tank driver’s body with his own and 
took the shell burst on himself. 


Second Lieutenant Arun Khetarpal was 
sent under the command of Captain Mal 
hotra to reinforce the squadron of Major 
A. S. Bal. On their way, this troop captured 
an RCL gun with its crew and elicited in- 
formation about a Pakistani squadron of 
tanks at Pionwali. x 

Permission to go to Pionwali was not 
granted by Major Bal because the enemy 
was counter-attacking. Khetarpal took posi- 
tion and knocked out one enemy tank. His 
own tank was hit by artillery fire, He was 
asked to leave his tank; but he refused, say- 
ing: “My gun is still firing!” 

The rest of the story I got from the re- 
corded transmission: 

“fve shot another tank but my tank is 
blazing! 

“Pye shot another one!” 

After a pause, the voice added: “I've 
shot a fourth!” 

Then there was silence. 
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Hodson's Horse were asked to rei 
Poona. Even the Regiment HQ and the Br 
gade HQ troops (6 tanks) were pulled 
and moved into attack. The two regimer 
coordinated their plans and divided the | D 
to be held by each. An enemy counter-attack 
developed on both flanks. In a well-antici- — 
pated manoeuvre, our tanks destroyed tank af 
after tank, and the battle raged till the - 
enemy decided they had had enough and | 
turned back. 

The final attack came on the 17th_a 
few hours before the cease-fire. The 21 Fron- 
tier Force came up to 30-40 yards of our de- — — 
fences. Our tanks plastered the attacking | 
Pakistanis. When they retreated, the body 
of their commander was found with a sten- 
gun in his hand. “He was a brave man,” sob- 
bed one of his soldiers captured by the 
Grenadiers. 


The war came to an end at 2002 hrs on 
the 17th. The Indian forces had won a deci- 
sive battle in the Sialkot sector. 


The Defence of Chhamb 


dust had scarcely settled on our 
bunker in the Chhamb Sector when the 
jawans set out to build another out of the 
rubble. General Jaswant Singh held daily 
consultation with his Brigade Commanders. 
“Chhamb is the most important amphi- 
theatre in the Western Sector," I suggested 
to the General. 
“Yes,” he replied. “And we have borne 
the brunt of the attack. The enemy hit us 


—Continued 
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Baat 


ON THE CEASE-FIRE LINE: Pak 
. They bore no malice agains! 


young Pakistani Major when as 


re than a division 


with all their strength—mo: 
iments of tanks." 


of infantry and many reg 

Why did this sector become so crucial? 
Surely Yahya Khan didn't expect us to leave 
jt unguarded after 1965? Jaswant Singh ex- 
plained: “Even then Yahya hoped he’d be 
able to make a dash to Akhnur in a bid to 
cut off Jammu from the rest of India. We 
have captured some documents to prove that 
he had hoped to achieve a lot more." But he 
had no such luck. 

The Pakistanis attacked our defensive 
screens across the Munnawar Tawi on the 
night of December 3. But they could not 
effect a breakthrough. The screens held 
them back for 24 hours. The following day 
the Pakistanis sent in armour. Their tanks 


treat. On the 6th, the enemy took a few 
small positions. A counter-attack was Jaunch- 
ed and again they retreated. 

Our forces were however forced to move 
behind the natural obstacles created by the 
Tawi. On the night of December 10-11 the 
enemy made another attempt to cross the 
river. They made a small penetration but an 
immediate counter-attack forced them to 
abandon the post. They Jeft behind six tanks, 
five of which were unserviceable. The sixth 
was added to our own armour. 


captur. 


” said the General. “We 


“yery simple, 
ere not pressing. 


hung on because they W 
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istani officers came fora T : 
t us. “Just obeying ers like your jawans,” replied à 
ked why he was there. 


gup-shup with their Indian coun- 


They would take a post and then get thrown 
back each time. They're probably mixing 
American and Chinese tactics. The Amer- 
icans pulverise an area with heavy artillery 
bombardment and then move in. The Cht- 
nese indulge in human-wave tactics. 
They keep infiltrating. Wave after wave 
keeps coming. And you keep killing and 
they still keep coming! The idea is to un- 
nerve you." 

“How do you explain the Pakistani 
flop?" I asked. “Those guys are not bad 
fighters.” 


Ort. CGangotri. 


“The General replied: “You are damn 


right. These people must not be under- 
ught bloody well. However, 


pendent on tanks. 
they move on tanks under 


without arms, Were seen 
their column. They are made to walk across 


suspected minefields.” Even the soldiers 
were not given a thought. A radio message 
we intercepted told how these men are 
pushed forward: ‘Do not bother about 
casualties! Casualties mean nothing! Keep 
moving! " 

“Said a captured soldier: “Mujhe mat 
maaro. Ladna nahin chahta. Sali char mahi- 
na se tankha hi nahi mili!” Added a JCO: 
“Shukar hai civilised jaga me aa gaya hoon. 
Chay pilau, bahut din se nahin pi.” 


“what if the enemy attacks again?” I 
asked. 

“{t’s too late now,” chuckled the Gene- 
ral. “We have defences both in extent and 
depth which have been strengthened with 
various obstacles. Besides, we have adequate 
fire-power. No doubt he'll go back bloody 
again. I have some of the best fighters with 
me. My guys have jumped out trenches, 
fought hand to hand and sent the Pakis 
reeling back. We've taken more than 20 
prisoners. A super performance when you 


are defending!" 


Who are these fighters who have writ- 
ten off a battalion and a half and 33 tanks? 
Are they the task force which recaptured 
the Mandiala Bridge over the Munnawar 
Tawi? 15 jawans of the Headquarter Com- 
pany were taken into action by Subedar 


GOL PATAN 


INDIA 


THE “CHICKEN’S NECK" WE WRUNG! Arrows show the advance of Indian iroops b. ds 
e 


Pakistani salient which, because of its topography, came to be known as "Chicke"s 
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THE LAST WE SAW OF THIS PAK HAVILD AR. In the 14-day war, Pakist 
losses: 244 tanks, 95 aircraft, and 34 naval vessels. In terms of Bra mr, Polen suj fered omane 
loss is estimated at Rs 150 crores. , 


Karan Singh. They were supported by two 
tanks. As the tanks were manoeuvred into 
position, these Sikhs made a terrific noise 
and rushed the bridge. Under the impres- 
sion that they had been attacked by a large 
force, the enemy troops ran helter-skelter. 
The bridge was retaken. 


Or is it Rifleman Ranjit Singh of the 
same battalion manning a 106 mm RCL gun? 
On December 4, some enemy tanks ap- 
proached the Company defences at 1030 
hours. Ranjit Singh knocked out two enemy 
tanks which broke the Pak advance. Ordin- 


i arily one would run for dear life when one 


has knocked out a tank—because the 
enemy knows one’s position. But not Ranjit 
Singh. He stayed and destroyed another. 
“Bravo!” we said. “Teeja bach gaya!” he 
said. 

There was Captain Kamal Bakshi (also 
from the same battalion) who was in com- 
mand of a Company at Point 303. His Com- 
pany was first bombarded by their artillery 
and then attacked by a force of 30 tanks and 
More than a battalion of infantry. His pla- 
loons were overrun and yet he refused to 
retreat. When his entire Company was over- 
Tun and the enemy tanks approached his 
headquarters, he called his commander on 


"Go 


the radio: "My complete Company is over- 
run and now I am going into action... rat... 
tat... tat..." He charged into the enemy. 
He is presumed killed. 

And Captain D. S. Multani, who was 
asked to mine a gap of about 100-150 yards 
of open terrain where the Pakistanis were 
making an intense effort to wedge their 
armour into Indian territory. The Captain 
was spotted by the enetny, who fired at him 
with light and medium machine-guns. His 
own troops opened upon the enemy nests. 
Multani was caught up in a cross fire but he 
managed to crawl back to safety after com- 
pleting his job. 


"Chicken's Neck" 

LLOWING the pre-emptive strike by 

Pakistan on our airfields on Decem- 
ber 3, its army made its first thrust into 
Chhamb in the Jammu Sector. The Indian 
Army replied by making a counter-thrust 
into Chicken's Neck near by. The right pres- 
sure applied in the right place—and in minu- 
tes the entire complexion of our Western 
Operation had changed. 

“Chicken’s Neck" was formerly known 
to us as “Dagger’s Head"—because it was 
considered a weapon against India. Not so to 


tl RKHALI AAYO RE". Only this time “Wapis aayo re". After fighting a magnificent bat- 


Z- Std 
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A the Sialkot Sector, the Gorkhas return 


for a well-deserved rest. 


A, 
SAMAST EY 


Ramanuja | 


General Zoru Bakshi (MVC, VrC, MC), the 
man who had captured Haji Pir in 1965. "To 
me it appears to be a ‘Chicken’s Neck’! Give 
me a few days,"—he told General Sartaj 
Singh, his Corps Commander—‘and PI 


wring it!” And the General was as good 
his word. i = 


In 1965 both sides had thought the other 
stronger and both had shied away from this 
sector. It was a different story this time. 
We decided to capture it. 


The wringing of “Chicken’s Neck" was 
accomplished on a moonlit night by a bri- 
gade of the Indian Army. It was so perfect 
an operation that even the captured Pakis- 
tani Commander applauded. 


The Pakistanis had expected the attack 
to come from either Molu in the north-west 
or Golpatan in the east. Our brigade made 
feints to suggest that such a pattern was 
being followed. In fact the main force moved 
in from Chanor. This the Pakistanis thought 
would be impossible, because of the obstacles 
the terrain presented. 


Our engineers were asked to blaze the 
trail, keeping in view the schedule of hit- 
ting the enemy at first light. The going was 
pretty rough. A number of trucks got stuck. 
They were winched out and the operation 
soon got under way. Surprised, the Pakis- 
tanis fled, leaving behind large quantities 
of arms and ammunition—besides a Com- 
pany prostitute! 


"They brought me here by force," she 
said, “and now they have left me behind to 
die. The ‘haramis’ used me. They shared me 
every night. Had regular orgies and at times 
vied with each other about how many times, 
As if this wasn't enough, they gang-banged!" 


We asked whether we could photograph 
her. 


«Yd rather you also used me!" she snig- 
gered. 

In retaliation Pakistani aircraft came 
wave after wave. There were 16 in all. They 
destroyed four trucks. Radio Pakistan claim- 
ed that they took 16 of our tanks. “We didn't 
take that many in," chuckled General Bakshi. 
In the bargain Pakistan lost a MiG-19 to 
Riflemen Kamal Man Rai and Dhan Bahadur 
Rai. Both these Gorkhas grabbed their ack- 
ack LMGs and jumped out of their bunkers 
along with their Company Commander, 
Major Jayseelon Ponniah, and bagged the 
MiG. The pilot, Fit-Lt Wajid Ali Khan, 
baled out and congratulated the boys on their 


— Continued 


Since the dawn of ch S 
mankind has consulted k= x 
to predict futerc. Astrolones 
our fost ancient science a 
our most persistent magic 
even today! Couples postpone 
weddings until the zodiac ię 
propitious. Business firm; 
employ full-time astrologers 
Ministers and leaders consult 
their astrologers before making 
a political move. Seventy per 
cent of nation’s Newspapers 
and magazines. publish horos 
scopes and an estimated 60 
million people read them! 

But does it really wi 
Does the OSION eux 
planets at the moment of 
our birth affect us for the 
rest of our lives? And can 
future events be predicted 
by understanding and ap- 
plying the science of 
astrology ? 


THE COMPLETE ANSWER 


Author Julia Parker, Secret 

of the Faculty of Astrological 
Study, London, and a practi- 
cing astrsioger, shows in 
viaporate detail not only that 
astrology works (providing 
scientific proof based on the 
results of numerous researches 
now being carried out in labo- 
ratories by scientists), but she 
also shows how it works] 


‘THE PYRAIRDS AY GAZA Page 14 
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E i For the first time, the complete boo 

| of astrology based on the modern 
scientific research... extravagantly 
illustrated in colour, with the design 


& layouts worthy of the 21st century! 
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activity to the motions of the moon! m Over 400 illustrstions to cast your own 
with ast'oiogical 


Birth Chart and how 
to interpret and 


background 
reproduced from the 
private collections 

of museums, libraries, 


predict future events! 
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B For the first time a 


In fact, she and her husband 
Derek (Author of Astrology 
in the Modern World), have 
made this delightful encyclo- 


complete set of 
astroloaica! tables 
which "give an 
accurate base for the 
formulation of birth 
chart for anyone 
under 72 years of age 
...and for unborn 
children for the 
next five years!” 
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El A magnificient 
medieval manuscript 
illumination and 


and observatories 

around the world... 

never before available 

to individuals in a 

single volume 
SEE eee 
E Two full-colour 

human figure charts 

revealing how 

different parts of the 

body are affected 

by different planets 
SS 
B A unique Atlas of 


pedia into a step-by-step 
working manual for anyone 
who wishes to take serious 
interest in astrology. By con- 
sulting COMPLEAT 
ASTROLOGER, anyone can 
cast a Birth Chart, interpret 
it, and predict the effects 
of planetary positions on 
all matters that concern us: 
health, wealth, career, 
love, marriage, family. 


TRY IT FOR YOURSELF! 
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DETERMINING THE SEX OF UNBORN 
CHILDREN Page 57 


The presence of unseen influences is 
the most exciting discovery in the area 
ical science, since it illustrates 

ind of influence which 
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book with the title in 
golden printing 
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Available in India exclusively from 


Super Book House 


Mail Order Service 

Sind Chambers 1st Floor 
Colaba Causeway 

Opp. Canara Bank Bombay. 5 


Phone 214173 


ASTROLOGER...delivered at 
your door by VPP. It is yours 
to examine, to read, to enjoy 
the visual delight of its totally 
new concept in design and 
production for the next ten 
days at our risk! There 1s no 
commitment on your part, an 

the sale is not complete till you 
have made the decision. If you 
decide to keep it, you pay only 
the introductory low price of 
Rs. 96 (Regular bookstore 
price Rs. 120). And if you are 
not completely delighted 
with it, simply return it to us 
at any time within 10 days for 
full, immediate refund of its 
cost! But write and reserve 
your copy today..now; it 16 
the imported edition and will 
not be available again soon. 


behind astrology 


ed in the parent's B 
Jonas also concluded that the sex 
of the unborn child was fixed by the 
at conception. 
tive sign of the 
Zodi d would be male; 
female in a negative sign! 


Original edition printed and 
bound in Netherlands and 
simultanously released in Bri- 
tain by Mitchell Beazley Publi- 
shers, in USA by McGraw - 
Hill Publishers, and in India by 
Tulsi Shah Enterprises Publi- 
shers. 
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Julia Parker is the 
Secretary of the Faculty 
of Astrological Study, 
London, and a practicing 
astrological consultant 
and has broadcast and 
written several books on 
the subject. Her husband 
Derek has also broadcast 


For Believers: The first 
ever comprehensive hand- 
book covering all aspects 
of the science of ancient 

and modern astrology in 
astonishing and engrossing 
detail, including tables, 
charts, and step-by-step illu- 
strated instructions on cast- 

ings and interpreting binh 
charts to predict the influence 
of the planets on future events 


THE ASTROLOSPHERE Page 75 
The pictorial, simplified ABC of the 
celestial mechanics and influences, the 
celestial sphere, the solar system, the 
Earth; Moon system. The Birth Chart : 
how it works, how to calculate, draw 
up and prepare a personal chart for 
interpretation; the twelve houses; the 
influence and mythology of tbe planets: 
the Sun, the Moon, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus Neptune 
and Pluto Plus the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, together with the rea- 
dings of their influences on. the 
character, mind, emotional relation- 
ships and career of those born under 
each sun-sign ! 


the subject including Astro/ogy in 
the Modern World. 


WARNING 


The Compleat Astrologer was 
written by Believers; you 
might start reading it purely 
for enlightenment and plea- 
sure and end up a devotee of 
what was once known as 
“the royal art.” 


UNCONDITIONAL 
“GUARANTEE 


Youare invited toexamine THE 
COMPLEAT ASTROLOGER 
jrtbe;comfort;of vounhome: at 


For Hon-Believers:; Irrefutable proof 
of the modern day researches being con- 
ducted in laboratories confirming the uncanny influences of planets 
on the behaviour patterns of earthly beings, and other experiments 
opening up new vistas in the research of this ancient art which has 
today acquired a renaissance of interest all over the world 
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Back Gugrantee: 


For All: A colourful pictorial extravaganza providing the widest 
coverage of our most ancient art of astrology... one-volume 
encyclopedia of extraordinary beauty and delight that will remain. 
as one of your most cherished possessions. 
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Get your copy today from the advance stocks received from abroad | 
— mail this coupon now: j 


NO-RISK ORDER FORM - 
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THE BIRTH CHART Page 120 
The complete interpretation of the 
Birth Chart revealed : interpreting the 
aspects, progressions, transits, problem 
analysis, synastry, the seven astrolo- 
ical types, the political astrology... 
illustrated throughout with two -colour 
diagrams. charts, and photographs. Also 
a brief section of who's who of astro- 
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cinema theatre had nothing to do 
with their seeing How to Steal a Million, 
AID that picture dealt with a museum 
robbery: I discovered, too, an impressive 
statistical fact to counter Hafizjís state- 
ments; it refers to the movie, Bonnie and 
Clyde, which started a new trend of vio- 
lence In motion pictures back in 1967. To- 
wards the end of that year and the begin- 
ning of 1968, Bonnie and Clyde attracted 
large audiences all over the USA, a vast 
number of whom were teenagers. Yet, sur- 
prisingly, ihat same period, 1967-68, was 
remarkable for its sharp decline in teenage 
violence—a decline estimated by police. sta- 
tisticians as 20% of the previous year’s, An 
eminent psychologist, Dr Bernard Schulman, 
wrote an article on the basis of this fact, 
claiming that the cinema’s influence on its 
audiences was indeed negligible. 
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robbing à 


Calcutta 


The Community "Weekly" 

Sir—How much longer are we going to 
suffer the inane articles on the hundreds of 
castes and subcastes of the land and their 
peculiar orthodox customs? Do you really 
believe that your articles on the Shias were 
read by, say, the Saraswats? Or that the 
Sikh will be inspired by the orthodox Nam- 
budiri doing namaskaram 1,008 times a day? 
When communalism and casteism continue 
their cancerous growth in our society, one 
would expect an enlightened magazine like 
yours to promote unity and integration. Not 
only do you appear to promote casieism (a 
recent issue devoted 60% of the reading 
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turn 
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A complete study by 
Fully illustrated. 
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matter to the mysteries of a particular sect) 
but also to glamorise it. 


Bombay 


Not So Fond Farewell 


Sir—Many old friends of the Fabris, on 
reading your farewell to them (March 19), 
thought it in extremely poor taste. You 
have publicised Charles’ physical deformity, 
the fact that his marriage with Ratna broke 


he Illustrated 


eekly otin 
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Forgotten Heroes Sport Profile: Gaurav Misra 


Sir—The battles are won, praised and 
forgotten. Who remembers the heroes of the 
1962 Indo-Chinese conflict and the 1965 
Indo-Pak war? These are already things of 
the past. Even the sacrifices of the recent 
battle are slipping from our memory. 
Bhatinda R. S. MANN 


AND OUR REGULAR FEATURES 


COVER: “Bhutto's Pakistan" is design- 
ed by artist S. T. Mali and P. S. Sathe 
of our Art Department. 
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—Charles Heinsath 


by Sisir Gupta 


Many revolutions and other radical political changes. in the 
world have occurred in the wake of a military defeat. This 
lesson of history should keep one’s interest alive in the 
eurrent political developments in Pakistan. As a neigh- 
bour, India is vitally concerned with the course of events 
there. It eannot fail to benefit f rom healthy changes in 
Pakistan. just as it can never fully escape the consequences 
of continuing ehaos and instability in Islamabad. 


The magnitude of the crisis that has gripped Pakistan is such 
that not even an inveterate optimist will expect early re- 
(urn to normaley there. Will India have to learn to live with 
a troubled Pakistan for years to come? 
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HE defeat that Pakistan suffered in the 
a December War is in many ways uni- 
que. Others Rave also lost territories at the 
end of short wars but they could legitimate- 
ly advance claims to what they lost, In 
the case of Pakistan, Bangladesh is lost for 
ever and the question for Islamabad is how 
soon to recognise it as an independeut -oun- 
iry. 

Throughout the  post-Independence 
years, Pakistan was the great anti-status 
quo force in the subcontinent, trying to 
make territorial gains at India's cost. The 
December War has not only resulted in the 
loss of East Bengal for Pakistan but also in 
the end of all hopes that it would ever be 
able to annex parts of Indian territory, 
Again, the defeat has been suffered at the 
hands of a nation which was regarded as 
disunited, inefficient and cowardly. 


The entire scheme of Pakistan’s image 
of India and of itself, on which much of its 
national pride was built, has been demo- 
lished. It would have been far more consist- 
ent with Pakistani convictions had the “sly” 
Indians scored a victory over them at the 
negotiating table. That nearly a hundred 
thousand of its troops had to lay down their 
arms before the Indians and the East Ben- 
galis (another inferior people in Pak- 
istan’s eyes) is a fact which cannot be 
reconciled with what was said about the 
relative merits of the peoples of the subcon- 
tinent in earlier years. If 93,000 Pak 
soldiers were not India’s Prisoners of War, 
Pakistan could try to paint the defeat as 
some kind of victory. This is precisely what 
their official propagandists had done in 1965. 
No such attempt can be made in the present 
circumstances. 


The most complex task that Mr Bhutto 
faces is to reconcile his people to this defeat. 


HINDU TEMPLE IN KAHUTA, 40 miles 
Jrom Rawalpindi. Till August 1947, this town 
was largely inhabited by Sikhs and Hindus. 
Although Kahuta now is entirely Muslim, 
the Government and the local population 
have seen to it that no Sikh or Hindu place 
of worship is desecrated. This picture, taken 
a few months ago, shows the temple in a 
good state of repair. 

—Charles Heinsath 
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Our battalion of Guards did a grand job 
on the night of December 5-6. Having got 
over the surprise of the Indian assault, the 
pakistanis made a frantic attempt to hold up 
the Indian forces at a few places. They wait. 
ed behind what would ordinarily be consi- 
dered impregnable defences. As soon as the 
Indians came within their range, they open- 
ed up with machine-guns, anti-tank guns 
and missiles from the right flank. 


“The effect of this would have been de- 
vastating,” said the Brigade Commander, 
“put for Major Kochar's action" In full 
knowledge of the enemy minefleld in front 
of his Company, Maior Kochar made a quick 
appraisal of the situation and assaulted the 
enemy posiiion which was interfering 
with our whole offensive. Completely un- 
nerved, some of the Pakistanis ran away, 
some were killed and quite a few were 
found trembling with fear in the trenches. 
“The ‘Hindus’ had gone berserk,” explained 
their Commander. “We had no choice but to 
give up.” 


When we met Major Kochar later, he 
was combing the ferns, 16 km inside Pak- 
istani territory, for 42 enemy infiltrators. 
Three of them were killed by wireless oper- 
ator Brij Lal. The search party was attacked 
by the infiltrators. Brij Lal, hit by a burst, 
took the handset in his mouth and charged 
the enemy MMG. He killed the three men e 
manning the MMG and was himself killed 
while capturing it. 


Further south, in the Nawapind and 
Harnawali sectors, this division moved to a 
forward defensive position. With General 
Bakshi this didn't mean “waiting like a pas- 
sive woman with her legs wide apart". He 
said he wanted to dominate the entire area 
—so that “the enemy knows who's the boss 
around", 


On the night of December 4-5, the Pak- 
istanis attacked the Nawapind border out- 
post. Furious, the Divisional Commander 
ordered the outpost retaken by nightfall. A 
counter-attack was mounted and the out- 
post recaptured. From the 33 soldiers of the 
37 Frontier Force manning this outpost, 19 
(including three JCOs) were captured and 
14 dead bodies were counted. Among the cap- 
tured was the Asian 200 metres champion 
Abdul Khaliq. Modesty isn’t one of his vir- 
tues. When asked his name, he said: “Don’t 
you know? I am Abdul Khaliq.” 


Khaliq was however very much upset 
by his Company Commander's cowardice. 
“The man just ran away, leaving us to die! 
he muttered bitterly. ‘I am going to get 
reinforcements! he mimicked. 


In the same assault, Naik Ram Singh ran 
direct into an active MMG to silence it. He 
Caught a burst in his right arm but managed 
to throw two grenades inside the bunker. His 
action enabled the platoon to make its 
charge. Ram Singh refused to be evacuated 
till the post was captured. 


From adjacent Harnawali, Captain T. R- 
Sharma was asked to get hold of a POW 
for intelligence purposes. With Naik Chan- 

#erpal and Lance Naik Rohtas Singh, the 
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officer crawled i i 
E: led into the village and, after a 


army but, when he 
centre, he never 
would be taken. 


^ Explaining his capture, Nissar said: 
Kabaddi has rules and so has war. That 
ambush was very well laid. We saw some 
movement but weren't sure. We rushed to 
the village and then I saw the topi of one 
of your Jawans. When I challenged him, he 
ran behind a wall. I emptied my magazine 
upon him and, as I was in the process of 
reloading, Captain Sharma charged me—and 
here I am!” A delightful little fellow, he 
congratulated the Captain, winked and said: 
“Je gun na jam hondi, to phir nahi si maim 
kabu aana, Saab!” 


The outflanked Pakistani Army was 


thus forced to flee and the “Chicken’s Neck” 
was wrung. 


The Drive Into Shakargarh 


Yahya Khan declared war on us, 

our forces went into action with light- 

ning speed and threw the Pak forces into 
disarray in the Sialkot sector. 


b Ju 


essence i » thrusts 

URPRISE was of the essence m the t 
Sat our jawans made. The advance to Sha- 
kargarh caught the enemy completely off 


guard. 


The enemy had never expected that the 
advance to Shakargarh in the Sialkot sector 
would take place from the Nainakot side. 
Indeed most of the places from where the 
Indian forces made thrusts came as a sur- 
prise to them. Nevertheless, these areas were 
intensely mined and well prepared with for- 
tifications. However, these proved to be no 
more than à nuisance to our Jawans. 
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EN quem. of a large um across 
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the Nainakot-Shakargarh road from behind. 
The enemy was trapped. Subsequently, the 
bulk of our force hammered their way deep 
into Pak territory. 


If the enemy was surprised on the 9th 
morning, he reacted violently later in the 
day. The sky was overcast with MiGs and 
Sabres and Gnats and Sukhois and the bat- 
tle was on. 1 


Appreciating the possible reactions from 
the enemy ground forces, a squadron of 
tanks under Major Brijendra Singh was des- 
patched to deal with any possible enemy 
armour in the area of Nalakpur four miles 
south-west of Nainakot. While another squa- 
dron under Major Sangha (a veteran of the 
battle of Dograi in 1965) changed the direc- 
tion of the advance—a move which perhaps 
changed the complexion of the operations. 


It is a tribute to the leadership and dash 
of Major Brijendra Singh that, within 40 
minutes of the take-off, he had not only 
reached his objective but had also shot out 
of action six enemy Pattons. The total tally 
for the day was 10 Pattons, four more being 
destroyed by another squadron under Major 
Y. S. Kanwal on the main axis. Lt Nayab 
Iftekhar, grandson of Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan, along with two others, was captured 
here. By the evening of the 10th, the In- 
dian forces, spearheaded by the gallant cava- 
liers of the Armoured Regiment, rested on 
the eastern bank of the Bein—with approxi- 
mately 900 square kilometres of enemy terri- 
tory (including a number of villages and 
hamlets, not to mention vast sugarcane 
fields). Shakargarh was now barely 1,000 
yards from our troops. The only obstacle 
was the inhospitable Bein lazily sprawling 
in between. 

One squadron of armour was io follow 
the infantry across the Bein for the capture 
of Shakargarh. The crossing was made at 
night and, in the early hours of December 5, 
with the tanks surging forward. Unfortunate- 
ly Captain T. S. Hassanwalia’s tank, keeping 
the flank, was caught in the minefield. The 
enemy let loose their Cobra Guided Missiles, 
but the squadron stood its ground. Further 
advance through the minefield was impos- 
sible. Captain Hassanwalia was ordered to 
abandon his tank and get back. 


The Captain was astounded by the 
order. Annoyed, he radioed back: “Hullo, 1 
have three rounds of ammunition left. I 
shall fight from here till the last round!" 


And fight he did, He picked up two 
tanks and a missile-launcher. His gunner, 
Lance Daffadar Narinder Singh, made no 
mistakes With all ammunition exhausted, 
the Captain had a last look at his tank and 
the cigars he had just bought and ordered 
the crew to abandon the tank. He kept an 
anti-tank grenade with him and, painfully, 
destroyed his faithful. The squadron saw 
him back safely. Hassan, as he is popularly 
known, was sad—very sad. For hours he 
wouldn' speak to anyone. But the sight of 
a new tank brought forth a spontaneous 
smile. Climbing up, he shouted: “Let's go!" 

If the tanks provided the spearhead, the 
gunners kept the enemy at bay with their 
deadly barrage that ruined enemy designs. 
Their orders were clear; "Keep the enemy 
peashooters shut!" And these guys just didn't 
give the enemy a chance. 
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“Rubbish!” says Air Chief Marshal Lal 


John Fricker, publisher of the “International Air Forces and Mili 
tary Aircraft Directory”. suggests a possible Pak air victory in the 


Becember war. We endorses Pak el 


aims of having lost only 29 


planes (none of them Mirages) and destroyed 120 Indian aireraft 


N an article in the London Times of Feb- 
I ruary 8, John Fricker supports the Pak- 
istani claim to have destroyed over 120 In- 
dian combat aircraft in the December war. 
The Indian version is that we lost 44. Frick- 
er places Pakistan’s loss at less than half of 
the 94 “kills” claimed by India. 


Fricker questions the authenticity of 
the 6 Pakistani Mirages which India claims 
to have destroyed. He says the Pakistani 
Air Force lined up 23 of its 24 Mirages late 
in December to prove they were still there 
The 24 Mirage aircraft were ordered from 
France in a widely publicised arms deal in 
1970. The 24th plane was lost through en- 
gine faiiure in June 1971. 


Fricker has obviously taken the official 
Pakistani version on the numbers of Mir- 
ages without considering the possibility of 
clandestine purchases. Now France has let 
the cat out of the bag. They admit to sup- 
plying 28, and not 24, Mirage planes to Pak- 
istan. It is also possible that Libya’s Colonel 
Gadafy, a friend and admirer of Yahya 
Khan, made available another six Mirage 
Ys. Clearly Fricker wasn't in the know. He 
concedes Pakistan is expecting another 30 


- Mirage V planes in June next. 


To further magnify the Pak Air Force 
achievement, Fricker exaggerates India’s air 
power to 1,000 frontline combat planes (we 
had only 625) and slashes the Pak strength 
from 300 to 200—in which number he deli- 
berately emphasises obsolete T-33 jet train- 
ers and "aged" Lockheed Starfighters. 


Fricker: “At first sight the prospect of 
a Pakistani air victory over India seems un- 
likely in view of the large disparity in air- 
craft strength.” Then he goes on, to tell you 
‘it all happened! 


Fricker quotes high-placed Pak Gov- 
ernment officials (including Air Marshal 
Rahim Khan) on Russian participation in 
the air and sea war. Russia is given credit 
for monitoring "Styx" missile attacks by 


SHREDDED RAILWAY TRACKS at Raiut 
macy. The IAF made over 3,000 sorties and crip} 


and Sui, destroyed 97 Pak planes, 7 
cations and bombed important m 


arshalling yards. 


Indian Naval boats from Okha, near Bom- 
bay, and thereby sinking 1 Pak destroyer, ! 
frigate and 2 merchant ships. Radio instruc- 
tions, he quotes, were in Russian. This is the 
only "evidence" offered. Fricker, surprising- 
ly, fails to realise that no major power 
would indulge in such an obvious gaucherie 
in the air if it were actually helping India. 


Fricker repeats Pak military command- 
ers' contentions that India used a Russian- 
manned Tupolev Tu-114 M “Moss” airborne 
warning and control aircraft to direct our 
Canberra and Su-7 night-strike sorties. 


Fricker does not explain how Pak offi- 
cials recognised the Russian origin of the 
pilot from the ground, nor does he claim 
Pakistan has any photograph of the plane. 


Only Five Sabres ! 


Fricker acknowledges 5 lost Sabres in 
the East but insists that the remaining 11 
were untouched in the continuing Indian 
attacks, and destroyed by Pakistan them- 
selves at the time of the cease-fire. He for- 
gets to mention that the last two PAF Sabres 
flew sorties under Indian markings and were, 
on a subsequent “decoy” attack, blown out 
of the sky. For “the loss of 5 of their Sabres 
they took 23 Indian planes" runs the claim. 
We lost only 14 planes for razing the whole 
Eastern wing of the PAF. 


Pakistan is upholstering its claim of 106 
enemy aircraft on the assumption that, if it 
was only 44 planes, how come Indian air 
crew totalled 42 pilots and 6 navigators kill- 
ed or missing, making an air-crew recovery 
rate of virtually nil? Fricker recalls only 14 
casualties of the *90" enemy kills in the 
air that India is supposed to have made in 
both the East and the West. 


This shows a Pak recovery rate of 30%. 
Fricker has not taken into account the 25 


missing Indian pilots. Of them 12 names 


i in Pakistan testify to IAF supre- 
Eden oil refineries at Attak, Karachi 


ippled 5 


oods trains. It also disrupted communi- 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL P. C, LAL: “Rub- 
bish! I have read the article and it is totally 
incorrect.” The Air Headquarters has chosen 
not to take cognisance of the article by Joku 
Fricker in the London Times. Fricker claims 
that Pakistan lost 29 planes and dropped 
106 “certain” and over 20 "possible" Indiam 
planes. 


have been released by Pakistan. If the other 
13 are released, the killed casualties will be 
only 50%. Since Indian planes were going in 
deep and low, and carrying out 250-300 sor- 
ties a day as against Pakistan's 60, it is no 
wonder that many of the hit Indian pilots 
were unable to return to base. 


Again, most of the fighting was done 
in Pak air space and, therefore, downed 
Pak pilots found it easier to return 
to base. The recovery rate is a poor Pakis- 
tani ploy to establish theoretically a simi- 
lar 30% for India, and thereby mechanically 
calculate a total of 70 planes knocked down. - 
War is not so clinical. Fricker has just pick- 
ed up the Pak mathematical formula with- 
out giving it much thought. 


After making a half-hearted and false 
stab to prove that Srinagar airport was 
made non-operational in the middle of the 
war, Fricker closes up his defence by ap- 
plauding Pak sincerity in counting up the 
planes knocked out. They did not, accord- 
ing to him, include Indian planes that crash- 
ed in their own territory or the possible 
“write-offs” that could be ascertained from 
overheard radio intercepts. Fricker suggests 
such losses run into double figures. Nor did 
they include Indian planes destroyed in Pak 
B-57 Bomber night raids. He also cuts down 
the Indian score of 36 Pak planes on the 
ground in the West and says "in fact Pak- 
istan lost only 9 planes". As a parting shot 
he submits that Pak anti-aircraft units did 
not include 10 other "possibles", because 
anti-aircraft crew could not obtain 100% - 
` confirmation. 


Fricker's way, India would have lost 126 — — 
planes to Pakistan's 29. No wonder Air 
Chief Marshal Lal dismissed the London 
"Times" report in one word: "Rubbish!" 


BIKRAM VOHRA 
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eGangotri. 


Photographs by R. B. S. MANI 


TIME-HONOURED sport in Tamil Nadu is Many 

Virattu or Sallik-kattu in which a bull is made to 
run with a manji (rope) round its neck. Virattu means 
to chase the bull into running with fear and fury. To 
add to the confusion the drums are beaten vigorously. 
The rope around the néck—at times also across the 
sharpened horns of the bull—carries a prize, in appre- 
ciation of the valour, for its conqueror. Sallik-kattu, the 
other name for this game, means stopping and tethering 
(kattuthal in Tamil) the bull, running with a salli 
—a special kind of rope prepared from the tender 
shoots of tamarind trees. It is also said that this game 
is named after its founder Salli, a Yadhava, Manji 
Virattu is described as Earu Thazhuwal (gaining the 
hand of a beautiful girl in marriage as a prize for the 
victory over a ferocious bull) in Kaliththogai, an an- 
cient Tamil. poem of the Sangam period. The game has 


IN THE ARENA. Without any blood on the sand, the 


lection. 


game offers the excitement of a Spanish bullfight. 


been described as a mark of valour of the Aayars 
(cowherds) living in Mullai Land. Almost all thé mar- 
riages in Mullai Land were decided through the Manji 
Virattu. 

Nowadays the stake is no longer the hand of any 
beautiful girl. Manji Virattu has almost assumed a fes- 
tive gaiety. And the best catch now for conquering a 
bull is perhaps a piece of laced cloth, or a few silver 
coins, or an occasional gold piece tied around the neck 
of the bull or around its sharpened horns. However, 
neither the thrill of the game nor jts importance for 
the village folk has diminished. 

Kuthapar, Navalpattu and Kajamalai of Dirvchinas 
palli district, Tanjore, Ramnad and Tirunelveli are fa- 
mous centres of this game. 
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was just thinking...we've got ourselves a repaint job 
fo do...on that shabby old frige of ours. 


But we can’t have that thing 
squatting there, 
spoiling our appetites! 


Did I hear you say 
something about painting 
the frige just mow ? 
But isn'íit just a year 
that you've had it? 


You should have bought am Allwyn? | 
We've had ours 5 years and it hasmit AS 
even got a chip on its shoulder! 
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Only Allwyn friges are painted by the exclusive 
triple-coat process that makes sure that your 
frige keeps its coat on through many summers, 
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kis Is Willing 

sir—Looking at the July 25 WEEKLY 
Cover of those "Not Wanted in Pakistan" 
e, with the rise in your circ ulation 


Bar 


I have x 2 
fallen for the girl in the frock with the 
come-hither Jook. I am 22 and, if the girl 


is above 16, Barkis is willing. Since Bar- 
kis is willing, I don’t care if she is poor 
Las Jong as ‘Barkha’ too is willing. The 
girl Jooks just of the right standard for a 
poy like me who has studied just up to 
sid VIIL I can speak English, Tamil and 
Hindi, but language is no barrier, for my 
neart goes out to this poor refugee girl So 
can't you act as my matchmaker while 
keeping your hands off her? 


Madras K. M. CHELLIAH 


How Bra..zen ! 


Sir—The prudish catchline, "The Picture 
that Shocked America", and what follows 
under the photograph of Mrs Onassis 
in the WEEKLY of July 18, has shocked me. 
Jf such a caption had appeared in a 
magazine that stood for Culture, Heri- 
tage, Chastity and the like, I could have 
understood it. But of all persons, you have 
chosen to find fault with Mrs Onassis (the 
former Mrs Jacqueline Kennedy) for hav- 
ing married a second time and for having 
taken a stroll on the seashore without 
wearing a bra. What do you expect her 
to do? Do a penance beside the cemetery 
of Kennedy, wearing a burga? What is this 
“American Womanhood”? Some 
hotographer follows a beautiful woman 
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» z 
Ha DU and takes a snap. You 
ax E anhun ” for the woman's snap 
ae ish it. And then raise a cry of 

anhood Tarnished”? What a man! 
Tiruvannamalai A. SANKARAN 
Any Lady Typist To Spare? 


u SEMIS Devi Sivadas, in her "True 
MEE letter of June 13, states that she 
EER Dies a typewriter and, on that 
wane mands a machine of you, as you 
nas on letters being “neatly typewritten”. 

le you are at it, doling out typewriters 
to readers who wish to correspond with 
you, how about providing me, who am nei- 
ther neat nor able to type too well, with 
a pert little Jady typist? 2 


Poona VISPY S. WATCHMAKER 
'Cushioned' Toast 


: Sir—Whoever is in charge of the cater- 
ing establishment of the Central Railway 
that supplies tea and toast to passengers 
travelling between Bombay and Poona by 
the morning train that leaves V.T. around 
seven should be congratulated on sup- 
plying the only toast in the world which 
can be eaten easily by toothless persons. 
Unfortunately the majority of persons or- 
dering tea and toast are mot toothless. E 
have always noticed that, when tea and 
toast are given to us at Kalyan on our way 
to Poona, the toast is softer than the cushi- 
ons on which people sit. 


» Poona P. N. DRIVER 


Tulsi 


NEXT WEEK 
College Professors 


Vatsal gives an interesting and 
fact-filled lecture on the noblest—and worst- 
ession in the world, Also fasci- 
lies to Gauri Deshpande’s ques- 
tionnaire on how professors feel about their 
work. Photographs by Gurmeet Singh. 
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WATER SPORTS IN INDIA: We have ideal 
conditions for water-skiing, surfing and 
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HEAVEN, 


yachting... Jay Inder Singh and Photo- 
grapher Balkrishan go out to discover 
how big a splash water sports have 
made here. 


JUDGES MUST BE EXPENSIVE: Soli J. 


Sorabjee demands justice—salarywise. 
With R. K. Laxman’s inimitable car- 


toons. 


THE “DINNER DANCE”: What was Miss 


Sodawaterwalla’s grim secret? Bachi J. 
Karkaria and Mario report in hilarious 
detail on the night of the gout-ridden 


Generals. 


HELL, PARADISE: Story by 
Czechoslovak writer lvan Klima 
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INDIA PACKS A BIGGER PUNCH. PT-76 amphibian tanks on paraae—we have about 150 
of them. “Our forces are more than a match for Pakistan—in every arm and role,” said 
Defence Minister Jagjivan Ram recently. India has two armoured divisions and an ar- 
moured brigade. No longer will we have to field World War II vintage tanks against 
Pakistan’s Pattons. We even manufacture our own tanks—Vijayanta. 
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Will the situation in Bangla 
Desh lead to a war ketween Ins 
dia and Pakistan? The influx of 
refugees is mounting: the mili- 
tary oppression in Bangla Desh 
continues; the hawks in Pakis- 
tan will mot have a political set- 
tlement. On the other hand, Chi- 
na’s support to Pakistan and the 
aid and sympathy of the Ameri- 
can Government add up to a for- 
midable challenge. Must we— 
should we—be dragged into a 
war? 


by Dilip Mukerjee 


AT is India to do as Pakistan’s junta 

continues to dump its unwanted citi- 
zens on this country’s lap? The economic 
burden is heavy enough. It will be at least 
Rs 270 crores for six months. The world, 
increasingly aware of the dimensions of the 
tragedy, is willing to lend a helping hand, 
but the promises made so far imply that 
India will still have to foot three-fourths 
of the bill. And even if more help is forth- 
coming, cash offers no remedy for the hu- 
man and social problems created by the 
influx. 

The flow of refugees continues. The 
total which stood at 70,60,000 on July 31 
increases week by week. It is not Hindus 
alone who are still streaming into India. Also 
not to be missed is the impact on the peo- 
ple of Bangla Desh, Hindus and Muslims 
alike, of the reprisals against them by West 
Pakistani troops for the Mukti Fauj's acti- 
vities. Western journalists, who recently 
visited the area, speak of villages being 
razed and set on fire. The incidents are 
multiplying and along with them the 
number of people sent fleeing from their 
homes. 


Famine, Terror 


The shadow of famine also looms large 
over Bangla Desh. Even in a normal year, 
the area needs to import 1.7 m. to 2.0 m. tons 
of food to.supplement its own rice output 
of 10 m. tons. And this year much larger 
imports will be needed, three million tons 
at least, partly because the cyclone last 
November hit some of the best rice areas 
and partly. because dislocation of life since 
March has resulted in a large acreage being 
left untended. Supplies financed by humani- 
tarian aid will, no doubt, be offered to 
General Yahya Kh: n, but these cannot get to 
the people because the transport system is a 
shambles. Hunger may, therefore, give peo- 
ple, regardless of their religion, as big a 
push towards India as terror. As Sidney 
Schanberg of The New York Times says: 
"The crunch will come in two or three 
months." 


—Neal Batra 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL GAP is being closed 
—a surface-to-air guided missile. India has 


accepted Soviet help to produce air-to-air 
missiles for MIG jet fighters. In any encounter 


with Pakistan, tank warfare will play a deci- 
sive role—hence the importance of India's 


efforts to make anti-tank missiles. 
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5 “OUR JAWANS IN LADAKH. 


WILL CHINA PITCH IN TOO? The jawans 
of the 10 mountain divisions will then have 
to cope with the challenge. But they are bet- a 
ter trained today and better equipped to 1 


fight at snowy heights. India’s defence 


ing and special fuels. There are 6,000 tech- 
nicians working on our defence problems 


We have the 
equivalent of 15 divisions, excluding the 10 
divisions deployed on our northern borders. 
(A division is .about 18,000 strong.) As 
against this, Pakistan has 11 divisions all, 
jour of which are bogged down in the east. 
It is however hastily raising two more with 
arms and equipment supplied by China. 


West Bengal, which shelters four out 
of every five refugees, is already in the 
grip of intolerable social tensions, stem- 
ming mainly from a high level of urban 
unemployment. The lack of jobs is com- 
mon to all States but it is acuter in West 
Bengal largely because of à steady inflow i 
of migrants from across the border over 
the last 20 years. By mid-1969, the official oi OE à 
recorded inflow came to 4.7 million people, i fern 
but this tally excluded a million or 50 who 
trickled in without migration slips. 


Hence West Bengal already teetering 
on the brink, will be doomed if it has to 
accommodate the new refugees as vo 
except on a very temporary basis. The ProP- 
lem can be marginally alleviated by po 
persal but the scope for this is extrem y 
limited. The influx is already creating ten- 
sions in Assam and Meghalaya pecause of 
the fear that the refugees may be here e 
stay. Understandably, neither State wan! 
to be swamped by an alien 
could alter the iere character of the 
area. 
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“JAI JAWAN?” Lal Bahadur Shastri’s slogan has even greater significance today. Here is 
the late Prime Minister, addressing jawans in the Lahore sector during the Indo-Pak war 
of 1965. Our men gave a very good account of themselves and had an edge over the better 


equipped Pakistan armies. 


be found, as soon as possible, to get the 
refugees back to their homes in safety and 
honour. 


A credible political settlement between 
the junta and the East Bengalis could offer 
guarantees of safety which the refugees 
might be persuaded to accept. But General 
Yahya Khan's broadcast of June 28 clearly 
shows he is not looking for a rapprochement 
but only for quislings to provide a facade 
behind which the military occupation will 
continue. The Times, London, thought the 
broadcast sounded “as if it had been drafted 
by an adjutant for battalion orders”. The 
Daily Telegraph observed that General 
Yahya Khan evidently wanted to treat East 
Pakistan “as a kind of colony”. 


In unpublished personal letters to 
Yahya Khan last month, Prime Minister 


Edward Heath and Alexei Kosygin delicate- 


ly suggested a return to the negotiations, 


with the Awami League which were ter- 
minated by the army crackdown on March 
25. 

But these pleas have gone unheeded, 
proving that the hawks are in control in 
Islamabad. 


The hawks are being encouraged in 
their defiance by three factors. First, China's 
support voiced in a letter from Chou En- 
lai to General Yahya Khan, which included 
a warning to India that developments in 
Bangla Desh are "purely the internal affair 
of Pakistan which brooks no foreign inter- 
ference whatsoever.” If India dared to 
launch aggression, the Chinese Government 
and the people “will as always firmly sup- 
port Pakistan”. 


zation: eGangotri. 


This is on a par with the statement 
made by Marshal Chen Yi, China’s Foreign 
Minister, in Karachi on September 4, 1965, 
three days after the India-Pakistan conflict 
of 1965 was triggered off by Pakistan's ar- 
moured sortie into Chhamb. He declared 
that “if the situation is aggravated, it is cer- 
tain that China will give moral.and mate- 
rial support to Pakistan”. 


The Chinese have offered Pakistan $70 
million in commodity aid this year to re- 
lieve the economic strains of the war of 
occupation. They are also providing the 
arms and equipment Pakistan needs for the 
two new infantry divisions it is raising to 
replace those transferred to Bangla Desh. 


But the Generals know that China has 
only a limited capacity for baling them out. 
Far more important to them in many ways 
is the attitude of the United States, the 
chief source of economic aid, and also of 
the critical supplies of spares and ammu- 
nition for Pakistan’s U.S.-built war ma- 
chine. America is giving aid and comfort 
to the hawks by continuing arms supplies 
and by indicating that it will use its in- 
fluence to persuade the Aid Consortium to 
revise its stand against new aid. 


Given this U.S. posture, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the hawks are be- 
ing intransigent. In fact, the soft line taken 
by Washington carries another dangerous 
implication. It may mean that America will 


not kick up too much of a fuss if countries- 


like Turkey and Iran should choose to offer 
Pakistan military reinforcements—in thg 
shape of a loan of U.S.-built combat ur- 
craft, for example. In 1966 Iran acted as 
the channel for the transfer of 90 F-86 fight- 
ers from West Germany to Pakistan to nul- 
lify the embargo the U.S. had ostensibly 
placed on weapon sales. 


This is the reality India has to contend 
with. China's support, U.S. ambivalence 
and the solidarity and sympathy Pakistan 
has successfully evoked in. West Asia add 
up to a formidable challenge. This explains 
the time and effort New Delhi has put in 
to neutralise the line-up through a diplo- 
matic campaign which took Swaran Singh 
and several Cabinet Ministers abroad. A 


THE PRICE OF WAR soldiers and civilians, old and young—all have to pay. The last Indo-Pak war claimed 7,000 lives on both sides and 


11,000 were wounded. The total cost of the operation for India was Rs 50 crores. 
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powerful boost to this effort was provided 
by the World Bank; the report made by its 
survey team after a 10-day visit to Bangla 
'« Desh compared the devastation there with 


Pyerin and My Lai. 
are i 
` Already, countries like Britain, West 


Germany, Holland, New Zealand and Vene- 
a| A zuela have spoken up publicly against the 
junta’s folly. Even in America, public and 
Congressional opinion is increasingly irked 
with Nixon’s friendliness for the junta. This 
helps no doubt to isolate Pakistan in the 
international community but it does not 
bring a solution of the problem any nearer. 
The indignation being voiced in Pakistani 
media against Britain is a sure sign that the 
Generals feel they can afford to shrug off 
criticism as long as the powerful United 
States is on their side. 


The emboldened Generals are going 
ahead with the whitewash operation at the 
end of which they expect to have tame 
regimes installed in Dacca, aS well as in Isla- 
mabad which will function under the man- 
tle of martial law. So far the junta has 

4 been able to suborn only 22 out of the 167 
members of the National Assembly, as 8 
special correspondent of The Economist, 
London, reported from Dacca in the first 
week of July. Even these 22 are apparently 
not dependable collaborators; there are re- 
ports that one leading figure among them 
is planning to bolt the country. But minor 
mishaps like this are no 
Generals. In fact they 
cause a genuine politi t 1 
the Awami League would megn an intoler- 
able loss of face and destroy Nhe credibility 
of the military's claim to be the final arbiter 
of Pakistan's destiny. 


With any rapprochement thus ruled 
Out, the prospect in Bangla Desh is of à 
continuing confrontation between the Army 
"nd the people. After all ihat they have 


CC-0. Bhagavad 


QUR JAWANS HOIST THE INDIAN FLAG at the Haji Pir Pass in Pak-occupied Kashmir 
(during their advance in 1965. In any new confrontation, we may also have to contend with 
the Chinese menace. China ‘maintains 100,000 troops in Tibet, of which half are deployed 


gone through since March, there is no ques- 
tion of the Bangla Desh people resigning 
themselves to rule by the Army and its 


puppets. The implications of this need to 


be weighed very carefully in New Delhi 
from two angles. First, the refugees cannot 
go back while the confrontation lasts. Se- 
condly, prolonged instability in this area 
could create serious problems for the neigh- 
bouring regions of India. Reports of gun- 
running coming in from West Bengal indic- 
ate the shape of things to come. 


India's interests would be best served 
by a quick victory of the people of Bangla 
Desh in their struggle to assert their demo- 
cratic rights. It is not for India to judge 
whether the only way to secure these rights 
is by making Bangla Desh independent, or 
whether a solution can still be found with- 
in the framework of a confederation loosely 
tying the East wing with the West. But in 
either case the junta will have to be de- 
feated by the people first; that is the only 
way it can be brought to its senses. 


Question Of Intervention 


This brings to the fore the question 
whether India would need to intervene to 
cales now tilted heavily 


against the thinly armed Mukti Fauj. This 


ing, military hardware and 
safe sanctuaries behind the Indian border. 

ion between the two choices 
retical one. As the Fauj 
begins to suce with India's help, the 


junta is certain to strike against-this coun- 
try. To start with, it might try to ein 
parallel situation in Kashmir tyrone be 
same tactics of infiltration that it employe 


in 1965. It would hope to buil 
lscale war a$ 


ion into a ful 2 
tion in! conflict as to giv 


nationalise the 
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advance an alibi for its defeat in Bangla 
Desh. 


In sum a war between India and Pakis- 
tan may be the inescapable denouement of 
the events set in train by the junta’s folly. 


In fact it needs explaining why New 
Delhi has postponed taking action when a 
quick strike in April may have accomplished 
its objectives at a comparatively low cost. 
The junta had only about 14 battalions of 
combat troops in the East at the time after 
four Bengali battalions changed sides. But a 
strike then—before the dimensions of the 
problem had been grasped by the world 
at large—would have been gravely misun- 
derstood. It would have only helped Gene- 
ral Yahya Khan to trump up a new Agartala 
conspiracy case, connecting Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman with India, to mislead opinion wi- 
thin Bangla Desh and the world, The Chi- 
nese, as well as Pakistan's assorted friends 
in West Asia, would have taken advantage 
of the misunderstanding to jump into the 
fray. More important, India may have found 
itself at wars end responsible for relief, 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of Bangla 
Desh without help from any quarter. 


The scope for such misunderstandings 
is gradually diminishing; the International 
community is now far more aware of the 
compulsion of the situation than it was and 
can therefore exercise some restraining in- 
fluence on outsiders with an itch to fish in 
the troubled waters of the subcontinent. Yet 
it would be a mistake to exaggerate the 
restraints. There is nothing to stop China 
from pitching in, and its response this time 
may be of an altogether different order from 
Kashmir 


that of 1965. The fighting over 
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hem Karan. Pakistan lost 


97 tanks in one battle at Asal Uttar. Today India has greater armoured strength. In addition to 150 PT-76 amphibian tanks, we have 200 Cen- 
turions, 250 Shermans, 450 T-54 and T-55 and 250 Vijayanta medium tanks. : 


involved at no stage a threat to the existence 
of Pakistan or to the safety of Ayub Khan's 
political system. A war over Bangla Desh 
would imperil both, giving the Chinese a 
much bigger stake in frustrating an out- 
right victory for India. 


Before going into the war, New Delhi 
will, therefore, need to take into account 
the very real possibility of a Chinese push 
across the MacMahon line. The ten moun- 
tain divisions deployed along the Himala- 
yas will have to cope with this challenge; 
there is in any case no question of draw- 
ing upon them for a war with Pakistan. 
The divisions will, however, be badly 
handicapped if the orders to them are not 
te yield an inch of territory. This will leave 
them no room for manoeuvre and tie 
them down needlessly to vulnerable posi- 
tions, The country has to be educated in 
advance on the need for a flexible line of 
defence and for the short-term loss of 
territory that this may entail Lal Bahadur 
Shastri specifically allowed for. this con- 
tingency when he authorised a wider war 
in 1965 to take the pressure off Chhamb. 


As for Pakistan, India’s forces are, to 
quote Jagjivan Ram, more than a match 
for it “in every arm and in every role”. 
What the Defence Minister is taking cre- 
dit for is the build-up in strength effected 
since 1965, as a result of which India now 
packs a bigger punch. Pakistan has also 
added to its forces very considerably, but 
z accretions on the Indian side haye been 
of an order that give this country a de- 
cided edge. 

Excluding the two infantry divisions 
that Pakistan is now hastily raising, it has 
eleven altogether, of which over four are 


bogged down in the 


East, India has the 
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equivalent of fifteen divisions, excluding 
the ten deployed in the North. In 1965, Pa- 
kistan had six divisions of infantry in the 
West plus another in the East, while India 
had the equivalent of about twelve divi- 
sions. According to General J. N. Chaudhu- 
ri, the then Chief of the Army Staff, “the 
troops available on the western front were 
roughly equivalent to those of Pakistan”. 
This will certainly not be the case today 
with over a third of Pakistan’s strength tied 
up in the occupation of Bangla Desh. 


Our Armed Strength Today 


India now has two armoured divisións 
and an armoured brigade, thanks to a new 
division being raised since 1965. Pakistan’s 
strength in armour is about the same, but 
India has no longer to contend with the 
psychological handicap involved in field- 
ing World War II vintage tanks against 
Pakistan’s Pattons. 


In the air, India now has 30 squadrons 
of combat aircraft against 17 or 18 of Pa- 
kistan. This compares with 25 and 10 squa- 
drons in 1965, respectively, but the point to 
remember is that India’s 25 include 11 
equipped with obsolete aircraft like Mys- 
teres, Ouragons and Vampires, while Pakis- 
tan had the versatile F-86 and the super- 
sonic F-104 in its inventory. This techno- 
logical gap has been closed, thanks to the 
acquisition of MiG-21 and Sukhoi squadrons 
to replace the 11 phased out of service. 

On the high seas, India now has a 
submarine arm which it did not have in 
1965. Pakistan also has four submarines 
today (of which one has either just arrived 
or is due any day) against only one in 
1965. But the Indian Navy has added five 
Soviet-built patrol boats that should come 
in very handy in an anti-submarine role. 
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But even with the margin of strength . 
India has over Pakistan, a war this tie ~ 


wil be a much more grim business than 
in 1965. At that time, all that Pakistan was 
seeking to accomplish was to gain a bridge- 
head in Kashmir a la Israel—to force India 
to negotiate a peace on Islamabad's terms. 
India counter-attacked with the equally 
limited aim of seizing sufficient Pakistani 
territory to put itself in a better bargaining 
position. A secondary, and incidental, ob- 
jective was to cut Pakistan's military ma- 
chine down to size—as attempted in the 
battles of Phillora and Chawinda in the 
Sialkot sector in which Pakistan lost 170 
to 180 of its Patton tanks. But now the 
stakes are much higher for both sides. As 
anyone can see, the junta in Pakistan will 
not give in, like the Nazis in beleaguered 
Germany of 1945, unless pushed to the wall. 
If it does, it will not only lose Bangla 
Desh but may also be in danger of being 
swept aside in the West, where misgivings 
about the Army's domineering role are 
growing. 

Only mad dictators embark upon wars 
lightly. For India a decision to go to war 
implies taking very large risks because the 
hope of retaining an aggressive Pakistan 
as an offset to India’s strength is attractive 
not only to Peking but also to others. But 
whether India can avoid taking the risks 1s 
2 moot question. The answer to this de- 
pends a good deal upon nations like Ame- 
rica which sustain the Generals in Islama- 
bad in their 
madness, des- 2 
Dite professions 5 
of interest in 
peace and sta- 
bility in the 
Subcontinent. 
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by JAY INDER SINGH 


The Pakisíam Army eame into 
existence on August 14, 1947. 
Pakistan reeeived a third of the 
total assets of the British Indian 
Army—four infantry divisions 
and tem infantry brigades, im- 
eluding one para brigade. There 
were 45 infantry battalions, one 
armoured brigade with three 
medium (Sherman) regiments 
and three light armoured 
(Stuart) regimenis. Besides, 
they had eight artillery regi- 
ments and a proportionate num- 
ber of service units. 


Y 1954 Pakistan had raised its armed 
strength to eight infantry divisions 
(some of them incomplete), 17 brigades and 
62 infantry battalions. There was no in- 
crease whatsoever in its armour. The artil- 


EV. lery was raised from eight to 19 regiments. 


Very soon after signing the pact with 
the US in 1954, Pakistan raised a new corps 
j and a new armoured division and equipped 

be them with US-made Patton tanks. A 
aew armoured brigade made up of three 
regiments was equipped with Shermans. Air 
A bases were established at Mauripur, Sar- 
* godha and Peshawar and naval dockyards 
at Karachi, Chalna and Chittagong were 
modernised. 


At the time of the 22-day War of Sep- 
tember, Pakistani strength had risen to one 
corps, two armoured divisions, three armour- 
ed brigades, seven infantry divisions, 19 in- 
fantry brigades, one anti-aircraft brigade, 18 
armoured regiments, 18 field regiments, 
seven medium regiments, seven heavy mor- 
tar batteries, four composite field batteries, 
four heavy regiments, seven light anti-air- 
craft regiments, 59 infantry battalions and 
a para group. The total approximate strength 
of the Army was 2,48,000, including 8,270 
officers and 8,540 Junior Commissioned 


Officers. 


Sector 


»- gades, 


PRESENT DEPLOYMENT O 


EAST PAKISTAN RIFLES * 


PARAMILITARY FORCES 


STRENGTH 


AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY. ae 


Border with India and Burma 


WEST PAKISTAN RANGERS 


FRONTIER CORPS b 


figures not available 


Border with India from Sialkot to the 
Arabian Ses 


Cease Fire line in Pakistan Occupied —— 
Kashmir and border with Afghanistan 
and fran. 


PAKISTAN OCCUPIED 
KASHMIR RANGERS 


RAZAKARS 
ANSARS 
MUJAHIDS” 


* EPR has gone over to Bangla Desh 


After the 1965 conflict, Pakistan almost 
doubled its Army strength. It has raised 
three Corps Headquarters (II, III. and IV 
Corps), four infantry divisions (9, 16, 18, 
and 23), elements for Six Armoured Divi- 
sion and 11 Infantry Division. 


ES — RÓMÁi 


THE ARMY 
Organisation Approximate 
Strength 
Section 10 
Platoon 40 
Company 125 
Battalion 875 
Brigade 2,900 
Division 18,025 


Today there are four corps. The head- 
quarters of I and IV Corps are at Kharian 
and Multan respectively. There are two 
armoured divisions with six armoured bri- 
11 infantry divisions with 33 infantry 
(There are reports of two new 
divisions being raised with Chinese assist- 
ance.) There is one independent infantry 
brigade group and a corps of Special Ser- 
vice Group (SSG) with three commando 
battalions. They also have an anti-aircraft 
brigade with six light anti-aircraft regi- 


brigades. 
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CE (By Type And Squadrons) 


M 


F THE PAKISTAN AIR FOR 


Total 24 Squadions 
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AER 


figures not available 


Cease Fire Line between Muzzafarabad 
and Bhimba. 


They form the second line of defence 
in EAST PAKISTAN, WEST 
PAKISTAN AND PAKISTAN 
OCCUPIED KASHMIR. 


Total: 2.00,000 


ments and two heavy. anti-aircraft regi- 
ments. 

Pakistan has laid considerable em- ž 
phasis on training in guerilla warfare. Dur- —— 
ing the 1965 conflict, trained guerillas in- —— 
filtrated into Jammu and Kashmir, while 
some were dropped by parachute at Pathan- 
kot, Adampur and Halwa. However Opera- 
tion ‘Gibraltar’, as it was called, flopped. 
Most guerillas surrendered voluntarily or 
were captured by villagers. This failure led 
to change in the selection and training of 
guerillas. The SSG is now training some 400 
to 500 men annually at Cherat Twelve 
battalions have already been put through a 
course m guerilla and jungle warfare. 


The Pakistan Civil Armed Force was 
raised in the autumn of 1947 to guard the 
country’s international porders. They are also 
responsible for the internal security in the 
frontier regions of the country. The Force is 
armed with light and medium calibre wea- 
pons. In times of peace the Force is under 
the control of the respective provincial 
governments. But, in the event of an emer- 
gency, they are placed under the operational 
command of the Army. It is very much like 
our Border Security Force. 
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India vs Pakistan f 


Militarily, India and Paki- 
stan are third-rate powers: both 
eountries are poor. Yet they 
spend enormous sums om arma- 
ments. The tables- given here 
provide a comparative study of 
the military strengths of India 
and Pakistan. They relate to 
manpower figures of the regular 
forees, paramilitary forces, 
militias and reserves—also 
strengths of active fleets and air | Sra ovens Dee 
arms. The defemee budgets of MY 970-71): Rs 110.11 


. the two powers, as in July 1970, F E ; 
are also summarised. | rN dh. d. 


INDIA 


Total Armod Force 
930.000 


Itti 


LU 


Total Strength 
3.00,000 3 x 
(including 25,000 Azad Kashmir Troops) 


Total Strength 
8,00,000 


Independent Armoured Brigades 


ie Infantary Divisions 13 Infantary Divisions 


me 


| [ems Emme o D | 
mE | | e 


J. I. S. K. 


. Parachute Brigades 


M4 Sherman M47 Patton 
M-48 Patton. T-54/55 Chinese T-59 tanks, 


Centurion 57 
© M4A3 Sherman 1-54 

AME T-55, Vijayanta medium tanks, 

.PT-76, -AMX13, M3AL Stuart light tanks. 


M-24 Chaffee & M-41 Bulldog light tanks. 
M-113 APCs 


Artillery 
3,000 Pieces 


Artillery 
900 Pieces 


> 


25-pounders, 105 mm & 155 mm Howitzers 
Cobra anti-tank missiles. f 


Air Defence Brigade — 1 
H-13 Helicopters — 20 
Light Helicopters — 40 


16,000 ton Aircraft Carrier 


Submarines (ex- Soviet F class) 


Anti-submarine frigates 5 
3 
Ea 
Ewa. 


Naval Air Force—Sea Hawk Attack aircraft, 
Alize Maritime Patrollers, 
Alouette Il helicopters 


W Aircraft Carrier 


Submarines 


Cruisers 


British 25-pounders — 
00 mm and 130 mm Soviet guns. 
Anti-aircraft artillery units— 20 


Destroyers destro 


- Anti-aircraft frige 


Anti-submarine | 
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Other escort ves 
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à Survey Ships 
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| Naval Air force 


Population - 
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AIR FORCE 


INDIA PAKISTAN 


Combat Aucraft—625 Combat Aucraft— 270 


Total Strength —90 000 Men 


Canberra B (1) light bombers 


— 
Caubera PR 57 reconnaissance 
aucraft 


MiG 19 interceptas 
F-104A interceptors 


MiG 21 Interceptors 


Gnat/F-56 fighter/ground attack 


HF-24 Marut IÀ hgħhter/ mound attack 


Mystere IV fighter/fighter bombers 


Lockheed L—1049 Super Constellation 
maritime ceconnamsaimce gucratt 


craft. C 47 C19 etd 
HS-748 and Caubou 


Transport An 
An 12. Ouer 


Hebcopters: Bell-47, Kaman -438 
& Alouette Ht 


T-6. 1-33, T-378 & Mirage NiO 


140 


Helicopters Mc 4, Alouette Ht 
Bell-47 

Guidebne 2 surtace-tasa nestle 

fauachers 


SU 7b Fite hohtaa bombers 


(Beng delivered by the USSR, only 2 
quadros believed 10 be 


operational sevice) 
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by K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


What are our options? A war 
brings death to many, less of 
limbs to many more. A war puts 
back the cloek, economie, so- 
eial, eultural. But the feeding 
and elothing and having nine 
million refugees ean also break 
our hacks. What are we to do? 


NDIANS in general have no intimate ac- 
quaintance with war. They have no 
precise idea of the nature of a limited war. 
The question is relevant in the context of 
Indo-Pak relations today. Should India re- 
sort to a limited- war to solve the immense 
$ problems. created by Pakistan’s action in 
Bangla Desh and the consequent influx of 
| millions of refugees into this country? One 
commentator recently remarked that there 

had been no instance in history of a nation 
going to war on account of refugees. He 
forgot that there was no instance in his- 
tory of seven million people being pushed 
across a national frontier. Also, the com- 
mentator overlooked the fact that the Pa- 
lestinian refugees have been the cause of 


belligerency in West Asia over the last 23 
years. (Remember these are much fewer 
than the East Bengalis who have come to 
India for refuge.) 


-Four Illusions 


Ever since the struggle in Bangla Desh 
began, following the deliberate Pakistani 
massacre on the night of March 25, we in 
India have been deluding ourselves with 
one illusion after another. The first is that 
the Pakistani Army will not be able to es- 
tablish control over the 75 million people 
of Bangla Desh. Nursing this illusion, noth- 
ing was done to put pressure on Pakistan: 
our Army was not moved into the West 
Pakistan border—en action taken by Nehru 
in 1850 under similar circumstances and 
which in turn led to the Nehru-Liaqat 
Pact. (The result was that Pakistan was 
able to transfer with impunity two-and-a- 
half divisions more of its Army to Bangla 
Desh to complete its military reoccupation.) 


Another illusion is that Pakistan will 
not be able to bear the economic burden 


of the military operations and the loss of . 


exports from Bangla Desh. Its budget for 
1971-72, announced on June 26, reveals 


that Pakistan has been able to absorb these 
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costs within its budget. The loss of exports 
from Bangla Desh to the extent of 23 per 
cent compared with last year's has been 
offset by an expansion of exports from West 
Pakistan to the extent of 24 per cent. 


The Pakistanis have heavily trimmed 
their development plans, tightened their 
belts and cut down their luxury imports. 
Their military junta is very much unlike 
the Indian elite. For them political interests 
are more important than economic consi- 
derations; they are prepared to sacrifice, 
albeit temporarily, economic development 


for the sake of the integrity of their country 


as they see it. 


It is believed that world opinion and 
the threats of aid being cut off will com- 
pel the Pakistani military junta to arrive 
at a "political settlement" with the leader- 
ship of Bangla Desh. No one, however, has 


Spelt out such a political settlement. It bas - 


become evident that all that the aid-giviDE 
countries will do is to postpone announce- 
ment of fresh aid commitments. But the 
United States has indicated that it may 
consider unilateral aid to Pakistan. Accord- 
ing to M. M. Ahmed, Economic Adviser to 
the President of Pakistan, Rs 1,010 million 
worth of project aid, Rs 1,010 million worth 
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of commodity aid and Rs 540 million worth 
of food aid are still in the pipeline as a spill- 
over from the last two years. This must sec 
Pakistan through for a few more months. 
Pakistan has also unilaterally postponed its 
debt repayments, thereby improving its 
ways-and-means position in regard to for- 
eign exchange. In fact, as a result, its bal- 
ance-of-payments position has improved 
since March last. 


Far from discontinuing arms supply, 
j America bas announced that $35 million 
d worth of military aid will be delivered. In 
1 fact this $35 million is the marked-down 
value of equipment—the real value is like- 
Jy to be many times more. 


President Yahya Khan in his broad- 
cast of June 28 slammed all doors against 
any political settlement. He brazenly an- 
nounced that he would impose a constitu- 
tion and that the martial law would con- 
tinue even after civilian rule was restored. 


PAK PLANES vs OURS 


a few months back, giving the P. 
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Pakistan also has roughly 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja Natio geal 


He has also announced that he would dis- 
qualify Awami League members and con- 
duct by-elections to fill those seats, pre- 
sumably with quislings. 


The myth that the Mukti Fauj would 
be able to inflict damage on the Pakistani 
Army, immobilised by the monsoon, has been 
exploded. Another myth sedulously foster- 
ed is that, as the Mukti Fauj steps up its 
activities with people joining it and being 
trained, the cost of occupation for Pakistan 
will increase to intolerable levels, leading 
to a gradual disengagement of the Pakistani 
Forces. This theory does not stand scrutiny. 


If tbe Liberation Force becomes more 
active, it is likely that the Pakistani Army 
will terrorise the people with greater force 
so as to inhibit them from giving shelter 
to the partisans, and also to impress upon 
the Mukti Fauj leaders that their activities 
will attract severe reprisals on their own 
people. As scarcity is likely to develop in 


Mirage I 


Last year Pakistan acquired 26 MESS Ie an edge over India. The Mirage m, 
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THE AUTHOR K. SUBRAHMANYAM, 42, 
has been Director of the Institute for De- 
fence Studies and Analysis since 1968. How- 
ever, the views expressed in this article are 
those held by him personally. Mr Subrah- 
manyam joined the Indian Administrative 
Service in 1951 and served in the Ministry 
of Defence from 1962 to 1966. 


Bangla Desh before the October harvest 
comes in, the next two months will witness 
fresh waves of refugees into this country. 


In these circumstances, the problem 
cannot be solved except by unilateral ac- 
tion by India. The international community 
has not shown any inclination to assist In- 
dia in its efforts. The aid which it receives 
is only a small fraction of what It spends 
vn refugees—and there is no guarantee that 
even this little aid will continue. 


If we recognise Bangla Desh or step 
up our aid to the Mukti Fauj to an ex- 
tent that it will lead to the liberation of 
portions of Bangla Desh, we must be pre- 
pared for one thing: Pakistan’s natural re- 
action of converting the issue of Bangia 
Desh into a full-fledged Indo-Pak war. 


There is nothing to be gained by alt 
the time assenting that India will not go to 
war under any circumstances. Such assen- 
tions may lead to à miscalculation of our 
intentions and the compulsions on this coun- 
try and the limits of our patience. In the 
present situation, such an attitude will only 
further strengthen the intransigence of the 
Pakistani military junta by decreasing their 
uncertainties. 

So long as the rest of the world thinks 
that peace in the subcontinent will not be 
disturbed, there will be no strong incentive 
to suspend military aid or even such types 
of economie aid which sustain Pakistan in 
its military operations in Bangla Desh. It 
is only the threat of war or war itself 
which will compel the countries of the 
world to take more drastic action to put 
pressure on Pakistan. 

Gandhijis name is invoked in support | 
of the thesis that India should not consider —— 
war as an option. This is a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the Mahatma's philosophy. Gan- 
dhiji was à revolutionary who fought against 
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by Dr Rafiq Zakaria 


The Mukti Fauj is no longer just an enthusiastie but disorganised 
band of patriots. lt has grown into a full-fledged fighting foree with 
naval and air units. As a highly trained guerilla force, it is deter- 
mined to erack the backbone of Yahya’s forces. 


2 n Mukti Fauj had a bad start; it rose 

out of the ashes of the victims of Yahya 

Khan's genocide in East Bengal Neither 

its leaders nor the people were ready for the 

ordeal that was thrust on them. Overnight 

a non-violent movement had to resort to 

force and turn itself into an armed rebellion 

to defend the homes and lives of millions of 

/ their people in Dacca, Chittagong, Sylhet 
and other areas. 


Sheikh Mujibur Rehman behaved like 
a Gandhi but Yahya and his Generals—des- 
pite their Sandhurst training—had none of 
the British sense of fairplay. They behaved 
worse than a Chenghiz or a Timur and un- 
leashed an unparalleled reign of terrcr. 


Unnerved, the Sheikh allowed himself 
to be arrested.and thus deprived the lihe- 
ration movement of his charismatic leader- 
ship. Had he gone underground as Lenin 
or de Gaulle had done, he would have given 
much greater push, dynamism and strength 
to the liberation struggle. 


The young boys and girls from the 
universities in East Bengal, encouraged by 
the defiance of the officers and men of the 
East Bengal Rifles, struck back, supremely 
confident that no army could suppress the 
united and determined resolve of 75 million 
people. In their enthusiasm, they allowed 
themselves to believe that liberation was 
round the corner; the Indian press and the 
radio, without verifying the facts, broadcast 
all sorts of sensational news, which .made 
the Bengalis live in a world of make- 
believe. Tikka Khan killed! Dacca liberated! 

Chittagong destroyed! Pak Army routed! 


However, as the military monster rose 
and spread its tentacles, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Bengalis were butchered. Millions 
fled to India. Soon the hard and bitter real- 
ities of the situation compelled the leader- 
ship of Bangla Desh to reorganise their 
forces and prepare themselves to meet 

force by force. The initial shock of retreat 
was, no doubt, great but in Colonel A. G. 
Osmani—a retired Pakistani Officer—they 


“SHONAR” BANGLA DESH. 
Liberation Army take up posi- 


This was in Av 
— the Mukti Bahini relies on i 
AA awaing communication by bowen 
up bridges, culverts and railway lines. 


DEFENDING 


Troops of the 
one in the centre of Jessore. 


found a leader who had both the intelli- 
gence and daring to put the Mukti Fauj on 
sound military lines. It goes to his credit 
that within a matter of weeks he has achiev- 
ed almost the impossible. 


The Mukti Bahini has more than a 
hundred thousand trained fighters, whd have 
been given an intensive, almost 24 hours-a- 
day training in tough guerilla warfare. Its 
backbone is the 10,000 fully trained officers 
and men of the East Bengal Regiment and ^ 
the paramilitary East Bengal Rifles, who re- 
volted in the early days of the liberation 
movement; the recruits are mostly young 
Muslim students from the universities in 
East Bengal, who have joined the training 
camps in their thousands to avenge the 
blood of their kith and kin. More than fifty 
thousand of them are already in action and 
their performance has amazed foreign 
correspondents in Bangla Desh. 


Writes David Greenway of the Ameri- 
can Time magazine, after a visit to the ‘in- 
surgent forces’: "In recent weeks, resistance 
has steadily mounted. The army response 
has been a pattern of harsh reprisals for 
guerilla hit-and-run forays, sabotage and 
assassination of collaborators. But the Mukti 


Bahini, the Bengali liberation forces, have 
blasted hundreds of bridges and culverts, 


j 
i 
paralysing road and rail traffic." ^ | 


Their operations are not confined to the 
areas bordering on Indian territory; they 
are so widespread that the Pakistani Army 
have been ordered not to leave their bar- 
racks after 3.00 p.m.! The freedom fighters 
have several times knocked out the main 
power station in Dacca itself, despite its 
being heavily guarded by Pakistani forces; 
likewise they have completely severed the 
Dacca-Chittagong railway and made it un- 
serviceable. 


According to a Dutch journalist, Ouno /$ 
Reitsma: “The Mukti Fauj has recently ; 
shown impressive progress in guerilla war- 


fare. Bomb blasts at odd hours are part--< ' gs 


the life at Dacca... (they have) assassinat- ^; 
ed peace committee members for collaborat- 
ing with the Yahya regime. The Yahya Army ^^ 
is jittery." A view which has been endorsed 
by other foreign correspondents, who have 
reported that the Pakistani President's writ 
did not run beyond “district towns and com- 
munication centres". 


Estimates of the Pakistani casualties 
vary but even the most conservative put it 
at more than 25,000 either dead or seriously 
injured. However, the most intense work 
has been done in the eastern sector, where 
the two heroes of the liberation struggle, 
Major Zia Khan and Major Khaled Moshar- 
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raf, have produced remarkable results. As 
the special correspondent of the London 

- Times, after observing -at ‘close quarters 
several forward positions, reported: “A new 
phase has begun in the armed struggle for 
East Pakistan’s independence. After spend- 
ing a few days with Bangla Desh liberation 
forces (Mukti Fauj), I cannot see the Pak- 
istani Army finding it easy to cope with 
them.” 

The training given to the freedom fight- 
ers is extremely strenuous; they are taught 
not only how to use fire-arms and gun- 
powder but also how to live on the land 
for days together, eating whatever the earth 
could provide, including roots of the trees 
or even frogs or snakes. Moreover, they 
have to exist on the meagrest possible food 
supply, with bare shelter or none at all and 


rces, have with no possibility of any medical care. 
1 culverts, | 
a| a Stern Resolve 

ned to the They do not mind the strenuous training 
tory; they and difficult conditions. The motivation be- 
tani Army hind their resolve is most powerful; having 
their bar- Jost their dearest ones in the most ghastly 
m fighters conditions imaginable, they are convinced 
the main that no Bengali can survive with honour 
lespite its without the liberation of his land. As 
ini forces; Major Khaled Mosharraf told Mr Amal- 
vered the endu Das Gupta of The Statesman: “...the 
ide it un- margin between life and death has become 


so narrow in Bangla Desh that the hazards 
" of joining the Mukti Fauj are no longer an 
list, Oune_Qy >. Soa ee j E 
ecentl MILI : 
rilla n d The result is that every day between 
300 and 400 young Bengalis are enrolling 
tiàmselves enthusiastically in the training 


issassinat- ' 
'ollaborat- ) camps that have sprung up in sunken pad- 
hya Army n dies, jutefields and banana groves all over 
| endorsed Bangla Desh. According to one correspond- 
who have ent, who lived for some time in some of these 
ent's writ camps, the spirit of the boys was excellent. 
and com- Split into groups under separate commands, 
it was a sight for him to see these young 
guerillas parading on improvised grounds 
casualties in fields or marshy lands. The number of 
ive put it camps exceed a hundred, with an average 
seriously strength of about 3,000 trainees in each; 
nse work many of them are manned by college pro- 
or, where fessors or principals, who themselves have 
struggle, been given adequate military training for 
| Moshar- 


the purpose. The cooperation from the vil- 
lagers is most heartening; many of them 
come to the camps with their own sons and 
request the commander to train them to be 
good soldiers. 

Colonel Osmani, the commander-in-chief 
of the Mukti Bahini, has considerably 
Systematised not only the training of these 
guerillas but also the operational side. Apart 
from the list of the trainees, with their par- 
ticular aptitudes properly noted, a logbook 
is maintained on the number of strategic 
places, in particular the power stations and 
factories bombed, trains and bridges blown 
Up, police stations attacked and the number 
of Pakistani soldiers and their civilian col- 
laborators killed. All these activities are 
depriving the Pakistani Army of any local 
Support; despite all sorts of temptations, 
only a handful have collaborated with them. 
And where cooperation seems lukewarm 
to the guerillas, they resort to terror tactics. 


Loren Jenkins of Newsweek, after a 

a tour of the eastern region, cited two iatan 
~ S9: “In the Ganges Delta town 

Khulna, two pro-army officials—Ghulam 
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TODAY THEY HAVE GONE UNDERGROUND. The Mukti Bahini have become experts in 
the use of firearms and dynamite, can live on meagre rations in the open and without me- 


dical care. The London Times Correspondent wrote: “I cannot see the Pakistani Army 


finding it easy to cope with them." 


Sarwar Mullah and Abdul Hamid Khalna— 
recently received “red letters" from rebel 
groups marking them for assassination. Des- 
pite the fact that both men surrounded 
themselves with bodyguards or razakars 
(pro-government vigilants), both were dead 
within a week. Bengali rebels gunned down 
Hamid in broad daylight. And a fierce band 
of black-masked guerillas stoned Sarwar's 
home, routed the corps of razakars, then 
lopped off Sarwar's head and took it with 
them." 


In less than four months, the achieve- 
ments of the Mukti Bahini are incredible; 
they have stunned not only foreign press 
observers but even the usually sceptical 
foreign diplomats. As one of them disclosed 
to an American journalist: “Yahya Khan 
and the military high command thought 
they could terrorise the Bengalis. The result 
has been just the opposite. Sure, the Ben- 
gali has been frightened. But he has also 
been made to hate as he never did before— 
and he realises that it is only through vio- 
lence that he has a chance to free himself." 


Fond of poetry and politics, the Bengali 
has given up both now and is concentrating 
on learning how to destroy and kill; it is 
amazing to see the speed with which he has 
mastered this art. To quote Martin Wool- 
cott of the Guardian: * ..the military hos- 
pital in Dacca is, according to one report, 
taking in 40 or 50 casualties a day from the 
province... The curfew has been lifted in 
Dacca but curfews still apply in most of the 
province's district capitals. . - Schools remain 
closed in many towns. Virtually all eo 
aid projects are in suspension and Wes ue 
technicians have been stopped in the stree' 
in Dacca and warned it would be dangerous 
for them to stay. Bengali civil servants, sti 
AS posts, have received letters urging 
tion, while the managers 


their non-cooper "E e had shrouds delivered 


w weeks ago; the latest 


This was à fe 3 t 
position is much worse. In a full a su 
vey in London's prestigious Sunda: ah 
Murray Seyle reported that the sen M 
suffered by the Pakistani Army W 


creasingly heavy. This was evident from the 
“sad cargoes” carmed from Dacca by the 
planes of Pakistan International Airlines. 
Seyle saw among the injuredicarried by the 
planes many whose legs had been. blown 
off by mines or whose chests were full of 
bullet wounds. As the military hospitals 
were already full, the wounded soldiers had 
to be sent for treatment to West Pakistan. 
These “sad cargoes” occupied more than a 
quarter of each PIA plane. 


People risk their ‘lives to provide the 
fighters with necessary support and shelter. 
In Dacca, for instance, boys, hawking news- 
papers, slip into them the mimeographed 
communiques from the Bangla Desh Gov- 
ernment. In the countryside, men plying the 
ferryboats whisper to the passengers the 
latest activities of the Mukti Bahini, 


That is why the guerillas have succeed- 
ed so effectively; in some of the sectors— 
according to foreign observers—their bases 
have become almost impregnable to the 
Pakistani Army. The strong ones are Jes- 
sore area—near the Western border—and 
the district of Sylhet. The Gopalganj swamp 
area, in the south of Faridpur District and 
the Madhupur Forest Reserve, almost in the 
heart of Bangla Desh, between Dacca and 
Mymensingh, are being organised for more 
effective action. 

Major Himayat Uddin, now a legendary 
force in Faridpur district, has even stated: 
"We are now settled down and equipped 
with heavy arms and ammunition so that 
we can fight face to face with the Pakistan 
Army." 


But for such direct confrontation to suc- 
ceed, the Mukti Bahini must have anti- 
aircraft guns and air cover. And experienged 
and well-trained volunteers from friendly 
countries to operate these sophisticated 
equi pments, 
Will, they have 
these? On the 
answer to this 
depends how 
quickly the Mu- 
kti Bahini will 
finish the job. 


d 
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tenfold since 


T was only after 1947 that Indian Ship- 
ping could look up again. 


Then India had only 59 ships—almost 
all deployed along our coastal waters or in 
carrying merchandise to and from countries 
^ like Burma and Cerion, India occupiea aa 
t strategic position in the an 

ales ae the regions of South-East Asia. 
It could become the most vital link bet- 


* 


THE SPECTACULAR GROWTH in the numbe 
Independence. In 1947-48, earn 
By 1969-70 they had soared to Rs 121 crores. 


Jodia has a vast coastline of over 5,600 kilometres 

and a 
exeellent harbours stretehing from Kandla to Caleutta. India also 
has had a great maritime past. The first evidence of Indian Ship- 


ping is to be found among the archaeologieal remains of 
daro, whieh are some 5,000 years old. However, of Mohenjo- 


the supreme naval power, deliberately killed Indian Sh 
did not want any rivals anywhere. n Shipping. They 
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MN M T sita nt 


r of Indian ships has increased the earnings 
ings from shipping were a mere Rs 2} EH 


ehaim of 


the British, as 


ween the highly industrialised West 

| and 
me nations of East Asia. It is with this fu- 
ure in view that we set about buildin 
ships and harbours. fy 


Our Five-Year Plans were like nau 
milestones marking our progress Bra 
world of shipping. Starting with 59 ships 
of about 1.92 GRT on August 15, 1947, in 
four years we added 35 ships (3,72 lakh 


by Sardar Iqbal Singh 


Former Deputy Minister 
for Shipping and Transport 


GET) to our merchant fleet. Thereafter the 
pace of progress was stepped up with each 
Five-Year Plan. From about 126 ships (4.80 
lakh GET) by the end of the First Plan, 
our fleet was increased to 172 ships (858 
lakh GRT) by the end of the Second Plan; 
to 221 ships (15.40 lakh GRT) by the end of 
the Third Plan; and to 251 ships (21.24 lakh 
GRT) by March 1969. 


How Much Trade Do We Carry ? 


It is heartening to note that in the last 
year the number of our ships rose to 259 
(23.29 lakh GRT). In short, from 1948 to 
1969, Indian tonnage has increased by 
over 1,000%, whereas the world tonnage has 
increased only by about 163%. 


This expansion has enabled Indian ships 
to carry an increasing share of our interna- 
tional trade. In 1958 our fleet carried only 
6.50 per cent of the total seaborne inter- 
national trade of 17.71 million tonnes. Ín 
ten years time the share jumped to al- 
most double. It carried 12.90 per cent of 
the world trade of 43.04 million tonnes in 
1966. In 1969, the share was about 18.50 
per cent of the seaborne trade of 51.87 
million tonnes. These figures include not 
only general cargo carried by the liner 
shipping but also bulk cargo, like iron 
ore, foodgrains, fertilisers and crude oil. 
These commodities together form about 70 
per cent of the total volume of India's trade 
by weight, bringing down the overall share 
of Indian Shipping considerably. What is 
important is that Indian ships carry a much 
larger proportion of generalcargo. Our share 
in the liner trade has gone up to as high 
as 45 per cent. With the addition of about 
one million GRT by the end of the Fourth 
Plan, the country’s share in the overseas 
overall trade is expected to go up from the 
present 18.50 to about 40 per cent. In terms 
of foreign exchange earnings by the Indian 


THERE IS ALWAYS A CROWD on the 
xd |i passenger lines, yet many of these 
Ies d to be closed down on account of 
faring a lade Bette cesa ergo frode i 
tirely by Indian alins. uus one 
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next term. 
Prime Minister in 1966, The Oxford Mail 
(which has a greater regard for truth than 
you) headlined the news item with: “Ox- 
ford Girl Sent Down By Somerville Makes 
Good”. Why suppress truth by slurring over 
her failures and simply stating that she stu- 


t died at Oxford for “a few months”? 

2, Organising a Vanar Sena (“Monkey 
the | ' Brigade") during the 1930 Nationalist 
each i Movement, when she was 13, was merely a 
(4.80 child’s prank. 
^lan : 

1 3. It is a complete myth that "she was 
iE: beaten by the Police" and that she "faced 
ap the bullets". (Swaruprani, mother of Jawa- 
UM harlal, was indeed beaten by the Police in 
lakh 1930 but never Indira.) During the move- 

ments before 1942, Indira was either too 
| small or away at school, college or out of 
India. And, in 1942, Government picked her 
last up and sent her to jail before she had any 
259 "opportunity" to be beaten up by the Police 
8 to or to face bullets. 
Mid The trouble is that Mrs Gandhi is so 
F enraptured by the myth created about her 
by her sycophant circle that she’s actually 
hips come to believe that it is the reality! 
xU New Delhi V. S. CHAWLA 
only 
ter- 
. In Sir—You have very conveniently omit- 
al- ted from the "Indira Calendar" of March 14 
t of the fact that she proposed Sanjiva Reddy's 
s in name for Presidentship. Also, it would have 


OY f em more appropriate if you had added that 
S, h T 
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“filmi” 


indentured labour, ^ 
cially | influential—Fatima 


black and white. 


nique used to restore them. 
able Opinion. 


Mahavir Adhikari's 
novel, ^The Search", 


When Mrs Ga ndhi became 


THE FABULOUS KAPOORS:—Father 
—sons—grandsons: Bunny Reuben 
writes on the three generations of 

success of this amazing 

family. With never-before-seen pic- 
tures. First of three articles. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
now commer- 


studies their unenviable position 


today. Photographs in colour and 


: intings. 

AMRITA SHER-GIL: Her paintings, 
only 30 years old, are deteriore une 
Usha Rai describes the new tech- 


RAJINDER PURIS Kact And inimit- 


: t excerpt from 
EOUMANT DANS! a. forthcoming 


Sanjiva Reddy was defeated, instead of not- 
ing that “V. V. Giri was elected". That 
would have given a true Picture of the fact 
that the Indira Calendar is stranger than 
fiction. 


Madras HANSRAJ J. ASHER 


"The Fourth-Rate Estate" 


Sir—Many thanks for "The Fourth- 
Rate Estate" by Rajinder Puri and "Only 
at Night and Secretly” by Tara Para- 
meswaran (March 7). Purj aptly sums up 
the main shortcoming of the English langu- 
age press when he says: “Criticism of auth- 
ority in the national press goes up to a 
point. But, before it can assume the dimen- 
sions of a real running debate, the press 
almost always scurries back from confront- 
ation to a safe perch outside the arena.” 
This is more especially true of the daily 
press. Puri has also correctly exposed the 
Oversensitive and short-sighted nature of 
our press reaction to uncomplimentary 
films or reports by foreigners. 

In “Only at Night and Secretly”, the in- 
nate strength and majestic traits of the 
character of Grandfather are finely depicted. 
The serene atmosphere and the purposeful 
life (in a South Indian setting) of a charm- 
ing bygone age are brought fully to life. 
The introduction and the symbolism of the 
elephant are very apt. The story is a re- 
freshing departure from the snobbishly in- 
tellectual fare of recent times. 


Berhampur D. V. RAMA RAO 
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‘being of ereation) and Right 


. Nirvana, or release from the 


And Mahavir 


Text by SARAYU DOSHI 
Photographs by Vinod L. Doshi 


The first and the last of the 
Jaina Tirthankaras—Rishabha 
and Mahavir—oceupy a place 
of honour among the twenty- 
four *tpath-makers^ of the seet. 
The Jains are today divided into 
two groups—Svetambaras and 
Digambaras. Right Faith (abso- 
lute reliance om the Tirthan- 
kara). Right Cognition (correct 
understanding of the Jain view 
of life, assigning 2 soul to every 


Conduct (summed up in five 
vows) are the principles to be 
followed for the attainment of 


eyele of birth. 


HE GODS of the Jains are not creators 

of the universe, for the universe is 
infinite and eternal in its constant integra- 
tion and dissolution. The Jain gods are the $ 
Jinas or the Conquerors who have attained Pe Maes ey 


eternal salvation by completing the rounds /$ v i. INDRANI r 


of samsara. They are the Tirthankaras, the nt tral bath. 
Finders of the ford by which to cross thé sonages pai 
— dn 


`, : 

ite of Mor 
=v household i 
turned to i 
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s are the f 
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4. 
» attained BG. 5745: 9. Sed weno PAN | 
unds fi^. | 
"i s nasg K^- INDRANI removing the Jina-to-be for a lus- 
aras, tral bath. Indra and other heavenly per- 
cross thé ' sonages participate in the ceremony at the 
P "site of Mount Meru. The spell cast om the 
household is removed when the child is re- 
turned to the parents. 


Vv Rx 


Nr 


pishat : »_the second 
j ishabha i THE THIRD «KALYANAKA the aea 
the kalpo- being the birth—is initiation into ascetic tife, 
were losing — | Each Tirthankara is identified by. the pere 
row. ga under which the vows of asceticism a 
ev taken and the attendant yakshas @ 


p yakshinis. 


ABHISHEK or the ceremonial bath. Indra, Yam 
the birth of a Jina. According to the Adipurana o; 
habha was the first king on earth. 


be built and Ris! 


THE SAMAV. 
being the @ 
enclosure, marked out 


Ocean of Rebirth, or the guides that show 
the way to moksha. Twenty-four Tirthan- 
karas have been born on earth at various 
times. The life of each is marked by five 
auspicious events or the Panchkalyanaka— 
descent from the heavens, birth on earth, 
jnitiation into ascetic life, achievement of 
omniscience and attainment of Nirvana. 
Each Tirthankara has his own distinguishing 
colour of the body, emblem or cognisance, 
the tree under which the vows of asceticism 
were taken, and the attendant yakshas and 


yakshinis. 
of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, the 
first Jina Adinatha, Rishabha, and the 
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ASARANA (enlightenment) is t 
ttainment of Nirvana. The world teacher takes his place in the centre of the 


into three regions. 


a and other gods and goddesses herald 
f Jinasena, Ayodhya was the first city to 


*kalyanaka"—the fifth and last 


last Jina Mahavir, Vardhamana, hold à 
place of honour. The Jain scriptures des- 
cribe in detail the episodes from the lives 

of these two Jinas. F 
In the Adipurana of Jinasena it is said 
that time consists of an infinite series of 
aeons, each of which can be likened to a 
wheel rotating—now up, now down, In its 
downward course it forms one era of the 
aeon, in its upward course the other era, 
Both its eras are under the influence of 
serpents. The era which represents the 
downward course of the wheel is under the 
influence of a bad serpent. During this era 
—Continued 
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there is a gradual decline from the state 
of utmost happiness to that of chaos and 
despair in six distinct phases. When the 
wheel takes an upward turn, it comes under 
the influence of the good serpent: truth and 
piety increase, and in this era the world pro- 
gresses from a state of utter unhappiness 
to that of complete happiness through six 
distinct phases, each happier than the last. 
The wheel of time has twelve spokes, six 
for each era, defining its six phases. 


AULAE 


When it was time for Rishabha to des- RETURN « 
cend on earth, the world cycle at the time and godde: 
Bad already passed through its two initial : 
phases on its downward course. In the first In this 
phase, a period of great happiness, people pletely di 
f were beautiful of body and did not know enough foc 
if anger, conceit, greed. Their life was free Rishabhad 
E from want: their needs were satisfied by two arts, ` 
11 the ten kalpavrikshas or the wish-fulfilling p |o. warfare, e 
| trees. The next phase was also of happiness, sa and sculpi 
| but a little reduced. Abundance gradually i of writing 
| diminished as the power of the kalpavrik- ; her name’ 
i | shas declined. In the third phase happiness 1 ing and tk 
j became mixed with sorrow. Towards the | Rishal 
| end of this era, as sorrow began to over- d Io accor 
| power happiness, there appeared the four- Ratiya 
[ teen patriarchs who arose from time to time É CREER 
| to enlighten the people whose needs 1n- | 
: creased as the powers of the kalpavrikshas i RAE 
decreased. It was at this time that tar peo- i ABRE 
and the moon ! 
e ud aes ^ CH then their light NABHIRAJ—the last of the fourteen patriarchs, who came to the succour td the people H (bottom 7 
i : illi ti- as the power of the kalpavrikshas declined. 1t was Nabhiraj, who, among other things, fa- ES 
was eclipsed by the brilliance of the Jyoti shioned cooking pots—as seen in this painting—by moulding the kumbha over the boss of—Q* - 


4 


E 


rangam (light giving) kalpavriksha. Not ers hend. Rishabha, the first Tirthankara, was born to Marudevi, wife of Nabhiraj. 
E the eleph , d 


comprehending this phenomenon they rush- 


= 
rn 


devi—Rishabha's 
sic and dance. 


ed to the patriarch, who quietened their 
anxiety by telling them that these were 
heavenly bodies which would prove bene- 
ficia] to them. 


ARIKAS entertaining Maru- 


DIKKAKUMARIKAS, eT poetry, mu- 
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The last of these fourteen patriarchs 
was Nabhiraj. During his time the kalpa- 
vrikshas were almost extinguished. He 
taught the people to eat the fruits from 
the tree and grains from the wild stalks. 
But soon the people began to suffer from 
indigestion because they ate their food raw. 
Nabhiraj then invented for them a utensil 
to cook in, by moulding an earthen pot 
(kumbha) over the boss of the elephant’s 
head. 


At this time, the gods came down to 
earth and built a city. They populated it 
with people who, in the ever-deteriorating 
times, were scattered here and there. The 
city had a palace in the centre and around 
it were built houses and lofty mansions. It 
was surrounded by walls of fortifications 
and huge gateways. It was named Ayodhya, 
the first city built, an inspiration for later 
ones. In this city of Ayodhya lived Nabhi- 
raj and his wife, Marudevi, whose com- 
plexion vied with the radiance of moon- 
light, whose navel was deep like the whirl- 
pool and whose-feet were like delicate pink 
lotuses. 


Rishabha, destined to be the first Tir- 
thankara, descended from the Sarvartha- 
siddha heaven to take the form of an em- 
bryo in the womb of Marudevi. That night 
Marudevi dreamt sixteen lucky dreams. 


She was awakened by the strains of 
divine music and went to her lord to re- 
count to him the dreams that had come to 
her in the night. He said that they foretold 
the birth of a great being who would be- 
come a Tirthankara, who would be called 
Rishabha as he chose to enter her body 
in the form of a bull As she listened to 
this interpretation every hair on Marudevi's 


body stood up with joy. The fifty-six diz ' 
kakumarikas came down to wait upon Ma- ‘ay, 

rudevi and entertained her with poetry, y. 
music and dance. 


At the time of sunríse, Rishabha was 
born. Indra's throne shook, whereupon he 
became aware of the great event. Indra and 
Indrani sat on the elephant Airavat, and 
with his retinue, descended on earth to pay 
homage to the child. Indrani entered Maru- 
devi's bed chamber, and after casting a spell 
on the inmates, with loving care she lifted 
the infant Rishabha, placed a substitute 
child in his stead, and gently she carried 
the child and gave him to Indra. Indra 
placed the child on his lap and started in a 
procession towards the sacred Mount Meru, 
for the Janmabhisheka ceremonies, the 
lustral bath with celestial water. 


The procession arrived at the base of 
Mount Meru. The gods formed a chain 
along the sides of the mountain and passed 
pots containing celestial water of kshira- 
sagar up to Indra who emptied them over 
the child. 


Once again Indra lifted the holy child 
onto his lap and seated himself on Aira- 
vata. 


Returning to Ayodhya, Indrani xemoved 
the spell she had wrought and the boy child 
was returned to the parents. 


Rishabhadeva gradually grew up into ^ 
handsome youth. He was married to tw? 
princesses, Yashasvati and Sunanda. The 
former bore him a hundred sons beginning 
with Bharata, and a daughter Brahmi. T: 
the latter were born a son called Bahubali, 
and a daughter Sundari. 
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RETURN of the procession after lustral rit 
and goddesses on their vahanas. rs 


In this age the kalpavrikshas had com- 
pletely disappeared, and there was not 
enough food for the people, who approached 
Rishabhadeva. He then taught them seventy- 
two arts, which included agriculture, trade, 
warfare, carpentry, music, dancing, painting, 
and sculpture. He taught Brahmi the art 
of writing (and to this day the script bears 
her name); and Sundari the art of writ- 
ing and the elements of arithmetic. 

Rishabhadeva also classified the peo- 
ple according to their occupations, the 
kshatriyas who were warriors, the vaisyas 
who were traders, and the sudras who made 


of a Jina, with the gods 


RISHABHA teaching his daughters: Brahmi, the art of writing; 


and Sundari, the elements of arithmetic, too. 


their living by manual labour. And in the 
presence of Indra and the other gods, Risha- 
bha was crowned the first king on earth. 


One day, Rishabha was seated in court 
being entertained by the dance of the celes- 
tial nymph, Nilanjana. This dancer was sent 
down by Indra as she had only a few mo- 
ments to live. As she was dancing her swift 
and serpent-like movements, she staggered, 
reeled back and dropped dead. 


This incident reminded all assembled 
the transitoriness of life. Rishabha experi- 
enced disenchantment with worldly life and 


inai i i ini da's womb 
INDRA orders Harinaigamesin to exchange the embryo in the brahmini Devanan 
with that in the kshatriyani Trishala’s womb (upper panel) and the command is executed 
(bottom panel). Thus Mahavir was born a kshatriya, like other Tirthankaras. 


resolved to leave it. The Laukhantika de~ 
vas came to him and hailed his decision. 
Rishabha proclaimed his son Bharata as his 
successor and, after taking leave of his 
weeping queens, sat in the palki the deyas 
had brought—and went to the Siddhartha- 
vana. There he alighted, and sat under a 
banyan tree and performed diksha. Facing 
east he diverted himself of all kingly orna- 
ments and clothing, and plucked out his hair 
in five handfuls which was received by 


Indra, who later cast them in the Ocean of 
Milk. 


After fasting for six months, Rishabha 
went into town to seek food. In accordance 
with the right way of seeking alms he could 
not ask for food but could only take the 
right food when it was offered to him. The 
chieftains brought him elephants, horses and 
land deeds. Some offered him beautiful 
girls, still others clothes and finery or de- 
liciously cooked food. His refusal to accept 
anything left everyone bewildered. He re- 
turned to resume penance. On his next 
visit to another city, he was offered sugar- 
cane juice by King Shreyans who had had 
a dream which enabled him to divine the 
right food with which Rishabha could break 
his fast. 


The World Teacher 


Thus, for a thousand years he did pen- 
ance, and then attained the state of kevalin 
and was endowed with omniscience. Indra 
and the other gods in their celestial abodes 
became aware of this phenomenon and has- 
tened to earth to erect the samavasaranii 
where the world teacher would take his seat 
and deliver discourses. 


The consecrated ground was divided into 
three enclosures, each marked out into three 
regions. In the first were palaces, Jina cha» 
pels, and theatres on either side of the four 
gateways. The second region was filled with 
water, clear as crystal, and abounding with 
fish and lotuses; on its banks stood geese and 
herons. The third was a region of wooded 
glades, with bowers of flowering creepers 
and humming bees. Then came the second 
enclosure, its wall like that of the first, Of 
its two regions, one was of trees, of flower= 
ing champak, and ashoka with new reddish 
leaves; the other was full of flags fluttering 
in the breeze. The wall of the last enclosure 
was like its counterparts and within it was 
the region of kalpavrikshas, their ilumina- 
tion presenting veritably a fairyland scene, 
Bordering it was a region of high mansions, 
bearing triumphant flags. 


— Continued 
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They achieved success in their careers 
because they had the foresight to enrol 
with BIET and take specialised training in 
their own homes and at their convenience. 


You also can achieve success by enrolling 
with BIET for a home study course. 


LEARN TO DRAW 


Our home Study Art 
Courses provide a fascinat- 
ing hobby and the means 
to prepare for a well-paid 
career in Commercial Art. 
Subjects include ArtTrain- 
ing by Nature’s method, 
Cartoon, Caricature and 
Humorous Drawing, Com- 
mercial Art, Magazine, 
Book and Newspaper 
Illustration, Water Colour 
Painting. Essential Artist's 
material supplied. 


Write today for FREE Prospectus to 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTES, 
"SO/TWT, 359. D. Naoroji Road, Bombay-1. 


BUILD YOUR OWN 
TRANSISTOR AT HOME 


through our Low Cost 
Home - Study Course. 
Qualify for a London 
| Certificate — BUILD your 
own Transistor Radio. 
LEARN to find faults and 
correct them. Complete 
PHILIPS Transistor Trai- 
ner Kit is supplied with 
the course at no extra cost. 


ENROL WITH 


IET 


R. V. Kabir: “At the time of 
my enrolment, 1 was drawing 
Rs. 230]- p.m. as a Surveyor. 
Now I am Group Surveyor and 
am drawing Rs. 727|- p.m.” 


We teach by post. Our lessons are prepared by experts and are easy to unde 
infull. Our fees are moderate and can be paid in instalments. Our FREE 
courses and system of teaching. Write or post coupon TODAY to 
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R. Ramkumar: "Upon com- 
pleting your Mechanical 
Engineering Course, I was 
Rs. 350/- p.m. Today I am promoted to the position of 
drawing about Rs. 1150I-, Mechanic 42. My basic salary 
thanks to your excellent | | has been increased from 
coaching." Rs. 66]- to Rs. 109j-. 


S. M. Pastakia: “I joined 
Indian Rare Earths as Work- 
shop Foreman on a salary 


rstand. We guarantee your success or refund your fee 
Career Guide will give you full information about our 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 
50/TW7, 359, D. Naoroji Road, Bombay-l 


SELECT ONE OF THESE COURSES 


ENGINEERING EXAMINATIONS 


A.M I.E. India A.M.S.E. Civil City & Guilds 
A.M.Ae.S.l. A.M.S.E. Electrical Telecommunication 
Grad. |. Tel. E. A.M.LE.D. I.I. T. Entrance Exam. 
A.M.I. Auto. E. A.M.I.I. Chem. E. National Productivity 
A.M.I. Motor | City & Guilds Council's 

A.M.S.E. Mechanical Electrical Supervisor's Exam 


COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS 
D. Com. Accounts D. Com. Business 
A.B.l. Book-keepers Organisation 
D. Com, Costing L.C.C. Accounts 
D. Com. Secretary L.C.C. Secretary 
D. Com. Banking L.C.C. Costing 
GENERAL TRAINING COURSES 
Practical Transistors Marketing Manager 


A.C.I.S. Secretaries 
A.C S. India Secretaries 
Cert. A.1.1.B. Banking 
A.LA. Accounts 
Institute of Marketing 


Civil Engineering 


Architecture (Kits and components 
Chemical Engineering supplied) 
Petroleum Technology Textile Manufacture 


Mechanical Engineering Textile Technology 


Mechanical Plastics Production 
Draughtsmanship Computer Programming 
Industrial Computer ' É 

Administration Programming I.B.M. 3€0 
Industrial Engineering Work Study 
Production Engineering Accountancy 


Technical Reporting” Management Accountancy 
Refrigeration Costing 
Automobile Engineering Personal Secretary 
Electrical Engineering Company Secretary 
Diesel Engineering Shorthand 
Practical Radio (Kits and Banking 

components supplied) Management 
Television (Principles & Practice) 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


To THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 
50/TW7, 359, D. Naoroji Road, Bombay-| 


Sales Manager 
Personnel Management 
Purchase Officer 
Salesmanship 
Advertising 

Business Admin. 
Management Executive 
Journalistic Reporting 
Article Writing 

Radio & T. V. Writing 
Fiction Writing 
Writing for Children 
English 

French 

German 

Russian 

Commercial Art 
Applied Art 
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THE TWENTY-FOURR® TIRTHANKARAS 


Rishabhanatha, Ajitanatha, Sa 
Abhinandana, Sonet PRU ES : 
Supars'va, Chandraprabha, Pushpadanta 
(Suvidhinatha), Sitalanatha, Sreyamsanatha 
Vasupujya, — Vimalanatha, Anantanatha, 
Dharmanatha, Santinatha, Kunthunatha, 
Aranatha, Mallinatha, Munisuvrata, Nami- 
natha, Neminatha, Pars'vanatha and Maha- 
vir. 


Beyond this region was a wall of clear 
crystal and within it was open space set 
apart for those that would assemble to hear 
the Tirthankara. In the centre of this space 
was a pedestal with three platforms, on 
top of which was a throne in the centre of 
which was placed a blossomed lotus flower 
of a thousand petals. On its prominent seed- 
vessel, but not touching it, sat the world 
teacher. He appeared to be looking in all 
the four directions and when he spoke it 
was like the roar of the surging oceans 
and was heard by all. 


When a fortnight of Rishabha's life re- 
mained, the samavasarana disappeared, and 
he devoted himself to destroying all attach- 
ments, and practised the highest self-con- 
templation. His soul passed into Nirvana 
in the space of time required to articulate 
the five vowels a, i, u, ri, li. 


`a Mahavir 


In the Kalpasutra it is said that at the 
close of his allotted period in heaven, 
Mahavir, the last of the Tirthankaras, took 
conception in the womb of Devananda, wife 
of the brahmin Rishabhadatta. 


Meanwhile Indra, in his all-embracing 
gaze, saw that Mahavir had taken the 
form of a human embryo in the womb of a 
brahmin lady. It immediately occurred to 
him that Tirthankaras are born only m the 
family of the ruling caste and never in that 
of the priestly castes and decided that it was 
imperative that he must have the embryo 
in the womb of the brahmini Devananda ex- 
changed for that in the womb of the kshatri- 
yani Trishala, wife of King Siddhartha. He 
summoned Harinaigamesin, commander of 
his infantry, and instructed him to make the 


exchange. 


T DAY of penance, Mahavir gave away 
ORE Wee his thirteeniyeai marere meci: 
heroinon pane whol mistook enana E hat a Tirthankara must obtain omni- 

but the latter maintained tha 
Cees facing all hardships. 


(left panel). In the cours 
by a cow 
be Mahavir's 
science on his own strength, 


EPISODES from the life of Mahavir: After a year of alms-giving, in which he offered his 


belongings to the poor, Mahavir was taken out in i 
; l bas procession to the woods, where, under an 
ashoka tree, he pulled out his hair in five handfuls and prepared himself for a long period 


of penance, before attaining Nirvana. 


On that night the kshatriyani Trishala 
lay on her couch, fitfully sleeping. Towards 
the end of the night there came to her the 
fourteen lucky dreams. 


The kshatriyani awoke and sought King 
Siddhartha and recounted the dreams to 
him. He foretold that she would give birth 
to a son who would be learned and illus- 
trious. The next morning King Siddhartha 
sent for interpreters of dreams. Trishala 
took her seat behind the curtain and heard 
them say after much deliberation that such 
dreams signified that the queen would be 
the mother of a universal emperor or a 
Tirthankara. 


During Trishala’s pregnancy, Mahavir, 
out of compassion for his mother, did not 
stir in her womb. Trishala, feeling no mo- 
tion, feared that the embryo had died and 
was plunged in sorrow. All music and danc- 
ing ceased in the palace: dejection reigned. 
The embryo of Mahavir perceiving his mo- 
ther's grief, relieved her mind by quiver- 
ing a little and his mother rejoiced. At that 
time the venerable Mahavir made a deci- 
sion not to enter religious life while his 
parents were alive. 


On the night Mahavir was born, there 
was a divine lustre caused by the as- 
cending and descending of gods. Then Indra 
came and threw a spell whereupon the 
queen and her attendants were enveloped 


half his garment to the brahmin Soma 
reditation, Mahavir was once attacke 
of cattle. Indra thea offered to 


in deep sleep. Indra laid a false Mahavir 
by the queen's bed, and made himself five- 
fold. With one self he held the child in his 
arms, with the second self he held a para- 
sol, and with the third and fourth he stood 
on either side waving fly-whisks and with 
the fifth bearing the thunderbolt he danced 
before the child. Then in the presence of 
three other gods, on top of Mount Meru, 
Mahavir was anointed with marvellous 
substances. His parents performed the puri- 
fication ceremonies on the eleventh day 
after his birth and gave a great banquet. 
The child was named Vardhamana, because 
ever since he was conceived the family had 
prospered immensely. 


Towards Nirvana 


After thirty years, when his parents 
had departed from this world, Mahavir 
decided he was ready for renunciation, 
For a whole year he gave away his belong- 
ings to the poor. Then the Laukantika de- 
vas came to him saying: "Arhat, propagate 
the religion that is a blessing to all crea- 
tures of this world." They worshipped the 
Jina, annointed him, and then, amidst 
throngs of gods and men, escorted him 
through the streets of the city to the woods 
outside, where, under an ashoka tree, Maha- 
vir dismounted. He seated himself under 
the tree, removed all his fine clothing, and 
plucked out his hair in five handfuls. These 
were received by Indra who cast it into the 
ocean of milk. 


Several are the legends pertaining to 
Mahavirs penance and wanderings before 
he obtained omniscience, in the thirteenth 
year of austerities. The gods prepared à 
samavasarana, The earth was cleaned and 
scented: three walls were erected, the 
innermost of jewels, the middle of gold and 
the outermost of silver. There were four 
jewelled-gateways facing the four directions 
in each wall and, at the intersection of the 
roads that led from the gateway to the cen- 
tre, there was a tree. Under the tree were 
iour lion-thrones, The throne facing east 
was Occupied by the Jina, with reproduc- 
tions of him in the other three. From there 
he preached to gods, men and animals. 


At the end of a period of thirty years, 
the venerable ascetic Mahavir became a 
siddha. freed from the cycle of birth. 


It's amazing what soun 
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‘sound technology’can do \ 
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| Now Philips brings you a stereo 
A record player made to inter- 
H] national specifications. (We 


wouldn't have put anything less 
in our dealers' shops.) 

It gives you perfect speeds of 
T. 33%. 45 and 78 r, p.m. without 
a vibration or noise. Otherwise 
our quality control men wouid 
quietly throw it out. 


Each channel minds 

its own business 

We have also built a special 
ceramic pick-up head which 
puts the right note on the right 
channel, 

It can withstand heat, cold. 


tropical climates—and makes 
| perfectly sure that each channel 
ki does its own thing. 
H 


perfect products come from 


PHILIPS INDIA LIMITED 


Bensons 6466 
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‘Tithe NEW Philip 


Our pick-up arm is 

not allowed to join in the 
dancing 

Our pick-up arm is adjusted to 
avery fine tracking weight. So it 
doesn't dance about on your 
expensive records, neither does 
it dig into them, 

|t just puts a friendly arm on 
them, And the Philips player 
responds with great fidelity. 


Using the Philips Stereo 
Record Player 

Basically, you can hook it up to 
your radio. Orto a stereo system, 
with an amplifier and speakers. 


A player is kind to 

your records 

This is why music lovers all over 
the world buy more players than 


SN SS SS NSS 


(pcm 


changers. They have learnt the 
facts of record life; 


The price of technology 

The Philips Stereo Record Player 
is priced at Rs. 275 only. Which 
is just one more of the thou- 
sands of benefits of Philips’ 
advanced technology. 

At Philips we not only believe 
that there is always a better way 
to make a product; we also 
believe that there are always 
ways to bring prices down. 
Therefore, the Philips Stereo 
Record Player is offered to you 
as a proud example of both 
these beliefs. 


PHILIPS © | 


LOCAL TAXES 
EXTRA 
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3 A Talk With Swami D and Saraswati 
a 1t ami ayanan araswau 
Edited by Mohan Singh, Lloyd 1. Rudolph and Susanne H. Rudolph 
5 
Amar Singh's father, Narain and had come just to see him, whose fame 
i Singh, was in the service of seve- was so widespread and, his wish being grati- 
- — n A z fied, he would now go. But if he would give 
ly S 7 x £ 
; | Ney Hs poses including some advice by which he would obtain Guti, 
areal | Ee A ets war. Mis work he would be awfully obliged. On this Daya- 
F! took him to Udaipur when nandji gave the following advice: 
Ey Swami Dayanand was there. 1. Obey and serve your parents. 
- Jaipore, Friday, August 28, 1908 2. Keep your wife happy and con- 
—— tented. 
ODAY I was talking to my father when wes 
a he related his talk with Swami Daya- 3. Follow the religion that everyone 
24 "S nand Saraswati My father was at Chitor would approve of. 
| ae with Maharana Sujjan Singhjee (of Udai- 4. Do whatever charity you can ac- 


pur) at the time of the Governor-General's 
visit to that place. Dayanand happened to 
be at that place. This Swami was dead 
against the worship of idols and, because 
the Maharana worshipped Iklingjee, the two 
could not agree. Several pandits had been 
sent to argue with Dayanand but he was too 
much for them all and they returned badly 
beaten. 


The Maharana was sitting in Darbar 
when he rose to go in the zenana, but told 
the others not to disperse as he would soon 
return. Then the conversation turned on this 
Swami and my father and Fateh Karanjee 
Bareth went to see him, as his camp was 
quite close, just on the other side of the 
river. Dayanand received them very kindly 
and Fateh Karanjee and he began to argue 
with one another and did not stop, when my 
father interrupted and said that they must 
go, as the Maharana might return and, if 
he found them absent, he would be very 
angry. Dayanand said: “Where is the 
hurry?” My father said that he was a ser- 
vant and not his own free master and must 
not displease the Maharana. 


As a parting question, my father said 
that he was not a clever or learned man 


cording to your means. 


On this my father said that he was very 
glad and pleased with this advice, as he had 
all these attributes but, at the same time, 
he was now conscious of a great sorrow. 
The Swamiji asked what sorrow was this 
and he said that a great sanyasi, as he 
himself was, would go to hell, Dayanand 
asked the reason of this apprehension and 
my father said that he himself was abso- 
lutely contrary to what he preached and 
so must go to hell. 


Swamiji's first advice was to obey and 
serve the parents, which he was absolutely 
neglecting. 


His second advice said that one must 
keep his wife happy and contented. He was 
not doing it either, as he had left his wife 
for good at the age of 24 when he became 
a sanyasi. 

Then the third principle, of following 
a religion that was appreciated by everyone, 
he was gainsaying by what he was doing, 
as he was preaching against those religions 
that people approved of most, and conse- 
quently wherever he went he was followed, 
hooted and hated by everyone. 


AMAR SINGH in the uniform of the Impe- | 
rial Cadet Corps. The photograph was taken 
at Meerut Cantonment in 1903. 


Lastly, you advise to do charity, which 
you cannot yourself do, as you are depend- | 
ent on other people's charity. 


The Swamiji had taken my father for 
some ignorant fellow and was a bit abashed 
by this sudden and unarguable reasoning. 
However, he said that his brothers were 
looking after his parents. To this my father 
said that they had nothing to do with him 
and they would reap the fruits of that ser- 
vice. Another thing he said was that he was 
leading and guiding so many men to the 
right path that by that work he would go 
to heaven, 

My father said that this was a curious. 
belief: to hope to go to heaven by showing 
others the right path and himself deviating | 
from it. a. 

The Swamiji could say nothing more | 
and asked my father who he was, on which | 
my father said that he was exactly what he - 
looked—that is, he was not a learned man — 
but a plain uneducated Rajpoot. Dayanand | 
then said that he has asked this question 
because he had a sort of idea that this rea 
soning was somewhat like that of a ma 
who had met him with Maharaja Ri 
Singhjee of Jaipur. My father said that 


GLORY OF THE BRITISH RAJ. Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, inspects the Imperial Cadets. 
The Corps was formed to provide military training to princes and sons of nobility. Amar 
Singh was one of the first four cadets to receive regular commission in the British Indian 
Army and the only one to serve. : 


man was his uncle Fateh Singhjee. 
Continued. 
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Beer ihe latest 
CLE ETI EI 15/45 
MEAT CONVECTOR 


For uniform heating 
It's 3 ways better 


Scientifically developed 
Fan blower and 2 heat 
capacities of 1000 and 
2000 watts ensure 
uniform heating of 
entire room at desired 
temperature. 


Suction of fresh air is 
from the top grill. This 
unique feature prevents 
the dust of floor to get 
circulated or choke the 
flow of warm air. 


Two chrome plated 
adjustable wire 
supports afford 
convenient adjustment 
of heat convector at 
any desired angle. 


REFRIGERATION & APPLIANCES CO. PVT. LTD. 


Bombay-Poona Road, Pimpri, Poona-18 9-B, Netaji Subhash Marg, Delhi-6 


skin tone and leaves 
your skin fresh and healthy. 
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Clear 


your skin troubles 
with Nixoderin..- 


The-scientific ointment 
for ringworm, athlete’s foot, 
eczema-like rash, pimples 


Your skin is sensitive and has millions 
of tiny seams and pores through which 
dust and germs enter, causing skin 
infection. If not treated promptly, 
irritating, chronic and often embarrassing 
skin ailments may result. 


At the first sign of blemishes, 
acne, eczema-like rash, ringworm 
and other skin infections, 
use NIXODERM. 


NIXODERM is a scientific 
ointment that penetrates 
deep down into the skin and 
kills germs on contact. 


NIXODERM rapidly restores 
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BENGAL WATERPROOF WORKS 


HOT WATER BOTTLE 


(1940) LTD. 


41, SHAKESPEARE SARANI, CALCUTTA-17. 


377 DR. DADABHAI NAOROJI ROAD 
TELEGRAM : SHOWERCOAT 
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After this my father and Fateh Karan- 
jee came back to find the Maharana return- 
ed and sitting in Darbar. He was quite dis- 
pleased with his absence and would not talk. 
After waiting a few minutes, Fateh Karan- 
jee said that he and my father had gone to 
see Dayanandjee. 

This made the Maharana prick his 
ears up, as he hated Dayanand. Then Fateh 
Singhjee said that the Darbar had sent se- 
veral pandits to argue with this Swami and 
all had returned beaten, but today what 
Narain Singhjee said had quite stopped the 
preaching of this celebrated Swami. The 
Maharana wanted to hear all and Fateh 
Karanjee described the whole thing as only 
people of his powers of describing can do. 
The Darbar was very much amused and 
pleased. 

That was the first and only time my 
father met this famous Dayanand Saraswati 
and he ("D.S.") often mentioned this event 
to several people and said that he was quite 
surprised and beaten by Narain Singhjee's 
arguments. I have not much command of 
words and so the story has lost most of its 
force. It was very nice to hear my father and 
Fateh Karanjee describe it the other day. 


At À Family Wedding 
In Kishengarh 


HE TY AG is a foolish custom. A Rajpoot 
never takes anything in charity except 

his wife. The father, uncle or brother of 
the bride gives her in charity to the bride- 
groom, and the latter, to get rid of the sin 
of accepting it, performs Prayaschit—that is, 
he distributes a certain sum in charity to 
atone for this sin. Before the Walter-Hit- 


Karni-Sabha (Walter Rajpoot-Hit-Karni- 
Sabha) was formed, there was always a 
great deal of trouble, because the Charans, 
Raos, Bhats, Ranas and Dholis used to col- 
lect in great numbers specially to squeeze 
as much as they could. These people are 
very greedy and can never be satisfied and, 
as people fear to displease them (for fear 
they should speak badly of them), they have 
all their own way. 


Now this new Sabha allows a certain 
sum to be distributed among these people. 
This sum is fixed by the Sabha according to 
the income of the bridegroom. This is a great 
blessing. 


Then each state has its own rules. In 
some parts the Charans get half, while the 
Raos and Ranas divide the other half equal- 
ly among them. This time we were allowed 
Rs 50, of which half went to the Charans 
and some to the Raos and a little to the 
Ranas. There were collected a lot of these 
people. 

Each Charan present got some four 
annas and the Raos about the same, but the 
Ranas got nothing more than a fraction of 
a paisa. Just imagine the people of India, 
who go for miles and miles for a tyag, and 
there they get this share. Naturally they are 
not satisfled but they never seem to learn 
any lesson out of it. 


There was once a proposal from some 
of the leading Charans that their share of 
the tyag should not be distributed but given 
over direct to some committee and should 
be utilised in the education of young Cha- 
rans. What a pity it was not carried. 

Here I may say that we people are very 
foolish and will do ourselves any harm if 
we possibly could. A Rajpoot, who is very 
jealous to earn fame on such occasions, pays 


MAHARAJA MADAN SINGH OF KISHEN- 

GARH AND AMAR SINGH. The diarist was 

25 when he took brotherly charge of the 17- 

vearsa Madan Singh at the Imperial Cadet 
orps. 


four times what he is allowed—in defiance 
of the laws of the committee. The result is 
that he ruins himself and his brothers who, 
being of the same turn of mind, try to out- 
do each other by fair or unfair means. I 
myself had to give some twenty extra rupees 
to satisfy the clamours... 


—To Be Continued 


OUR FORTHCOMING 
ISSUES 


December 12 


INDIAN POLICE: Tracing a 
murder, quelling a riot or just 
controlling traffic, the police- 
man's job is a challenging one. 
E. S. Modak, Special Inspector- 
General of Police, Maharashtra, 
writes on the development, 
training and vital role of the 
Indian Police Force. With photo- 


graphs by Jayant Patel. 


feature for Navy Day. 


THIS IS DELHI POLICE! 
Dharam Yash Dev exposes the 
corruption in the Capital's Force, 


INDIA'S SEA POWER: India 
has undermined the importance 
of naval strength for ioo long. 
Inder Malhotra explains why it 
cannot afford io do so any long- 
er. Fully illustrated. A special 


ALSO: The Primates—story 
by S. I. Francis; Indian Hockey 
Imbroglio—an “expose” by Pat 
Sarte; and Sitara Devi: a tribute. 


December 19 


WORLD CRICKET SPECIAL: 
Baju Bharatan and Anandji 
Dossa collaborate on yet an- 
other Cricket Special—bigger, 
brighter and much more colour- 
ful Exciting action pictures 
from England, all in lively col- 
our, of the World XI stars: Gary 
Sobers on the cover and, inside, 
Clive Lloyd, Graeme Pollock, 
Farokh Engineer, Intikhab 
Alam, Sunil Gavaskar and Bis- 
hen Singh Bedi. Also in exciting 
colour: John Snow, Alan Knott, 
Eddie Barlow, Mike Procter and 
Geoff Boycott. Something en- 
tirely novel in the field of 
cricket! 
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The Dlustrated Weekly of India September 22, 1963 
HE art of chikan embroidery for which 

AR Lucknow is famous is practised in hum- 
< ble homes in the city and in some adjoin- 
ing villages. Ninety per cent. of about 
10,000 urban and 5.000 rural workers are Mus- 
lim women. After performing household chores, 
they find time for embroidery which is. re- 
markable for its fineness, delicacy and neat- 
ness. Tragically poor, they work in poorly ven- 
tilated, dark rooms lighted.by dim earthen 
lamps. With nothing more than cloth, a needle, 
some thread and nimble fingers, they weave 
patterns of filigree beauty that delight the eye. 


Their wages are depressingly, ^ almost 
shockingly, low. The earnings of highly -skilled 
workers amount to about three annas per 
hour. Living a life of abject, almost sub-hu- 
man, poverty, they fall an easy prey to 
diseases of the eye and to money-lenders who 
charge exorbitant rates of interest and hold 
them in bondage. The money-lenders operate 


! «Sas rapacious middlemen who exploit workers 


and fleece consumers. 


Some well-meaning social workers have 
‘sed, without success, to form co-operative 
SOGeties run and controlled by chikan work- 
ers. ‘they aroused the hostility of deeply en- 
trenched “rested interests which saw to it that 
the co-operatses failed. Some co-operatives 
are still in existeuze, Middlemen pull strings 
behind the scenes and-ventrol them and suc- 
ceed in using the co-operative: to further 
their own interests. 


* è * os 


PRORTUNATELY for the workers, the U.P. 
Government has entered the field of trade in 
chikan goods. It has set up a public sector, as it 
were. The rivalry between the private sector 
and the public sector has done the chikan 
» workers a lot of good. In order to revive the 
languishing art of chikan embroidery the State 
Government has established a department 
which promotes the interests of chikan work- 
ers. It supplies cloth and pays wages to work- 
ers in their homes. Advance payment is of- 
fered on the spot. Technical guidance is given 
and quality control enforced, women officials 
have been employed to deal with women work- 
ers in burqa. Two vehicles carry cloth and mo- 
ney to the localities where chikan workers 
live. 


_The Government's cottage industries mar- 
keting organisation, which carries on propa- 
ganda and organises publicity in India and 
-foreign countries, has opened show rooms in 
.cCifferent cities and pushed up sales. 


Chikan goods are eagerly bought by con- 
noisseurs of the art in Britain, America, Ca- 
nada, Switzerland and other European coun- 
tries, Valuable foreign exchange is earned. It 
is a pity that neither private traders nor the 
Government has been able to meet the de- 
mand for chikan goods in foreign countries. 
An American trader once placed an order for 
1,00,000 chikan table covers with a private 
` trader. He expressed his inability to meet the 
. demand. Foreigners are keen on buying stan- 
dardised chikan saris, luncheon sets, napkins, 
curtains and bedspreads in large numbers. The 
chikan industry is scattered in different loca- 
lities of Lucknow. There are no production 
centres. Large-scale production and sales are 
foreign to the industry which can cater to the 
taste of a numerically small clientele. No won- 
der pieces of chikan craftsmanship are treated 
as museum pieces in homes in the U.S.A. and 
Britain. Chikan bed Covers costing Rs, 1,500 
®a@ch or luncheon sets priced Rs. 300 each could 
become popular in the U.S.A. if they could be 
produced in large numbers. It is not a tribute 


to the industry that the supply lags behind 
the demand. 


Lp 


NEWSLETTERS (Continued) 
THE ART OF 


Time was when princesses belonging to 
families of Nawabs and their women teachers 
used to while their idle hours away by embroi- 
dering caps and angarkhas (gowns) for their 
parents and brothers. A teenager who was good 
at embroidery was highly prized in the mar- 
riage market. It was the princesses who deve- 
loped and perfected special chikan stitches: 
phanda, bakhia, walda, chatai ki jali and 
others. They had more than their fair share 
of leisure and could therefore make innova- 
tions in embroidery. 


It was inevitable that the designs created 
by the first chikan embroiderers were inspired 
by their love of the beautiful. Princesses who 
adorned their hair with roses and with cha- 
meli, juhi, bela flowers and leaves, who chas- 
ed butterflies and watched birds in their gar- 
dens, who devoured delicious mangoes, em- 
broidered the shapes of the flowers, leaves, 
mangoes and butterflies on cloth. The tradi- 
tional motifs are still in vogue. The deer, the 
elephant, the lion, the fish, the sparrow and 
the peacoct have also inspired chikan workers 
to create designs. The U. P. Government has 
encouraged printers and designers to weave 
new designs. About 1,212 designs are naw in 
use. With fresh permutations and combinations 
an endless variety of design is achieved. 


Chikan embroidered clothes have to be 
washed with great care. There are 200 fami- 
lies of washermen in Lucknow who wash only 
chikan clothes. They have some trade secrets 
which are jealously guarded. They use soda, 
bleaching powder, arrowroot, milk, ghee, wax 
and castor oil. Each one of them earns about 
Rs. 5 a day. By the clever use of starch they 
manage to reduce or expand the size of a piece 
of cloth. They have perfected the art of iron- 
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—L. Shalom 


LUCKNOW 


EMBROIDERY - 


It is odd that the great masters of the 
art of chikan embroidery are men, not women. 
Fayaz Khan, Hasan Mirza and Babu Khan are 
wizards. There may be women workers as 
good as these masters. As they live in purdah, 
they do not attract attention. 


The languishing art of chikan embroidery 
has been revived, but it has yet to acquire 
wings. Three-dimensional designs have yet to 
be created. A bold and unorthodox use of 
colours, curves and line could create eye- 
catching designs. Chikan embroidery is too 
iradition-bound. It should be rescued from 
the benumbing influence of the past if it 
is to prosper and if the industry is to meet the 
demands of discriminating buyers in India and 
foreign countries. 

* * * 
HERE is darkness at noon in the U. P. Gov- 
ernment Secretariat, Many Secretaries and 
Deputy Secretaries arrive late in their offices. 
Their example is infectious. Assistants, clerks 
and chaprasis follow in their footsteps. All of 
them have developed a contempt for punctua- 
ality, a humdrum virtue. They feel they can do 
without it. 


The lunch hour recess is between 1 p.m. 
and 2 p.m. The officials who go home for Junch 
take it easy. They get back to work at 2.30 p.m. 
or 3 p.m. 


The State's 46-man ministry knows well 
that unpunctuality in the Secretariat has assum- 
ed the dimensions of a scandal. It has done no- 
thing to nip the mischief in the bud. Ministers 
are so obsessed with factional squabbles and 
group politics that they have no time to pull 
up the late-comers. Courtesy demands that no 
Minister should raise his eyebrows even if 
a Secretary is habitually late. Lucknow is fa- 
mous for its takaluff (good manners)‘ 


$. C. KALA 
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The man of science concerns himself with 
the creations of Nature. He seeks to under- 
stand her workings and describe them in in- 
telligible language. The further he gets away 
from Nature, the less and less useful are his 
efforts likely to be. Even men of science some- 
times indulge in flights of the imagination, 
but, when confronted with the hard facts of 
reality, they sooner or later come to grief, 


Nature's creations are so vast and varied 
that I do not think an artist would be hamp- 
ered by restricting himself to representing 
reality. If, however, he prefers the realm of 
abstract art and finds admirers for his work, 
I would have no quarrel with him. 


C. V. RAMAN 


1. No, it does not. It never did. 


2. Well, it cannot always be the same. 
In life, charlatans stay very near the saints. 


3. Now this is an awkward question, and 
it is better if you cut the personal slant out. 
Some things do happen when a person tries to 
assert his individuality: His society takes it as 
an insult, and its vindictiveness can sometimes 
be very mean. But this tussle between the in- 
dividual artist and his society has given us 
everyüsing of which we are proud. 


5. I shaH.only ask him as a friend to be 
honest to that part. of his self of which he is 


proud. 
SOMBHU MITRA 


1. The phrase “Modern Art" does sound 
phoney and false, but it does. not scare 
or mystify me. But anything that is claimed 
modern should be modern not only in point 
of time but in relation to the modern world. 
All art was modern always; it always groped 
tion but the modern is modern because it is 
not tradition-bound. Something that can be 
done now could not have been done in the 
earlier centuries, Much modern art, unfortun- 


zl ately, is monstrous aberration from what is 


beautiful, what makes sense. It is like cross- 
word puzzles without clues. 


2. Indian avant-garde art is like a tail- 
piece: of outmoded Paris vogues, The experi- 
ments are largely imitations of imitations— 
other men's experiences, other men's dreams, 
memories. Some of the experiments are val- 
iant, though aspiring more often to the condi- 
tion of architecture than of music, but’ should 
not the painter or sculptor be conscious of his 
roots, of his tradition,-of the sounds and col- 
ours and shapes of his background? The tech- 


nique of experimentation is almost inter-war, ` 


too often imported, too often un-Indian. There 
j is some attempt at design, some idea of colour, 
some glimpse of meaning, but mostly it is an 
.attempt at nothing or at something new. Art 
jz^ Cannot be mere negation, and the new has no 
- ^". intrinsic value. The trouble with most experi- 
mental works of our avant-garde artists is that 
they produce no reaction, not even the reaction 

% of disgust. 


.3.. Art is personal and the artist must 

P, achieve individuality. Even by the test of art 
f for art's sake, the artist should be true to him- 
4 self, not to achieve results but to achieve in- 
tegrity, without which nothing worth while 
results. In writing, technical experimentalism 
has been almost exhausted; in the plastic arts, 
‘3 the possibilities are still immense. But experi- 
' ment must be based on mastery of technique, 

not on lack of technique. Even free verse has 
its form and no one can achieve much in it 
merely because he has no mastery of metre. 
James Joyce wrote as he did not because he 
could not write tremendously well in the tra- 


} 
' 
` 


h ý; ditional. way. 


‘4. The experimentation repels because it 
does not show any significant results, because 
it is insincere, and because it is just an escape 
from discipline of any kind. Art must be root- 
ed in nature, in life, even if it seeks to im- 


| rove upon them or runs parallel to them. 
|^ «But the artist is not always the creator; he is 
| Often witness to creation. Our experimentalists 
- have no humility, no “truthfulness, no capacity 
‘for-zatharsis. They aim at exhibitions. It is 


possible still to go back to the primitive, to 
see the present through the eyes of the past, 
to paint or sculpt without Sheh or object. 
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for the future. The modern grows from tradi- . 
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We ‘had addressed the questionnaire 
below to men distinguished in differ- 
ent fields. Here are their answers. 


But all this and more has reached its limits, 
and even abstract art has reached a dead end. 
It is no use trying to be futurist, Dadaist, Or- 
phist or surrealist through imitation. Even the 
abstract is art only if it has aesthetic value, 
Some meaning behind the struggle between 
colour and design and subject. The painting or 
Sculpture starts when it is begun and asks 
questions which the artist must answer. There 
is no such excitement, no trace of struggle in 
the experiments that are exhibited in this coun- 
iry. The painting or sculpture need not have a 
precise meaning but it must mean something. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


l. The mere mention of the phrase 
"Modern Art" sounds false to your ears, 
does it not? 


2. How do you react to the experi- 
mental works of our avant-garde artists? 


3. In your own field of activity you 
have achieved great distinction because 
`| of your faith in man’s creative imagina- 
tion. What does it matter if the artist 
emulates your example and asserts his in- 
dividuality? 
4. Why do the results of his experi- 
mentation repel you? 


5$. What is your advice to our young- 
er painters and sculptors who have no 
interest in cliches and conventions? 


Feebleness of experiment must lead to 
feeble results. Which Indian artist or sculptor 
in recent years has struck the world? 


5. The younger painters and sculptors? If 
they need advice, it would be: Be ambitious. 
Do not be easily satisfied. There is nothing 
wrong in belonging to a school or being alone 
but do not paint or sculpt for exhibition only. 
Experiment from technique. Be true to your- 
self, suffer if you must—not in the physical 
but in the artistic sense, and know the differ- 
ence between dreams and day-dreaming. 


M. CHALAPATHI RAU 


l. Yes, particularly when the term is ap- 
plied to contemporary Indian artists. I am con- 
vinced they are a bogus lot who mask their 
incompetence by becoming obscure. Many wri- 


INDIA 


. What Modern Art Means To 


“Yes, it’s beginning to make sense to me, too!” 


z F Series i 


ters do the same. I have little time for t 
tribe. 


2. Very violently. I do not like to be call- 
ed illiterate, and the avant-garde artist does - 
precisely that: he invites me to his exhibition 
and, when I look bewildered, he simply says: ` 
“You do not understand.” 


I am entirely on the side of Mr. Khrush- 
chev in his denunciation of modern art. T 
would let the Souzas and their colleagues 
mess their diapers in foreign lands. 


3 & 4. Creative activity has to conform 
to some sort of discipline in order to become 
communicable and beautiful. Discipline does 
not impede expression of individuality; on the 
contrary, it preserves the artist's sanity. Mo- - 
dern artists are nihilists. What they create is. 
not beautiful, it has no impact on the viewer 
and is rightly dismissed as the ravings of a 
lunatic. In addition, the Indian modernist is 
not even original in his ravings; he is a third- 
rate imitation ofa European pavement artist. 


9. Young painters should first learn to 
reproduce a likeness of their subject before, 
experimenting in abstract forms. They should 
portray our beautiful landscape and capture 
with it the sensations produced by the intense 
heat of summer or the joy of the monsoon. 
They will then have created something that 
will live and be purely Indian. 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


It is an extremely difficult task to define 
or label “modern” art. In some ways, it isn’t 
fair to the artist, for what was modern ten 
years ago may be something of the past today. 
It is also inclined to ignore the individuality 
of the creative artist, because the word covers 
such a broad area. 


Through the years I have found myself 
believing in one fundamental theory regarding 
the creative and fine arts. If one really has 
something to offer in the realm of the arts, I 3 
feel that the medium is secondary, and that 
the beauty of the creation will speak for it- 
self, transcending all boundaries of material 
and sound. 


My sincere hope is that our contemporary 
artists, in their creative experiments, will avoid 
trying to'impress the public through unsuit- . — 
able "cleverness", copying and "shocking" pre- < 
sentations, and that what they do will bea | 
sincerely thought-through idea. This inspired - 
idea should be presented in an organised man- 
ner—the style of which will, of course, depend 
upon whether it is the area of the creative 9j t 
fine arts. e cs 
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Indian Art 
Today: 


Answers To The Editors Questionnaire 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 


HEAD Akbar 


Padamseo 


internationally-known Indian scholar, 


. Museums need not be the graveyards of culture. In modern India 
this should not be so. We have a right to ask for museums and to visit 


hem, finding the maximum of joy in them. Our heritage often reveals 
to us our own deeper self. That is wh 


, is still banned in India. 


i e y a contemporary Indian painter 
should be provided with every opportunity for contact with this 
heritage. 

3. 


My subjective feelings mean a lot to my work. These feelings 
are a result of i 


I t day-to-day living. Even lf a picture was started purely 
from imagination this morning, the feelings Behind it might have been 
experienced yesterday, last year or five years ago. It is very difficult 


As far as I am concerned I feel deeply for both form and colour. 
To me they are the basic tools of 


ainting. But in a particular picture 
I may use more of one than the other. 

34. After having lived in Europe for seven years, I have realised 
that if we had a deeper appreciation of our own heritage it would have 
provided us with enough freedom and courage to express ourselves 
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THE EDITOR'S QUESTIONNAIRE 
——— eens 


1. What does art mean to you? (Whether your approach is subjective of 
objective, can you trace the evolution of any significant work from the first thoughts 
to the final composition to stress your stutement ?) 

2. Does tradition mean anything to MEE If so, what ure the values in the 
art of earlier periods that appeal to you ? f not, will you maintain that the national 
heritage is best confined to museums and is in no way important to the modem | 
artist ? | 

3. Do you creatively imagine a composition, or do you seek inspiration from ə 
Goa Qut Subject? If your work is of a reflective nature, what holds your : 
tion most—colour, form or emotional reuxction—ond why ? 

4. As a modem artist, how much do you owe to Western schools? Do you 
think it is possible to evolve an idiom from mannerisms borrowed from sources | 
alien to the land ? 

5. Has abstract art 
escapism ? 


6. What are the lessons you leamt in your own Progress as an artist in regard 
to the meaning of art, the problems of communication, the mastery of technique ? 
7. Who is your favourit 


e among the modem masters ? What is it that appeals | 
lo you most in his work ? 
8. What is the role of the critic vis-a-vis the modemist ? 
9. How do you feel about the present state of Indian art? 
10. What sre your suggestions for the reform of our art schools? 


any validity of vision or is it merely a facile form of — 
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Indian 


. —by Badri Narayan 
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‘boldly and imaginatively. The sculptors of 
: juraho did not have the slightest fear in 
expressing their joy in the male and the female, 
and their union. But, as it happens, we are 
still ignorant and afraid of: our own heritage. 
It had to be these years in the scientific West 
at gave me the courage once again to ex- 
press myself frankly. - 


— The world is no longer what it used to be. 
- Means of communication and travel have be- 

- come very quick; the heritage of one people 
„becomes easily available to another. Outside 
influences affect us a great deal. The French 
- — Impressionists and post-Impressionists were in- 
-  fluenced by Japanese prints, Persian minia- 
_ fures and African sculpture. Modern American 

-painting has been stimulated by Japanese and 
nese painting in many ways. The same can 

appen with Indian painting too. A painter can 
‘benefit by an influence if he accepts it because 


But if it is only because of wanting to be ’ 
fashionable, then he is bound to produce 
third-rate work. 


| — There is no reason why Indian painters 
' "should not re-vitalise their expression by out- 
$ e contacts, provided they do.so out of a real 
ed land. for no other reason. 


5. What is abstract art? To some, Picasso 
an "abstract" painter. But to others he is a 
: ative painter, and only Mondrian is an 

-abstract painter. Neither of these two painters 

an escapist. They face their artistic prob- 
ms boldly. They both feel very deeply. Any 
painter who tries to face his artistic problems 
onestly is not an escapist—e.g. Paul Klee,” 
Picasso and Mondrian, . 


3 6. My contact with Europe and its variety 
of expressions enabled me to recognise my 
"m rights to freedom as an artist. Post-Impression- 
- » ist painting in Europe had already opened up 
— great possibilities for individual expression. My 
task was to search for a form more suitable for 

- my own needs. This need is the meaning one 
| gives to one’s art or life. 
a 
Hd 


-* 7. It is very difficult for me to pinpoint 
one modern master whom I admire most. 
Generally speaking I find the post-Impression- 
ict period of painting very exciting. If I must 
l mention, names, I would mention particularly 
| — Van Gogh, Picasso and Paul Klee. 


8. The critic's role is to bridge the gap 
between the contemporary artist and the pub- 
! ic. Apart from having a genuine love and per- 
~ “ception for painting, he must have a belief m 
hie role, He also must have a great deal p 

knowledge—knowledge of the craft and of the 
tory of art, A critic without this knowledge 
- .will do more harm than g 


A "d 


TIT 


he really needs it to express his own feelings. . 


 subject-matter is 


Etienne Gilson, “or if they 
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It is sad that we have only a few good art 
critics in our country. Our Government could 
certainly encourage study in this direction, by 
giving scholarships, for instance. 

9. "Art in India today has still not assum- 
ed a definite shape or character. I almost feel 
like saying that there is no such thing as mod- 
ern Indian art'"—at least not so far. What we 
do find is a great deal of experimenting and 
an effort to absorb influences from the outside 
world. This seems to be natural to this period 
of our history. 

10. Today, however rapidly the shape of 
art changes, our art schools must provide a 
thorough discipline in drawing from the figure 
and from nature as also in the study of colour 
and design. But equally important is the his- 
tory of contemporary and past art. Without 
this, the student will not have enough skill or 
judgment to find his own individual expression 


by BADRI NARAYAN 


l. Art involves skill; it means making, 
and skill in this—essentially, human skill and 
the agency applied to make manifest the works 
of the creative imagination. Artistic activity 
has this significance for me: it is a bridge to 
heaven—an aspiration to better living. Eric Gill 
has felicitously explained: "It is not sufficient 
to say: I will It is necessary to say: I can; 
not only do I know what to do and how to do 
it but I have the ability to do it; I am able 
to do it! I have the skill to do it. The idea, 
the material, the tools, the will, the. skill—all 
these things are necessary." 

Art begins with the will to act, to make 
things. And with the artist, consequently, lies 
the mental and moral responsibility for the 
thing he makes. In well-made things is found 
beauty: that beauty, which, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas ‘says, relates to the cognitive faculty. 

Created out of existing matter, a painter’s 
work acquires a new meaning; it is a thing 
added ‘to reality, a thing which only the pain- 


‘ter could make, an activity that resembles the 


Creator’s, This is the great analogue. There- 
fore, since all art imitates, in its operation, the 
activity of the Creator, it. like the main events 


in a man's life—birth, marriage and death—: 


acquires a religious significance. In a letter to 
Vollard, Paul Cezanne writes: “I have made 
-some progress. Why so late and so painfully? 
conoi De perhaps, because Art is, indeed, a 
priestly function, requiring men both 
wholly dedicated to it?” D ae 
When I begin to paint I choose a subject, 
a motive, to inspire the making. of the work; 
and this incitement to the aesthetic will may 
be suggested by events from daily life, my- 
thology, oral or even literary sources. The 
motive, let me stress—for this is the cause of 
much misapprehension—is concerned only with 
the initiation of action, “a consideration or emo- 
tion that excites action”, or “that within the 
individual rather than without, which incites 
him to action”. There is much muddle-headed- 
ness in not following these definitions, for often 
p confused with form. 
painting, qua painting, is that in hii 
the content is relegated to an ancillary oy Be 
sidiary level. Should subject-matter dominate 
a painter's expression, it testifies to the valid 
misapprehension that the painter was mainly 
preoccupied with story-telling or illustration. 
Several different painters will go to different 
books for the sources of their inspiration,” says 
2 open the s 
they will not necessarily Ting in the Se 
passages the subjects of their own works. His 
own pictorial imagination remains for every one 
of these artists the ultimate reason for his own 
choices: he is their source, or rather, in him 


their true sources is his creative imagination." ` 


Cezanne sought motives for painting in land- 


scapes, Delacroix in passages from literature. - 


Whatever the source of the inspiration, a paint. 
ing to be a painting must, fce Denia 
sald, look like pent" Ric nce Denis 

Following the choice of 
occurs a spontaneous response of the hand (the 


the theme, there 


^ 


i that proceeds with the drawing 
m the Eo of the pigments. Often these 
acts continue with a certain amount of unex- 
pectedness, of imprevisibility (and here, pos- 
sibly, the analogy with the Creator ends), re- 
garding the totality of the emerging work. At 
its culmination is the feeling of having arrived 
at the end of an experience of wonder and ad- 
venture. When it has been completed the paint- 
ing partakes of its particular entity as a thing 


unique. ; 

2. Tradition, etymologically, is the con- 
cept of the handing over of certain beliefs and 
ideals from one generation to another. And in 
the immense traditive experience of the hier- 
atic art of India (as of Europe before Giotto 
and the other Oriental civilisations) is dis- 
cerned a constancy, and not a tautology, of 
vision and practice. Since artists proceed to 
learn art from art, the Indian tradition is valid 
and vital for him who can make it his own: 
and I believe that Indian art, like the scholas- 
tic art of Europe, has in it all that is “equally 
clear and equally essential”. What Ananda 
Coomaraswamy says of the Indian icon should 
} 2 axiomatic to the honest artist: "there is no 
,eeling of texture or flesh but only of stone, 
metal, or pigment, the object being an image 
in one or other of these materials, and not a 
deceptive replica (savarna) of any -objective 
cause of sensation". In Indian_art, shorn off 
the namby-pamby accretiors~gathered at the 
hands of we linten iD put grossly sentimen- 


tal sympathisers, wilr pe seen the affluence of 
plastic eonceyse-that we have come to know 


today. Ard; as a modern painter, I find that in 
the Indian tradition I am heir to (especially 
in its less-refined phases) is the accrual of an 
aesthetic experience which finds self-aware-. 
ness in such. minds as can partake of the glory 
of Godhood. E 


3. The shape or structure—the inherent 
form—of a painting is conditioned, or organi- 
cally caused, by the medium, the material with 
which it is made. My starting point, when I 
begin to paint, is the subject: my inspiration 
seeks itself in the theme. By the process of. 
drawing I delineate specific divisions in the 
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paintable space: and subsequently, using col- ^ _ 


our, employ this magical constituent—to paint, 
to paint with. " 


It would be hardly happy to single out 
one of the.three qualities mentioned—colour, 
form or emotional reaction—as holding for the’ 
imagination a greater importance than - the 


others. For a successful culmination of a paint- ^ 


ing the three qualities are inextricably tied up 
(like body, soul and mind), and only a felici- 
tous: amalgamation. of these qualities can 
heighten the effect of the whole composition and 
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on it the unity and coherence with- 
Sut e ich it will not come to exist as a paint- 
ing. 

I make fairly ample use of black and white, 
which are termed achromatic colours. Achro- 
matic colours, I find, liberate painting (also 
the woodcut, for instance) from the non-plas- 
tic and anti-plastic imitational elements that 
creep into a composition by their very asso- 
ciation or contiguousness of the chromatic 
range of colours. (For example, a round red 
patch can be mistaken for a tomato, a green 
area for a plot of grassland.) 


4. In the comparatively short span of the 
past 100 years, the intense inquiry made by 
the Western world into the ontology of paint- 
ing, the history of art, the science of aesthe- 
tics, the psychology of perception and the 
emergence of diverse individual theories of art 
has contributed to an increased store of artis- 
tic knowledge. Modern painters the world over, 
including those of India, have not been un- 
influenced by European artistic patterns of 
thought and practice from the time of Cezanne 
until the present day. From the evolution of 
modern aesthetics comes the knowledge that 
in the very amazing diversity of art forms of 
all times and countries there underlies a unity, 
“an inner intelligibility”. 


By this token, only that is alien to paint- 
ing which is alien to its very nature or essence. 
Therefore, if influences are sought or felt for 
tey have to be the right ones; but by borrow- 
ing amd becoming inured to “mannerisms” 
(which ihe dictionary defines as a constant 
sameness of manner, a marked peculiarity or 
irick of style), an- artist invites constriction, 
nay, the very destruetion of his art. Artistic 
communion, I feel, should always take place 
on the level of the mental assimiiation of ideas: 
or we shall see the spectacle of a talented man 
who, learning to copy the Script of an alien 
tongue, and not having any facility with his 
own, begins to scribble balderdash. Borrowing 
a style without understanding the inner neces- 
sities and problems that brought it about is 
fraught with danger. An imitation of a man- 
nerism or, for that matter, even a manner, in 
a world abounding with self-expressionists in 
art, cannot result in the making of paintings, 
but perhaps only of pictures. 


Styles in art may be conditioned by local 
or remote influences; but should the domina- 
lion of merely "national" (and therefore, also, 
"international") styles and conventions be 
present in the work of an artist, he is open 
to the charge of not having been able to ful- 
fil his creative function, and of practising a 
kind of sophistry. 


9. The abstraction of perceived images is 
present in all art; and behind the emergence 
of the modern mode of abstract art is the posi- 
tive meaning that abstraction, an essential in- 
Eredient in art, has been pushed to its logical 
conclusion. For since the implications of mod- 
ern aesthetic philosophy and the ontology of 
painting reveal that visible physical reality 
need not be counterfeited in paintings to exist 
as paintings, (as things to be apprehended in 
visual terms, as man-made objects of aesthe- 
lic delectation) the art has undergone an in- 
tense plastic purification. (‘This does not neces- 
sarily mean that it would be erroneous, fol- 
lowing such a moment of plastic purification, 
to take into the service of art representational 
elements of reality, as has been done in the 
past so many millennia, and still not aspire to 
create plastic form. The great good that abs- 
tract art has done is the liberation of painting 
from the thraldom of the servile, trivial forms 
of anecdotal and narrative painting.) 


never before! But what will be done with this 
liberation? i 

greater i responsibilities? 
How long will homo aestheticus, if such a pure 
aesthetic being emerges, survive? These are 
examples of the problems within the territory 
Of abstract art; and I venture to suggest that 
only those practising such a style, the painters 
themselves not the critics or the philosophers 
—are entitled to give possible answers to such 
important. questions. Paul Cezanne to Piet 
Mondrian! Wondrous and exciting! And now, 


possibly, have we reg "riti In" 
the litis ives ched a critical point in 


Personally, I fear that abstract painti 
rSOr , feai painting, 
qua painting, has in it the seed of monotony: 
one may tire or even become bored with paint- 
ings which are merely novel permutations and 
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combinations of colours and shapes—mere tau- 
tological plastic symbolisations. And conse- 
quent to the theory of abstract painting emer- 
Bes a certain tyranny of its being in current 
fashion; and therefore it is not difficult to 
foresee that it may take some form of courage 
for a painter to remain representational. 


Abstract art, as I see it, is most useful in 
domestic decor, and in the general design and 
decoration of the various artefacts that are 
concomitant to our industrial civilisation. 

6. Truly, a painter is a social being like 
others and cannot create in a vacuum: it is 
hypocritical for any artist to declare that he 
paints merely or solely for himself. “To say 
the artist works for art,” writes Ananda Coo- 
maraswamy, “is an abuse of language. Art is 
that by which a man works, supposing that 
he is in possession of his art and has the habit 
of his art; just as prudence or conscience is 
that by which he acts well. Art is no more 
the end of his work than prudence the end of 
his conduct.” 


The artist communes with his audience 
and for material sustenance requires a pat- 
ron (or patrons); so, I, as a painter, have a 
public: and since the moral responsibility as a 
workman for my work is invested in me, I 
shall in no way try to commit the deadly sin 
of inanity. All appropriate techniques I shall 
and must learn; for these skills are to be em- 
ployed for the good of my work; I shall be 
careful, however, to avoid the traps of mere 
adroitness or dextrousness. These are the les- 
sons that I have learnt. And also this: that to 
create paintings, pigment and gum, linseed-oil 
and turpentine are not enough: one needs to 
expend blood and sweat. 


7. From the line of the great modern mas- 
ters from Cezanne to Mondrian, it becomes im- 
possible to single out any painter as a favour- 
ite; but there is, in the art of Matisse, a marked 
appeal, if only for the reason that his lines, 
colours and forms are surprisingly similar to 
the folk-painting of the Kalighat School. 


8. The art critic is now institutionalised, 


Because he stands on the side of seeing, 
the side of words, and the painter, on that of 
making, there is a contrast in their very func- 
tions. Art, skill in making things, can very 
well get on without critics; but if there were 
no art, no critics would exist. The exigencies 
of the literary form used by the critic pre- 
dominate over his views, and often, in art 
criticism, irrelevant biography makes a mud- 
dle. (Even painters who take to art-criticism, 
Since they are not using paint but words in 
the course of this activity, perform a literary 
function.) Yet, let it be said that if criticism 
means discrimination, art critics, since they 
love art and have made and inquiry into the 
nature of its being, have a right to comment 
and make observations. For it is not improb- 
able that the critic, being uninvolved in the 
shaping of the actual work of art, will have 
more understanding than the average painter, 
with his personal notions and theories of self- 
expression. 


9. This is hardly a proper question for a 
painter, too much involved in the actual pro- 
cesses of making things and giving them in- 
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ner intelligibility. But I am glad of one thing: 
present-day Indian art has been rescued from 4 
the decadent picture-making schools of nine- ! 
teenth-century Europe: for it was tragic that 

the painters before the forties of this century 
subscribed to forms of painting that had got 
lost in the labyrinth of illusion-mongering. 


10. Since I have not been trained in any 
art form, anywhere, I cannot even attempt 
to answer this question. The only comment 
that I can make is in the light of my own 
artistic belief: that it is better to learn than to 
be taught. 


by N. S. BENDRE - 


iil 
l. My painting, Entwined Forms, exhibit- 
ed at the National Exhibition of Art, 1962, was. 
not inspired by a natural Scene, nor is it an $ 
imaginative reflection on such a scene. Un- 
premeditated brush-strokes Suggested others, 
matching in harmony and rhythm. The process y 
gathered momentum till the whole canvas felt ^ 
"satisfactory". The places where I thought the 
composition lacked coherence of line, form or 
colour, were improved upon, taking care that 
the rhythmic movement, the outstanding point 
of the composition, was not disturbed. Reflect- 
ing on other occasions, other things of a similar S 
nature were suggested. Deep-brown brush 1 
strokes superimposed on, or overlaid by numer- 
ous strokes of yellow, orange and blue, created 
projecting or receding space rhythms. The 
movement along the plane of the canvas was 
also interesting. The movements in different. 
directions and of different natures created an 
entwined feeling. Art means to me today such 
work. It is a subjective pleasure in origin and 
in fulfilment. The values derived from it, other — 
than such pleasure, are incidental. The varied —— 
emotional reactions of others cannot be checked — 
or directed, since other objective approaches. 
may be no less varied. 


2. The life of a tradition is a continuous 
rocess. Many changes take place during this. 
he assimilation of other influences is some- 

times smooth. Wherever assimilation and con- 
tinuity lose their pliancy, traditions seem to 
die out. The study of traditions, dead and liv- - 
ing, is very rewarding. One wonders at th 
progress man has made and how it has been 
made by him. Research in the art forms of 
Past traditions is sometimes a valuable source 
of inspiration. If there has been anything 
worth while in a tradition, it will persist and 
live. But an attempt to make it live when the 
factors reno le for it are no more in exist- 
ence will futile, - 
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The Editor's Questionnaire 
1. What does art mean to you? 
(Whether your approach is subjective 

or objective, can you trace the evolution 
-of any significant work from the first 
- thoughts to the final composition to stress 
your statement?) 

2. Does tradition mean anything to 
you? If so, what are the values in the 
art of earlier periods that appeal to you? 
If not, will you maintain that the nation- 
al heritage is best confined to museums 
| and is in no way important to the modern 


what holds your 
our, form or emo- 
hy? 


4. Asa modern artist, how much do 
ou owe to Western schools? Do you 
it is possible to evolve an idiom 
from mannerisms borrowed from sources 
alien to the land? a 
: 5. Has abstract art any validity of 
vision or is it merely a.facile form of 
escapism? ' e 
6. What are the lessons you have 
learnt in your own progress as an artist 
in regard to'the meaning of art, the prob- 
lems of communication, the mastery of 
- technique? 

- 7. Who is your favourite among the 
modern masters? What is it that appeals. 
io you most in his work? : 

8. What is the role of the critic 
vis-a-vis the modernist? P 
9. How do you feel about the pre- 
| sent state of Indian art? i 

10. What are your suggestions for 

the reform of our art schools? 


Giotto, in his search for rounded’ and illu- 
sionistic forms, took his cue from Greek statu- 
ary. The Impressionists’ use of broken colours 
had its forerunner in the Byzantine mosaics. 
Similarly, Cubistic inspiration can be traced to 


primitive art. Amrita § her-Gil's art forms have 
róbably drawn inspiration from Ajanta and 
. Rajput paintings, as well as from Gauguin and 
Manet. To distribute spaces in the manner of 
Egyptian murals may be desirable, but to paint 
the same subject-matter in the same technique 
would be no contribution at all. It would be an 
attempt to revive a dead tradition which has 
lost its meaning and purpose. 

3. It used to be mainly the factors of my 
environment which inspired me to paint. 
Chance observation served as the point of de- 
parture. Once a start had been made, the pro- 
cess of painting continued, till it took on a 
satisfying form, Form and coloyr dominated the 
reflective as well as the creative process, I have 
changed now and my ideas of painting too have 
undergone a change. I do not understand why 


. one to go beyond imitating and 
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people should think of an artist’s emotional 
reaction as something separate from the pic- 
torial theme. A painter's emotions are special- 
ised ones and-have reference to his media of 
expression. This expression, in origin and in 
final identity, is a significant relationship. At 
present my interest in painting is of this type. 


4. My formal training in art was based 
on the traditions of the British Academy. The 
study of Indian art was anr appendage to these 
and consisted in copying miniatures and fres- 
coes from reproductions. Impressionism, then, 
was just.becoming known through European 
periodicals. We could handle water-colours, oils, 
and pastels fairly well. The grounding I had 
in such various Western techniques has helped 
me immensely and given me confidence. How- 
ever, at the close of our training we had hard- 
ly developed any acquaintance with the aes- 
thetic principles involved in either Western 
or Indian schools. It was mannerisms borrowed 
from our country and from the Far East and 
the West that we had learnt as craftsmen do. 
Practising the mannerisms of your favourite 
artist or school does, however, sometimes help 
explore further. 
Many well-known artists in the past have fol- 
lowed this path. 


5. During the last seventy years or so, 
our ideas of art have changed immensely. 
When we consider this change, we do not find 
any period in world art history so productive 
as ours in fresh approaches. Abstract art is the 
latest. It is very much like the abstract con- 
cepts involved in higher mathematics, It is a 
fully logical development of man's search for 
reality. It does not claim to supply any inform- 
ation on things other than itself. It is the only 
form of art wherein it is difficult to.distinguish 
between an accomplishment and a hoax. Also, 
itisa form that provides immense Scope for 
interpretations from diverse other fields of 
study. The interpretation that "it'is a facile 
form on escapism" is one of these, However it 
1s meant for communication, like any other 
form of art. à 


copie. The study of Indian and other civil- 
isations has informed me that art has always 
remained "socially" subjective and has evolved 
for communication an illustrative form, But 
things have changed since the Industria] Re- 
volution. However, all the time, its aim has 
been: to communicate. Accomplishment in. the 
proper handling of material is found wherever 
art objects have been accepted as good art. 
Easier facilities for travelling and: the avail- 
ability of voluminous printed material have 
put a comparative assessment of all past 
achievements within the reach of everybody. 
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ly feeling is something superb- in his work. 

Whe wellknown artists of a «cer date have ex- 
perimented and have arrived at various con- 
clusions as to what was worth while in paint- 
ing. In fact exp2rimentalists today are enquir- 
ing into the visual-impact possibilities of ap- 
plying paint. According to me, Bonnard has 
much to do with their search. 

* 8. To me an art critic is a link between 
the.artist and the people. His duty 1s to explain 
the "how", "what" and "why" of an artist's 
work to the public, who are generally ignorant 
about art matters. His duty also is to place a 
particular artist in the general pattern of the 
movement to which his work seems to belong. 
The art critic has also to make known the new 
possibilities emerging, but perhaps nc' obvi- 
ous, in an artists work. However, he cannot 
be a prophet and cannot dictate as to what 
form art should take in the future. 


A mere scholar in archaeology or in an- 
cient culture cannot write on aesthetic appre- 
ciation of art objects with justification. The art 
critic, therefore, has to~ be technically well 
equipped and has to have the capacity to react 
aesthetically towards art ‘objects. I think we 
have “enough contemporary art material, but 
there is'a great shortage of agencies which can 
put it in proper perspective. 

Ancient art works are comparatively easy 
io assess, since many. have Spoken of them. 
But new movements in art are arising very 
fast but they are not being followed by our art 
crities with the same speed. Most writing on 
art is consequently confusing and misleading. 
The result is that the common people regard 
contemporary art with sneers and doubts. 


9. The present state of Indian art, on the 
whole, seems very confusing. For a clear 
understanding, it would be “desirable first to 
categorise the artists following different 
schools; and then to see how far they have 
Contributed to Indian art. Do we mean by 
"Indian art" the art of the Gupta period or 
that of Rajput or Moghul times? Do we mean 
Jain or Pal miniatures? Or do we mean by it 
any art produced by an Indian artist? I have 
even seen the Japanese wash technique and 
the flat colours of popularly known realistic 
drawings mistaken for Indian art. : ! 


Let us take for the 
the period of the last seventy years. This period 
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buting to this same" stréam in their own way. 
I would even say this 
ers. Contemporary Indian artisis have not stop- 
ped at the information available to- their pre- 
decessors, but have gone further, to embrace 
every development in thought and techniques, 

e of Indian and other origins. This Should ba 
taken as a healthy sign. However, the picture 
at present is so complex that it looks confus- 
ing. Again, afler a period, when a broader 
perspective becomes p 
clear picture. 
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al personnel when others more 
competent are available elsewhere is wrong. 
Art is a living thing and so is education in art. 
Art teachers therefore have to keep themselves 
practising and informed— desiderata particular- 
art schools with a narrow out- 
provincial nature. A good art- 


a student so that he can 
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surroundings. 
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The maintenance of an art-teaching insti- 


tution with proper equipment, a qualified staff, 
and enough building accommodation is quite 
àn expensive matter. It is better to have a few 
good schools than to have many, insufficiently - 
equipped and badly 
s 


maintained. In some 


ools, I have observed 50 students under the 
truction of one teacher. This is absurd. 
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* My canvases record my constant effort 
to translate subjective 
realities of 


thoughts into objective 


S very near realising art when 
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2. We are born with tradition in our 
blood. But our urge for exploration makes us 
use tradition merely as a springboard. Some of 
us who have the vision, ability and persever- 
ance eventually contribute towards establish- 
ing new traditions—the traditions of our time 
—the significance and value of which have to 
be judged by posterity. 


An important aspect of the artistic tradi- 
tion of our country has been the healthy ac- 
ceptance and ultimate assimilation of different 
aspects of cultural and artistic traditions from 
outside. History will testify to this. In a way, 
perhaps, we, the modern artists of India, are 
still carrying on the same tradition. 


A. word about museums. A museum is not 
a cemetery—and certainly the best examples 
of our culture and tradition should be acquired 
by and kept in museums, where millions can 
See them and broaden their mental horizons. 


3. I do not seek inspiration from a scene 
or from subject-matter. My work is certainly 
of a reflective nature, but I do not believe in 
dry intellectualism in painting. A successful 
composition must have a judicious blending of 
colour, form and emotional content—all three 
must inter-govern each other. 


4. I owe just as much or as little to the 
Western schools as any of my peers in the field 
of art in India today. A truly creative artist 
will never be happy to borrow “mannerisms” 
from any other sources, whether alien or in- 
digenous. .As a student artist he may learn a 
lot from the works of Western and Eastern 
masters, but if he has anything of his own 
he is bound to evolve a personal idiom, sooner 
or later. 


5. As in the case of everything else, abs- 
tract art has its good and bad points. But a 
true and serious artist knows that no art of 
any depth can ever be produced out of an atti- 
tude of escapism. Creation is a most serious 
business—it demands the unconditional in- 
volvement of the whole being of the artist. 
Abstract art is the art of our time—let there 
be no doubt about that. It depends on the in- 
dividual practitioner of this form of expres- 
sion how convincingly he puts it across. 


6. The most valuable lesson I have learnt 
is that art is the most elusive of illusions, and 
there is no specific “meaning” in art. 


Technique is something one can master if 
one is persistent and intelligent. But art can- 
not be acquired—it is or is not. 


Every artist wishes to communicate 
through his art. Some succeed admirably in this 
by using the vocabulary with which people 
are already familiar. But there are others who 
invent their own vocabulary and are seldom 
understood and consequently have to suffer 
privation. This is a risk every serious crea- 
tive artist has to face. 


T. There are many modern masters whose 
work I like and many whose work I don't. 
It is an elaborate subject and cannot be an- 
swered briefly. 


8. To begin with, we do not have enough 
serious and competent critics of modern art 


* 


in our country. The few that are there are in 
dire need of reorientation. Almost all of them. 
suffer from a very false notion that they have 
the right to tell the artist what: and how he 
should paint. A kind of rather meaningless 
battle of wits is going on between the so- 
called critics and the "Indian modernists", add- 
ing to the already existing confusion in the 
minds of those who have begun to shed their 
shyness or indifference towards modern art. 


We have serious and dedicated painters 
among us. What we desperately need is a hand- 
ful of equally serious, dedicated, well-inform- 
ed, sensitive, vigorous, unbiased, candid critics, 
and these critics, I am sure, will instinctively 
know what role they have to play. 


9. I feel we are passing through a very 
exciting time. Contemporary Indian art 
finally emerged from the melting pot and, des- 
pite all the hurdles, we are now able to make 
headway. Today more and more peopte are 
visiting art exhibitions and more ani „more are 
buying pictures. The process is still rather 
slow, but the signs are surely ho eful. Here, 
I would like to pay my tribute to those indivi- 
duals and organisations who have been serv- 
ing the cause of art in various ways—and 
among them The Illustrated Weekly of India 
will deservedly get a bouquet. 


10. This is rather a vast subject and can- 
not be dealt with offhand. But I certainly main- 
tain that most of our art schools are being 
run along old-fashioned and obsolete lines. 
They need thorough overhauling, and surely 
we can study and apply the methods of art 
teaching used in such countries as Italy, 
France, Poland and the U.S.A. But the ques- 
tion still remains: good art schools will surel 
produce more dextrous painters—but, goo 
artists? I don't know. 
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‘you most in his work? 


1, The concept of art’as a powerful emo- 
tional medium, rather than a search for ideal 
forms of beauty, has brought about a vital 
change in my approach to painting. My work 
cannot be classified as either purely subjective 

jor objective. It is a synthesis of both. 


2. One cannot completely divorce one- 
self from tradition; but if it plays any role, 
its influence is unconscious. 


3. At times the inspiration is drawn from 
a particular scene or motif, while at others the 
starting point is an abstract idea. I do not subs- 
' cribe to the principle of constructing a picture 
by line, adding local colour later; my approach 
is that of introducing coloured volumes. Every 
"movement and attitude, however free in ap- 
pearance, is strictly disciplined, My earlier pic- 
tures exulted in warm vermilion and chrome 
yellow. My present palette is orchestrated in 
a suitable harmony of subdued tones. Exuber- 
ant outbursts’ of violent colour are not my 
Obsession. Everything is subordinated to archi- 
tectonic equilibrium. 
4. & 7T. I owe.a great debt to- Western 
- schools. I have felt this debt especially after 
i close study of the works of Cezanne and 
other masters during various visits to museums 
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4 ‘I. What does art mean to you? (Whether your app 
five, on you trace the evolution of any significant work from 
"final composition to stress your statement?) 
1—— 2. Does tradition mean anything to you? If so, 
| earlier periods that appeal to you? If not, will 
| is best confined to museums and is in no way imp. PU S 
. 3 Do creatively imagine a composition, or do you see 3 
E Ae ora subject? If your E is of a reflective nature, what holds. your imagina 
^ ost—colour, form or emotional reaction—and why? m " 
- S dern artist, how much do you owe to Western schools? Do you think 
is posible tOTevolye an inn from mannerisms borrowed from sources alien to the 
= ? V 


5. Has abstract art any validity of vision or is it merely a facile form of escapism? 


— ©. What are the lessons you have learnt in your own progress as an artist in regard 
‘to the meaning of art, the prob lenis of communication, the mastery of technique? - 


7. Who is your favourite among the modern mastets? What is it that appeals to 


-8. What is tlie role of the critic vis-a-vis the modernist? 
9. How do you feel about the present state of Indian art? 
10. What are your suggestions for the reform of our art schools? 


attva Heritage and 


Questionnaire d 
roach he Hirst thoughts to the 


the values in the art of 
ou matris ihi the national heritage 
portant to the modern artist? , 


in. England, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
Cezanne has been my most fruitful source of 
inspiration, not only for the handling of pure 
colours, but as a model of structure and vital 
energy. From a close observation and study of 
his works, the realisation has dawned.on me 
that "tones are the force in a picture" and 
that a sound balance of their relationships is 
essential. But no mannerism should be bor- 
rowed either from the artists of one's own 
country or from those abroad. An art based 
on mannerisms has no significance whatsoever, 


5. As regards abstract art, while there 
are a few serious artists who are experimenting 
with new forms, for the majority it is.a fashion 
and an escape—a medium much exploited to 
shield one's ignorance. 


9. Artin India today is in a state of chaos, 
Works produced are mostly mediocre copies of 
Western modes. 


10. Art schools in.India are in a state 
of collective paroxysm. To reform them, 
there must be a greater accent on sound draw- 
ing with a thorough study of the techniques of 
painting. Students should not be allowed to 
rush into creating messy, disorganised compo- 
sitions | which they term. “Abstract Master- 
pieces" to satisfy their ego. Strict discipline and 
perfection in technique are the foundation on 
which one can hope to build a future genera- 
tion of artists. The present licence, ‘indulged 
in especially by the uninitiated, is disastrous. 
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painting. Alth it- 
nessed cock-fighting B DIM it 
the villages of. Kanara, it was only when 


while expressing myself, T i 
OS xp g my ‘he result, though it 


and its emotional reactions, 
would not indulge in any analytical approach. 


2." Traditional values in art are often mis- 


understood. They can be an asset for an arti 
proyided he realises the aesthetic nm o 


her than the superficial mannerism. 
3 T have already answered this question. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


9. Indian art at present is much more 
alive and dynamic than ever before, because 
of the great struggle of the artists to compete 
with their colleagues elsewhere and establish 
their identity, 


10. With a few noble exceptions, most of 
our art schools need to be reformed in such 
a way that the students, while undergoing 
training, will get full scope to develop their 
Personality, together with a sound theoretical 
and practical knowledge. 


by JEHANGIR SABAVALA 


1. Art. is the expression of human skill 
and imagination, applied to the production of 
beauty, the limit of which is not visual, but 
penetrates and exploits the mental, eventually 
Striking at the root—your being. Every artist 
Strives for this amalgam of intellect and emo- 
tion, and till this fusion takes place, his art is 
only partly alive, like so many tentacles di- 
vorced from the mother-body, which grope and 
search but never quite. find their goal. 


My own approach to art is objective— 
subjective only to the extent that the former 
can but.spring from the latter, and therefore, 
however analytic the approach, there is never 
8 disposal of the self. ; 


In my particular case, it 
trace the evolution of a work from its incep- 
tion, as I am not a painter who savages his 
canvas in a storm of emotion. On the contrary, 
Iama builder, believing in the solidity of my 
Construction. Often have I looked back at a 
Painting worked upon over a decade ago, ex- 
Pecting to be disappointed, only to discover 

at it lacks in maturity, perhaps, but that it 


raves the years nevertheless, by virtue of its 
sound painting values, t 


a Pencil and sketch-pad I start, I 
dram and redraw, constructing my "Kings" and 
estroying them, building an elaborate struc- 
ture, then Simplifying it into a significant 
Whole. A star forms in the right-hand corner, 


guides the holy men 


"MARINE ENCOUNTER" 


across the vast, desert Spaces. It glows soft yet 
bright, projecting its rays on the main body, 
dissolving the dark, cubist centre in an aura 
of shimmering atmosphere; and so, with aus- 
tere concentration, a tautening of intellectual 
fibres, and a giving of tears, the "Journey" 
nears completion. 


2. This transmission of each successive 
Eeneration—tradition—has for me a limited 
meaning. It would be ridiculous to underesti- 
mate its power or value, for tradition gives a 
feeling of continuity and pride. Let us how- 
ever accept it naturally, without labouring the 
point, for it can also shackle and weaken and 
Serve as a crutch that is never quite discarded. 


We in India reminisce endlessly upon the 
wonder of our temples, frescoes and bronzes, 
and so succumb to utter complacency. Our na- 
tional heritage surrounds us, in our clothes, 
customs, and erstwhile artistic validity. India 
is not seperated from her past, as are so many 
other countries, hence an undue harping on 


tradition serves only to retard all creative 
thinking. 


To that extent, yes—let our heritage be 
confined to museums, but let the artist have 
free and easy access to them; to learn and seek 
inspiration there, and then come away to forge 
his own creative perspective, untrammelled by 
the trappings of the past. 


The values of art in earlier periods of his- 
tory that have for me a strong appeal are those 
of dedication and discipline, as opposed to the 
trumpery and licence of our own times. The 
Significance attached to detail, not for itself, 
but as a part of a magnificent whole; the width 
and scope of their vision, as against our pitiful 
use of pebbles and sand; and the Freudian 
unconscious. 


3. My starting point is usually a subject, 
be it a landscape or a line from a poem, but I 
would say that my paintings are definitely of 
a reflective nature. For even whilst portraying 
a simple still-life, I feel a constant urge to 
turn the subject into an imaginative composi- 
tion—intricate and architectural. 


I hope and intend to go beyond this stage 
nf development, in my quest for an ultimate 
simplicity. For me, this c asteness, the balance 
and perfect symmetry of true simplicity, is the 
result. of elimination, only attained after the 
multifaceted depths of the human mind have 

plumbed. 


I find that form and colour hold my ima- 
gination vividly. The juxtaposition of planes, 
the interplay of tones, the search for rare 
colour, are what fire and stimulate me. This 
is how I express emotion, rather than have it 
exposed raw and bleeding, on canvas. 


The easily discernible path is the dullest 
of all the many roads there are to follow; but 
to engage the viewer by a subtle challenge tc 
his ming and heart is to lure him towards the 
eventual bait, which is a full understanding of 
the painter and his creation. 


4. I personally owe a great deal to West- 
ern Schols This is neither strange nor un- 
natural in the context of my background and 
temperament. 


—by Jehangir Sabavala 


It is clear that the Western world, and Eu- 


Tope in particular, has led in the 
adventure. It is its artists who, plunging into 


zons, e rest of 
often very well. 


Besides, internationalism in art, as in so 
many other things, is a firm credo of mine, I 
believe in being a true painter, first and fore- 
most, irrespective of colour or creed, Pride lies 
in achievement in your chosen field, and not 
in your nationality, always a matter of acci- 
dent. I do not wish to underplay the strength 
of natural expression, but it should be un- 
selfconscious and never deliberate, for narrow 
nationalism has so often led our chaotic world 
from one disaster to another. 


The idiom of art is never learned by *bor- 
rowing mannerisms", neither your own coun- 
try’s nor anyone else's, It is not a matter of 
mannerisms at any point. The contemporary 
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The Editor’s Questionnaire 


J. What does art mean to you? 
(Whether your approach is subjective or 
‘objective, can you trace the evolution of 
any significant work from the first 
thoughts to the final composition to stress 
your statement?) ‘ 

2. Does tradition mean any DE to 
you? If so, what are the values in the art 
of earlier periods that appeal to you? If 
not, wil you maintain that the national 
heritage is best confined to museums and 
is in ,De way important to the modern 


3. Do you creatively imagine a com- 
position, or do you seek inspiration from 
a scene or a subject? If your work is of 
a reflective nature, what holds your 
imagination most—colour, form or emo- 
tional reaction—and why? 

4. As a modern artist, how much do 
you owe to Western schools? Do you 
think it is possible to evolve an idiom 
from mannerisms borrowed from sources 
alien to the land? 

5. Has abstract art any validity of 
vision or is it merely a facile form of 
escapism? 

6. What are the lessons you have 
learnt in your own progress as an artist 
in regard to the meaning of art, the prob- 
lems of communication, the mastery of 
technique? 

1. Who is your favourite among the 
modern masters? What is it that appeals 
to you most in his work? 

8. What is the role of the critic 
vis-a-vis the modernist? 

9. How. do you feel about the 
present state of Indian art? 

10. Whaf are your suggestions for 
the reform of our art schools? 


artists of India are West-oriented, and this ap- 
pears perfectly normal to me, for the general 
directions in modern art have all come from 
the West. 

. No Indian school, as such, exists today. It 
is either Impressionist, or Cubist, or abstract, 
but dressed in Indian raiment and coloured by 
our own resplendent palette. We have assimi- 
lated much of Europe remarkably well, upon 
our canvases, and as long as there is no slavish 
imitation, the achievement is valid. 


I feei sure that a more personal idiom will 
evolve out of the welter of Western impressions 
cast upon the Indian scene of today, but it will 
take time, as it should, to mature and turn into 
a rich, full-bodied wine. 

6. Abstraction is not merely a facile form 
of escapism. The movement is now too firmly 
entrenched in the history of art for it to be 
just a passing phase. It was Whistler who wrote: 
“As music is the poetry of sound, so is paint- 
ing the poetry of sight, and the subject-matter 
has nothing to do with the harmony of sound 
or of colour." Abstraction has taught us to see 
painting as an inert plane-surface animated by 
the rhythm of form, colour and texture. 


To me it has as perfect a reality as when 
the purely representational is depicted. On the 
other hand, the dangers confronting the abs- 
tract painter are greater, for he treads an ad- 
yenturous path, through a land of mystery, 
menaced by the unknown. He works to reveal 
the essence, the core of the fruit, the skeleton 
that hides behind the beguiling flesh. Therein 
lies his strength and his weakness, for a core 
without a fruit, as a skeleton without a body, 
is too uncomfortably bare to be of enduring 
jnterest. 

Where Abstraction fails is in the rapid and 
easy road it proffers to the quack artist. Since 
this form of art is not supposed to make inten- 
sive demands on his knowledge of technique, 
everyone is eager to try his hand at it. But 
how wrong he is and how easily disproved, 
when compared to the true luminaries, such as 
Mondrian or Kandinsky, who were and always 
remained masters of their craft. 

6. As the years progress, artistic integrity 
becomes essential, if art is to continue to have 
a meaning for me. By this I mean that the 

le to find one's path takes on an 


nely strugg. 
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Indian Art Today (BONES = 


It is not easy to adhere to a style which 


ou find conducive and have made your own, 
M Hen suddenly you discover that the art world 
has rejected it and moved on to some new sen- 
sation. This is when you remain S Y 
change course because it is expected of you 1s 
disastrous, but to continue to experiment and 
research, within your self-imposed boundar- 


jes, remains essential. E 

I believe that the problems of communica- 
tion grow as you yourself develo) . The need 
to approach an understanding pu lic intensi- 
fies. You continue to paint primarily for your- 
self, of course, but it is no longer sufficient to 
foil and strain, spend weeks in turmoil, within 
the solitary confines of your studio, give birth 
to a painting, to have, at the end, just yourself 
and your progeny. 

No! You want your endeavour acclaimed, 
not by an idle shower CET but by insight 
and true understanding. The human need for a 
three-way conversation between you, your 
painting and your public, becomes imperative, 
because you grow convinced of what you are 
saying and of its worth. 

7. It is difficult to limit myself to just one 
name, but Juan Gris, Lyonel Feininger and 
Jacques Villon have influenced me deeply. 

To Gris I owe a profound and humble 
debt, for opening the gates of Cubism to me. 
His works remain balanced and austere, sug- 
gesting neither impetuosity nor the capricious 
arrangements of genius. The distinction of his 
colour harmonies, the monastic aloofness of his 
temperament, find in me a surge of sympathy 
and comprehension. 

I am very grateful to Feininger, for he has 


taught me to humanise the implicit perfection, , 


the razor-sharp clarity, of my own Cubism; to 
bring to it a luminosity, a softer radiance, which 
is now beginning to pervade my canvases. It 
is as if, of a sudden, you were seeing the sun 
or the moon, a star or a cloud-bank, for the 
first time. A new vista opens before one, beck- 
oning to a strange and mystic horizon. 

. Villon I admire for the abundant joy of 
his pure colour. The tones fresh and gleaming, 
like so many jewels strewn in a velvet case. 
To this genius of the French school I owe my 
own lyric palette, which sings with the greens 
and blues, the browns and ochres of the earth 
itself. 

8. The role of the critic vis-a-vis the con- 
temporary painter is a tragic one, and out of 
all proportion to its worth. When commercial- 
ism dominates the artistic scene, and the cri- 
terion is success, the critic's standards, by and 
large, have fallen sadly low. 
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ften self-styled, ignorant and conceited, 

he is given a position of power that would 
upset the equili rium of a far more balanced 
the critic who damns or exalts, 


individual. It is 
EAE the mercurial rise and sharp fall of so 


many artistic careers. 


The anonymity of the past is now supplant- 
ed by the cult of the individual, and never 
have so many painters known so much renown 
during their lifetime as they do to-day. 

But for this quick fame the artist pays a 
heavy price. He is enmeshed by the whims and 
prejudices of the critic and public alike, and 

tacular rise to success 


together with his spectacula S 
come demands and restrictions to which he 
has to adhere, to survive the ruthless exploita- 


tion of his talent and personality. 


The critic indisputably plays a vital and 
essential role in the career of a painter. But 
he must remember that understanding, know- 
ledge, and a "true eye" are the foundations, 
the hall-marks, of his profession. The critic is 
there to help build up a distinguished reputa- 
tion; that is his prime duty. To destroy is but 
too easy, for an artist's talent, like Venetian 


glass, 

fully nurtured, lest 

pieces. 

9. Indian art is in a state of transition, 

We struggle to find the right road; but it eludes 

us. A rich past is left behind, a splendidly 
"y divorced from us to- 


woven tapestry, pitife 1 
day. The future 77 ahead, sometimes showing 
itself as temz-igly near, and then recedes 


again to-acdistant remoteness. 

I feel that we have now reached the stage 
when like minds must meet to form "schools 
of thought" to consolidate our scattered gains? 
Individual talents of a high order abound, soar- 
ing meteors that blaze a trail and fade, before 
their promise is fully felt or fulfilled. There is 
no cohesive whole and therefore we diffuse our 
growing strength, turning it to weakness. 


_ The country needs a joint artistic leader- 
ship, impressive in its force and consistency, 
so that it is possible to follow a whole move- 
ment, rather than the unrelated one-man show, 
which is only the manifestation of an individual 
gift. It is not enough, for example, that I should 
remain one of India’s only serious exponents 
of Cubism, the revolutionary nature of which 
movement, in my opinion, has never been fully 
developed. 


. Art has an essential function to perform 
in our new society, being an indispensible ex- 
pression of human experience, and an import- 
ant means of communication. 
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COMPOSITION 


by KANWAL KRISHNA 


Lin Yutang has said: 


“A good traveller is 
he who does not know w. S 


here he is going to; 
A 1 e who does not know 
€ IS coming from." T have felt quite 
1 in whichever land I have visited and 

have painted man and nature there, led by 
my inclination. On leaving,.I never felt a 
Wrench, for I carried away my impressions with 
me. I cannot really say whether such an ap- 
Proach is subjective or objective. 


iu 2. As for tradition, I believe only in the 
me yaa tradition. Cave art, the world over, 

veals a marvellous similarity. This free ex- 
Pression of man in the daybreak of civilisation 
oe me highly. I do not like to be cramp- 
ed within any narrow geographical boundaries, 
nor do I wish to be tied down to any set tradi- 
tions. I believe that every age has its own 
ich never fails to find 
. ression: whenever there has been an out- 
-urst of religious activity the same spirit has 


found expression in various garbs, under dif- 
ferent names. 


Museums are necessary. They satisfy the 
curiosity of the inquiring mind. They pinpoint 
the numberless milestones that have been 
passed in man’s creative journey. I am proud 
of the contributions of the Indian art tradition 
to the domain of art as a humanising influence. 


3. To a person with a strong imagination 
and sensitivity, creative work is no problem. 
It comes spontaneously. The profound visual 
sensations generate thought-forms and emo- 
tional vibrations, followed closely by an urge. 
When this urge bursts forth, there is a flood 
of new motifs and colourful forms, pregnant 
with the truth that wells from the artist’s in- 
nermost depths. 


4. The devoted efforts of the West in the 
field of science have made a deep impact on 
me. The boundaries accepted for centuries as 
the outermost limits of the human capacity 
have been smashed. The fearful giant of nuclear 
energy has been let loose, What were once the 
fairy tales of science have come true. It is idle 
to feign unconcern with these developments, 
or to dismiss them, with a deprecating gesture, 
as a Western or alien influence. They signify 
the birth of a new era. 


The artist, being perhaps the most sensi- 
tive member of society, has registered the im- 
pact of the new era deeply; particularly the 
artists of the West, being nearer the scene, be- 
came conscious of it earlier. I share their 
alertness and their consciousness of a conflag- 
rating universe. Tortured humanity is finding — 
an expression which is neither Eastern nor 
Western. 


But I do not borrow anything from the 
West. It is only the bankrupt who borrow, The 
creator gives, 


5. Art is larger than the artist, and yet 
the artist is himself the creator of art. It is only 
when there is interference with the natural 
expression—mental dictatorship or adherence 
to strict traditions—that art, figurative and 
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| The Editor's Questionnaire 
=L What does art mean to you? 
"(Whether your approach is subjective or 
- objective, can you trace the evolution of 
| amy significant work from the first 
_ thoughts to the final composition to stress 
| your statement?) c 
|... $. Does tradition mean g 
you? If so, what are the values in the art 
of earlier periods that appeal to you? If 

not, will you maintain that the national 
heritage is best confined to museums and 
"ds in no way important to the modern 
artist? 


n 3. Do you creatively imagine a com- 
position, or do you seek inspiration from 
a scene or a subject? If your work is of 
a reflective nature, what holds your 
imagination most—colour, form or emo- 
tlonal reaction—and why? 

4. Asa modern artist, how much do 
you owe to Western schools? Do you 
think it is possible to evolye an idiom 
from mannerisms borrowed from sources 
alien to the land? 

5. Has abstract art any validity of 
vision or is it merely a facile form of 
escapism? : 

6. What are the lessons you have 
learnt in your own progress as an artist 
in regard to the meaning of art, the prob- 
lems of communication, the mastery of 
technique? 

7. Who is your favourite among the 
modern masters? What is it that appeals 
to you most in his work? 


8. What is the role of the critic 
vis-a-vis the modernist? 

9. How do you feel about the 
present state of Indian art? 

10, What are your suggestions for 
the reform of our art schools? 


Themen a m rii 


non-figurative (abstract), degenerates into 
something harsh, cold and lifeless. The charge 
of adopting an alien style ought not to deter an 
artist from experimenting with new modes of 
expression. There is nothing alien or indige- 
nous in the realm of art, any more than in the 
realm of the spirit. 


To be bold enough to step off the beaten 
track is indicative of a progressive rather than 
an escapist attitude. 


6. An artist must naturally pass through 
various stages. Like a child, he takes his first 
faltering steps. Then there are the spirited 
strides of a warm-blooded youth, firm and con- 
fident. And, lastly, he runs har , in’ high good 
fettle, like an athlete using u every ounce 
of energy. But the sense of exhaustion is re- 
lieved by the consciousness of having made a 
contribution or by the sense of achievement; 
and the satisfaction of having done one's very 
best is an inducement to further efforts. 


The prevailing techniques one does learn 
at the art-school level, but. for one's own ex- 
pression an original technique has to be evolv- 
ed. Far from aping slavishly this technique or 
that, or being utifully attached to this or that 
school, one has to be a master in one’s own 
house, and the rest follows naturally. 


7. Amongst the great modern masters I 
am very much drawn towards Paul Klee. I 
think he was the greatest creator of this era, 
By applying in his art an immense variety of 
techniques, not only did he break fresh ground 
but make the coming generations alive to the 
new possibilities that were Opened up before 
them. I have myself felt this creative impulse 
sending a throb through my work. 


8. The art critic is a much misunderstood 
erson. To be able to interpret art correctly 
e must necessarily know the artist's voca- 
bulary, his medium of expression, his limita- 
tions and his background. To expect him to do 
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mening art exhibitions.representing works or 
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to 
t, in fact, he ought to be unders 
CORR out the functions of an art corre: 
dent, rather than an art critic. 


i e 
The art critic in our present Indian scen! 
could more usefully adopt the role of a art 
interpreter. The proper meeting place s n 
art interpreter and the artist will be t GE s 
ist’s studio. The interpreter will have to e 
sensitive person, wise, unselfish, unattac! em 
and gifted with full powers Q5 sao. E 
that he can handle such a fragile material as 
the artist deftly and sympathetically. 


Just now, when modern art has burst on 
India with a bang, what we need badly is 
more and more art interpreters. They could 
change the entire outlook of the art world. 


9. Since Ajanta, I wonder if there is any 
period of art activity in Indian history that 
can match the powerful art that has been 
created during the last decade. As is but natu- 
ral in a country steeped in tradition, there are 
traces of weakness, and anachronisms rear their 
heads here and there; but these are no more 
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significant than some dilapidated protecteq 


monuments in disrepair. 


h stronger forces than ever are noy 
deed n the side of the spiritual regeneration 
of humanity, without drawing their inspiration 
from any qf the old institutions. A dogmatic 
approach db never be a spiritual apprdach, 


ber of Indian artists today ma 

s ee noet with their counterparty 
in Europe and the U.S., but the contribution 
that they have made towards art in such a 
short time—and with all sorts of handicaps— 
has no parallel. The art historian will surely 
recognise this. i 

10. I feel strongly that a period or two 
devoted to philosophy, Indian and world, will 
rejuvenate art and raise the standard of art 
schools appreciably. Every art teacher should : 
have a studio at his disposal. Through the stu- j 
dents’ observing their teacher at work a con- 
tact will develop that will far outstrip the pos- 
sibilities of discipline, and a spark will be E 
kindled which will far outshine the dull j22f 
emanating from studios and exhaustin~ : 


cises. 


Of. transition. 

but it eludes 
nd, a splendidly 
i + divorced from us to: - 
Sgn Annaa ==> >:rmress his mes- 


ship to the t Z ior by his 
Many-people who are artists themselves 
tend to think that the process of creating form 
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my mind, undergo 4 


is in some way disjointed from “the original c ES 
einspiration”. This is a misconception and ac- ^ t ep 
counts for such remarks as “So-and-so has a 1 c 
good technique". A craftsman can have a good A al 
technique, which he has taken the trouble to $ SC 
learn. An artist must know the various mate- | di 
rials he employs and their limitations, and his of 
vision is in terms of the matter he handles. 4 w ci 
His Spirit informs the matter and gives it mean- th 
ing. Just as a poet thinks in terms of a lan- 

guage and contends with its limitations, a : "a 


painter keeps pushing forward the limitations 1 78 
of his media as his vision expands. Conven- $ 


tional methods become redundant and new dis- or 
roveries and techniques have to be invented fa 
to satisty new demands. à 

2. What does tradition mean to me? I th 


find myself placed in a situation in time and Í 
place which is quite removed from that of our Í 
ancestors. And it would be wrong for me to o 
simulate their situation in order to accept their t 

kind of answer. The lesson I would like to i 
learn from them is how they managed to create 
afresh after accepting imported traditions. The 
development of our miniature schools is fas- 
cinating to study—independent styles were 
created which have little or no resemblance to 
the Persian original. We have yet ‘to effect such 
a transmutation. I repeat that to imitate the 
past is not to understand the principles which 
excited our ancestors, 


3. I am not particulari interested in 
making "compositions". This Yo a prececupa’ 
tion of the class-room, where preconceived 
ideas of what “composition” should be are pro- 
pagated. This is like putting the 
before A painting is 


wrong, etc) pleasure, 
rong, ete. painting is said to result after 
consummation of the experience. It is the ma- 
terial evidence of the 
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8. What is the role of the critic vis-a- 


the modern painter? I think he can perform | 
a useful function jary 


by acting as an intermediary - 

e analytic mad Klein. Pan] Picasso, Braque, Pollock, between the artist and society at large. He pU : 

Europe, which created the vanai fund ef Th ae E 5 ae de Tagores, Jamini Roy. never, through his own writing, recreate the | 
lapidated protected Cubism and Surrealist art, just as I oon cone d Bait i eal with their immediate experience of the work'of art he is 
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piritual approach vant to present-day American Society. There liberation of art from other activities it was Unfortunately, most critics either act like 

s is a constant questioning of values. Movements  85S0ciated with, and we regard paintings in frustrated Schoolmasters—judging by their 
| artists today may are created and destroyed, there is a great dea] - Meir own right and not as reminders. Paint- literal use of do's and dont's—or they resort to 
|. their counterparts of talk, and the art- ok. industry flourishes, 8S ARE, they are no longer ABOUT. indiscriminate flattery or recrimination. There 
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6. Much of what you ask here is answered 
above. There is no single meaning apart, there 
are no absolutes. I 
was ten years ago, 
be what I am now ten years hence. My ideas 
on art have been 


are a few honourable exceptions, but even 
there we have not yet had a single. body of 
critical opinion which attempts to lay down a 
system of value judgments, What we have an 
abundance of is aesthetes, 


.,. As long as one is placed in this kind of 
understand it and enjoy the 


is not our 


at a period or two Position. We “do not have the same kind of 


i 1 changing, just as I have been 9. What do I feel about the present state 
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Us E i ainting as a movemen teen years ago, we h come a lo: ay, in 

Ties ended o M has been abandoned by almost all (except the As you know, I was devoted to the Bund POE the EE E OUR NN 


figure and a great number of my paintings re- 
volved round this theme. Immediate recogni- 
tion of the painter's subject-matter does faci- 
litate communication, but I found, after a 
time, that what interested me was not the hu- 
man figure but the infinite variety of forms 
that it led to, and I found in the course of my 
working that I could create forms without the 
assistance of the figure. Quite naturally, those 
people with whom my earlier paintings had 


al. Through the stu- 

her at work a con- 3 
far outstrip the pos- 
a spark will be en- 
shine the dull J»2f 
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Spite of the mouthings of various expatriate 
ainters who visited India for a brief period. 
o say that we are where we were fifteen 
years ago and that there is no art in India can 
only lead me to think that our visiting digni- 
taries are either physically blind or that they 
have been so easily drunk on the dregs offered 
to them abroad, that they have become unable 
to see any virtue outside of themselves, 
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communicated were not able to see anything 
in my newer paintings, but there were others 
who were.able to respond to them. The figure 
in my eyes had become à rop to painting and 
I felt that I could. do without it. 


Mastery of technique? One can learn only 
a few useful practical things in the art school, 


things which I have already mentioned. Such 


10. Reforms at our schools? We want 
more artists, not more draftsmen. As I have 
said, only a few practicalities can be taught in 
schools. What is required, in my opinion, is to 
open up men's minds and give them the abi- 
lity to search for themselves. A still-life ar- 
ranged in front of ther, or a Grecian bust in 
plaster, can hardly be expected to .turn the 


I key. Enlightenment comes from those who 
t ipi , ET knowledge leads to good craftsmanship, though have themselves received enlightenment, Al- 
from the original ones gwn distinctive pattern and thereafter jt does not in itself create an artist. Techniques though I have not visited many art schools, I 
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imitaH q i cee to become like any. Who can help admiring 
vard the limitations a century and questions of validity are hardly the gigantic figure of Picasso or the eloquent - : 
. expands. Conven- likely to disprove it. Whether people like it Braque, the stern if somewhat limited sensi- l. An art work is an expression, skil- 
indant and new dis- er pot it has come to stay as a force and a ` pin of Juan Gris, or the freedom of Kandin- fully carried out; whatever, the medium—for 
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ave to be invente fact of history. sky and the daring of Pollock? I admire these example, cooking, “singing, writing, dancing, 
, This is not to say that it will not suffer and many more, Quite often, they stand for panang sculpting, teaching. The result may 
m mean to me? I :hanges. As a movement, it is too broad to contradictory values, but, within themselves, e decorative or it may be an aesthetic projec- 
tuation in time and 1 generalise on. Many movements and ideas have there are no glaring inconsistencies. I would tion, or an expression of the artist's sorrows, 
ed from that of our šrown with different assertions. Art has come reiterate that none of them is my model If I desires and pleasures. Perhaps it may be a 
e wrong for me to j^ 9 assume many meanings and definitions. ^ want to emulate anything, it is their capacity work which shows great technical ability but 
order to accept their Tow can anyone ignore the events of the last for true individual growth. . conveys no special meaning, or it may be just 
on I would like to a copy from nature, beautifully executed. 
asec ocreate It is an error to call all works of art crea- _ 
ued acs one The tive. When an artist is profound in his feelings 
ident uds a. and thought, his work reveals the mysteries 
r no TESEI AUS d that are hidden in nature. By discovering the 
tto effect such "n unknown in nature, he invents new forms and 
th Xd per te AC Shapes in his work. In his little scribbles and 
pane to imitate the 4 paintings, Paul Klee reveals the hidden se- 
e principles which crets of the universe: which we cannot perceive 
pu with our naked eyes alone. 
arly interested in à To be creative is to be neither subjective 
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facile way of discovering a personal style is 
all too common and it is dictated more by rea- 
sons of commerce than by the Spirit. It is a 
difficult path to tread, without any guarantee 
of success. The fulfilment 


are means by which certain objects can be 
realised. One has to have a desire to create 
first and then, depending upon the necessities 
of the moment, one chooses certain implements 
or, as often as.not, devises them. This is what 
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hear that, in Baroda, some very meaningful 
work is being done. 


and expression will be different, - S 


2. One's tradition is like one's own flesh 
and blood. It takes a whole civilisation to. 
evolve a tradition, like the story of the earth | 
itself. It is important for an artist to absorb 
these two cultures—-the one made by man and 
the other by nature—for he is the result of his 
environment—the social framework and the 
larger universe. Just as the old leaves fall, giv- 
ing way to fresh, new ones, we have to grow 
out of our tradition, in arder to be creative, 
thus enriching our tradition, 
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Our traditional art has resolved so many F 
problems for us which the West took years and æ |i 

| a series of revolutions to resolve—among them : " 
those of the Impressionists, the Fauves, Cub- 

| ists, Vorticists, Surrealists—in order to liberate 

art from the old-established rules. For exam- 

| ple, the elements that go to make a painting— 

the forms, lines, colours, perspective, light and 

shade—are spontaneously combined to give | 

meaning in our old paintings. It is the philoso- 

phy«and the inner process of nature that is 

the essential in our art and not the obvious 


or the visual. 


A Nataraja or a Buddha are projections of 
life movements that are universal in spirit. 
E For example: the Buddha in contemplation is 
like a radiating plant, blooming into flowers 
and then into seeds that go back into the earth 
to be regenerated—movements radiating and 
returning to the point of departure, represent- 


ing eternal creation. 
M 


RD 


Nataraja—constant radiation—selflessness 
—process of becoming. Imagine, nature without 
time—if we can feel years of its growth in one E 
moment—how dynamic and glorious nature will 2 
look with all its fountains of radiating forms 
and shapes. Trying to express these rapi¢ 
movements graphically, we discover constapess. 1 
among these interpenetrating lines the r4 c af x 
ing new shapes and forms. Maybe the Ze a r a 
is the result of this process. í a; Í É 


3. Just as words are organa»: 
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spired by everything that surround 1 
s him— 
E a scene, a war, the social Gavironment. 
poverty, himself and the larger universe. It is 
4 e mere technique, but the message of the 
poet-philosopher that outlasts time. 
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the investors and, through publicity and pro- 
paganda, become famous. They fight wars 
against everything that is old. The sensational 
and the erotic dominate their art. Sometimes 
the artists group together—for instance the 
Tachistes, Action Painters, Neo-Dadaists, Pop 
Painters—and create modes and fashions. And 
the larger public stands confused. But as soon 
as the Investors withdraw, forced away by an 
economic crisis, these artists go out of the pic- 
ture. 


Of course, all these rapid and nervous 
movements reflect the confusion and the crisis 
of the Western social structure. 


But we must also remember the great art- 
ists—Picasso, Paul Klee, Kandinsky, Cezanne, 
Van Gogh and the others—who through their 
profound approach have internationalised mod- 
ern art. As a result, every artist is able to 
stand in a world forum. Today, the artist rea- 
lises that he is not bound by national barriers. 
He understands all the traditions of the world 
and the world has become his nation. 


There is nothing wrong in trying to under- 
aang all these, if we do not copy or imitate 
them. 


5. We have a strong habit of branding 
everything with a name and thereby trying to 
escape the responsibility of understanding it. 
When we cannot recognise the visual shapes in 


ime work of art, it has to be called abstract. 


“SA flower is full of abstract shapes and so 
is every form of nature. When an artist ex- 
presses a-form, peculiar to the material and 
the implements he uses—say a pencil, a brush, 
or an engraving tool—we rush to call it abs- 
tract. 


We have to develop our faculty of wonder 
and enquire into ey dne that surrounds us. 
Constantly projecting ourselves into everything 
and trying to recognise the familiar shows how 
dead and dull we are. . 


6. In a country like ours, the artist lives 
in a precarious condition. As an artist, if he is 
1o make a living by selling his work, he has to 
live under the patronage of a small, sophisti- 
cated and Westernised class. The artist is forced 
to use his talents to cater to its taste, the result 
being an Indian Picasso or an Indian Pollock. 


But the artist has more responsibility than 
merely to satisfy his own needs. He is respon- 
sible to the vast majority of humanity, who 
have been neglected until now, but who need 
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Shiavax Chavda 


K. C. S. Paniker 


to be understood and helped. The artist has 
an important role in helping to develop a dy- 
namic and intelligent society. 


Through simple techniques and forms he 
must be able to communicate his experiences 
to the people and open for them newer hori- 
qom which they have never experienced be- 
ore. 


In addition to modern technology and so- 
cialism, I feel that the artist through his work 
can help to develop people into a healthy and 
creative society. 


There is no use in following a Western 
artist who is an individualist and who works 
Just to please himself and for his own self- 
aggrandisement. 


7. I have had the opportunity of work- 
ing with a number of important artists both 
here and in Europe for the last fifteen years. 
I have learned from each of them their own 
personal problems, peculiar to themselves. In 
the end they made me realise how futile it was 
to seek answers from them, except for certain 
technical problems, which are in themselves of 
no use to the artist, 


8. A critic can help both the artist and 
the public to understand each other. He can 
reciprocally educate and enlighten both by giv- 
ing them a lot of information. But the critics 
of today are involved in making heroes out of 
the artists they personally like, by collaborat- 
ing with the galleries and speculators, and 
making themselves important. 


9. One has only to behold the sad state 
Of our art, as represented in international art 
exhibitions. One feels the complete absence of 
our innate originality in these shows. All thus 
is the result of the way we develop our art, 
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basing ourselves on the Western pattern. It 

only reflects our ignorance and the present-day 

crisis. But the artist has the responsibility of 

enlightening the life of a country, and only 
_when he does so, I feel, can there develop an 

art that is peculiar to our land and our peo- 

ple. It is thus that we, as a people, will be 
- able to contribute to world culture. 


E» 10. Most of our art schools are patterned 
- on the methods and programmes .of the old 
|. - schools of the West, preoccupied. with such 
|. — details as copying nudes and painting still- 
_ lifes inside narrow studios, and emphasising 
is the learning of mere techniques. I feel that 

‘technical education alone is not enough. We 

should open the eyes of our art students to a 

more fundamental view of the nature of things 
- and their relationships. They must be encour- 
aged to take the initiative of penetrating deep- 
er into nature and man. 


Very important experiments in this field 
were carried out in the art school at Santini- 
ketan, during the time of Rabindranath Tagore. 
Here, the students with their teachers spent 

- most of their time studying rural life. Nandalal 
Bose and Benode Behari Mukherji helped a 
great deal in developing this programme of 
education in close cuntact with nature. Why do 
we not use and develop further these pro- 
grammes in our art schools? 


E. In a tropical country like ours, it is no use 
D our imitating the closed studio life of the West- 
j ern art schools. Our students must be exposed 
to outdoor life, including the social surround- 
ings, the dark slums, the mushrooming towns 
and cities, as well as to ever-changing nature. 
The art-school libraries should carry books not 
only on art, but also on every subject, includ- 
ing science and technology. The student should 
be given a complete education about every- 
thing that surrounds him and that he has not 
seen or experienced before. 


_, The philosopher and the poet must glow 
in the artist and not the mediocre self-seeking 
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‘personality. Mere perfection of technique does SELF-PORTRAIT 


not help man solve his spiritual problems. 
After watching Western man being enslaved 
by his techniques and machines and attracted 
by their power, it is for us to decide to use 
them more creatively. 


by LAXMAN PAI 


1. There is no special definition I can give 
to the term art: it t my mental food. With 
my imagination, inspired by nature around me, 
I create, in a given space, certain vibrant re- 
sults, through the elements of form, line, colour 
and texture. m 

I begin my work objectively and finish it 
subjectively. That means the evolution of my 
work commences with a certain objective idea, 
the “object” however losing its importance in 
the process of development of the painting and 
mingling in the accepted forms, lines and col- 
ours. The perfect harmony of the above three 
elements produces a work of art. 


2. Tradition, in a particular style, means. 


to me. In this era, when contacts are 
rapidly made in the world of ideas and indivi- 
dualism plays an important role, traditional 
conceptions are accepted or rejected by an art- 
ist according to his individual needs. Whether 
the national heritage has been confined. in mu- 
seums or elsewhere, it always helps an artist 
to develop his creative mind. 

3. I creatively imagine a composition, 
seeking inspiration from a scene or a subject. 


4. I owe much to the Western schools, as_ 


nothing 


‘ far as the technical aspect of painting is con- 


cerned. Idioms are evolved from different man- 
nerisms-only by those who take shelter under 
someone else’s umbrella and by those who have 
no imagination of their own. 


5. Basically all creative works of art are - 


abstract, and hence abstract art has a validity 
of vision. E x 

6. A good work of art, be it a painting, a 
composition of music, or a drama, can be judg- 
ed by the perfect harmony of the various ele- 
ments involved, which in turn are communi- 
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ted to the receptive mind. Only a clear, sen- _ Septem 
Stee mind can react to EE armonya Ap- E 
ing with a preconceived mino ^ rs 
ER relationship between the mind and . S 
the harmony of the painting. 2 pn 
* Mastery of technique is as important as) the mulate to 
cardinal elements of imagination = ies d 3 3. Th 
. I like different masters tor fferent plaining 
Clements in their works. I have no special fa- . - factors, mc 
vourite among them. si ii 1 zs s ty 
8. The role of the critic in general 1S tomm f 3 
study the artist and interpret him- to society. pror mum 
He is something of an intermediary. ‘The art bility, his 
critic is not one who directs the artist; it is AS 
ithe artist who gives him food for study. . ] his real n 
The main role of the critic vis-a-vis the " "inward sj 
modern! artist is to analyse clearly the latter’s | — the shape 
work in its pure aesthetic sense, giving Impor- M be anythin 
tance to the elements evoked in it. E personality 
9. Art in India is progressing. I am opti- a E re 
mistic ‘about it. - : First o 
10. The only reform I visualise for our acquired th 
art schools is to give as much importance to . 
the crafts and to applied art as to painting. ~ Second 
After all, art schools do not create artists. They  _ | ways appe: 
can merely help the aspirant to learn the gram- x * preoccupati 
mar of his subject. t NAHE 
The artist represents in himself a combi- bs rope coumi 
nation of talents and feelings. Students who Le the Sudan, 
ossess a mere talent for art, without any feel- — ~~ own. 
ing'for it, may very well devote themselve ' EXE 
to crafts and applied art, rather than to “tne to call 
i i after the © | my: 
art, to avoid the usual frustration J , areth 
school course. > : all is redu 
= ceived by 
seals E sory, Or eve 
Y 2d non points 
by NIRODE MAZUMDAR tobann 
£ 7 intuition", ` 
which, thro 
r proach our 
1. Though it is impossible to speak of art T i 
if terms of narrow formulae, I believe I may teal 
say that, to me, art means a'beauteous pursuit chin Ge © 
of repose. ` : | oe 
Elsewhere, I have stated that in its formal: « style, whic! 
cause art is a matter of intellect; secondarily, | . painter), tl 
as efficient cause, it is action. : “as sense, exter 


Now action, like manifestation in. general, 
is'a rupture of equilibrium. Action is, for the 
performer, a transitory and momentary mode, 
a manner of.being. It must be considered in its 
integrality—that is, in the consequence of its 
temporal and intemporal ‘developments, ulti- 
mately to recover equilibrium. in repose. 


I think that it is through an analysis of 
my compositions and the notion of construction 
that I can best explain my own views on.this 
point, though it is difficult to do so within the 
framework of a questionnaire. 


. - First of all, I often handle several paint- 
ings at a time, which are part of a sequence 
that I consider to be one. work. All.the paint- 
ings included in a sequence are constructed 
symbolically in a geometrical order. In each of 
them, an identical point holds the central posi- ` 
tion—hriday-pushkara—according to which the 
patterns are distributed. It is a point of assign- 
ation, to allow a reference to the intemporal. 
It does not occupy any space and still realises 
the whole space. It visually relates each paint- 
ing of the sequence to the others, as the thread 
holds the beads of the necklace (sutra-atman). 


The central point expands to the triangle, 
yantra, the plastic principle, unless it takes . 
symbolically a more elaborate value. 


By means of symbolical colours and fol-. 
lowing a symbolical direction, it further de- 
velops into circles which enclose the patterns 
of manifestation, where roll all contingencies, 
distinctions and individualities. 


Simultaneously, away from the principle, ~ 
the images of the sequence, in a precise pra- 
dokn form, converge geometrically at the 
centre. : 


The original idea, as object of choice, may — 


come from any source, either conventional oF 
unconventional, taken as'a theme whicb, for 
the aesthetician, would be no more than a 
physical stimulant” to aesthetic reproduction 


This theme develops along with the continuous - 


geometrical motion towards the primordial 
unity, the non-dual point where all partial dis- 
equilibriums assume the total equilibrium © 
repose, where space and time merge in a crys” 
tallised moment.  . : y ; 
and tra, 


. 2. Tradition, in the deeper sense, 
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t in them is the discovery of that 
See ceulenicdage which, by its amplitude and 
Exaltation, its universality, allows us to for- 
mulate to a certain extent the unformulable. 


3. There is, in general, „a set way of ex- 
plaining things: prerequisites, determinant 
factors, modes and so forth. Applied to an art- 
ist, this type of processing appears to me out 
of place. I think that an artist, when every 
bit of him is solicited—his possibilities, ideas, 
sense of content, form and colour, taste, sensi- 
bility, his hereditary mentality, his wholeness 
—elevates himself to a certain level which is 
his real norm, where what I would call an 
“inward spark" illuminates this aggregate, in 
the shape of creation. The point of contact may 
be anything from anywhere, according to the 
personality. - ` 


4. I owe a lot to modern French painting. 


First of all, it was in France that I really 


acquired that knowledge which makes the good 
artisan. z 


Secondly, modern French painting has al- 
ways appealed to me because of its constant 
preoccupation with pictorial construction. Its 
vitality is also fascinating: with the infusion 
of so many extra-Western elements, derived 
from countries as different as Japan, Persia, 
the Sudan, it has achieved an expression of its 
own. 


* In spite of this acknowledgement, I hate 
to call myself a modernist, because I do not 
share he modern mentality as such, for which 
all is redueed to the sensible; what is not per- 
ceived DYRtBessonscs is unreal—that is, illu- 
Sory, or even completely inexistent. Rene Gue- 
non points out that the.modern world seems 
to be unaware of what is'ealled “intellectual 
intuition", which is the only guiding factor by 
which, through the Hindu doctrine, we ap- 
proach our life and the world. 


D There lies the danger of borrowing uncri-. 
tically a form of art which does not conform 
with our own mind and soul. 


Technical ability (not to be mistaken with 
style, which is the personal language of the 
painter), though indispensable, is still in a 
Sense, exterior to the artist. I personally think 
that, in spite of all appearances, our traditio- 
nal wealth places us in a privileged position, 
and I am convinced that it is resistingly we 
can best benefit from the West. 


5. If purely abstract art claims to have 
any meaning other than decorative, it can only 
derive its raison d'etre from the infra-rational 
and result in nothing but sentimentalism. 


6. In point of fact, it is because of our 
individualistic insistence upon novelty and our 
thirst for fame that we have lost the order-to- 
end of art. I believe that one has to re-integ- 
rate one's own origin, which is the light where 
the artist kindles to give light around him in 


Nirode 


Mazumdar 


turn. Though the artist himself is an individual, 
he is also, in his expansion, a community. 


7. My preference is for Seraphine de 
Senlis, because of her penetrating vision and 
her befitting technical excellence. What haunts 
me in her works is the vegetative exuberance 
which drones through them like an ancient 
litany. Each of her paintings is a precious 
prayer. 


8. Stravinsky, while in London where he 
was to conduct the orchestra playing his own 
music, agreed that literary criticism exists, but 
he also remarked that no such thing as music 
and art criticism exists. Nevertheless, I do be- 
lieve, with Ananda Coomaraswamy, that cri- 
ticism could be in itself an art, with the re- 
serve that there would be no room for the 
mediocre. 


9. On the whole, present-day Indian art 
appears to me pure confusion. One may say 
that it has been in this condition since the 
dawn of the 20th century. The only difference 
is that, while previously. we were uncritically 
appreciating Indian art, we have now started 
uncritically appreciating Western art. At any 
rate, the result is that, in both cases, we miss 
the real issue—that is, that art is creation. 


10. Of all the questions, this is the most 
vexing. 


I remember well that my father used to 
warn us, saying, “You become an ass by ac- 
quiring a degree." His views on this point have 
not changed. I later recognised how wise he 
was when I came across Rousseau's Words: 
"Men are born ignorant but, by virtue of their 
education, they become stupid." This seems to 
apply to art education even more sharply. 


The present methods of teaching tend to 
inform and instruct, to level the individual 
qualities, while true education, on the con- 
trary, develops all the faculties of the indivi- 
dual, allows him to acquire a judgment of ap- 
preciation, and helps him in asserting his per- 
sonality. Thus art becomes, for the young art- 
ist, a real samskar. 


It rests with the teachers to have enough 
imagination to acquaint their students, by both 
thinking and making, with the universal forms 
of art, presenting them not separately but in 
their own contexture. This will broaden the 
students’ mental horizon and increase their 
technical power. Otherwise, they will be con- 
fined superstitiously. to the mould of our 
epoch, with the amount of partiality and pre- 
judice that goes with it. 


à Of course, I agree that this kind of teach- 
ing cannot be given to all indistinctly but only 
to selected students. But I am sure that talents 
are not wanting in our country. 


by PARITOSH SEN 


l. My approach is subjective. I cannot 
single out the evolution of any particular work 
"from the first thought to the final composi- 
tion", because my work follows a general pro- 
cess of creation which is as follows: First I ex- 
perience an intense feeling which gradually 
becomes more concrete and urges me to give 
it a plastic shape. Then I proceed to plan and 
design. At last, when it comes to execution, I 
once more abandon myself to feeling, which 
very often prompts me to modify the original 
plan. 


2. I personally feel that tradition is im- 


portant, in the sense that the root is important 
to the growth of a tree. One has always to be- 
gin from somewhere. For the Indian painter it 
has not, however, been an easy process, in view 
of the fact that there has been a significant 
break in the chain of our tradition since India 
came under British rule. Happy, for us, the 
folk traditions have not comp etely died out. 


I have a feeling—and here I speak for 
many others—that we are guilty of a superfi- 


cial and inadequate knowledge of our tradi- 
tions. 


The values in the art of earlier periods that 
appeal to me most are their formal concep- 
tion, their intuitive organisation of space, their 
naive conception of perspective, their sense of 
rhythm, their vibrant colours and lines and, 
finally, that distinctive feature of an approach 
that covered every aspect of being, the entire 
universe. I have here particularly in mind the 


Jaina and early Baiasthani miniatures 
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gorous folk art of Bengal, Assam, Orissa, the 
Pratishthan area and Gujarat and, of course, 
the great sculptures of Konarka and Khaju- 
raho. Although tradition does mean something 
to me, my views are not to be confused with 
those of the orthodox protagonists to whom 
any foreign influence is sacrilege. 


3. I do not always seek inspiration from 
a scene or a subject. My work, more often than 
not, is the product of various experiences, both 
inner and outer, based on a specific concept 
but not divorced from the world of pheno- 
mena. Form—whether it is a figure or just a 
shape—is the most valid thing when I start a 
painting. Everything else is in relation to ii. 
But it is never overemphasised at the expense 
of the totality of the work, which is composed 
not only of form, but also of colour, texture, 
line, etc. I use form and colour both às an ex- 
pression (emotionally) and construction (sym- 
bolically). 


4. Like everybody else, I owe a lot to con- 
temporary Western art. It should be perfect- 
ly possible to evolve a national idiom by a 
thorough integration oí'outside influences. But 
such an evolution is clearly the work of a 
genius. One cannot go very far by employing 
only the mannerisms, because the result is 
bound to become very superficial. Quite a few 
contemporary European painters have borrow- 
ed a lot from Japanese, Persian, African or, in 
the case of sculpture, from Negro or Mexican 
art. Some are still borrowing. But, in either 
case, the assimilation has been so thorough that 
the influences have become an integral part of 
their personal and national styles and concepts, 
as in the cases of Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso, 
Henry Moore, Tobey, Soulages and Kleine, to 
name a handful. In spite of the rapid means 
of communication today, I do not yet feel that 
the national frontiers in art have totally crum- 
bled away. à 


5. Abstract or non-figurative art did not 
come out of the blue. It was foreshadowed in 
what preceded the abstract epoch. We are liv- 
ing in a dynamic century, violently opposed 
by conservative forces, suffering from war and 
the erosion of faith, In a way, abstraction re- 
flects the spirit of the century. At the root of 
it is a specific conception of reality, an indivi- 
dual conception of existence and its values. 
Matisse has said: “We are born with the sensi- 
bility of a given epoch of civilisation, We are 
not masters of what we produce: it is imposed 
upon us.” But I have a feeling that abstract art 
has reached its destination. It has now become 
a form of academicism. One apready hears in 
Europe and especially in America the ery for 
a return to the figurative, 

6. The more I paint, the more I wish that 
I could unlearn everything and start all over 
again. As for the problem of communication, 
it is as acute as ever, in spite of the great boom 
in the art market today. Artists are tolerated 
rather than understood. Technique is subser- 
vient to what an artist wants to say, All ser- 
ious artists develop and master their own, ac- 
cording to their respective formal concepts. 


ae » m ^ 
=~ 1. What does art mean. to you?- 
(Whether your approach is subjective 
r'objective, can you trace the evolution — 
.any significant work from the first . 


ur statement?) - Fa E . 

2. Does tradition mean anything to 

u? If so, what are the values in 
of earlier periods that appeal to you? - 

not, will you maintain that the nation- 

. al heritage is best confined to museums 
and is in no way important to the modern 


i 


3. Do you creatively imagine a com- 
. position, or do you seek inspiration from 
a scene or a subject? If your work is of 
a reflective nature, what holds your 
- imagination most—colour, form or emo- 
— tional reaction—and why? 

4. As a modern artist, hów much do 
| you owe to Western schools? Do you 
think it is possible fo evolve an idiom | 
from mannerisms borrowed from sources 
alien to the land? - * i: 
5. Has abstract art any validity of 
ision ue is it merely a facile form of g 


technique? 3 
' ___7._ Who is your favourite among the 
modern masters? What is it that appeals 
to you most in his work? Aes 
— 8. What is the role of the critic 
vis-a-vis the modernist? .— 5 2 
9. How do you feel about the pre- 

¿of Indian art? = - : 

. What are your suggestions for 

reform of our art schools? M x: 


; T. The two modern masters whose works 
- have been of the utmost importance in the for- 
mulation of my concepts are Picasso and Paul 
Klee: the former, because of his concern with 
i form as an immutable value; the latter, by rea- 
son of his purposeful penetration into the en- 
chanted realm of fantasy, his great research 
in colour and for his deep involvement with 
the whole creative. process. 


- 8. The role of the critic is to bridge the 
jE gulf between the artist and the public—a role 
" which most critics fail to fulfil. I have col- 
lected, over the years, hundreds of paper clip- 
pings and forewords of catalogues from var- 
lous countries. Except for a few, the art critic 
is always apt to create a veil of literary effu- 
|. sions and cliches which only deepen the con- 
? fusion. I do not believe that one can be a true 
— art critic without acquiring a full knowledge 
[^ 
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of the technique and process of creation in- 
volved. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
best writings on art are by the artists them- 
- selves; eg. Leonardo Delacroix, Paul Klee, 
Kandinsky, Mondrian, Andre Lhote, Amedee 
* Ozenfant, John Berger. ~ 
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E sS 9. I feel very confident of the future of 
; our art. Although we have some highly talent- 
a ed artists today, we have come nowhere near 
|. . . the summit in European art. Here I am con- 
=~ cerned with standards of art only. We have 
yet to produce a Picasso, a Paul Klee, a Mon- 
in drian or a Brancusi I suppose this will take 
HEN: its time, because we have just made a fresh 
beginning, after two hundred years of inacti- 
1 .vity. 


10. The art schools in India should be re- 
HER: formed on the following lines: (a) They should 
b. fs attract all the best known practising painters 
f as full-time or visiting lecturers. They should 
be provided with studios inside the school pre- 
mises, so that the artists are able to do their 
D. own work along with their pupils. This would 
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inspire ‘the latter enormously and would be 
orice to a very healthy relationship of 
give and take between the teacher and the 
taught- (b) The whole. curriculum has to be 
changed and given a particular emphasis on 
the teaching of the comparative history of.art. . 
Above all, theoretical classes must be held 
alongside the practical, so that the student can 
develop his intellect and therefore: his analyti- 
cal mind. One cannot ignore the intellectual 
content of a work of art any more than the 
-emotional content. This is of the utmost im- 
portance because, without such a development, 
the progress of art in our country is bound. to 
be very slow and limited. 


j 


1. I do not know where I come from; I 
do not know where I shall be going. I only 
know that I have been allotted a life span in 
which to exert my identity, but, even in this 
short span, I feel like driftwood on the tide 
of time. It-is mainly art which gives to my. 
life a certain direction and an intensity. It 
activates my awareness of human beings and 
enables me to share with them their trials and 
-triumphs, their laughter and love. I feel that 
the true function of art is to provide a naked 
comment on the contemporary scene, without 
sentimentality or sermonising. 


In my statue, Acquiescence, I have dealt 
with the onslaught of time, with its accompany- 
ing decay, which we must all accept un- 
questioningly. That time decays the body is bad 
enough, but the greater tragedy is that in the 
fight for survival it corrodes man’s spirit and 
very often what passes for the wisdom of age 
is the mere lassitude of a tired spirit unwilling 
to fight for its ideals. 


2. Civilisation is the meeting of minds be- 
tween the dead and the living; that is the 
power and purpose of tradition. Therefore, all 
the great traditions in art are those that were 
absolutely contemporary at the time of their 
creation. Only then could they enable us to 
understand the minds and the modes of our 
predecessors. When viewing sculpture of the 
Gupta and Chola periods, I linger long in silent 
tribute to the great aesthetic sensitivity of 


since too much 
of creation. 


Even though I am a sculptor, 
a great fascination for me A lu jugos 
towards creating a Sculptor's palette, Cement : 
lends itself easily to this experiment, but my 
aim is to tame metals to my hues. . 7 


For me, form and emotio; i i 
5 t n are interlinked, 
The moment a form is consciously created m 
as an emotional content, even when j i 
the negation of emotion. 
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: 4, aii live in the present and think in the 


idioms of the 20th century and, since this is: y 


the era of Western Civilisation, its influence 
is inescapable. If my art is based on borrowed 


mannerisms, then, whether I borrow from East © 


or West, it will be a futile art. To create is to 
understand. and to evolve and, no matter what 
the source, to give it a personal interpretation. 


Modern art, like all art, is.a child of re- 
volt. From the Greeks to the 19th century, 
| the Western artist had become progressively 
bogged down in anatomical representation. The 
moderns courageously ripped away their roots 
and turned to the East for inspiration. 


Most of the great masters, of modern art 
have been inspired by alien cultures; and yet 
through this has evolved a most dynamic art 
form. Hidebound nationalism ls neither de- 
sirable nor possible in art. We in India should 
have absolutely no difficulty in .evolving: 


through an alien technique. Our heritage is like ' 


a continuous stream, carrying with it the dregs 
of many civilisations. from the Greek to the 


Persian. 
5. Men's impulses cannot be measured by 


even the most accurate scientific instruments, 


that is why such violent controversy prevails 
regarding abstract art. As its very name'sug- 
gests, this is an intuitive art seeking to create 
a mood and to evolve an emotion to which no 
two -people can respond exactly alike, as we 


-are all keyed to different levels of sensitivity-— 


If we agree that the primary functic«t of 
art is feeling, then abstract art fulfils €:ís con- 
dition in the highest degree, since-ifére is re- 
presented emotion in its ye=y essence, un- 
hindered by subject, custom or costumes—a 


truly international z 
"Men wilet and escape from themselves 


for many psychological reasons. If a man is a 
hypochondriac, do you condemn medicine ? For 
the escapades of a sex maniac, do you condemn 
sex? And, for the excesses of a religious zeal- 
ot, do you condemn religion?. Then why judge 
or condemn abstract art by reason of its para- 
sites? 

6. Art is an intellectual stimulus which 
seeks a response from the spectator. But com- 
munication is only possible when people speak 
the same language. The language of art de- 
mands that the public understand what it 
judges and the artist realise that originality 
is not a stunt but a fresh thought-pattern 
which. will survive and grow. f 


Mastery of technique is the bridge be- 
tween the artist’s vision and his work. Tech- 
nique is like learning the letters of the alpha- 

et in order to develop one’s personal calli- 
graphy. Technique in art is confused with real- 
ism, but this is incorrect, for every art style 
has its own problems, the solution of which 


demands a high standard of technique. 
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7. I admire greatly the outdoor sculpture 
of Henry Moore. These commissions of his 
identify themselves so completely with their 
setting that one feels that the sculpture has 
sprung up from the earth at the moment of its 
creation. Moore has the Universal Vision and 
therefore his figures are not limited to any 
person, place or period. They depict not man 
but mankind as a segment of the greater pat- 
tern of creation. In his reclining women the 
concave and convex planes of the body sug- 
gest the summits, the slopes and the erosion of 
a landscape. 


8. The critic exists because of the arts— 
the reverse is never true. The critic’s role is 
that of an interpreter between the artist and 
his public, and an influential critic can stifle 
or stimulate an art trend for a limited period, 
but the ultimate critic of all art is time. 


The critic can help towards reducing the 
time lag between the execution of the artist's 
work and its recognition, by enlightening and 
familiarising the public with the modern artist 
and thus creating a favourable art.climate. 


But the critics are often swayed by con- 
siderations other than those of merit. A French 
playwright remarked with great envy of his 
"contemporary, *Oh, what a lucky: fellow, to 
have died on the opening night. Now he will 
be immortalised!”—a caustic comment on the 
critics and yet it bears the germs of truth. 


9. After Independence the revival of cul- 
ture has spread like an epidemic and on every 
occasion the past has been glorified and the 
present artist been lectured to on the merits 
of recapturing the spirit of our ancestors. 
Quantitatively, there has been a great upsurge 
in art activity. but it has been marred by an 
equal upsurge of-confused thinking. I can see 
an occasional oasis but.I hope that it will not 
prove to be a mirage. ` 


10. An art school should tame a wild 
horse and yet not break its Spirit. The urge 
for self-expression is strongly ingrained in hu- 
man nature, but in the course of life it is 
either stifled by neglect or dissipates itself in 
violence. With proper art training, the student 
can be made aware of his talent and can be 
aroused towards intelligent questioning. Be- 
sides giving a student a thorough understand- 
ing of his craft, the centre should also intro- 
‘duce him to philosophy, literature and current 
topics, since an artist must have a versatile 
and sharp mind. If he is to communicate, he 
must have something to say. An art School 
should be like a university campus, with a 
faculty for each of the arts, and the student 
should have free access to the other faculties, 


so as to acquaint himself with experiments in 
other fields. 


There should be a large, well-equipped 
workshop, in which the practising artists out- 
side the school are given the facility to carry 
out their experiments. An art centre should 
have the capacity to advise, plan and’ partici- 
pate in all the aesthetic problems of society. 


The greatness of an art teacher is to en- 
courage the student to differ from him. If his 
students are his carbon copies, then he has fail- 
ed in his function. 


When all this is done, we can sit back and 
hope for the best, because the genius will 
again arise who will thrive by breaking all the 
rules and thus start a new cycle of controversy. 


by RAMKINKER 


. l. Art means the aesthetic way of all 
human. expression. It is strewn all over the 
Elobe, if we disregard medium. 


Without subjective and objective feeling, 
no art.can ever be created or achieved. In art, 
both mingle together and appear to belong to 
the cosmic world. 


2. "Tradition means the traditional aesthe- 
expression of humanity, and that is a mat- 
ter for vast study. To realise my own exis- 
tence, I have to count my. mother and father, 
who cannot be denied. In this way we have 


inherited our culture, knowledge, wisdom and 


all our basic experiences from the past. It is 
only fitting that we honour and respect our 
Past achievements. They are invaluable trea- 


Fares. The modernist cannot escape from the 
past. 


3. Regarding "compositions", these differ 
&ccording to the demand of the medium, its 
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inspiration and allurements, and there starts 
the creativity and thus the composition. 


4. See Answer No. 1. There can be no 
question of Eastern or Western. Mannerisms 
arise out of the way of living and constructive 
mentality, the basic aesthetic experience being 
the same everywhere. 


5. Abstract art is not exactly escapism. 
It requires time to realise this. It is a sort of 
way of expressing in a symbolic manner our 
various experiences of life—pain and pleasure, 
hatred and love, courage and fear, surprise an 
apathy—in an aesthetic manner and a construc- 
tive mode. An example: the Siva Linga. 


6. I am a form-giving agent at the com- 
mand of the environment. What is executed 
will appear, according to the medium, as a 
doll or a picture. People appreciate it accord- 
ingly. 

7. There are many artists, working in 
many different spheres, each with his specific 
propensities. I value all those that are cons- 
tructive. 


8. The critic is a conveyer as well as a 
teacher to the public, so he is also a dhyani. 


9. We are not concerned only with Indian 
art today. The present problem is: What is art? 
It is as if a child were learning his alphabet. 


Previously, art was related to religion. 
People were religious-minded, of a worship- 
ping bent of mind, and art flourished through- 
out the globe in representations of Divinity. To- 
day, art flourishes on the basis of the human 
expression of all things. We call it modernism. 
Indian artists. cannot escape this awakening. 
Even if we lose what people call religion, the 
aesthetic religion will remain. 


10. Reform the art schools through the 
propagation of such creative activities as de- 
sign, handicrafts, carving, painting studies 
from life, and theory. 


by SATISH GUJRAL 


l. Art, to me, is the expression of the 
adventures and discoveries of the human or- 
ganism reacting to the environment, of the 
perpetual readjustment of habit to the proces- 
sion of changing facts. 


Creative art, I believe, being based on 
freedom and originality, knows no boundaries 
except those inherent within itself. It claims no 
favourites among styles or “isms”. It is a time- 
less gauge for measuring the art of ancient, 
modern, or future days, including all significant, 
creative and more-or-less-unified human ex- 
pressions of the material and spiritual world 
in which we live. 


I believe no expression to be really art 
unless creative. 


RAMKINKER 


— Pankaj Banerji 


SELF-PORTRAIT Satish Gujrai 


.. To create is to select or invent elements 
Significant to a given purpose, and organise 
them into a new and unique form. It means 
originality. It means individuality. It means 
freedom of action. | Creativeness depends on a 
certain attitude of mind. It is democracy in 
practice—an invitation to free thinking, ex- 
ploration and progression. Its opposite—imita- 
tion—spells conformity, reaction and de- 
cadence, 


An artist, to my mind, has objectives: he 
attempts to reproduce the outer andlor inner 
meaning of the appearance of things, using in- 
dividually conceived forms that are the pro- 
ducts of his experience, feeling or imagina- 
tion, to express his aesthetic ideas and emo- 
tions in terms of the particular medium em- 
ployed. He uses the elements of design con- 
tained in plastic forms, in union with artistic 
building materials—line, tone, space, colour, 
subject-matter and craft—to create a new and 
vital organism or entity of form. He uses emo- 
tional and intellectual freedom in organising 
the subject or mood into a unified expression. 


2. I believe the art of all periods is com- 
plete in itself. 

Art is like a living organism. It germi-' 
nates, evolves, grows to its full height, and. 
ends. What it leaves behind are the peaks of 
its development that we call traditions. There 
are many peaks of development, of varying 
heights, in a people's cultural growth. We con- 
sider these peaks as complete because every 
peak is complete when it has reached its zenith, 
Art, like peaks, does not admit of improve- 
ment; what it admits of'is growth. No art 
movement is an improvement on another art 
movement, even when it has grown out of it. 


3. To my mind, however reflective a na- 
ture a création may have, it is somehow in- 
spired by some aspect of reality. Though the 
artist may use reality only as a means to create 
an oeuvre, it is out of natural elements that — 
an artist creates units or symbols that repre- 
sent his personal ideas or feelings and orga- 
nises these units into a form that is vital and 
complete in its sum total. 


There can be no single element—colour, 
emotion or design— gaining an upper hand in 
the process of creation. They are all interwov- - 
en and combined in a subconscious way. 


4. The arts of all ages grow not out of 
themselves but from the virus of some other art. 
Normally, this virus is that of the art created by - 
one's immediate forefathers. But there are also. 
circumstances when the development of crea- 
tive activity is curtailed by extraordinary hap- 
penings, which cause a destruction of all virus- 
es, as happened in India in the last century. 
In such cases, for a résumption of creative ac- 
tivity, it is necessary to collect viruses from 
elsewhere of the best available breeds. 


The virus of medern Indian painting is no 
doubt of Western origin, but l do noi think 
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Pindian Art Today. 


The Editor's Questionnaire 


Wha bject- 
` t art mean to you? (Whether your approach is subjective or o 
ive, n you ee the ETHER Pot any significant work from the first thoughts to the 
- final composition to stress your statement?) m RE cf 
. Does tradition mean an: thing to you? If so, what are the ues e 
anie periods that appeal to you? If not, will you maintain that the national heritage 
is best confined to museums and is in no way important to the modern cium 1 
3. Do you creatively imagine a composition, or do you seek inspira on from a 
scene or a Subject? If one work is of a reflective nature, what holds your imagina- 
tion most—colour, form or emotional reaction—and why? d 
- 4 As a modern artist, how much do you owe to Western schools? Do you think 
is possible to evolve an idiom from mannerisms borrowed from sources alien to the 
d? 


5. Has abstract art any validity of vision or is it merely a facile form of escapism? 


6. What are the lessons you have learnt in your own progress as an artist in regard 
to the meaning of art, the Probleme of communication, the mastery of technique? 


7. Who is your favourite among the modern masters? What is it that appeals to 


8. What is the role of the critic vis-a-vis the modernist? 
3. How do you feel about the present state of Indian art? 
10. What are your suggestions for the reform of our art schools? 


dual experience. 


aspect of nature, is nonsense. 


the other elements. As for 


per with nature at all. 
challenged in medical 
practice. Nor should it be in art. 


infinitesimal 


order 
whole. It is from 
constructed: vitality 


gives force, movement, energy and life. 


The role of the scientist is largely one of 
analysis; that of the artist, synthesis, Yet, in 
order to learn to construct, the artist must be 
analytical. The.simplest works of art contain 
such a complex admixture of objective and 
physical aspects that, in order io gain a more 
or less complete understanding, the whole must 
be broken down and studied in several sepa- 
rate parts. 


7. In different periods and in different 

moods, different artists have given me a feeling 
of affinity. The works of some artists relieve; 
those of others stir; and there are those whose 
works even provoke. The vitality of human 
experience needs each of these injections, in 
different situations. Those who make favour- 
ites of individual artists are loyers of artists, 
not of art. They get little out of this practice. 
Instead of becoming enriched by art, this limi- 
tation turns them into an imitation of their fa- 
vourite, be they artists or just art lovers, 


8. Modern art does not impose any new 
obligations on an art critic. All art requires 
that, in order to criticise it, a critic should be 
able to divest himself of his own personal be- 
liefs. He must, to judge a work of art on its 
own merits—on its own grounds—as a complete 
expression of an idea, mood or abstract beauty, 


it has resulted in any duplication or imitation 
in modern Indian painting. The sea and a drop 
of water from the sea are not different in na- 
ture but are vastly different in potentialities. 
They have a common nature and substance 
yet possess individual beauties, born of indivi- 


5. To think of abstract painting as mere- 
ly a facile form of escapism, just because it 
reveals no conspicuous identity with the visual 


The outward physical aspect of nature is 
only one of the factors for artistic interpreta- 
tion. The expression of the inner spirit and 
emotion and of the subconscious, and the ex- 
pression of non-objective beauties, are some of 
the right to change 
natural visual aspects, man is more important 
than any other known part of nature, and he 
has the right—more, the duty—to use nature in 
any way that serves a constructive purpose. At 
one time, it was considered sacrilege to tam- 
This right is no more 
and other | scientific 


6. What an artist learns in his search for 
means to express himself is the importance of 
understanding the laws of the universe, In each 
part of the universe, as well as 
in the incorporate mass, the artist finds work- 
ing the unifying principles that give form and 
to spirit and matter—oneness to the 
this that he learns two basic 
principles on which all creative expression is 
and unity. Unity creates 
balance, completeness and perfection. Vitality 


as felt, seen, or imagined by an individual 
creator. 

Most critics, like other people, are led by 
their personal beliefs and let their critical sense 
Eo astray. Their criticism, tinged with personal 
emotionalism, is wanting in serious value. 


To understand a work of art, a critic has to 
control his own emotions and feelings and or- . 
der them with taste and reason. It is neither the 
subject-matter nor the style of a picture that 
should influence a critic. To understand the 
true significance of a picture, a critic should 
study each line, tone, colour and brush-stroke 
that creates the drama of design. 


An. art critic must experience a thrill— 
the aesthetic thrill —before a work of art, must 
evaluate that thrill and then write about it. 
His job is to endeavour to interpret a work of 
art. To talk of the constructive beauty of com- 
position and design. To try to interpret how 
the artist builds up and welds a composite 
form—the form that evokes in the beholder 
aesthetic emotion. 


There is a growing professionalism and 
cheap commercialism in both art and art criti- 
cism in modern society. Critics write on art 
with motives other than art. 


.. There are also artists who write art criti- 
cism. An artist, I believe, has a feeling for art, 
also the intelligence to mould his 
form. But he cannot be a judge of 
he is too far conditioned by his own technical 
habits. The point that an artist cannot be a 
judge of art may be considered absurd, but I 


astonishing. 


10. For the educationist I have nothin, 
more than a little sermon, the one that Da 
Vinci uttered long ago: “The supreme misfor- 
tune is when theory outstrips performance.” 


by SHIAVAX CHAVDA 


Seal Generally, my approach has bee - 
Jective. Take the example of my EU 
ancers. I had done a number of sketches of 
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these dancers, but they were rearranged to 
comply with my idea of composition. 


] 2. The basic values have not changed 
much. The rudiments of good art have always 
been appreciated, irrespective of the periods 
they belong to. No serious student can afford 
to overlook them. 


3. Usually, I am inspired by a certain 
scene or subject, but quite often I creatively 
imagine a composition. The,colour, form, as 
well as emotional reaction, hold my imagina- 


tion. Emphasis of one over the other may de- _ 


pend on the type of painting or subject before 
me. 


4. Well, I have had my training in the 
Western School. The world today has become 
so small that we cannot possibly afford to live 
in an ivory tower. Currently, we with the 
whole world are passing through a difficult 
phase. An idiom cannot be evolved from man- 
nerisms superficially borrowed from alien 
sources, unless they are assimilated thorough- 
ly, as in the past. Today Raja Ravi Varma is 
being decried for having followed realistic art, 
but many of our contemporaries, practising 
modern art, may be branded as Raja Ravi 
Varmas in 1970 or 1980. 


5. Abstract art is not a facile form of 
escapism. It has a language of its own, but 
many dabblers have taken it up as an easy 
escape. The fundamentals of good art remain 
the same. The surface or external garb may 
differ. 


6. Grammar is necessary_--Mastery of 
technique can only be achieved by talent plus 
sheer hard work—crucifixion. I think it was 
Gauguin who said, “Those who cannot draw 
have an excuse-to paint." 


7. «mong modern masters I have always 
admired Braque and Klee. The architecture of 
Braque’s paintings has fascinated me very 
much. His paintings are well balanced. ^ 


8. Yes, critics are necessary, but here 
every other journalist claims to be a critic. 
We have art historians and pseudo-art histo- 
rians. 

9. As I have said, we are passing through 
a difficult and complex period. I am not at 
all perturbed about the present state of Indian 
art. It is just going through its labour pains. 


10. Most of our art schools were esta- 
blished and based on the teaching of Victorian 
art. Baroda has made. a Eood beginning. Others 
have started organising new courses and curri- 
cula, but there is a shortage of good teachers. 
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N my first visit to Lutyen's New Delhi 

in 1951, I remember thinking how super- 

cilious the British were to have inscrib- 
ed on the Secretariat doorway the motto: “De- 
mocracy cannot descend upon a people. Peo- 
ple must raise themselves up to it.” 


But now, 12 years later, I wonder some- 
times if the British had 3 point there. We have, 
on the one hand, greater devolution and decen- 
tralisation of political power than ever before, 
from Parliament down to the municipalities 
and the panchayats. We also have, on the other 
hand, examples of what even a liberal optim- 
ist like Mr. Nehru described in a speech here 
as a “fascist streak” in some of our bigger 
cities. Despite the Kamaraj Plan and its after- 
math, we find a lot of indifference, cynicism, 
“Seven apathy among the educated towards poli- 
tics and politicians. There is a premium on agi- 


== tations. Some believe that nothing need be final 


| 
| 


in a democracy and you may adopt any means 
to undo a decision. 


e * * 


PALER this montħ, the Board of the Hyder- 

abad Corporation elected~a-new Mayor for 
1963-64. This hardy annual involved bicker- 
ing, pandemonium, “horse-trading” and noisy 
filjbustering to postpone a verdict not wanted 
by a few. The police were on hand to ensure 
peaceful, democratic election among rival no- 
minees of the same ruling party which has 64 


X of the Corporation's 93 seats. So virulent was 


the party feud that nominees thought it pre- 
ferable to woo the balancing votes of the Itte- 
had-ul-Muslimeen party which makes no apo- 
logy for its blatant communalism. The more 
resourceful faction succeeded and the Scales 
were tipped in its favour. Much the same pat- 
tern of disorder, levity of standards of public 
behaviour and “fascist exhibitionism” has 
marked recent meetings of other big Corpora- 
tions. Could it be that faith in the democratic 
process is dwindling? Or does this illustrate 
Mrs. Annie Besant’s warning in 1920 that the 


ax givil disobedience movement would boomerang 
ED: 


avda j 


on the ruling party when India was free? 
¥ tIamno Cassandra where the potentialities 
of vigorous civic leadership are concerned. 
During a seven-year stay in Ahmedabad, I have 
Seen the grubby nondescript industrial town 
develop and flower into a modern, well-laid- 
out State capital for Gujarat. This was possi- 
ble because of an imaginative, resourceful and 
efficient civic leadership, both political and ad- 
ministrative. Earlier in Poona, I was witness to 
the impetus which the town's face-lifting 
3cheme received under a bold administrative 
leadership. 


Not all the factors which inhibit Hydera- 
bad's development, however, are of the Cor- 
BPration's making. In Ahmedabad, for exam- 
Ple, the resources are assured and plentiful be- 
ause of the industrial base, and again, Guja- 
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ràti philanthropy in civic projects is un- 
equalled in India. Amenities like milk supply, 
bus transport, water supply, drainage and 
sewage are under Corporation control. In Hy- 
derabad, the State Government and its semi- 
autonomous agencies control normal civic ame- 
nities and both of them make no secret of their 
dim view of the Corporation. There is no Mas- 
ter Plan ready for implementation, there are 
no reliable land survey records, resources are 
few and tax-collection is lackadaisical. I re- 
member a former senior Municipal official here 
confessing to me that he looked with trepida- 
tion to every visit home of the Gujarat Gover- 
nor (who was Municipal Commissioner here 
earlier) because the Nawab Saheb was full of 
so many worthwhile Ahmedabad ideas impossi- 
ble to implement in Hyderabad because of 
chronic “no-money-a”. 


I mentioned earlier the indifference of the 
educated and the intellectuals to politics and 
politicians. Curiously, this is regarded as a 
definitive quality of the Indian intellectual to- 
day by some participants in an interesting 
seminar held here recently by the local unit 
of the Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom. 
The case for a modern Sanatanism, native to 
India as an ideological antidote to Commu- 
nism was made out by Dr. R. Bhaskaran, of 
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Madras University, in the paper, “Communism 
and the Indian Intellectual,” discussed at the 
seminar. Not many of the participants shared 


` Dr. Bhaskaran's eloquent optimism about his 


new thesis which seeks to steer clear of West- 
ern materialism and the ideals of an affluent 
Society on the one hand, and the Communist 
Obsession with equality, collectivism and State 
overlordship on the other. Dr. Bhaskaran said 
we in India had a choice of so many “strait- 
jackets" and perhaps the Swadeshi one using 
the traditional idiom and values would be 
most suited to counteract the chromium-plated 
charms of Communism to an ill-clad, ill-fed 
and illiterate population. 


* * LI 

ST back from a ten weeks' amateur produ- 

cers' course in the Royal Acadeiny, Bristol, 
is Mr. Mantri Srinivasa Rao. He is keen to ‘try 
out on the Telugu stage some of the techniques 
he has learnt in the U.K. He told me he was 
planning to stage the popular Telugu plays 
Kanyasulkam and Mrichchhakatika in Hydera- 
bad this November and would also like to bring 
Oedipus Rex for the first time to Telugu thea- 
tre-lovers, 


Asked about his impressions of the Eng- 
lish theatre, Mr. Mantri thought it remarkable 
that all of U.K.’s 40 theatres should be run 
either by public support or city councils. He 
said only a country which genuinely loves the 
theatre could have made possible the construc- 
tion of huge, modern theatres like the ones in 
Croydon, Chichester, Coventry or the East End. 
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Pepsodent has a special clinging foam to help its active edel IRIUM . 
have maximum effect on a// tooth surfaces. It dissolves away the yellow 
decay film...to reveal the natural whiteness of your teeth. 


And what an exciting, cool, minty flavour Pepsodent has; it's the nicest- 
tasting way to get a fresher mouth, sweeter breath and healthy white teeth, 


Pepsodent i is available everywhere. Get your tube today! 


Use Pepsodent with RIUM for dazzling white teeth 
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NO PRIZE FOR THE WANTON WOMAN. 

Gloria Cannan (23), a receptionist from Bir- 

mingham who has been awarded the title, 
THE PRINCESS CAN NOW SAY "YES". Princess Anne of Britain comes of age on August pas also Aui Meio Et on Earth. She 
15. Last year her name was linked with that of an Australian, Stuart McGregor, a former beat seven other finalists in a contest held 
schoolmate of her brother, Prince Charles. Anne, who recently underwent a kidney oper- by a company producing man-made fibres 
ation, “has always loathed wearing hats". She is opposed to licence in ser and to “noisy, of which she herself has little need. 
self-styled intellectuals”, whom she regards as loafers. y x 


photographer, not towards the Pak High Commission as they should be if their shouts 
«re to reach the right quarters. 


——— — 


VENUS RISING. Georgina, Rizk (18) of ihe 
Lebanon, crowned Miss Universe 1971, tries 
to keep her swimsuit from getting wet as 
she runs in the surf at Miami Beach. Geor- 
gina has brown hair and green eyes. 


DEATH TRAIL. Citizens of Morioka, in north- 
eastern Japan, watch a plane with a white smoke 
trail coming down through c white cloud over a 
mountain range. The aircraft was one of two in- 
volved in the mid-air collision of an F86F jet 
fighter with a Boeing 727 of the All-Nippon Air- 
ways, More than 160 were killed, Defence Minis- 
ter Keikichi Masuhara and Chief of the Air Staff 
General Yasuhiro Ueda have resigned to take 
“political responsibility” for the disaster. 
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“by RAJINDER PURI 


Mahatma Gandhi once wrote: “I 
do not want my house to he wall- 
ed on all sides and my windows 
to be stuffed. I want the cultures 
. of all lands to be blown about 
my house as freely as possible. 
But X refuse to be blown off my 
feet by any one of them.” 


ANY years have passed since this was 
written and we are celebrating the 
twenty-third anniversary of our National 
Independence. Through all these years 
the windows of our house have been kept 
open to allow the cultures of all lands to 
blow freely through its rooms. It is time we 
appraised whether we have stood our 
ground or have been blown off our feet. 


This appraisal is called for not to bring 
into question the merits of an open society 
but to evaluate our own performance in it 

Jas a people No culture which crumbles 
when exposed to other cultures is worth 
preserving. The survival of the fittest is a 
Jaw of history we must Tespect. Those clos- 
ed societies, which set up artificial barriers 
between their people and the rest of the 
world in order to preserve their cultural 


at best obtain a temporary respite. 
Encounter And Synthesis 


Sparta won the war, she became, after yic- 
the victim of Athenian culture. As 
Russian rockets reach for the stars and their 
submarines plumb the depths of the sea, 
American jazz and mod clothes are creep- 
_ ing into the mores of an increasingly affluent 
society in Moscow. 


culture, whichever it be, would dominate. 
This synthesis would emerge from the inter- 
clash of cultures, regardless of whether that 
is peaceful or violent. 


i HO à The eminent historian Arnold Toynbee, 
h while discussing the intercourse of different 
fe cultures; “enunciated an i ing social 

< law. He wrote: “In a cultural encounter, one 
thing inexorably goes on leading to another 
when once the smallest breach has been 

made in the assaulted Society's defences,” 

The validity of this law is borne out by 


unity for the pursuit of national power do - 


fecior | On Independence 


historical experience from which Toynbee 
gave many instances to illumine his thesis. 
But it would also follow from this that 
in the highly developed technology obtain- 
ing today, which has given rise io what 
justifiably may be described as a world 
culture, the encounter between modernity 
and the traditional culture of a backward 
society need not result necessarily in the 
total defeat and obliteration of the latter. 


Such an encounter could also lead to, 
apart from the modernisation of the tradi- 
tional culture, the enrichment of the world 
culture through assimilation by it of certain 
strands of the backward culture which de- 
serve survival Thus from a two-way move- 
ment a synthesis is created. And the back- 
ward culture, having graduated to modern- 


"But it’s only tobacco, Dad, not charas!” 


ity to enter the mainstream of world cul- 
ture, sheds many of its distinctive features 
which gave it its earlier separate identity. 


In the light of this, Gandhi’s encounter 
with Western culture was more courageous 
but less prudent than Mao's. Mao expelled 
the foreigner and built a new great wall of 
isolation to protect and Preserve the cul- 
ture of his people. Largely by inclination, 
Partly through compulsion, Gandhi spurned 
such an approach. It is Said that once some- 
body asked him to differentiate his attitude 
to the British from that of Nehru. Gandhi 


but the English to Temain, whereas Nehru 
wanted the English to go but Anglicisation 
to remain. This turned out to be prophetic. 


Gandhi's gallant encounter, in which he 
sought to challenge the superior technology 


Sonal austerity in Society—a major Political 


of a political tactic to that of a politica] 
ideology was the main cause. Perhaps he 
failed simply because Independence caught 
up with him when he was on the wrong side 


of seventy. 


The partition of the country was a fund- 
amental political and moral failure. How- 
ever, that was, and remains even today, a 
retrievable loss. But the style of life, admi- 
nistration and economy that our Govern- 
ment plunged into after Independence set us 
on a course of least resistance in which our 
culture became expendable and our inde- 
pendence got jeopardised. The dreams che- 
rished during the struggle by a soft leader- 
ship were dispelled by the spoils of office. 
It became too strenuous to change the world, 
so we changed our minds. 


Sideburns And Black Dog 


The results of our policies, for long 
camouflaged by the towering reputations of 
yesterday, are becoming more apparent 
now. We do not seem to be able to with- 
stand the power of Western propaganda in 
any sphere of our life. We have allowed 
ourselves to become a manipulated society. 
Like Pavlov's dogs we are conditioned to the 
white man's dictates on matters ranging 
from politics to fashion in clothes. This is 
not just a failure of government. It is a 
failure of the ruling class and therefore of 
all our people, because our people do not 
despise the ruling class but envy it. How 
quickly do Marijan Ministers sport side- 
burns and guzzle Black Dog. 


The truth is that the white man operates 
the world's value system and our ruling 
class unquestioningly accepts his view. to 
transmit it to our people. And our people 
lap it up. If there is, therefore, an imme- 
diate responsibility for the erosion of our 
culture and the Sapping of our spirit of in- 
dependence, it rests with our ruling class. 


A dream conjured up abroad assumes 
sometimes the grotesque shape of a night- 
mare by the time it percolates to our own 
life. Take advertising. The slick sex angle 
is all-pervading, sometimes with ghastly 
results. A particular soft drink which urges | 
you to “Livva little hot, . ." displays a series 
of advertisements in which a young man has 
one arm encircling the waist of a young 
lady, with a soft drink in his other hand, 
while he speculatively ogles a second lady 
giving him a come-hither look. The adver- 
tisement blares: “Get a taste of something 
fresh.” 


One is not a prude. But which slice of 
society is this advertisement supposed tO . 
represent? Even after making allowance for 
the liberal notions of free love that maY 


Sweep through the West these days, does — 


any sizable section of Western society PI 
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as a liberating social influence? A distinction ~ 
should be drawn between free love (thè . 
freedom to love out of wedlock, the effort , 
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to liberate sex from all monetary con- 
siderations and to link it with love) and pro- 
miscuity, which may best be described in 
vulgar but appropriate parlance as “two- 
timing’. 

Now it is not as if infidelity is sought 
to be condemned—human beings are crea- 
tures of circumstance and prisoners of pas- 
sion, and human inconsistency should evoke 
sympathy rather than censure, But to 
espouse promiscuity as the latest “with it" 
fab” thing is, to put it mildly, a little sick- 
ening. This is just one instance, It is by no 
means an exception. 


Many people may perhaps benignly 
smile and shrug this off as a concession to 
modernity. Overt sex is considered to be 
modern because nudity and sex exhibition- 
ism is the rage in Europe and America right 
now. Certain of the younger Congress Mini- 
sters (panting in pursuit of modernity?) 
Tose valiantly in defence of nudity in 
cinema at the time of the last film festival. 
Unfortunately, achieving modernity in a 
tradition-bound society is a lot more com- 
plex than getting people to see nudity on a 
public stage. 


Then there are narcotics. This writer 
quite recently came upon two young men 
in the broad daylight of early evening, 
dressed in the latest fashion, the clothes 
of one muddied, the lips swollen to a horri- 
ble blue through which a drone of indis- 


rubbery legs through Lodi Garden amongst 
the sedate middle-aged couples out on an 
evening constitutional, with the children 
and their nans and the pups frolicking 
about, all suddenly silent and still, quite 
perplexed, as the low wordless moan of lost 
despair went slowly, painfully, winding its 
way through them all. The scene was sym- 
bolic. It was like a sudden dirge of death 
descended upon a happy playground. It was 
quite sad and a little frightening. 
The 'In' Thing 

Again this is not an isolated instance. 
You can see them in the discotheques and 
the plush hotel lobbies, the slender young 
people with glazed eyes and the pungent 
whiff of charas about them. They take to 
narcotics because it is the 'in' thing in San 
Fransisco, in Stockholm, in Copenhagen, in 
all the distant cities with exotic names 
which beckon their fevered young minds 
long nourished on Hollywood and glossy 
magazines from abroad. Now one even hears 
of young villagers in Punjab who have be- 
come drug addicts. 


"The West sets the pace for our likes and 
dislikes. It determines our heroes and iden- 
tifies our villains. It controls our tastes and 
it fashions our response. It rules our minds. 
The Beatles taught us to wear bright-colour- 
ed kurtas and Yehudi Menuhin introduced 


` Ravi Shankar to our ruling class. Very re- 


ETE 


cause it went against women's lib. So down 
with beauty contests, not because they offend 
some tatty old aunt but because Kate Millet 
tells you so. It is a never-ending assault on 
our independence of judgment. And our 
minds caved in a long time ago. 

The cultural tyranny exercised over us 
by the West has also played havoc with our 
judgment in politics. The minds of both our 
communist and capitalist elite are condi- 
tioned by America or Russia or China, Dur- 
ing the Congress split in 1969 all the buffet- 
ing given to democratic convention was 
applauded in the West as a sign of great 
dynamism. We accepted the compliment. In 
the present crisis on Bangla Desh, the para- 
lysis of our Government caught in a drift 
has been hailed by the foreign press as a 
great exercise in restraint, We have accept- 
ed the compliment. 


Testimonials from abroad have become 
for us a substitute for tangible results. We 
are intoxicated by the applause and deter- 
red by the frowns of foreign opinion. Às a 
society, we have reached a stage where we 
can abandon our right io judge the world 
and its affairs by our own light only at our 
peril. There is much in our culture which 
might perhaps be worth preserving. Our 
ruling class, lost in its slavish pursuit of 
imitating the West, might care to reflect on 
this. 

On August 15, 1947, India became a 
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1 Let new enriched-formula Halo show your 
i hair at its loveliest. Its extra-rich lather acts 
instantly, cleans thoroughly as it conditions 
your hair. Then rinses out easily —in soft 


or hard water. And leaves your hair at its 
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; Soaping dulls hair—Halo glorifies it ! 
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wieldy to be effectively admin- 
istered. We would get better 
administration if we broke them 


XE 
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more than a population of 40 


pmen each. 


ing on the report of the States’ Re- 
organisation Commission, wrote that India 
was faced with the prospect of having 
- “monolithic monstrous States" which 
would make the task of administration 
very difficult. - 


P Dr Ambedkar’s concern was, prima- 
_ rily, with the Harijans. But his words des- 
- €ribe, very aptly, the demographic situa- 
tion as it obtains today and, if we have 
- any foresight, what will happen in an- 
ther three decades. 


Thirty Years From Now 


_ Thirty years may be within the lives 
. of many of us. We cannot shrug off the 
problem as something that is not for us 
- to bother about. 


_ The problem is simple: in another 30 
years, or even less, India's population will 
reach one billion—precisely double the pre- 
sent population. 


Seven of the 19 States will have popu- 
tions ranging from 75 million to 167 
million. These are Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Andhra 
Pradesh, 


Trail Of BiHerness 


There is no country in the world with 
ca single sub-governmental unit adminis- 

 iering a territory with a population of 75 
million and over. It is virtually impossible 
to do so with any measure of efficiency. 
To meet the aspirations of the people and 
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keep pace with economic demands, we 
need a strong and efficient government. 


This can be achieved only if the States 
are smaller and less unwieldy. Political 
opportunists have time and again started 
agitations to get States of their own. Re- 
gional and fissiparous though these agi- 
tations were, the Union Government had to 
concede Maharashtra and Gujarat, Punjab 
and Haryana— with each concession leaving 
a trail of bitterness among the people. This 


5 STATES THAT NEED NO CHANGE 


Population In Milions 

1961 2001 

11.9 27.0 

: 7.6 1.2 
20.6 46.8 

3.6 8.1 

16.9 38.4 

23.6. 53.5 

17.6 39.8 

202 45.8 

4.7 10.7 


ARE : TOO BIC a by ARUN GANDHI 


is yet another factor we must take into 
account. 
The demand for a separate Telengana 


has now acquired urgency. And it will have f 


to be conceded. If one is allowed the luxury 
of bazarding a guess, Telengana will be- 
come a State before the next Assembly elec- 
tions in 1972. 


Saurashtra, Vidarbha and Konkan are 
some other places where sparks have been 
ignited and a full-scale agitation may well 
burst, if remedial measures are not taken 


in time. 


Ideal For Administration 


The remedial measures are simple. 
First accept the fact that the big States 
as they exist today are not efficiently ma- 
naged. Second, foresee the chaos that will 
ensue when the population of these States 
outstrips manageable proportions. And, 
having recognised these two factors, the 
Government should on its own initiative 
break up the States into smaller units rather 
than wait for the people to get into a trucu- 
lent mood. 


Experts agree that a State with a po- ; 
pulation. of. 40. million-is ideal for proper-- 
administration. By 2000, if the present 
family-planning programme meets its tar- 
gets, or by 1990 if it fails, only six States— 
Assam, Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Ke- 
rala, Orissa and Punjab—will have popu- 
lations of around 40 million. 


Gujarat, Rajasthan and Mysore will all 
have populations of around 50 million and, 
as mentioned earlier, the rest will have 
over 75 million. 


Bihar and Uttar Pradesh will have 
populations of 105 and 167 million. 


Lack Of Planning 


With an estimated population today of 
50 million in Bihar and 75 million in Uttar 
Pradesh, the administrative machinery in 
both these States is slowly grinding to a 
halt. Some believe this to be due to po- 
litical instability in the States. This argu- 
ment holds no water when one considers 
that political shiftiness is a recent pheno- 
menon. Lack of administration—even in its 
most inefficient form—was responsible for 
vast tracts of land being left undeveloped, 
leaving millions of people in penury even 
24 years after Independence. Eastern UP 
is a glaring example. 


The State of Bihar is another cryin£ 
example of poverty. Total lack of plan- 
ning plunges the State into famine con- 
ditions every other year. 


Take the- seemingly prosperous- State” 
of Maharashtra. It has the highest rate of 
industrial growth and a per capita income 


that is in the top bracket. Remove Greater A 


Bombay and what are you left witb? 
Except for a few minor industries i" m 
Poona and Nagpur, there is nothing wort b 
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speaking about in any other part of Ma- 
harashtra. If Greater Bombay is made a 
Separate State, the misleading'statistics of 
growth and progress will come crashing 
down like a pack of cards. 

oR Disparity in affluence inevitably leads 
to a migration of people from poorer to 
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STATES THAT NEED DIVISION 


Population In Millions 


1961 2001 
Andhra Pradesh ... 36.0 81.7 
Bihar ARE 46.5 105.5 
West Bengal SE 34.9 79.3 
Madhya Pradesh ... 32.4 73.5 
Maharashtra Seld 39.6 89.8 
Uttar Pradesh — ... 73.7 167.4 
Tamil Nadu aes 33.7 76.41 


more developed areas. They seldom find 
employment. 

These people only swell the ranks of 
beggars whilst their own homeland con- 
tinues to deteriorate further. 


The only solution is to break up the 


States, particularly the seven larger ones, 
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Number of Population of 
Divisions Each Division 
l. Andhra (West) EE 40.3 
2. Andhra (East) YE 414 
l. Bihar (North-Wesi) ... 38.3 
2. Bihar (South) do 34.6 
3. Bihar (North-East) ... 32.5 
1. West Bengal (South)... 40.7 
2. West Bengal (North)... 32.0 
3. Calcutta es 6.6 
1. MP (West) ec 35.2 
2. MP (East) Re 38.3 
1. Maharashtra (East) ... 43.1 
2. Maharashtra (West) ... 37.3 
3. Greater Bombay Ze 9.4 
1. UP (North) eu 29.0 
2. UP (East) JEU 54.1 
3. UP (West) SS 39.0 
4. UP (South) AN 45.1 
1. Tamil Nadu (North) ... 40.6 " 
2. Temil Nadu (South) ... 33.9 


into viable units with populations of 40 mil- 
lion each. 

Tables prepared by the International 
Institute of Population Studies lend strength 
to these arguments No other consideration 
—linguistic, economic, social or industrial— 
has been taken into account. 
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A motley collection of 
books: fiction, sociology 
and fictionised autobio- 
graphy... one written 
more than a hundred 
years ago, others still 
smelling of printer’s ink. 
The only thing they have 
‘im common is that they 
are about India and In- 
dians or written by In- 
dians. 


“The Brahmans” by Francisco 
Luis Gomes (Sindhu Publica- 
tions; Rs 10) 


An incredible period piece 
written in the lo-and-behold Vic- 
torian style of writing and full of 
the most unbelievable coinciden- 
ces. Magnod, a Brahmin, is insul- 
ted by an Irish officer and loses 
caste. His wife commits suicide 
and, determined to avenge the 
issue, he joins the Thugs. Mean- 
while the conscience-stricken 
Englishman adopts Magnod's two 
children and sends them off to 
England to be educated. Then 
there is the venerable Ffei Fran- 

“cisco who takes a hand in the 
affair—and is almost murdered 
by Magnod. And many others 
who appear on the scene either 
in India or in England, with des- 
eciptions of nature thrown in 
fo give a curry flavour to the 
English roast beef. 

More interesting than the no- 
vel is the career of the author. 
He was born in Goa in 1829 and 
died at sea at the age of 40. In 
that short span he learnt several 
European languages, wrote many 
books in French and Portuguese, 
became a popular orator and a 
member of the Portuguese par- 
liament. The Brahmans is his 
best-known work. 


"Rampal and His Family" by 
Ursula Sharma (Collins; 30s.) 
It is estimated that there are 

over 300,000 Indian workers in 
England today, most of them 
from the Punjab and at least a 
third of them Sikhs. Many stu- 
dies have been published of the 
problems of integrating the rus- 
tic, illiterate peasants in a Brit- 
ish society permeated with the 
venom of Powellism. 


Most of them are sociologists 
who have treated their subjects 
as if they were insects under a 
microscope. Here, for a change, 
we have a much dramatised 
story of the immigrants them- 
selves by a traine English so- 
Ciologist married to an, Indian. 


LANCE VR 
Rampal is a Khatri Hindu from 


P o the Punjab; his wife Satya a 


SEE 


Books On India—Old And 


Sikh. They belong to a Punjabi 
community which is at the same 
time Hindu and Sikh. They are 
Poor and barely literate. Ram- 
pal, the son of a money-lender, 
becomes a truck driver and then 
migrates to England. His wife 
and children follow him. Af- 
ter many years of loneliness and 
suffering they are now living 
comfortably in their own home 
with their children in English 
schools. 


Ursula Sharma has done well 
to let them speak for themselves. 
First Rampal tells his story, then 
Satya hers—the girl Asha pipes 
a few words in the end. The rea- 
der is left to draw his own con- 
clusions. 


"Mandala" by Pear] Buck (Me- 
thuen; 38s.) 


This is a novel written accord- 
ing to prescription. Location: 
Udaipur. Time: 1962, during the 
Chinese invasion of India. Char- 
acters: Maharana and Maharani 
(Lake Palace, tiger shootings, et 
al); a handsome Scots mission- 
ary working among Bhils but lov- 
ing the Maharani and being loved 
by her; the Maharana having a 
fling with a very willing Ameri- 
can woman; Princess Veera, aged 
18, engaged to be married to a 
princeling but enamoured of a 
visiting Yank; and Prince Jai 
who leaves his school in England 
to help fight the Chinese and is 
promptly martyred for his pat- 
riotism. Mysticism thrown in for 
good measure. A veritable “Man- 
dala” concocted of the exotic 
Orient and the down-to-bed Oc- 
cident. Not one of these stereo- 
type characters comes to life; 
not one episode holds one’s in- 
terest; not one sentence sticks in 
the memory because of its wit 
or poetic resonance. And all this 
from the author of The Good 
Earth and a Nobel Laureate in 
literature. However, her Chinese 
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days and the Nobel Prize were 


a long time ago. And the best 
of writers run out of ink, 


"Confessions of an Indian Wo- 
; man Eater" by Sasthi Brata 
(Hutchinson; 40s.) 


Has anyone, I wonder again, 
yet had sexual intercourse in an 
airplane? Perhaps some Hugh 
Heffner of the Playboy magazine 
who owns his own jet, fitted 
with a bar, dance floor and 
bedroom. The ordinary commer- 
cial aircraft including the Jum- 
bo simply do not provide the 
privacy or space for such a per- 
formance. Hence I was more 
than ever intrigued with Sasthi 
Brata’s vivid description of a 
Scandinavian couple merrily co- 
pulating in the next seat in the 
tourist class (there are six in a 
tow divided by an aisle) of an 
Air-India Boeing. That's not the 
only dubious part of Sasthi Bra- 
ta’s autobiography. His whole 
life sounds so fatuous that one 
begins to suspect a strong ele- 
ment of fiction in it. 


In his first book, My God Died 
Young, we had a spinster aunt 
sucking little Sasthi Brata’s penis 
and later a vivid account of what 
he. saw during the first night of 
the honeymoon of his brother 
and sister-in-law. Those early 
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The Feminist Revolution 


“The Dialectic of Sex” by Shula- 
mith Firestone (Cape; £2.50; 
Distributors: B. I. Publications, 
Bombay) 


The most interesting, well-in- 
formed and persuasive chapters 
here are the first six, in which 
various aspects of women's 
second-class status are discussed. 


The general primary aims of 
Feminist Revolution are: 


l. Freeing women from the ty- 
ranny of child-bearing by the 
use of the latest scientific 
discoveries. 

2. Making society as a whole 
share in the work and res- 
ponsibility of child rearing, 
and not confine it to women. 


3. Making women and children 
economically independent. 


4. Integrating women and child- 
ren into all aspects of society. 


5. Freeing women and children 
sexually. 


Especially the plea for the 
abolition of the nuclear, power- 
hierarchical family is attractive. 
It is going to take tremendous 
courage for any woman any- 
where to come out against child- 
ae É 3 
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Js. ^ 2 Gi 
years are now wed by e 
riences in Delh: her: 


and the years in Europe. 
boy of My God Died Young ha: 
grown into a lusty hard-drink- 
ing youth. Every tenth page is 
embellished with an anecdote 
about drinking or copulation. 


It starts with a whore shared 
with a colleague in The States- 
man, followed by an affair with a 
beautiful Anglo-Indian announc- 
er in All India Radio. At Rome en. 
route to London he has a rough 
time in a night-club but is cora- 
pensated by having two whores. 
—an Italian and a Japanese—in 
the same bed. Similar experi- 
ences follow in London, Paris, 
Copenhagen—the total score of 
copulations is beyond count, This 
may sound a tedious catalogue 
of sexual adventures. It is not. 
Sasthi Brata is never tedious. 
Although he has no “message” 
to impart (a great mercy), what- 
ever he has to say is beautifully 
and wittily said and his zest for 
life is utterly contagious. * 


l read his confessions at one 
ten-hour session because I could 
not put them down. My eyes | 
were bloodshot and heavy with ~ 
sleep. My heart full of envy— 
and gratitude. Here at last we 
have a young Indian writing in 
English as it should be written 
and who has so much to say. 


K.S. 


rearing and housekeeping, let 
alone child-bearing. But as 
Shulamith Firestone says, and as 
any honest mother would agree, 
pregnancy and childbirth are no 
fun, no matter how much you - 
surround them with words like 
"beauty, bloom, ennobling pain, 
fruit of love" and so on. Probab- 
ly no woman would want to be 
without a child “of her body", 
but any woman not brainwash 


carry this child in her own b dy 
for an inconvenient nine mon 
and give birth to it in great 


On the whole, the book is à 
must for any intelligent woman. 


G. D. 


The second volume in the — 
Transfer of Power 
reviewed by A, G. 
Lin the "Weekly" 
August 8, is published bun 
H.M.S.O., London, and is avai 
able with its Sales Section, U.K. Nx 
High Commission, New. Delhi. 
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MERS. 


6 year guarantee. 
Easy to open and close. Long- 
lasting rubber ring. Fool-proof 
safety valve. Strong handles. 
Beautiful appearance with mirror- 
finish surface. Reasonable price 
MÀ Free 70-page cookery book and 
valuable extras. Choice of 5 sizes: 
5.5, 7, 8.5, 10 litres and the new 
4 litte LOK-SEVAK. 


PRESSURE COOKER 


Killicks ‘POP-UP’ TOASTER: 
Makes crisp, goldén-brown toast 

in 2 minutes. Simple design and 
solid construction avoid break- 
downs. 750w element made from 
iniported stri 


Killicks AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC IRON: 

Carefully designed for easy iron- 
ing. Produces laundry quality 
results at home. Automatic 
temperature control. 4 smart 
colours...also full chrome finish. 
12-month guarantee. 


Killicks IDLI-SET: 


Makes upto 24 delicious f| 
idlis within 5 minutes, putty 


Safety valve with sp 


KILLICKS quality features 
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Killicks PRESSURE COOKER: 


Killicks PREMIER" 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
IRON: 
Powerful enough to press the 
eaviest fabric yet easy to use. 
Sleek styling. Automatic tempe- 
rature control. 750w element. 
12-month guarantee. - 


ecial steam shield. P 


See illicites Appliances today... 
JOU Will think the y are imported 


Heks s99lisaces sre reliable, 
cost less sad make 


housework 3 pleasure 


KILLICKS Appliances combine modern design, 
graceful beauty and careful workmanship... 

at prices that suit you. 

What’s more, they cost less to use... 

year after year. Backed by an honest guarantee... 
dedicated to your total satisfaction. 


Available at all leading stores. 


KILLICK NIXON LIMITED , Domestic Appliances Division, 
31, Murzban Road, Bombay-1 BR 


Killicks ELECTRIC 
MIXER/GRINDER: 
Reliable motor. Ten minutes 
continuous rating. Imported 
acrylic Tumbler and Grinder Cap. 
Push Button Switch. Stainless 
Steel Grinder and Blades. Attrac- 
tive Snow-white uu 
and Primrose 

| 

| 


Yellow colours. 
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Killicks HI-HEAT 
ELECTRIC HOTPLATE: 

For quick, clean cooking at low. 
Cost. Heavy duty sealed element. 
1200w or 2000w. 3 speed heat 
control. 12-month guarantee. 
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Who Is 


Mujibur Rehman? 
by SUBRATA BANERJEE 


“They have alj the 
ean kill me. Indeed 
my family. Bue let 


guns. They 
they can kil 


them know 
that they cannot kill the Spirit 
of 78 million people. The people 


are hehind me and they will die 
for their rights, They have Shown 
it. Guns will mever silence the 
voice of the people of Bengal.” 
—Mujibur. ; 


ARCH 21, 1948. M 


nah’s first public m 
capital of East Pakistan, 


ohammad Ali Jin- 
eeting 


dared to Protest. They 


demanding that Bengali 
cial language of East Pak- 
Whisked off to jail. 


young man who had dar- 
cd oppose the Qaide Azam, only seven 
months after the establishment of Pakistan? 


His name is Mujibur Rehman, T] 
first-ever 


slogans 
should be the offi 
istan. They were 


three years 


as to spend a total of nine years 


eight months in Pakistani Jails, longest 
any political leader in his country, ex- 
cept Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

Mujibu 
1920, in Tungipara villa 


and 
for 


he 


College. After his graduation he 
gree in law. Today, at 5i, he is 
» With four children, and by profes- 
3n insurance salesman. It is reported 
his son and a daughter have been killed 
Y the West Pakistani army. 


Drawn into politics as a student, 


forceful spea- 
aS soon elected a Counci! Mem- 
the All-India Muslim Stu- 
Bue. On his return to Gopalganj he 
€ Secretary of the local Muslim 
er the formation of Pakistan, 

imself to organising the 
€ youth. His disillusionment 


T of 


in comin. League politics was not long 


* resigned and under the leader- 
ee asan Suhrawardy, founded the 
m 

was Suhrawardy, who, 
rat Chandra Bose had tried 
artition of Bengal by raising 
“Adependent Bengal. 

leadership of Mujib, the 
Scame the Spearhead of the 
Sain national recognition for the 


With Sa 
t the y 
S Slogan Q p 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja Nationa 


Bengali language. This culminated i 
disturbances in 1952, w. 
suppressed. 

In 1954, M. 
Pakistan Legislative AssembI 


n serious 
hich were brutally 


asserted their Oppo: 
inflicting a crushin, 
League. Fazlul Hug, 
leader of undivided Bengal, 
government, Mujib was a member of the 
Cabinet. The popularly elected government 
Was soon suspended and martial law de- 


clared. Mujib found himself in jail again. 


In 1955 Mujib was elected to the Con- 
situent Assembly and in 1958 became the 
Commerce Minister in the Ataur Rahman 
Government in East Pakistan. He resigned 
soon after because of differences with the 
Chief Minister. Once again the Centre inter- 
vened. General Ayub Khan assumed power. 
Mujib was arrested, He was released in 1960, 
after Ayub had announced the inauguration 
of his Basic Democratic system. 


After the 1965 Indo-Pak confrontation, 
which proved East Pakistan's vulnerability, 
Mujib became a strong critic of Ayub's 
military dictatorship. He opposed Indo-Pak 
confrontation. He said, “It is a matter of 
survival for the East Pakistanis that they 
resume their normal economic and Dum 
cial contacts with India, which has ton cen 
turies been our natural and eee ee 
mic partner.” With regard to the z i enl 
demand for plebiscite in Keshia he opal 
lenged Ayub to hold one in East Beng: 

"see the fun". 
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insurrection and 
Conspiracy Case. 


Mujib was released in February 1969 
on the insistence of the other political 
leaders, as a pre-condition for discussions 
with Ayub, in his attempt to stem the poli- 
tical discontent in the country. 


Ayub had to go. A new dictator 
ed in Yahya Khan. He sought to appease 
discontent by ordering elections, for the first 


time under adult franchise. My 


ljib fought 
the elections as “a referendum on the auto- 


nomy question" and what a victory it was! 
He told Paul Martin of The Times: “What 
I want is emancipation for my people.,. at 
the moment we are being treated by the 
West Pakistanis as à mere colony and a 
market place... Only a few days after her 
election, Mrs Gandhi was sworn in as Prime 
Minister. My election was last year but I 
am still waiting to be Sworn in," 


Banga Bandhu (friend of Bengal) Muji- 
bur Rehman Owes his strength and popu- 
larity ta his close links with the youth and 
the mass Support he has won for his party. 


Where is Sheikh Mujibur Rehman now? 
Once again in a Pakistani prison? Or in a 
secret hide-out leading the heroic liberation 
Struggle of his people? Qr... 5 
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INDUSTRIAL NOISE: The Invisible Pollutant Muf 
sure". Others may take longer TENN F , mares, 


by JAGJIT SINGH 


Noise im industry is as 
great a scourge as the 
visible pollution of our 
rivers and lakes by sew- 
age and oil, or of the 
atmosphere by diesel 
fumes and soot. Indus- 
trial noise is an invisible 
pollutant. It is heard 
and gone. What the eye 
does not see the mind 
does not register! 


F the various kinds of en- 
vironmental pollution in- 
herent in industrial growth, the 
least lamented is noise, even 
though it is the most pernicious, 
This is so because we can ac- 
tually see the serious environ- 
mental damage to air, water and 
countryside creeping in the wake 
of sprawling industry, whereas 
noise in ispustry remains invi- 
sible. It is heard and it is gone. 
It does not pile up at one place 
to stare us in the face, as do the 
refuse and debris of industry like 
TISCO slag at Jamshedpur, or of 
the river Ib in Orissa that has 
now become an effluent cesspool. 


But what does accumulate is 
the damage done to the human 
central nervous system. Since the 
cumulative damage caused by 
industrial noise is diffused all 
over its numerous victims, it is 
still not realised that noise in in- 
dustry is as great a scourge as 
the visible pollution of our ri- 
vers and lakes by sewage and oil, 
or of our atmosphere by diesel 
fumes and soot. 

The noise scourge arises be- 
cause it is one of the few things 
to which human beings can ne- 
ver get used. They can and do 
get acclimatised to arctic cold cr 


but none can escape. 

Noise not only damages hear- 
ing. It also impairs health and 
prevents recuperation. Direct 
eyidence from hospitals, schools 
and workshops in badly affect- 
ed areas shows that it makes rest 
impossible, education difficult 
and working inefficient. In an 
English electronics factory, for 
instance, noisy conditions caused 
110 assembly workers to make 
60 mistakes in 24 hours. With the 
noise reduced, only seven mis- 
takes occurred in the same 
period. 

Since industrial noise is such 
an irritating as well as debili- 
tating menace, it is necessary to 
fix noise levels that the human 
ear can tolerate without impair- 
ment of efficiency, health or 
hearing. In order to do so, we 
must first devise a unit for mea- 
suring the intensity of sound. 
This is easily done, for sound is 
merely the transmission of pres- 
sure changes in air set up by 
the acoustic source. Consequent- 
ly, the intensity of any sound 
may be measured in terms of the 
related pressure-squeeze in air. 

Now air pressure may be mea- 
sured exactly as we measure air 
pressure in a car tyre—either as 
lb. per square inch or as dynes 
per square centimetre. No mat- 
ter what unit we adopt, it turns 
out that the range of sounds the 
human ear can hear is enormous. 
Thus, if we fix arbitrarily as 1 
the pressure level of the barely 
audible sound at the threshold of 
hearing, that of the very loud 
roar of a boiler shop may well 
be 10,000,000,000,000. The mag- 
nitudes of sounds intermediate 
between these two extremes are 
then as in the table below: 


CONTINUAL EXPOSURE TO NOISE damages the physical struc- 
ture of the ear. When incessant, suc 
that can cause great loss of efficiency. 


These are enormous numbers 
very inconvenient to write. But 
they can easily be cut to size as 
they increase geometrically by a 
factor of 10. Consequently, in- 
stead of using the numbers of 
geometric progression, 10°, 10', 
102, 103, 10%........10*3, we may 
employ only the powers of 
ten—namely, the exponents, 0, 1, 
2 SAT ree 13, on a new 
geometric scale called bel. Thus 
tne first number in the original 
scale, namely 109, becomes 0 bel, 
the second 10' one bel, the third 
10? two bel, the fourth 105 three 
bel, and so on. To measure sound 
intensity intermediate between 
any two consecutive bels, the bel 
is further divided into 0 deci- 
bels, very like the suhdivision of 
ihe metre into 10 centimetres. 
The last two columns in the table 
below show the corresponding 


TYPE OF NOISE 
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h noise leads to mental stresses 


intensity of sounds in bel and 
decibel units. 

In short, bel or decibel is to 
sound what degree is to tempera- 
ture. L4 


Just as we reckon tempera- 
ture on ihe centigrade scale by 
fixing the freezing-point of wa- 
ter at 0 and the boiling-point at A 
100, so we may measure nois 
levels by fixing the level of the 
just audible sound at 0 decibel 
and that of the can-manufactur- - 
ing plant at 100 decibels. 


We may push the parallel a 
bit further. We may as well com- 
mence our daily work by regis- 
tering in decibels the noise level 
of our environment, just as We 
begin ihe day by reading wea- 
ther-bulletins recording in deg- 
rees the ambient temperature. I 
we do so, we will discover that 


INTENSITY OF SOUND 


1 equatorial heat, tropical humi- e 3 
i dity or desert dryness—in fact to in units in bels in decibels 
1 a host of other varieties of en- 
vironments. But they can never mhzesHoldlofütenzing: x ü 
adjust themselves to noisy sur- as of E 1-104 v 10X 0— 0. 
roundings. Continual exposure Rustle of leaves; whisper: 10=10' 1 10x l= 10 
to noise damages the physical Studio for sound pictures: 100=107 2 10X 2— 20 
: structure of the ear. Worse, its Quiet house: n x 
incessant hammering results in Otdinar/lco EU 1,000—10 3 10X 3— 30 
enormous mental stresses, CCS mee : 10000—10 4 10X 4= 40 
No one can remain immune IEDIG REEE ORA (ater) 100,000=105 5 10X 5= 50 
from irritations of noise and the Private business office (noisy): 1,000,000=10° 6 10X 6= 60 
resultant fall in efficiency, if ex- Ordinary traffic: 10,000,000=107 7 10x 7— 70 
posed to it long enough and at Office with tabulati ro MEER 3 
sufficient intensity. According to ff : x Eg machines: 100,000,000=10 8 10X 8= 80 
a recent leading article in the Heavy traffic; pneumatic drill: 1,000,000,000=109 9 — 10x 9= 90 
medical journal Lancet, “at least Airplane cabin; can-manufacturing plant: 10,000,000,000—1079 10 10x:10—100 
pne inet people 3 aa S5 Airplane engine (nearby); wood-working shop: 100,000,000,000—10?! 11  10x11-110 
r. ] 3 ; " á 
wiil suffer a fairly ultra-rapid Eng Toom of submarine (full speed): 1,000,000,000,000--10?? 12 10x12=120 PASTORAL VISITA 
Boiier shop (maximum level): 10,000,000,000,000—1013 13 1013-130, to "ges. His advice 
€ Poor, for that 


loss of hearing after a period of : 
us only weeks or months of expo- 
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uncertain terms, any reckless experiment- 
alism. Also in matters of state policy, when 
they go counter to Christian and human 
moral principles, he has been outspoken 
enough. 

He would, 1 think, agree with Malcolm 
Muggeridge, when Speaking about the ques- 
tion of overpopulation: “The Beople ask for 
bread and we give them contraceptives! In 
future history books it will be said, and it 
will be an ignoble entry, that Just at the 
moment when we, through our Scientific ang 
technical ingenuity, could Produce virtual- 


when we were Opening u 
the universe, we set up a 


sible, ill-considered, 
negative means, whi 
free from vested i 
shirked their major 
drastic measures p 


leges. His advice to the : 
te poor, for that way alone lies salvation." 


ver he finds time, $ a 
youth: “Develop the spirit of hard work, piety and dedication 


urban and industria] areas, 


He is, it seems to 
n. God 


S teaching: ^Whatever 
You do to one of the humblest of my bro- 
thers you do it to me." From this source of 
love of God and men have come, as from a 
power-house, the energy and enthusiasm for 
all he has undertaken as a simple priest, as 


Bishop Auxiliary, as Archbishop and as 
Cardinal. 


—Jitendra Arya 
Cardinal Gracias visits schools and 


ges and congested 


FR D'CRUZ is former Rector and Principal 
of St Xaviers College. At Present he is 
Professor of Politics and Modern European 
History. He was educated at Oxford, 


lavishness he giv 
sides working fo 
convenience to 


I have always felt compile] 
with Cardinal Gracias: his simple 
cassock, his informal manner, his 
approach, his welcomi 


greatness, 


Crisis In His Life 


Not many know or remember that at 
one time there was a crisis in the Cardinal's 
life, caused largely by misunderstanding, 
malice, a carping spirit and narrow out- 
look. He was so deeply distressed in mind 
and heart that he fell ill and was incapaci- 
tated for a long time, 

The people of the Archdiocese of Bom- 
bay and all over India prayed for him, spe- 
cially to the Holy Mother of God, to whom 
the Cardinal has always had a filial devo- 
tion, imbibed at his mother's knee, As if by 
a miracle, he recovered and regained his 
resilience and buoyant Spirit. Since then he 
has found new strength to conceive great 
Projects and carry them through. 

Valerian Cardinal Gracias (71) can well 
look back upon a lifetime of hard work, 
purposeful study, high achievement and 
well-deserved success. His life is a success 
story all right. But life for him has been 
much more than just a career, however 
Successful Life has meant to him essential- 
ly love and service. 


We honour and wish him well on this 
Breat milestone in his life, the 25th anni- 
versary Of his consecration as Bishop, and 
join in the chorus of cengratulations and 
felicitations he will receive from all over 
the country and the world, 


But he will, to be sure, value the good 
wishes of the people of Bombay more than 
those coming from elsewhere, for he is a 
confirmed Bombayman. 
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by PRAN CHOPRA 


Naxalism is not just the last re- 
sort of the poor and the under- 
privileged. It takes root even in 
the aseptic atmosphere of afflu- 
ent science colleges- 


IKE their opposite numbers the world 
over, Indian students have also come 
in for sweeping and ignorant criticism dur- 
ing the past few years. Their critics place 
them in two opposite categories, depending 
upon what their own predilections may be. 
Those who are committed to a permanent 
revolution believe that the majority of In- 
dian students are little better than the chat- 
tel of the bourgeoisie, too dumb to under- 
stand, too obedient to reject, at best too 
smug and at worst too blind to see the evil 
which thrives in contemporary society, much 
Jess to join in the protest against it. Re- 
demption may yet be possible, they think, 
but in the meantime, the torch of revolution 
will have to be carried by others. 


Critics, who have yet to emerge into the 
20th century, believe our students to be al- 
together too $ Ddy to rebel and more be- 
cause they fre irresponsible these days than 
because they understand what they should 
be rebelling for or against. The few students 
who do not fall into either of these categor- 
ies are dumped by both kinds of critics into 
a class which they despise most of all—the 
Jong-haired loafer, the permanent misfit 
who will neither accept the established 
order nor join hands with others in creating 
a new one. 


All the three portraits of the Indian 
student of the "70s were torn to shreds for 


me a few days ago. Occasionally there had ` 


been reason in the past as well to hope that 
sizable numbers of our students were nei- 
ther addicts to disorder nor indifferent to 


“POWER FLOWS FROM THE t 
deputy, Vice-Chairman Lin Piao (right). 


held at IIT and there was an eloquence n fav 
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E BARREL OF A GUN,” said Chairman Mao, seen with his 
The slogan was the topic of an all-India debate 
our of Mao which was lacking 1n the opposition. 
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THE CONVOCATION was preceded by demonstrations against asking the U.S. Ambassador, 
Kenneth Keating (at the mike) to deliver the address. The: students felt that he had been 
invited so as to coax the U.S.A. to continue giving aid to the IIT, Kanpur, after the fast- 
approaching cut-off date, in spite of the fact that such aid was no longer necessary. 


ral indictments at the student community. 
All that one had known of this enormous 
body of people, which may not have been 
much, was uninspiring when I compared it 
with what chance had given it to me to see 
in many countries of the West. 


their own role in helping social transform- e» 
ation; that they were rebellious because 
they understood and cared. Having lived in 
Calcutta—where the older generations have 
been guilty of far greater delinquency and 
for very much Jonger—one could not have 
missed the evidence which sustained such a 
hope. The student activist there is a far 
superior human being than the old profiteer 
with the greasy skin or the dinner-jacketed 
fraternity of the new industrial elite or their 
political accomplices; between them they 
had brought the city—and not that city 
alone—to a sorry pass long before the bomb- 
throwing generation took over. 


By a series of happy coincidences, I was 
able to witness many phases of the revolt 
of the western youth as it gradually be- 
came a major gift of the '60s to the human 
scene. Seven years ago I happened to be at 
the sunny Plaza at Berkley during the very 
early stages of the sit-in phase. It was the 
day when the troops came in, predecessors 
of those who, four years later, were to 
break up Nanterre and lay siege to the Sor- 
bonne. Much later I was present at the cul- 
minating scenes in Prague, Berlin, Paris 
and London. At all these places the ques- 
tioning and the unrest were not the excep- 
tion but the rule, not sporadic as in India, 
nor confined to one city or two. The quies- 
cence which was to descend with the "70s on 
the young Western rebel had not yet set in. 


But it was also possible to suspect that 
such activists were too few to make much 
difference to those who hurl the three gene- 


Youth Politics 


But some months ago this suspicion 
abated as I met a more broadly representa- 
tive cross-section of students than Calcutta's 
extremists, and found them to be earnestly 
curious, keenly but without disorder, about 
the dominant theme of contemporary youth 
politics in India. And I saw this at a place 
which may have been expected to be, and 
was certainly designed to be, uncontaminat- 
ed by politics. I saw it among a class ° 
students who are usually thought to be only 
concerned with their own immediate res- 
ponsibilities, When that kind of studentary 
and at a place like that, espouses the doc- 
trine of unrest, even those kind of peor 
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THE AUTHOR Dr Hannan Ezekiel (44) 
tcok his doctorate in Economics from Bom- 
bay University. A Rockefeller Foundation 
Fellow in Social Sciences in 1959-60, he has 
been a teacher and journalist and for some 
time headed the Financial Studies Division 
of the International Monetary Fund, At pre- 
sext Dr Ezekiel is Chief Economic Consult- 
ant of the Tata Economic Consultancy Ser- 
vices, Bombay. The Pattern of Investment 
and Economic Development is among his 
publications. 


because organised crime is too strong and 
the incentives to criminals to undertake 
these actvities continue to be strong. 


A crackdown on tax evasion is likely 
to have somewhat greater success, particu- 
larly to the extent that 1t relates to other- 
wise legitimate transactions and incomes. 
Stricter reporting rules may help. A greater 
degree of cross-checking ot reported transac- 
tions would certainly bring oui many deals 
Ieported by one party and not by the 
other. Greater cooperation between sales 


tax, income lax, wealth tax and estate duty 
[9 make things more difficult 
for the tax €vader as would the increasing 
use of the computer. 

Since much tax evasion is the result of 
the extremely high margina] rates of tax- 
ation, a more rational tax structure would 
help to reduce tax evasion by lowerlng the 
incentive for it. Again, since a large volume 
of illegal transactions is undertaken in 
evasion of price und distribution controls, 
elimination of these wherever possible will 


reduce tax evasion as well as blackmarket 
transactions, 


Demonetisation Will Not Help 

Demonetisation is often suggested as a 
remedy. But this will Strike only at the 
symptom of the disease and that too without 
any lasting effect. As has been explained 
above, currency hoards are oiten used to 
carry out large illegal transactions. They in 
fact lubricate the wheels of the black money 
economy. The current holders of these 
hoards at any time are not necessarily all 
those involved in the black money economy 
or even the most important members of it. 

In any case, quite a large number of in- 
nocent people hold 100-rupee notes in the 
course of quite legitimate activities, They 
would suffer because of the difficulty of 
giving detailed explanations of the trans- 
actions in which these notes were acquired. 
On the last occasion when demonetisation 
was undertaken (involving 1,000-ru pee 
notes), some innocent people died from 
shock—they thought that their life’s earn- 
ings had been wiped out. 

Those with illegal hoards are likely to 
dispose of them at a discount to others 
who could somehow explain the pos- 
Session of a couple of demoneiised notes, 
A blackmarket in such notes is then likely 
to result. Holders of hoards may sutfer los- 
ses, but the benefits may only go to small- 
time hoarders, The Exchequer will benefit 
only to the exient of the number of notes 
that are not presented for payment. The 


Bill to Counter Black 


Finance Minister Y. B. Chavan 
introduced in the Lok Sabha recently 
a Bill to amend the Income Tar Act, 
the Wealth Tax Act and the Gift Tox 
Act. The amendments proposed are on 
the following lines: 


Central Government to acquire any 
immovable property (including agri- 
Cultural land), which is the subject 
matter of a transfer, where there is 
reason to believe that the price agreed 
to between the parties has mot been 
fully disclosed in the instrument of 
iransfer with the object of facilitating 
evasion or reduction of the liability to 
tax by the transferer or the transferee. 
These provisions will be administered 
by the income tax depariment and 
will operate in respect of property 
having a fair market value exceeding 
Rs 25,000. 

Proceedings for the acquisition of 
Property in such cases will be initiated 
by the assistant commissioner of in- 

Mou S DCUM 
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come tar (who is being designated the 
competent authority for this purpose). 
The proceedings may be initiated at 
any time up to six months from the 
date on which the competent authority 
receives information about the regis- 
tration of the sale from the registra- 
tion officer or the transferee of the 


The parties concerned, namely, the 
transferer and the transferee as also 
any person who may be interested in 
the property, will be entitled to the ob- 
jections and also give a hearing to the 
parties before finalising the matter, If 
after such consideration and hearing, 
he is satisfied that the property should 
be acquired for the reason 
stated, he will order the acquisition of 
the property. But before doing so, he 
will have to obtain the prior approval 
of the commissioner of income tax, An 
appeal will lie to the Central Board of 
Direct Taxes against the order of ac- 
quisition. 


| 


black money economy will not be wiped out, 


but only ee hampered in its aper- 
ations. Thus the Dasic objective of such a 
measure will not be achieved. 


Solutions to the problem can be exa- 
mined at three different levels, A rational 
tax structure with marginal tax rates that 
are not too high will reduce the incentive 
to evasion at least on transactions that are 
otherwise legitimate. This is how lowering 
of tax rates may actually raise tax revenues, 


The elimination of unnecessary controls 
and licences will reduce blaekmarket trans- 
actions as well as bribery and corruption, ít 
may, by making a larger proportion of in- 
come legitimate, funnel a larger share of it 
into Government coffers. 


Finally, illegal actvities like smuggling 
will no longer thrive when people stop buy- 
ing smuggled goods. The innocent bride ali 
decked out in gold bought with savings from 
legitimate income is ultimately responsible 
not merely far the existence of this type of 
black money economy {put for all the vice 
and violence that go with it. 


Don't Encourage Smuggling 

If people will not buy smuggled lip- 
sticks, beauty cream, tape recorders, wateh- 
es and what have you, the smuggler will 
have a thin time and the blackmarket will 
diminish in size and strength. 

Black money has in a sense existed 
Wherever there has been a system of tax- 
ation or a system of law controlling trade. 
It has .grown in India with the raising of 
marginal rates of taxation and the growth 
of a system of restrictions and controls, some 
quite essential but others without which the 
country could easily have done, It now da- 
minates the Indian scene. 

The ordinary citizen does not always 
realise how much nhe contributes to the 
growth of this black money economy and 
the vice and violence that go with it, When- 
ever he buys goods without a receipt to 
avoid sales tax, whenever he buys any gold, 
whenever he buys foreign goods knowing 
that they come under the smuggled cate- 
gory, whenever he drinks illicit liquor 
or buys goods at black market prices, he 
participates in the black money economy. 

Whoever may be the 
Operators in the black 
money economy, it is 
ultimately based solidly 
on ihe customs, habits 
and behaviour of the 
vast mass of our peo- 
ple. 
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methods used by racketeers. 


HE Union Finance Minisiry's Annual 
Report indicates that, during 1969, the 
| value of contraband seized was over Rs 25 
crores. The trend in 1970 is no different. 


In the case of bullion, it is normally 
assumed that in only one o f eight or ten 
landings the “goods” C ors On this 
basis, it had been estimated that the coun- 
try might be losing over Rs 250 crores a year 
in foreign exchange. Out of Rs 250 crores, 


roughly Rs 50 to 60 crores can be estimated 
to constitute payment for contraband gold. 


One of the main sources from which 
= contraband is smuggled into India is Dubai, 
a tiny Sheikhdom at the southern end of the 
Persian Gulf. Dubai allows free import and 
export of gold. More gold flows from the 
London market to Dubai than to any other 
country in the world, except France and 
Switzerland. 


Dubai's Contribution 


In 1969 Dubai's import of gold stood at 
131 metric tonnes. And in the first 10 months 
of 1970, Dubai imported 220 metric tonnes 
of gold valued at £110 million (Rs 198 
crores) at the international rate. This con- 
stitutes 16% of the world production of gold. 


Dubai also imported that year 15.4 mil- 
lion dollars worth of watches. There is no 
official record to show how these “goods” 
were utilised but it is believed that most of 
it was smuggled to India. 


If we accept the official version, the 
total volume of smuggling works out at a 
minimum of Rs 750 to Rs 800 crores. Gold 
and other luxury goods are also smuggled 
jili from Singapore, Macao and Hong Kong but 
Hd no reliable estimates are available. 


! 28 In the fifties, after the contraband was 

l : sold, Indian currency used to be smuggled 
out. Alarmed at the drain, Government ban- 

| ned the import and export of Indian cur- 

| rency. 

} 


| Various Methods Used 7 


In the Gulf countries, rupee notes of a 
different colour were introduced. But still 
the Indian coins continued to be legal ten- 
der, As a result, the Arab dhows, after un- 
loading the gold, were returning to Dubai 
with Indian coins, The banks in Dubai had 
a difficult time handling these coins and 

- shipping them back to India, Only in 1986 
were the coins declared not to be legal ten- 
der. 

Now the payment for the gold is made 
in several ways: 
Illegal Export of Silver: Since 1965, sil- 

ver is flowing into Dubai at the rate of 5.5 
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The drain on India’s foreign exchange is estimated ai Rs 750 crores. 
Smuggling. *underinvoicing"^ and “overinvoicing” are some of the 
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million ounces. While unofficial estimates of 
silver outflow had placed the drain at as 
high as over 23,000 bars (kgs) valued at 
Rs 1.38 crores in 1966, current estimates 
of illegal outflow are less than 10,000 bars 
(kgs) a year. During 1968, while the seizures 
exceeded Rs 1 crore, in 1969 they were 
around Rs 50 lakhs. India started paying for 
its gold by silver exports when, in 1966, 
there was an unprecedented jump in inter- 
national prices oi silver as compared to the 
local price. 


Black Market in Dollar and Sterling 
Bills, Travellers’ Cheques, etc, Acquired 
from Tourists visiting India: Though it is 
an offence to sell foreign currencies to a per- 
son other than an authorised dealer, 
there are often cases when bank officers or 
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menagers of first-class hotels have tempted 
tourists. These “bills” are mopped up and 
smuggled out of India through carriers, or 
in baggage, or through post parcels mis- 
declaring the contents, or through Arab 
dhows on their return trips. 


Illegal Export of Drugs: Opium and 
hashish are smuggled out to the Middle 
East, irom where it reaches the Continent 
and. the States. 


Largest Source of Foreign Exchange: 
This comes from Indians working abroad 
who remit a part of their wages to their 
dependants in India. Many of them, on their 
return, bring their life's savings, provident 
fund, etc. Normally, they ought to send the 
money through a bank but they would 


rather send it through an exchange dealer ' 


—he arranges payment in rupees at 
the rate of Rs 12 or Rs 13 for a US dollar 
and Rs 3.50 or Rs 4 for a Malaysian dollar, 
as against the official rates of Rs 7.50 and 
Rs 2.50 respectively. The remitter makes 
a big profit and the smuggler is happy 
he gets valuable foreign exchange to pay 
for the contraband. 
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Specimen of a coded cable from Singapore. 


The words, “Doctor Rajan", denote the paym. i y iption” 
for “coded chit”, “medicine” is money to erete E Qo dicte Pres 
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Underinvoicing of Exports and Over- 
‘icing of Imports: Many Indian export- 
pu their own established agents abroad 
Cy ae the goods are consigned. As a result, 
to Sees relating to the transactions (like 
ERES contracts, etc.) are made at an ag- 
d price with the understanding that the 
differential amount will be paid to an ex- 
change dealer abroad, who will make ar. 
rangements for payment in rupees in India. 
Similarly when imports are effected, the 
rate of the "goods" is overvalued, so that 
foreign exchange is drained out more than 
is necessary. The difference between the 
real price and the overinvoiced price is ei- 
ther deposited in Swiss or other foreign 
banks or made available to exchange deal- 
ers. Another method adopted by export 
houses is to earn a commission on their ex- 
ports and deposit the same in Swiss or for- 
eign banks. This amount is utilised when 
the exporters or their families go abroad; 
or it is deposited with an exchange dealer 
who makes arrangements for payment in 
rupees 


How Payments Are Made 


Exchange dealers abroad, who procure 
foreign exchange, sell or pass on the foreign 
exchange for a commission to any available 
smuggler. 
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Their instructions are for the sale pro- 
ceeds of the contraband to be utilised for 
payment to the dependants of the persons 
who have given the foreign exchange abroad, 


Til recently the syndicates used to sell 
the gold and arrange to send the money 
through money orders, drafts, etc., according 
tc instructions received. With the increase 
Ay dn ‘Gugimesc” greater risk is involved in 
ki handling the “gouds<-u2 ^"rrency. 


Now each syndicate has sei cp its vi 
organisation with wholesale and sub-agenis 
in different district and taluk headquarters 
—therefore, they rarely come across the 
ultimate recipients of the “goods” or cur- 
rency. 


The syndicate transfers the “goods” to 
its wholesale agents at the district level 
through its trusted carriers. Within minutes 
Of its arrival, the "goods" are sold to the 
bullion merchants, who are instructed :to 
keep the funds in readiness for being taken 
when indented 


The syndicates and their agents receive 
Separate instructions, often in coded langu- 
age. In any case, these instructions are never 
directly addressed to them. They are re- 
Ceived at one place and, by arrangement, 
fhey are also delivered to the "concerned" 
person with great circumspection. These 
Coded instructions are received by the sub- 
agents and then presented hv them to the 
Wholesale agents. The wholesale agen! gives 
them the amount indicated in the coded chit. 
The Sub-agent in turn pays to the dependants 
According to the instructions received. 


The sub-agent may ask the dependant 
to show the letter containing the instructions 
received by him from his relative’ abroad. 
E he Syndicate only arranges. transfer of the 
dore and it controls the organisation 

“ough periodical accounts it receives, 
cin m turn, it renders an account to its 

i SS abroad. The wholesalers at the 
excee ud district headquarters pay amounts 

ing Rs 50,000—sometimes as much as 


MONEY DOES NOT GROW ON TREES. 


( Recently, over Rs 4 lakhs was seized from the e- 
mises of a smuggler in Madras. The notes were o [ i P 


and Rs 1.000—all of them concealed in cl 


Rs 1 to 2 lakhs at a time—to a sub-agent, 
who pays it to the ultimate recipients, 


Throughout the chain, attractive com- 
missions are paid and the entire business is 
handled with the efficiency of a banking or- 
ganisation. They have their Own code of 
ethics and rarely has an agent cheated and 
escaped. The exchange dealers are aware 
that, unless they are Prompt, efficient and 
truthful, their entire organisation will col- 
tap >in no time. Many of the wholesale 
agents and sup-a5 7.7 aX.. 25 a “front” som 
type of business or shop and their ac2:-- 
not indicated in the instructions. 


The recipients are asked to contact a 
particular address. The person at that ad- 
dress sends word io him io come after an 
hour or so. The "contact" man telephones 
his "boss" and gives him the name of the 
person and the amount. After satisfying 
himself that the person figures in his list, 
the “boss” sends the amount to the "contact 
address" for being paid to the recipient. 


Experience has shown that each racket- 
eer keeps four or five premises—for “con- 
tact”, for storage of currency, for residence, 
etc. He rarely goes to any of the Premises 
except his own house and his normal busi 
ness premises where nothine ficriminaiing 
will be found. His employees, who operate 
at different premises, may not know where 
the other premises are. The premises are 
frequently changed for maximum secrecy. 


Typical Cases 


Two typical cases detected by the En- 
forcement Directorate could be mentioned. 
It was midday when a limousine entered 
the premises of a Medical College in Banga- 
lore. The officers of the Enforcement Direc- 
torate, who were keeping a watch, fol- 
lowed the car into the college campus, A 
handsome young man got out of the car, 
carrying a briefcase, and walked straight to 
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f high denominations: Rs 10,000, Rs 5,000 


oth pouches and belts, 


the Dean’s chamber. The officers tact- 
fully ascertained, from the driver, that 
the young man had come to Bangalore by 
the morning Goa-Bangalore flight. Mention 
of Goa raised hopes as the officers were 
looking ust for a person iiu Goa varry- 
ing currency to be 2elivered to the college— 
as a donation by a missioz^Ty Organisation 
in Europe. The remiitance ws made 
through unauthorised channels, wabin 
minutes, the young man returned to the cat, 
quite disappointed, as the amount was not 
accepted. 


The car icft the college and it was inter- 
cepted. An officer apprehended the young 
man who, on interrogation, admitted he had 
reached Bangalore that morning ftom Goa 
to meet the Principal on “business”. He con- 
fessed that he was carrying Rs 3} lakhs for 
payment to the college on behalf of a Mis- 
sion in Eurcgc. A close search of his peres 
revealed that he was carrying coded docu- 
ments concealed in his coat and a foreign 
aerogramme for being posted to indicate the 
delivery. When questioned, more facts came 
to light and he had a story to tell. 


Fernandez (name changed for obvious 
reasons) was lured into this traffic by a 
rich man of Goa on a promise that he would 
send him abroad. ‘the Pruspect of seeing the 
Continent was irresistible. Fernandes was 
asked to come to an ice-cream shop off 
Colaba in Bombay. In a few minutes, he saw 
his Goan friend entering with an affluent- 
looking "Seth". No introductions were made 
but "business" was discussed. 


According to the plan, Fernandez was 
accommodated in a “gosh” hotel in the 
Churchgate area. Periodically, a boxful of 
currency and a list containing the names 
and addresses of persons to whom money 
had to be remitted through bank drafts, 
mail transfers, eic, were given, He did his 
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enc various places in the 
X resulting in the tracking down of 
sss persons who had received remit- 
through unauthorised channels. 


F- Plugging Loopholes 


India ioses Rs 218 29. in foreign 
xchange each year because of “jrau- 
dulent practices”. Over Rs 50 crores 
ts lost through “invoice manipula- 
Won". A study team headed by M. G. 
Kuul analysed unauthorised uses of 
foreign exchange as follows: smug- 
_ gling—Rs 160 to Rs 170 crores; iravel— 
2 Rs 35 to Rs 40 crores; financing of 
nderinvoiced imports—Rs 25 to Rs 30 


Smuggling is largely financed by 
lv of goods smuggled out of India, 


and antiques; “deflection oj inward Te- 
_ mittances” ta unauthorised channels; 
reign currency brought into the 
country by tourists. 


= It was estimaied that in 1967 
= (when 180,000 tourists came to India) 
L the leakage was about Rs 10 crores. 
Since then the tourist traffic has gone 
- up. In 1969, over 245,000 tourists visit- 
| . ed India. 


Kaul’s team is of the opinion that 
. 70 per cent of smuggling is financed 
— by foreign exchange. Since there is 
- considerable difference between the of- 
ficial exchange rate of the Tupee and 
the blackmarket rate, several mea- 
sures have been suggested to prevent 
“manipulation” of precious foreign ex- 
change. One of them is to “debar” ex- 
porters, who indulge in malpraciices, 
from obtaining benefits available to 
them under the registered exporters’ 
scheme. 


The setting up of a Central En- 
forcement machinery for checking the 
- enparitu of industrial units and utilisa- 


tion of gcods imported by them is be- 
ing considered. 


Kaul’s team also suggested that 
each Customs House should have a 
unit to take stock of “goods that are 
abandoned” and trace the importers. 
These cases after detection would be 
reported to the Reserve Bank and the 
Foreign Exchange Enforcement Direc- 
torate for penal action. 


In Bombay 


There has been a drop in the 
blackmarket dollar prices in Bombay, 
with the dollar beiny quoted at Rs 


s peop di» on behalf of persons 
the UK and the Continent. 
A watch was maintained with Fernan- 
dez's help to trap the “Seth” but it was not 
successful as attempts were made on Fer- 
nandez's life. Investigations revealed that 
the real "boss" was operating from cities 
like London, New York, Geneva and Hong 
Kong. 


In another case, a rich Chettiar of Ma- 
Jaysia decided to dispose of his assets and 
transfer them to India through unauthorised 
channels. To begin with, he gave a racketeer 


In Foreign Exchange 


12.30 as against Rs 12.80. The rate for 
the British pound and the Japanese 
yen had risen, A thousand yen and 
one pound were worth Rs 30 each. 


The Bahrain dinar is much sought 
after in the blackmarket. The flow of 
illegal currency has, reportedly, also 
undergone a change. Formerly, most of 
it was going to West Asia, particularly 
to Iran and the Gulf ports, to buy 
smuggled gold. Now it goes to South- 
East Asian countries (mainly to Hong 
Kong and Singapore for nylon yarn). 
Most transactions are made in mid- 
stream on Arab dhows, in the main 
centres of operation at Dava Bazar, 
Princess Street, and in the diamond 
trade area in Pydhonie, Dongri and 
Mint Road. 


Agents and sub-agents operate at 
various city centres and in the fashion- 
uble Flora Fountain area. They make 
about Re 1 on every dollar and Rs 2 
on every pound sterling. 


Fall In Remittances 


Restrictions on the release of for- 
eign exchange for travel have been 
generally accompanied by a sharp fall 
in remittances from Indians settled 
abroad. According to a Reserve Bank 
Source, this is due to a “diversion of 
funds to Indians who travel abroad 
without sufficient foreign exchange”. 
It is feared that curbs on foreign tra- 
vel have resulted in great loss of ex- 
change. The 10 per cent Surcharge (15 
per cent on first-class tickets) on tra- 
vel abroad is likely to have a similar 
effect. According to a 1956 Reserve 
Bank study, the total foreign exchange 
income was Ñs 00 crores and the total 
expenditure amounted to Rs 13 crores. 


In 1957 the net gain was Rs 77 
crores, But in 1961 it was only Rs 46.8 
crores. The “P” Form was introduced 
in 1962 to prevent this leakage. But 
meanwhile remittances from Indians 
abroad fell to a considerable extent. 
One of the reasons was that over 50 
per cent of Indians leaving the coun- 
try without foreign exchange permits 
met their requirements jrom the “free 
market” abroad, 
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lakh was received in India by his son. Even 
though the Enforcement Directorate was 
aware of the receipt, action had to be de- 
layed, as the identity of the person who paid 
the amount was not known. 


Information received subsequently 


showed that the second and third instal- 
ments of the amount were to be paid to the 
son by the same racketeer. After surveil- 
lance, the house was searched, resulting in 
seizure of Rs 1,00,000. (The man was also 
io receive Rs 3,00,000 that day.) 


As the search was on, a telephone call 


was received inquiring whether he would 
be available around 10 a.m. Suspecting that 
the call was from an agent of the racketeer, 
the officer who received it agreed to the 
suggestion. The officers took positions and, 
at about 10 a.m., a stranger walked in. He 
looked a casual visitor. But the officers 
searched him. He had a cloth pouch tied 
around his waist containing Rs 1,00,000. 
Further interrogation revealed that he had 
brought only a !akh as it was risky to carry 
more. The amounts involved in these cases 
were confiscated and penalties imposed on 
the persons concerned. 


Deficit Balance 


In 1961-62 the country's imports amount- 


ed to Rs 1,006 crores and exports to 
Rs 668.3 crores, leaving a deficit balance of 
Rs 337.7 crores. After adjusting the net in- 
visible receipts of Rs 31.3 crores, the balance 
of payments stood at Rs 306.4 crores, 

In 1969-70 the imports stood at Rs 1,567 
crores, as against exports of Rs 1410 erovas | 
leaving a balance of Rs 157--zcres, The for- 
eign exchange-rcserves, which stood at Rs 
9514 zrores, had dropped to Rs 295.7 crores 
in 1964-65. 


The Government of India had to imple- 


ment a number of fiscal and monetary mea- 
sures to rectify the position. In November 
1970, India had a foreign exchange reserve 
of Rs 856 crores. One can therefore appre- 
clate the magnitude of smuggling and the 
loss of foreign exchange that the country 
suffers. 


While the country has tried to narrow 


the gap between imports and exports, it 
tah iii afford to lose foreign exchange to the 
tune of Rs 750 to Rs 800 crores a year to 
finance the illegal import of gold and luxury 
goods. In no other country in the world is 
the volume of illegal foreign irade 50% of 
its regular foreign trade. 


We should draw a lesson from countries 


like Japan, Germany and Italy, where eco- 
nomic miracles have been achieved afier 
the Second World War. These miracles were 
not achieved by idle talk but by a conscious 
economic effort. For this every Indian, whe- 
ther he is in India or abroad, has a role to 
play. He should realise that, until he stops 
demanding gold and luxury goods, smug- 
gling will not stop. 


So long as smuggling continues, the 


drain on the country’s foreign exchange will 
continue. Indians abroad should also realise 
that, when they send their remittances 
through unauthorised exchange dealers (that 
is, other than banks), they are indirectly 
helping smuggling syndicates. 
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by SHABD KUMAR 


In the wake of the long-drawn- 
out strike in the film industry, 
there was some talk of doing 
away with the bogey of black 
money- But it is show business 
as usual again. Practically all 
our films today are in colour but 
payments to stars continue to he 
in black and white. Why? 


I PUT the question straight to a star and 
: pat came the answer: “Yes, I take black 


A | 3 money. I take it, not for evading taxes and 
! 


dumping currency notes in my- bathroom, 
but to keep the show Eoing. If I don't take 
black, I won't be there to take the white! 
Even to be able to continue to pay some 
tax in white to the Government, I must take 
black." : 


I also discussed the matter with certain 
other stars—all of them "black stars”—and 
I found that the urge to go “black” was not 
only fiscal but also Psychological. A constant 
sense of insecurity grips the film people. 
While on the one hand this sense of inse- 
curity and the demands of show business 
encourage more dealings in black, on the 
other they also tend to discourage it. A star 
has only one face and one image. Once that 
face is distorted, that image is broken, the 
Star is finished. 


All A Mater Of Image 


Ultimately, to understand the phenome- 
non of black money in films—and how it 
is different from “black” in other indus- 
tries—an honest statement of facts and feel- 
ings is much more useful than a signed 
statement of white lies about black money. 
Here then is the version of the star com- 
munity as.a whole summarised as coming 
from a single matinee idol: 


“Yes, I take black. My producers do 
Not like it, my Government does not like 
it, my fans do not like it—in fact I myself 
do not like it. But I take black because 
I have to maintain my star status, After 
all, how much can a man eat, how much 
an he drink, how many suits can he wear? 
There is a limit beyond which things be- 
come superfluous—but not for a star, who is 
only an image, an image built over the 
Years that can be destroyed in a moment. A. 
Slar is like a showpiece—fragile and rare 


3nd so to be handled with care. 


XD RES 


"Like any other showplece, the star too 
lives in a glass house—he looks expensive 
but he can break any time. To remain there 
~ the public square, the star needs a big 
8 9Wcase—big cars, a huge bungalow, fabu- 
lous parties, This is show business where 


“The Doodling VIPs” 
Results of this competition will now 


aDpear in our issue of November 14. 
—Editor 


Black Money Behind The Silver Screen 


these things determine his value, his status, 
his stature, Between one film and another, 


this “show” is the only thing that keeps the 
star going. 


“Every moment he is being watched. 
Not only his bungalow and car but his hob- 
bies, his journeys, his social set-up, even his 
Period of leisure and rest are a constant ob- 
ject of public interest. He must keep up 
this interest, this attraction, this halo of 
grandeur and glamour. To live in that glass 
house, open to public gaze, the star has got 
to pay in black for almost everything. I 
would like to meet the guy who has not 
paid a single rupee in black, directly or in- 
directly, in his life. The truth is: all of us 
pay in black, in some form or other, for 
our necessities and comforts, The require- 
ments of the average man may be few—he 
may be able to manage to pay black with- 
out taking it. But not stars like me who are 
prisoners of our own image. 


“With the disallowance of large ex- 
penses and the high rate of income tax, 
it is virtually impossible for us to live in 
reasonable comfort, leave alone save for a 
rainy day, which may be tomorrow. After 
all, a star lives, and dies, from film to film. 
I don’t think it is fair on the part of any 
government to demand such a huge chunk 
from a star simply because his vocation re- 
quires him to flaunt his wealth. 


Only One Face 


“Do you think I like to take black and 
face all sorts of humiliation at the hands 
of persons who consider themselves much 
more patriotic and honest than me? Do you 
think I relish the perpetual fear of being 
caught one day? 


“A man in some other business may be 
caught, the money recovered from him may 
be confiscated, he may be asked to pay 
more taxes, he may even be sent to jail. 
But, after some time, he will come out, start 
his business again in some other name and 
will have every chance of regaining what he 
lost. But I cannot do that. I have only one 
name, only one face, only one image. Once 
it is smashed, I cannot start acting with 
some other face or under some other name. 


"In taking black, therefore, I am choos- 
ing the lesser evil. With only one face—a 
face that is shedding its aura of youth day 
by day—I know very soon I will no longer 
‘sell’. Till I am in the arena, I face the bull— 
I play with my life every moment. But one 
day the bull is going to be stronger than 
the matador—and that day someone else 
will be there to take my place in the arena. 
Then what? 


"I can cite scores of stars who in 
their prime were mobbed wherever they 
went. But today no one even wishes them. 
In 1940, when a big actor-director was go- 
ing to Lahore from Bombay for the release 
of his historical film (which proved a big 
hit), at every station there were people 
banging on the door of his compartment for 
a darshan of the ‘lion’. But a few days ago, 
Il saw the same ‘lion’ standing ‘tamed’ on 


the platform of Dadar Railway Station. No 
one, just no one, stopped to look at him, 


"So for the well-being of my wife and 
children, I had to choose one of the evils, 
and I have chosen the lesser one. If and 
when Government comes forward with a 
new deal to charge only 60% in taxes and let 
me keep 40% of what I get, I wil! declare 
all my undisclosed Savings. We stars lack 
business acumen. We don't know how to 
hide our income. After all, we are expected 
to display it rather than hide it. No wonder 
then a new star, who can hardly afford an 
Ambassador, borrows money on heavy in- 
terest to own an Impala. All this brings 
us into the limelight. They take it for grant- 
ed that we are fabulously rich. Our films, 
showing a clerk staying in a mansion, only 
add to the illusion. They fail to see that, 
while a good doctor will still be in demand 
even if a patient dies at his hands, a good 
actor is finished if five of his films flop. So 
I leave it to you to judge whether we are 
as ‘black’ as we are painted.” 


—_ See 
Producer’s Version 


HE producer of a film has his own ver- 
Sion and reasons for taking black, Said 

a producer: *At every step in film business, 
we have to pay black. Since we only give 
black and don't get it, we have to find ave- 
nues to show the income as well as the ex- 
pense to the tune of the amount paid in 
black—and again pay in black for this! The 
maximum interest allowed to money-lend- 
ers is 5% per annum. But in films we pay 
anything up to 50%. Suppose I want to take 
a loan of Rs 1,00,000 at 3% per month for 
one year, it will come to Rs. 36,000. While 
giving that loan, the financier will first de- 
duct his interest amount of Rs 36,000 from 
a loan of Rs 1,00,000—and so actually give 
only Rs 64,000. Thus the interest works out 
at Rs 36,000 on Rs 64,000—that is, more than 
50%. Naturally most of it is in black. Simi- 
larly a certain amount per week has to be 
paid in black to the exhibitors of main thea- 
tres. There are certain theatres that demand 
à pugree—a big amount in black—for book- 
ing a film. Thus it is virtually impossible for 
us to make a film with stars without dealing 
in black. The greatest risk in dealing in 
black is for the producers. A star will not be 
caught unless some undisclosed hard cash 
-is discovered in raids. But the poor pro- 
ducer has to indulge in all kinds of mant- 
pulations and is sure to be caught at some 
stage or other. He has to suffer for tax eva- 
sion undertaken for the benefit of others! 


"Whenever I say that I have to pay black 
because I take stars, people who do not un- 
derstand film business blame me for taking 
stars. They glibly say: “Why can't you make 
films without stars? But then making films 
without stars—particularly when one has to 
depend on borrowed money—is not so sim- 
ple. Even if you find some financier and 
make a film with new artistes, how do you 
escape paying black to your financiers and 
exhibitors, not to speak of the agents of 
distributors?" 
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CHANGE 
FOR THEBETTER! 
GO FOR A LUCRATIVE 
CAREER ABROAD 


Weare the sole recruiting agents for many companies in 
foreign countries. Whenever these companies want to 
employ Indian personnel, they select from candidates who 
have registered themselveswith us. During the year 1970-71, 
OBC procured jobs for 257 Indians in different countries. 
If you have the ambition to make a successful career abroad, 
now is the time to make use of our services. We also help 
you complete all emigration formalities and travel arrange- 

ments. Write to us today for further particulars, giving 
details of your age, qualifications and experience. 
OVERSEAS BOOKING CENTER 
At Bombay: Pharmed House, 141 Walchand 
Hirachand Marg, P. B. No. 1446, Bombay-1. 
At Delhi: C-33 Defence Colony, New Delhi-3. 


At Chandigarh: S. O. C, 23, Sector 
17E, Chandigarh. 


FOR OVERSEAS JOBS 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH OVERSEAS BOOKING CENTER (U.K.) LIMITED. LONDON E-1 
AND CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


MAKE LIVING 
A PLEASURE 


Successful men the world over get the best out of 
life.It's time you join the men who do. OKASA gets 
you there. Health. Vigour, Sheer pleasure out of 
living. There's OKASA for men and OKASA for 
women. Experience the excitement of vitality with 
OKASA--the modern Tonic-Restorative tablets. 


OKASA—A PRODUCT OF 
HORMO-PHARMA LTD., 
LONDON-BERLIN 


Available at all leading chemists 
K For a Free Booklet on OKASA write to: 
OKASA CO. PVT. LTD., 12K, Gunbow Street, P. O. Box No. 396, Bombay-1. 
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If not, take one of the 


ew courses offered by 
aspect of EXECUTIVE 


ICS home-study courses cover every 
DEVELOPMENT IN COMMERCE & INDUSTRY and OFFICE 
ADMINISTRATION & SUPERVISION. You have a wide range 


to choose from! 


General Management 

Business Management 

Industrial Management 

Hotel and Catering Management 
Personne! Management 

Office Management 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 29, Lakshmi Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay | 


FILL IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 29, Lakshnii Building, Sir-Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay | 


Please send me a prospect's in... 


ICS—the world's largest Correspondence School —over 8 million students. 
Association of British Correspondence Colleges and Home- Study Council of America. 


Chem ; prd, Post Rox 6471, Bombay 


Attractive 
bright pros- 
ects for the selected 
candidates. Apply. giv- 
ing full details of age, 
qualifications and 
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Personnel. 


Works Management 
Work Study 

Value Analysis 
Production Control 
Quality Control 
Operational Research 


S (specify subject) 
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Progress of Business— Total Certificates sold (Face Value) : 


Investment in Govt. S 


THE PEER 
& 


Registered Office : 
FAKIR DE LANE, CALCUTTA-12 


SAVE 
through owr 


SCHEMES SAVINGS 


1970 
6:25 


(In Crores of Rupees ) 
ecurities—Over Rs.50,00,000 (Face Value) 


LESS GENERAL INSURANCE 


INVESTMENT CO.. LTD. 
ESTD. 1932 


PEERLESS HOUSE 
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by ASHOK ROW KAVI 


ILL it be practicable to issue 5-paise, 

10-paise and 50-paise notes? With the 
great shortage of coins and the virtual emer- 
gence of “parallel currencies" like tokens 
and coupons, this question is not as absurd 
as it may sound. The present coin shortage 
threatens to hamper economic activity in all 
walks of life. But experts have so far desist- 
ed from commenting on the feasibility of 
issuing paper currency for the smaller de- 
nominations. But why this "short change"? 


The history of note currency itself is 
Very recent m this country. The first notes 
were issued by the East India Company but 
were only circulated in the Presidency areas 
and that as late as the 1850s. Even then 
they were not accepted easily as legal ten- 
der. It was in 1860 that James Wilson, the 
first Finance member of the Company's 
Government, introduced a 2% income tax 
payable in currency notes. How times have 
changed! Today the income tax can reach 
as high as 98%! 


The first one-rupee coins were of silver, 
'as the Company preferred a silver standard. 
It was only recently that the one-rupee coin 
Was struck in nickel. These coins were later 
withdrawn from mass circulation by the Re- 
Serve Bank, with Government issuing the 
familiar one-rupee note as a substitute 
tender. Protagontsts of smaller-denomination 
notes argue that, if a one-rupee note was ac- 
ceptable, why not a 50-paise or a 10-paise 
note? It would thus be interesting to ana- 
lyse the present condition: of this note. 


Life Of A One-Rupee Note : 10 Days! 


One-rupee notes play a great part in 
small retail transactions. To make matters 
worse, Government decided to skimp on for- 
eign exchange and started using inferior- 
quality paper for these notes. Reliable sour- 
ces place the average life of a one-rupee 
note at a ridiculously low 10 days. The re- 
placement of these notes has itself become a 
big racket, There are special 
around and about the Reserve Bank who 
render quick service to the harassed mem- 
bers of the public by exchanging the soiled 
notes on the spot for a “discount”. The dis- 
count depends upon the state of the currency 
notes and the denomination. The greatest 
Sufferers are the small traders who, being 
unrepresented, have no vent for their frus- 
trations. It is surprising how they are taking 
this lying down! 


The situation has worsened because of 
the nationalised banks’ refusal to accept 
Soiled notes from even their regular clients 
as they used to before 1969. The severest 
indictment of Government policies is reflec- 
ted in the fact that even counterfeiters are 

ding it unprofitable to forge one-rupee 
Notes. The forgeries tm one-rupee notes have 
iay clined in the past twenty years from 2,400 
193. In sharp contrast, the counterfeiting 
e -rupee notes increased from 182 to 


“contacts” | 


. 947. It seems clear enough that the humble 
one-rupee note has fallen on bad days. 


Against this background, the new de- 
mand in the looming “coin crisis" for 5- and 
10- and 50-paise notes appears foolish, if not 
downright unpragmatic, As it is, India is a 
poor country. Most of the day-to-day busi- 
ness is dependent on small change, which is 
the mainstay of the country’s retail trade 
and (unlike the Western countries) demands 
cash transactions, Also, payments to the vast 
armies of workers on relief and development 
projects are made in coins or smaller-de- 
nomination notes. Thus the most important 
characteristic of the success of coins is their 
durability. They must withstand the wear 
and tear of passing through countless hands. 


Coins are also more convenient to han- 
dle as compared to notes, Can you ima- 
gine paying for a cigarette with notes or 
holding bhel-puri in one hand and paying 
in notes with the other? 


In addition, there is another side to 
paper currency which leads to its rapid 
* deterioration. This is our attitude towards 
it! It is shocking to see people using one- 
rupee notes to jot down phone numbers, get 
autographs of film idols and the like. 


Then there is the ubiquitous paan stain! 
It is distressing to see SOggy notes at places 
like the fish and the meat market. The com- 
mon observation is that the smaller-deno- 
mination one-rupee and two-rupee notes are 
the worst sufferers. The fault for their short 
lives could thus hardly be wholly attributed 
to the poor quality of the paper alone. 
Jt is said that the legenda ry one-lira 
note is the dirtiest note on ihe Continent. 
But the one-rupee note would beat the lira 
note hands down. 


The coin shortage should also be attri- 
buted to Government's short-sighted econo- 
mic policies. Countries subject to inflation- 
ary pressure must protect the coin currency 
from antisocial elements. European coun- 
tries, which were subject to the horrors of 
galloping inflation in the post-war era, were 
prudent enough to put out coins of low- 


Small Coins 


In March 1956, the total of small 
coins (one-rupee coins and notes er- 
cluded) amounted in all to Rs 66 crores 
out of a total stock of currency amoun- 
ting to Rs 1,684 crores. This means that 
the small coins issued were 3.996 of 
the total stock of currency. By March 
1970, the stock of small coins went up 
to Rs 127 crores. But this was only 396 
of the total stock of currency amount- 
ing to Rs 4,248 crores. In other words, 
the total stock went up by 21 times in 
that period while availability of small 
coins actually went down by 0.995! 

CURT 
value metal—for example, aluminium-mag- 
nesium alloy. ^ 


This is because during inflation the pur- 
chasing value of the coin plummets and the 
value of its metal content soars. Antisocial 
elements wait for such opportunities to cash 
in on Government's economic imprudence. 


This is hardly a new Phenomenon. In 
earlier times, what is known as the “clip- 
ping” of coins for their metallic contents 
was such a common occurrence that seyere 
penalities, like cutting off the fingers, was 
prescribed as punishment. 


Our Government seems to have con- 
sistently neglected this problem of the coin- 
age system. This has led to a virtual disap- 
pearance of the cupro-nickel 10-paise coin. 
In addition the foolish step of putting into 
circulation the expensive aluminium-bronze 
20-paise and 10-paise coins was taken, The 
only choice seems to be the aluminium alloy 
for the 3-paise coin. Faulty planning, coupl- 
ed with antisocial elements melting down 
the coins to manufacture cheap jewellery, 
nibs and so on, has added to the crisis. 


Aggravating it further is loose talk by 
our politicians of demonetisation, scaring the 
black-money hoarders into changing high- 
denomination notes into coins and low- 
denomination notes. This suspicion is further 
strengthened by Reserve Bank reports that 
there was a 200% jump in the number of 
coins minted in 1965-66. 


What we are now confronted with is the 
possibility of a serious breakdown of our 
coin currency system. No doubt Government 
has acted in a short-sighted manner, But 
the issuing of 5-paise, 10-paise and 50-paise 
notes is definitely not a solution. 
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filmed. Names never before Seen on the 
Screen, of weil-known writers in Hindi as 
well as the regional languages, now flash 
in fhe credits: Mohan Rakesh, Rajendra 
Yadav, Kamleshwar, Dharamvir Bharati, 
Nirmal Varma, Uroob, Subodn Ghosh, Bi- 
mal Kar, Premendra Mitra, Vijay Tendul- 
kar Pragi Dossa and others. 


Cinema's True End 


Similarly, while a few veterans are as- 
sociated with this New or Parallel or Rebel 
Cinema, ine majority are talented and pro- 
mising newcomers. Among the veterans are 
Mrinal Sen, Arjun Dev Rashk, Rajindar 
Singh Bedi, Ramesh Saigal, Basu Bhatta- 
eharya, Arundhati Devi, Parbati Ghosh and 
Niranjan Patnaik. The newcomers, most of 
whom are making their very first feature 
film, are Mani Kaul, Basu Chatterji, Kanti- 
lal Rathod, S. Sukhdev, Satyadev Dubey, 
Shivendra Sinha, Prem Kapoor, Arun Kaul, 
Chidananda Das Gupta, Raj Marbros, Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan, Arvind Kumar Sinha, Ku- 


mar T, Sahani, Girjsh Vaidya, Rochak Pan- 
dit and V. Thomas, 


In their attempt to transfer these themes 
to celluloid, the new directors are moving 
from the make-believe of studio sets to the 


SULABHA DESHPANDE is the unmarried 
school-teacher up against the ideas of text- 
book morality of those around her in Shan- 

* tata! Court Chalu Ahe (Marathi), directed 
by Satyadev Dubey. 


PALLAVI MEHTA in the titie-role of Kantilal Rathod's Kanku (Gujarati). Kanku is seen here 
with her second husband (Arvind Joshi), who by marrying her saves her from scandal, Yor 
just could not imagine a woman. like Kanku finding a p 

nothing in common with our Eas 


the highly conservative Guiarati Cinema, Kanku is a 


THEIR PROBLEM BEGINS AFTER MARRIAGE: Ton: 


EA 


lace on cur kissless Screen, for she has 


tmancolor heroines who wear haloes along with falsies, For 


remarkably bold effort. 


ija and Sanjeev in Basu Bhattacharya's 


Anubhav, a candid close-up on marriuge and morals, Love in our commercial cinema is sin- 


gulcrly naive—together Tanuja and Sanjeev them 


selves have provided evidence of it. But they 


are different in this film—an Anubhav in the real sense of the word, 


sunshine and the squalor of ihe streets. 
Theirs is noi merely the spectacular but 
negative gesture of throwing away ihe film 
book; not only anger and frustration moti- 
vate these rebels of the cinema, but an S 
estness io discover cinema's true end Aus 
question and probe, to feel the truth; of tife 
intensely and to depict it Tearlessiy”. 


True, the FFC is providing these talent- 
ed and promising film-makers with the 
means which they might not have secured 
from the conventional sources. But their 
main encouragement is from the gradual 
change that is coming over our audiences. 


—Cortinued, 
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Cheese biscuits, Cheese pakodas, 
Cheese puffs, Cheese pizza, - 
Cheese puris, Chicken cheese, 
Cheese rolls, Cheese pie... 


Got a cheese tooth ? Eat Amul Cheese sliced with 
bread, fruit or biscuits. Eat it cooked in a thousand and 
one dishes. Amul Cheese is full of the concentrated 
goodness of milk. 200,9: of milk make 25 g. Amul 
Cheese. Include it in your diet every day. 


FREE! 


AMUL CHEESE COOK BOOK 
with recipes to delight your 
family. Write to Post Bag 
No. 10124, Bombay 1 with 
a 25 paise stamp. 


. Stop Bad Breath... 
~ Fight Tooth Decay all day 


Wi Oe 
i oigate Dental Cream = i - 
Scientific tests have proved that Colgate ^ G 
instantly stops bad breath in 7 cases out of 10 3 
and that the Colgate way of brushing teeth S 
right after eating stops more decay—for more H 
people—than ever before reported in all E 
Cen Hines history. Because: Just one brushing 
= wi olgate Dental Cream removes up to th 
EIS complete dental care 85% of odour and decay causing bacteria. i i 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED Only Colgate has this proof! 1 2 
FILS TOOTH BRUSHE What a wonderful minty taste too—children love ra 
'eaches every crei i 
pres Ah to brush regularly with Colgate Dental Cream! Pi 
Choice of Adult, Junior, Child Mi 
end Baby sizes in favourite h si 
colours ! Buy Colgate 
Tooth Brushes today! | | W 


sa 


f 


For cloanar, fresher breath and whiter teath.., MORE PEOPLE T 
BUY COLGATE THAN ANY OTHER TOOTHPASTE IN THE WORLD! 1 
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- This is not surprising of an audience that 
thrilled in our film's salad days to Duniya 
Na Mane, Amrit Manthan, Devdas and 
Achhyut Kanya. But side by side with this 
is the gradual emergence of a new audi- 
ence, younger and more demanding, whose 
needs and tastes can only be guessed. 


In a world increasingly dominated by 
the image both moving and static, the cine- 
ma is the most readily available and the 
widest-reaching medium of mass communi- 
cation. The cinema constitutes today the 
wide, wide forefront of the revolt against 
the Establishment. But this revolt takes dif- 
ferent forms in different countries. The re- 
bels wear many garbs. 


In America—with which our cinematic 
connections have been closer than with other 
cinematically advanced countries—the revolt 
is against the precedents of culture. The 
well-known film critic, Stanley Kauffmann, 
deplores this. At the same time he believes 
passionately that, if it were not to turn its 
back so completely on the past, the Film 
Generation, as he calls it, “today has the 
opportunity to bring forth the best and most 
relevant art of the age". 

In India, on the other hand, the revolt 
is against the tendency of the commercial- 
ised cinema to copy cheap Western films. In 
a sense, therefore, it is a going back to the 
past—to íhe green years when we made 


great films that at least were truly Indi 
But it is also a revolt against the dread 
possibility of our cinema's "captive" audi- 
ence—which includes the unlettered, the im- 
mature, the utterly impressionable—being 
forever captivated by the cheap commercial- 
ism of much of Hindi Cinema. 


Still, the manner in which, out of the 
ruins of old Hollywood (the world city of 
dreams), a new extraordinarily vital film in- 
dustry is rising suggests that the American 
film industry has peaceably changed hands. 
In India this process has not even begun. 
All that can be claimed is that, with the 
making three years ago of Bhuvan Shome 
(the first of these low-budget films in Hin- 
di), a turning-point was reached. Discarding 
the entire assortment of box-office mirchi- 
masala—the star, the formula, the song, the 
singer, the choreographer, the fight compos- 
er, the villain and the comedian—Bhuvan 
Shome presages a whole new approach to 
film-making in India in which “the theme 
is the star and the star is the director". 


The Rebels of Indian Cinema are rug- 
gedly, sometimes fiercely individualistic. 
Nevertheless theirs is a commitment shared 
with their counterparts in America and else- 
where—also the passionate conviction that 
ihe new techniques and aesthetics they are 
evolving today point unwaveringly to to- 
morrow's cinema. 


OUR 
FORTHCOMING 
ISSUES 


October 3l: 


GOING TO PHOREN: There are over 
300,000 Indians living in England. 
How do they adjust themselves to 
English life? Do they integrate with 
the local population or do they live 
in isolation? How do they cope with 
race prejudice generated by Enoch 
Powell? Dilip Hiro and M. S. Gill 
study the problem at first hand. 


T3 í 
With “eye-opener” photographs. 


BAMBI AND PRATAP SHARMA IN PHIR 
BHI—in Hindi, in Eastmancolor and yet & 
total departure from the run-of-the-mill as - 
produced and directed by Shivendra Sinha. 
Bambi, an actress with the potential of 
Geeta Bali, made an impressive debut in 
Kidar Sharma’s Maikhana four years ago. __ 


PLUS: Special commemorative fea 
tures for Guru Nanak’s birth anniver- 
sary: 

* Places of Sikh Pilgrimage by 
Arthur Hughes with sketches 
by Rathin Maitra 

* New Soundings in 

Poetry by Gurbachan 
Sikh Culturai Heritage by Sani 
Singh Sekhon 


Punjabi 


* 


* Punjabi Press by Satindra 
Singh 

* Sikhs in Sport by A. F. S. Tal- 
yarkhan 


And a number of other features: 
“Qver My Dead Body”, a story by 
Kartar Singh Duggal; Love and 
Friendship by Sahitya Akademi 
award-winner M, T. Vasudevan Nair; 
revealing photographs of ihe Touch 
Experience; ihe last in the provoca- 
tive series by Sasthi Brata, etc. 


November 7: 

RAJPUTS: S. K. Singh writes the 
colourful history of this martial race 
and their life today. Plus fascinating 
excerpts from the diary of the war- 
rior and statesman Amar Singh. 


MUKTI FAUJ IN ACTION: Dr Dha- 
ram Vir Bharati observes the success 
of the Mukti Bahini. Fully 
illustrated, 
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| opan 
by C. R. MANDY 


A gallimaufry of recollections 
... eigbt winters of retired life 
im the seaside town of Marbella. 


S time passes, I find myself increasingly 

inclined io divide my life into periods. 
Just as Picasso has his Rose and Blue per- 
iods, sc I have compartmented my years 
into a Siamese period, an Indian period, a 
Ceylon one and so forth. My latest has been 
a Spanish pericd, which lasted for eight 
winters, my base being the seaside town of 
Marbella in Andalusia. I first beheld that 
littorale,a decade ago, shortly after leaving 
India. Marbella was then an overgrown fish- 
ing village of charm, situated at the foot of 
a majestic peak, called La Concha in the 
Sierra Blanca. It lay there snugly, like an 
indolent cat in the mellow sunshine. 


There was no income tex for foreign 
residents; living was cheap; and according 
to the travel brouchures, the sun shone on 
325 days of tbe year. I decided that Mar- 
bella was an ideal spot for the jubilado tre- 
fired person) and soon discovered that a 
gallimaufry of ex-sahebs, ex-tuans and ex- 
bwanas had decided likewise. 

I think if was Mark Twain who said of 
folks who retired to an island in the Carib- 


ish Period 


bean thai, for the first year, they collected 
seashells, the second year they collected sea- 
shells and drank, the third year they drank. 
A number of the expatriates in Marbelia 
could be thus classified, if you substituted 
an acrimonious game of bridge for collect- 
ing seashells. These emigres knew no Span- 
jards and were a self-contained entity. Some- 
one once remarked to me that it was easy 
to tell the difference between the ex-sahebs 
and the ex-bwanas, The former swing their 
shopping bags horizontally in the market- 
place, whereas the latter were prone to a 
slightly circular action! 


Life in Marbella during the winter a 
decade ago was extremely circumscribed 
but nol unpleasant, though the brochures 
had lied about the sunshine. There were 
sometimes damp, rainy spells and glowing 
skies, with two distressful winds to make 
one disconsolate—the levanter from the east 
and the poniente from the turbulent Atlan- 
tic. In the sierras, there was a minimum of 
bird life—even sparrows, pipits and larks 
found their sorry place in the Andalusian 
markets. To the Andalusians all small birds 
were gorriones (sparrows) and all large 
species were termed halcones or agutlas 
(hawks or eagles). I was thrilled on rare 
occasions to see birds I had known in India 
—hoopcaes and golden orioles, which were 
migrants from North Africa, 
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THE EXQUISITE SENORITA, according to 
the author, is one of the greatest myths of 
Europe. Even so, without having to pay any 
income tax, the foreign pensioner can enjoy 
his Spanish holiday and, in Andalusia, 
waich flamenco dance and song. 


There was no culture of any sort in 
Marbella two years ago, no concert hall or 
public library. The two cinemas were flea 
pits, showing films I had seen in Bombay a 
quarter of a ceniury previously. The Anda- 
lusians thrived on the least excitement: a 
car crash was manna to them. 


On Sabbath evenings I would go to the 
main plaza and watch the pasco, a some- 
what dreary procession in which the nubile 
senoritas walked primly up and down on 
one side and their dekkoing swains rather 
brazenly on the other. I enjoyed the piropo, 
a spatlermg of badinage or mildly bawdy 
compliments engaged in by the males— 
“Carinosa, your eyelashes are long and sil- 
ken. I am a fisherboy. Will you lend me 
them to mend my nets?" Or “Carinosa. I 
have bought a feather bed. Will you come 
with me to try it out?" 

AM very harmless—but the Caudillo 
thought otherwise and decreed a campaign 
to clean up ihe piropo. 

V. S. Pritchett in his book, The Spanish 
Temper, writes of the pasco and describes 
the virginal senoritas as having "an eighth- 
child look in their eyes". By the age of 
thirty they have produced cignt or ten enild- 
ren and their figures will have become gross 
and amorphous and their countenances puffy 
and pallid. 
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myths of Europe. In Andalusia, one sees the 
ugliest folks imaginable. The Malaguenas 
and the Granadans are stocky and coarse- 
featured and resemble rebarbative, dwarfish 


found the Gaditanos from Cadiz—a city be- 
loved by the poet Lorca—a shade more pre- 
possessing, but it is only in Madrid and the 
Castillian orbit that one sees individuals 
muy guappa y muy elegante to compare with 
the splendid, lustrous, attractive faces one 
comes across in most cities of Italy and 
India. 


7 


to o TERN SOU 


In the early 1960s, the Franco regime 
was omnipotent. The prints of Picasso and 
the works of Lorca were banned in the 
bookshops of Malaga (Picasso's birthplace) 
and other cities. Lorca had been slaughtered 
by the Falangists in a nullah beyond Gra- 
nada. Wreaths were periodically deposited 
in the nullah by the poet's admirers but the 
guardia were ever on the alert to discourage 
fans and pilgrims, the systematic organisa- 
tion of hatreds being still a dominant factor 
in Franco's philosophy. 


&— 


Today Lorca and Picasso are tolerated 
by the regime. Picasso has on several occa- 
sions been invited back to Spain but, like 
Í Casals the cellist and Bunnel the film di- 
; rector, has disdainfully refused to return to 

his motherland. 


The Tide Of Time 


5 The Caudillo has been lucky in the fact 

that Spain is still thirty years behind the 
rest of Europe. Nevertheless the tide of time 
is catching up with him in his senility. Per- 
missiveness, in the form of an immense in- 
flux of hippies, sophisticates, drug addicts 
and perverts in places like Torremolinos, 
Ibiza and the Costa Brava, has erupted vio- 
lently. Hot pants and bikinis are now ubi- 
quitous. The gaols, however, are still filled 
with political prisoners and the “new liber- 
alism” remains a fiction. 


fh 


In Barcelona, the Catalans—the Benga- 
| lis of Spain—seethe with discontent at the 
[| regime and the huelga (organised strike), 

E though still illegal, is respectedly in the 
news, not only among the miners in the 
Asturias, but also among doctors, teachers 
and the professional classes. The Communist 

3d Dolores Ibarruri (“La Pasionaria”) may be 

t aging in Moscow but the “Red” Duchess 

| of Medina Sidonia cocks her snook at Franco 

t and rebelliously suffers Imprisonment in 

i} ue the manner of Maud Gonne and the Coun- 
n Ww tess Markieviez in [Ireland half a century 
si N ago. 


$ There have been Britons who have an 
H affinity with the Spanish nature, because 
j they admire “hardness and fire". The late 
j Dame Edith Sitwell was one of these. Per- 
$ sonally I have never had any affinity with 
$ Spaniards. To me they present an extra- 
4 ordinary paradox—bawdy, corrupted, inno- 
1 cent, sly. They are basically a vastly cruel 
pace, as exemplified by the Inquisition, the 
| Civil War and by bullfighting, yet they 
idolise children and venerate the aged. As is 
not the Case in present-day England, women 
and children are safe anywhere in Spain. 


I grew weary of the false pride of the 


x | mohinierde and of their tenuous sense of 


umour (despite Cervantes!). When an An- 


Te, | 


The exquisite senorita is one of the great . 


1 characters from a Walt Disney comic. I 


dalusian is honest, he is merely plain dull; 
when he is a crook, he has no jollity or 
panache as the Florentines and the Neapoli- 
tans so exuberantly display. 


Temporarily perhaps, the tide of time 
has come to Franco's rescue. Spain, within 
the last few years, has cornered the mass 
tourism market. The English plebs (nostal- 
Eic for fish and chips), the hausfraus, the 
Dutch and French bourgeoisie and practic- 
ally all of Scandinavia have swarmed in to 
Iberia as package tourists. This has brought 
an element of prosperity to the workers, 
particularly in the building and ancillary 
trades. As a result, the landscape of the 
Costa del Sol and the Costa Brava has be- 
come an acme of repulsive blocks of shod- 
dily erected flats. There were 24 million 
tourists in 1970 (23 million of them British). 


A degree of affluence has brought cor- 
ruption in its wake. The massive Matesa 
swindle in Madrid, in which millions of 
pounds were diverted into non-existent ex- 
port promotions, makes Calcutta’s Mundhra 
affair a harmless peccadillo! Nor have the 
fruits of the relatively booming economy 
been used to advantage in the matter of 
Social progress. Public education is still 
generally deplorable. (Spain spends only 
2.14% of its national income on education, 
compared to 3.7% in Turkey and 4.3% in the 
republic of Ireland.) 


The health services are not adequate for 
a nation of 33 million people. Doctors and 
practicantes (half-baked assistants) in An- 
dalusia would enter the bedrooms of patients 
suffering from pulmonary ailments non- 
chalantly smoking a cigarette; and the male 
nurses in a leading Malaga clinic would 
Scatter the ash off their cheroots over pat- 
ient's beds. 


Learning The Language 


With the gigantic increase in tourism, 
theft has become as rife as in London or 
New York. It is often conveniently and fal- 
laciously blamed by the guardia on the 
gitanas (gipsies) or on the hippies. The lat- 
ter, when caught with marijuana from Tan- 
gier, are given a six-year sentence in the 
dungeons of Andalusian prisons, which are 
redolent of the Bastille in their crepuscular 
gloom. 


In my Spanish period I attempted to 
learn the language. My teacher, a Castilian 
professor to whom the Andalusian dialect 
was often unintelligible, was a stimulating 
individual, a victim of the Civil War. But 
he was not a functional teacher. He would 
load me with homework—the Life of Car- 
lotta Bronte, the plays of Calderon and Lope 
de Vega and the wonderful poems of Fre- 
derico Lorca. I encouraged him, as these 
subjects interested me, but I would have 
done better functionally if I had more often 
gossiped with the local butcher, baker or 
candlestick-maker, with the opening gambit 
“Que passe?” My 5,000-word vocabulary 
seems to me now like a mass of delectable 
pearls which needs proper stringing. 


Spanish is a lovely language, as any lan- 
guage which, instead of the ugly English 
term "pot-belly", contains the mellifluous 
phrase La curva de felicidad ("the arc of 
happiness") should be. The language, at its 
Castilian best, is the only real nostalgic me- 
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food, which is unappetising—the national 
dish, the paella, is a sort of basoora (bin) 
for every kind of crustacean remnant, nor 
the wines which, excepting the produce of 
Jerez, are often lethal. This is unfortunate, 
for it is pleasurable to remember countries 
by their comestibles—idlis, dhansak, tan- 
dooris, rasagcolas and the rest. 

The Spanish Civil War ended in 1939. 
What of the future? If one can judge by the 
undercurrent of discontent in Catalonia and 
the Basque lands, Spain will, in the not so 
distant future, again be the cynosure of all 
eyes. The Caudillo bas done his best... or 
worst. But the tide is rising fast around his 
lonely isolation. 


e 


\ 


SWEET GRAPES. The wine produce of 
Jerez (from which the word “sherry” is 
derived) is the best in Spain. Here, a two- 
man dressed im traditional costume carries 
a basket of grapes to the press on a festival 
day. 
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HIMAJI adds the spice of variety |. : 


[i 


-with savoury snacks! = 


(Adds a little spice to husbands too!) d Kal: 


The spice of life— Vadas, Dosas, Idlis, Sambar! What took ages before, 
you can now dream up in minutes —with HIMA. The nicest thing is that HIMA 
cuts out all the tedium, the botheration. The doubt too! HIMA dishes come 
out perfect évery time. Serve Savoury, flavoury HIMA snacks today. 
* For additional information write to Hima Cookery Service, P.O. Box.995, Bombay f. 


Peas, Gulab Jamuns, Kheer, Dosas, Vadas, Idlis, Sambar, Soups, Cakes. |.) s r4 


& Qualily Products by HINDUSTAN LEVER 
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Bhaduri is the only one who is entitled to 
the top rank among the new actresses. 


Bombay CYRIL P. BARROWS 


Lalit Kala Akademi 


Sir—Ghulam Mohammed Sheikh, in his 
letter of June 25, has raised an important 
and pertinent issue about the claim of Dr 
Mulk Raj Anand, then Chairman of the Lalit 
Kala Akademi, that Mulk himself had sug- 
gested the formation of the Khosla Commis- 
sion. Actually Dr Mulk Raj Anand wrote to 
the Union Ministry of Education and a few 
other organisations of the Government for 
appointment of a kind of Reforms Commis- 
sion or Body to go into the detailed function- 
ing of the Lalit Kala Akademi in particular 
and other Akademis in general. This he did, 
if I am not mistaken, a year after his tenure 
as Chairman of the Lalit Kala Akademi. He 
personally persuaded the then Union Min- 
ister of Education to expedite the appoint- 
ment of a high-level Reform or Investigat- 
ing Body. This he encouraged partly to ex- 
pose the chronic outmoded functioning and 
partly to seek remedies. 


YASHPAL MALHOTRA 


The Cup That Cheers 


Sir—In “Bharat’s Cup of Tea” (July 9), 
P. U. C. Chowdary’s statement, “Every gar- 
den has tea tasters whose judgment pre- 
vails before a blend is marketed", is errone- 
ous. First, not every garden has tea tasters. 
Second, blending is not at all done in thee 


Chandigarh 


‘gardens. There are many ways of tea “tast- 


ing" (not testing) done in many gardens, in 
Research (Experimental Stations) Associa- - 
tions, in brokers' offices (that sell tea), in 
the offices of big buyers (who blend and 
market tea and also export). Tea is mot 


‘chemically tested. 


Ceylon teas are not altogether as in- 
ferior to many Indian teas (except Darjee- 
lings) as Mr Chowdary contends. In fact, 
some of the best “high-grown” Ceylon teas 
are better than many Indian teas of com- 
parable quality. 


Oolong teas are not produced in India, 
Ceylon and East African countries but in 
the Far East. 


The first Indian tea-garden was opened 
in Lakhimpur in Upper Assam in 1835. The 
first sample of tea was made in 1836. 
Enough tea had been manufactured by 1836 
for shipment to London. 


Calcutta MUKUL CHATTERJEE 


Sir—The word “tea”, like the plant it- 
self, came from China. The word was pro- 
nounced as chah in Cantonese and tay in 
the dialect of Amoy. 


Out of the total tea production in India, 
only one-third was retained for domestic 
consumption. The rest was exported. Some 
ten lakh persons work in tea-gardens in 
India. 


Nagpur AJIT KUMAR GUHA 
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NEXT WEEK 


THE PRIME MINISTER SPEAKS to Khushwant 

Singh: Does she believe in God? Does she consult 
How will she ‘Hatao Garib’? Will 
ceilings help? Will the Indian Press remain free? 
What does she have to say about the Population 
Explosion, especially among the Christians, the 
Sikhs and the Muslims? 
With photographs. 


INDIRA GANDHI: R. K. Laxman’s 


astrologers? 


OUR ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES: 
successes being cancelled out by our fiascos? An 
exhaustive photo feature. 


LOOKING BACK—1972 io 1947: A history in pictures 


S HOW THE "QUIT INDIA" MOVEMENT CAME TO 
ALIPUR: Story by Keki Daruwalla 


The Illustrated Weekly of India | 


Vol. XCIII. 32. Regd. No. MH9 
Sunday, August 6, 1972 


CONTENTS 


COLOUR PAGES 
The Resurrection Of Calcutta .... 8 
Homage To Sri Aurobindo ........ 20 


The Philosophy Of Sri Aurobindo 24 
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Eating Out—Singapore Style .... 52 
Vani Mera Naam —  ............ 53 
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AND OUR REGULAR FEATURES 


COVER: Sunday crowds at Victoria 
Memorial (Photograph by Mona Chow- 
dhury) 


An exclusive interview. 


inimitable cartoon 


THE BREAK-UP: Kuldip Nayar on the “inside story” 
of Partition. 


OUR PERFORMANCE IN THE ARTS: Dr Narayana 
Menon writes on Dance and Music; Prabhakar 
Machwe on Literature: B. R. Chopra on Indian 
Cinema; S. V. V. on Sculpture and Painting. Plus 
a Quarter Century of Sport—a critical review with 
exciting action pictures. 


Are our 


INDIA, 


AUGUST 6 
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en MÓ- 


by BACHI J. KARKARIA 


For the world, Caleutta is synonymous with urban 

disaster, human despair and filth. Yet this eity 

was once the grand capital of the British Raj, the 

centre of commerce, the fountainhead of a renais- 
sanee and the birthplace of some of India’s great- 
est literature. Caleutta may never win back its for- 
mer glory but, at least, hope is returning to this 
“city of dreadful night". A stable government, a 
remoralised police force, a rejuvenated industrial 
base and a confident people are getting together to 
restore life and dignity to the city. 


Photographs by MONA CHOWDHURY 
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CALCUTTA] 


h 
LIKE A GIANT’S CHAINMAIL HUNG OUT TO DRY, the Howra 

Bridge dominates the Calcutta skyline. Made of 87,000 tons of sei 
it carries daily between half and two million people and 60,000 C 
cles. A new bridge will soon be flung across the Hooghly. Below:. : 
toehold on a tram at rush hour. Trams now carry a grim warning: 


THERE IS NO FORGIVENESS FOR VIOLENCE. FORSAKE IT!" 


Y 


RY, the Howrah 
100 tons of steel, 
and 60,000 vehi- 
ghly. Below: *. 

a grim warning: 


“PAT” PAINTERS. “Pat” painting is one of the finest examples of 
traditional Bengali art. It is also widely practised in Orissa, The 
painter, called a patua, works on a dried earthen disc or “pat”. It is 


at8342 35A $8595 97 


IF IT SUITS ME SO WELL, DIDI, IT'LL SUIT YOU BETTER. The 
handlooms of Bengal are noted for their variety, delicate designs and 


a ritualistic art and is used in minor festivals. The patua now can 


only afford to live in slums. 


pal markets. 


EAD. That is how they found Calcutta 


—its young men, its industry, its edu- 
cational system. 


For years the city had sickened and’ 
died with the cancer of neglect, poverty, 
overflowing sewers, bustees, refugees, gar- 
bage—all growing under the indifference of 
City Fathers and politicians concerned only 
with staying in power. Lately it had lain 
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THE GRANDEST FESTIVAL OF 


low price. Hawkers have now been taken off the streets—a historic 
move jor Calcutta—and 2,250 of them will be set up in eight munici- 


under the blood-stained shroud of terror. No 
one dared to walk the streets of many dis- 
tricts after dark. The hurled brick at a pass- 
ing car, the silent stab, the crippling gherao 
had become a way of life—and death. 


Calcutta became a synonym for urban 
disaster and the world used it as a control 
factor for comparing the variables of des- 
peration, lawlessness and hopelessness 


—Dilip Banerjee 


we 
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hewenicn EST ALL—DURGA PUJA. At Puja time (September-October) 
the spirit of goodwill is everywhere. Workers stand up from sit-down strikes, processions 
disappear, shops offer “sensational discounts” 


neon lights and filmi songs. Once the preserve 
and became a sarvajanik festival in the pre-Independen 
was used to make Indians proud of their “Indianness”. 


and Calcutta is transformed into a fairyland of 
of the aristocracy, Durga Puja “went public” 


nce period, when community worship 


But now slowly, very slowly, dawn is 
breaking over the “city of dreadful night". 
The East is again red. But this time the 
colour has not come out of the palette of 
Comrade Jyoti Basu. A new Government 
has brought new life, new hope. Knight- 
errant A. Lancelot Dias had thundered in 
on his white charger to Government House 
during the last President’s Rule to rescue 
the city. After him had ambled in that great 
genial bear of a man, Chief Minister Sid- 


dhartha Shankar Ray. And they both mean 
business. 


"What is your immediate problem?" 1 
asked the Chief Minister, "Law and Order," 
he said. He sat bolt upright in his chair—a 
refreshing change from its earlier slouching 
occupants. The problem is very much there, 
for the newspapers are still full of stab- 
bing incidents. But this time there is a dif- 
ference. The people are no longer afraid to 
cooperate with the police, who are no longer 
afraid to act. Siddhartha Babu stated that 
he would deal firmly with anyone who 
caused disruption. And that applied to the 
workers of his own party as much as to the 
extremists. “A hoodlum is a hoodlum is a 
hoodlum, under whatever political banner 
he operates.” Twelve people reportedly be- 
longing to the Congress had been arrested ~ 
that day in connection with an incident in 
which a school-teacher had been murdered, 


The recent arrest of Charu Mazumdar 
has added a feather to Mr Ray's cap—on the 
occasion, he expressed the hope that young 
men "misguided" and "disillusioned" by Mr 
Mazumdar would give up the cult of viel- 
ence. He has ordered Naxalties retaliating 
against the arrest to be shot at sight. 


"Linked directly with ihe law-and- 
order problem is economic and social deve- 
lopment," says the Chief Minister. “For 
industrial growth, we are trying to create 


—Continued 


MORE CONFUCIUS THAN MAO. A shop 
in Calcutta’s Chinatown. Calcutta’s large 
Chinese population has diminished consider- 
ably since the 1962 Sino-Indian war, when a 
number of them left for China. The Chinese 
here are usually dentists, shoemakers and 
restaurant Owners or restaurant workers. 
Most of them are poor. They also run stores 
which sell noodles, soya sauce and. other 
Chinese specialities. Much of the eerie mys- 
tery of Chinatown has now disappeared with 
the construction of pucca roads and com- 
mercial buildings. 


oe ld ss PM NEERMNNNNNMNE 
peaceful condition and we are getting an 
encouraging response from investors. Al- 
ready (this was in April) a Rs 110-crore in- 
vestment has been offered by various 
parties." 

Leaving the Chief Minister's office, I 
was too elated by the future possibilities to 
heed the plea of the rickety lift of Writers 
Building: "In the interests of the long life 
of the lift, officers are requested not to call 
up the lift, especially for use on the down- 
ward journey." I rang the bell and called 
it up. 

The hopes of Mr Ray and his youthful 
Ministry are high. The people have voted 
them to power with tremendous confidence 
(49.80% seats), ending approximately five 
years of intermittent UF and President's 
Rule, 

What brought about the change? What 
put the Congress into power? 

The comment of Marxist candidate 
Kamal Bhattacharjee was terse: 
Elections!” But general opinion tallied with 
that of Sudhin Banerjee, a company execu- 
five. Mr Banerjee was indignant: "Every- 
thing was in a mess—industry, education, 
civic life! What did the supposedly Labour 
Government do for Labour? What did the 
gheraos achieve? Industrial deadlock, let 
alone expansion. More unemployment. The 
poor suffered the most, In education. ..it 
was worse. They weren't having any exams. 
Today youth is unemployed. Tomorrow it 
will be unemployable. There was complete 

chaos." i 

Earlier Congress Governments had been 
equally bad, equally indifferent and as in- 
effective. So the people, even the “bour- 
geoisie", had given the leftists a chance— 
two chances. But there was no improve- 

ment. Bengali youth (always more to the 
left), who had looked for and found a leader 
in Jyoti Basu, had been disillusioned again. 


“Rigged ' 


RED CASTLE OF HORRORS 


The Calcutta Corporation was superseded by the Government in April this year 
without a public tear being shed. Throughout its regime, it had been riddled by 
jobbery, corruption, factional politicking and sheer indifference. Should any leader 
anywhere in the world die, the Corporation would “adjourn as a mark of respect". 
Shoes were thrown at meetings; files disappeared and as mysteriously reappeared; 
the halls rang with the tamasha of jovial Councillors and the deep of the after- 
noon was lulled by their gentle snores. In short, as one local paper put it: “The 
Councillors were the greatest obstruction to improvement.” 

Garbage clearance was perhaps its greatest non-job. A popular joke went: 
“What has four wheels and flies?” A Calcutta Corporation trash-collection van!” 
An “incentive scheme” was introduced for night conservancy work, whereby the 
garbage-clearing lorry, which made two trips during the day, made 10-12 trips at 
night—for overtime. The drivers got Rs 3.50 and each mazdoor Rs 2 extra per night 
trip. As for the washing of streets, the practice had died out due to low water 
pressure, defunct hydrants, hawkers on roads and a “disinclination to work”. 

. Back to overtime, In 1971-72, the Calcutta Corporation paid Rs 25 lakhs in over- 
time allowance. Overtime was often on a piece-rate basis—some clerks being paid 
according to the length of wordage they scribbled. 

The Calcutta Corporation’s annual budget deficit was around Rs 4.50 crores 
and it had an accumulated deficit of Rs 11.50 crores. It might have helped if they 
collected their dues. The Port Commission alone owed it Rs 2 crores in taxes. 

In its turn, the Corporation’s debt to the Cülcutta Improvement Trust stood 


at Rs 130 lakhs at the end of 1971. 


_ According to Government finds, 1 out of every 4 employees on the Corpora- 
tion's register simply do not exist. To tackle the “ghost employee” problem, sala- 
Ties can now be collected only on production of identity cards. 

‘Those employees who do exist are hardly there. On the first day after super- 
session, the new Administrator, Mr S. Dutt Mazumdar, visited some departments. 
On seeing the empty chairs, he asked sarcastically: “Do you have many vacancies?” 

"The Corporation had continuously leased out road space to hawkers, till a court 
ruling made it clear that it had no right to do so. In one instance, without the 
knowledge of the Commissioner, the Standing Committee on Works and Town 
Planning had leased all of Bertram Road to stall holders. 

Many more instances of malpractices can be given. For a fairly long time, the 
Corporation had been paying Rs 2h lakhs each month to road repair workers—who 


hadn't been carrying out any repairs because of lack of material. 


(Incidentally, 


Rs 60 lakhs' worth material is *purchased" every year.) 


The Corporation spent Rs 80 lakhs 


tricity, Rs 12 lakhs on bills of contracto 


for the establishment, Rs 11 lakhs on elec- 
TS and Suppliers. And Rs 5 lakhs’ worth of 


telephone calls were made from the Councillors Club each month. They complained 
of financial difficulties. And, when CMDA gave them Rs 25 lakhs, they didn’t know 


what to do with it. 


Now they have been won over by the prag- 
matic socialism of Mrs Gandhi. 

What do the people expect of the new 
Government? What odds do they place on 
its chances of effective survival? 

Pulak Das Gupta, a CPI student lead- 
er, was all praise for Bank Nationalisation: 
“Our alliance is with those factions of Con- 
gress which believe in scientific socialism. 
We support Indira Gandhi in her fight 
against US imperialism in Vietnam.” (Cal- 
cutta is possibly the only city in the world 
where even office peons discuss Hanoi’s 
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latest gains.) “We're for scientific rather 
than democratic socialism. Like Russia's— 
no private trading, no private property." 


But, most of all, Caleutta youth want 
educational stability. The ashes of many 
question papers have flowed under the 
Howrah Bridge but the problems remain 
unsolved. Ironically, in this reign of a youth- 
ful Government, so far youth has felt the 
least change. Of late, almost every examin- 
ation has been pushed back by a year, 
mainly due to mass copying. But it isn't 


, 


only the fault of students. The system is - 
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riddled with cliquism and politics. The ehe- 
rao, which has ceased to be the status sym- 
bol of the industrialist and the executive, 
still flourishes outside the Vice-Chancellor's 
office in Calcutta Unversity. In April this 
year, the Principal of a college was sus- 
pended for "corruption". He had had his son 
admitted to the college without his appear- 
ing before the Selection Committee. The 
Head Master of a school in Rishra, Hooghly 
District, was among five people arrested for 
allegedly assaulting a teacher. 

One of the remedies for Calcutta Uni- 
versity's malaise is decentralisation so as to 
handle better the unwieldy administration. 


No One Dares 


Secondly, as the late J. B. S. Haldane 
once wrote to The Statesman: "Students 
should be treated exactly as other citizens 
—and the authorities should not, on hazy 
grounds of educational autonomy, hesi- 
tate to call in the police when 
order is violated.” University rules 
allow action to be taken for examin- 
ation malpractices on complaint by the offi- 
cers in charge. But few have so far dared do 
so. As the Principal of one of Calcutta’s 
leading colleges said: “There is a climate of 
intimidation. I've not known any student 
union to improve the lot of the students. 
If politics didn’t come into it, there could 
be a dialogue between the college author- 
itles and unions instead of the present dead- 
lock. But it's very difficult with the shadow 
of coercion always hovering above us." 


It is this root cause that the present 
Government hopes to hack away. Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray is "determined to clear Cal- 


cutta University of the political influence of 
any party". [As early as 1898, Lord Curzon 
had noted that the administration of Cal- 
cutta University had "fallen into the hands 
of a coterie of obscure native lawyers who 
regard educational questions from a politi- 
cal point of view".] But Mr Ray would do 
well to keep a check on the Chhatra Pari- 
shad, a militant equivalent of what in the 
West.is known as "Youth Power". 


The Chhatra Parjshad is affiliated to the 


. Congress Party and is trying to storm every 


educational citadel by gaining control of the 
unions. Echoing the views of broader poli- 
tics, a number of these union elections, too, 
have been branded “rigged”. The Chhatra 
Parishad and the Youth Congress take credit 
for bringing in the prestigious youth vote 
for the Congress. But one can't help feeling 
that it could as well be that the Chhatra 
Parishad is riding high on the wave of Con- 
gress popularity—rather than the other way 
round. When I was at Calcutta University 
during the UF's turbulent days, the Chhatra 
Parishad could bag only the most insignifi- 
cant corners of slogan-scribbling space 


However, thelr earnestness is unques- 
tionable. The bearded revolutionary-like 
General Secretary of the Youth: Congress, 
Sudip Banerjee, waxes emotional over the 
massacre of students which the Naxalites 
had launched: “We, the nationalistic youth 
of Bengal, are determined to show that 
Gandhi and Netaji existed as much as Lenin 
and Mao.” Did I hear right? Is this now the 
majority opinion of a student community 
which just months ago smashed the statue 
of Vivekananda and acknowledged only the 
dictates of Mao, whose stencilled portrait 


PX 


"LAW AND ORDER IS MY IMMEDIATE 


PROBLEM", says Chief Minister Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray. He has started om the night 
track by punishing even Congress Party 
workers when they take the shorter cut of 
violence. Once the “order” problem is taken 
care of, it will be easier to tackle the econo- 
mic problem, says Mr Ray. 


and thoughts still “adorn” every wall of 
Calcutta University? 


The Youth Congress plan to enlist the 
help of urban youth to survey (between 
July and November) the problems of a hun- 
dred villages, study them and then imple- 
ment the resultant schemes to improve their 
irrigation, power, education and health. “Our 
Principles are PSDSP—Patriotism, Seeular- 
ism, Democracy, Socialism and Peace,” be 
rattles off. (Would you believe it!) People 
have been “maximum frustrated against ex 
ploitation”, as he puts it, and Sudipda is go- 
ing to do something about it. 


Corruption Of Youth 

Different from his Che brand of fervour 
are the views of Kumud Bhattacharji, Gene- 
ral Secretary of the Chhatra Parishad. He 
wants education to be progressive so that, 
even after Higher Secondary, a boy can earm 
a living. He blames Calcutta University’s 
Vice-Chancellor, Senate and Syndicate 
“and the intelligentsia” for the corruption 
of youth. He too is fired by nationalism 
"otherwise we shall never be able to contri- 
bute to development". He wants education 
to be more socialistic and selective: "Let 
larger colleges take 600 students instead of 
1,200, and smaller ones 400 instead of 800. 


Continued 


—S. K. Dutt 


NOTHING COULD BE HEALTHIER— 
LOOK AT ME! Calcutians beat the heat 
with sugarcane juice, usually drunk in those 
little mud pots. This babu prefers to dow wm 
style. Discarded pots, sugarcane pulp and 
the shells of coconuts (tne other favourite 
thirst-quencher) swell the already pued-up 
garbage. Re-cyclers, any suggestions? 
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DANTE, THE RED BOOK, AND “NOTES BY A LEARNED PROFESSOR” are all the stock- 


in-trade of,the pavement bookseller on College Street. Most of his wares, including textbooks, 
are second hand. Most of these gentlemen know the books they have and you don’t have to 
rummage through their pile. Stocking another kind of book—Agatha Christie, Harold Rob- 
bins and Playboy Party Jokes—are their counterparts on Chowringhee and the fashionable Park 
Street. They stay “open” all night. Their earnings fell by half during the days of violence. 


Now the B.A. student pays (approximately) 
Rs 15 per month, the University-Grants Com- 
mission Rs 15 and the Education Department 
Rs 30. With fewer students, there will be a 


saving, and that money can go to liberalise . 


School education." 


When Marx wrote Das Kapital, he 
wasn’t referring to a Bengali. But he 
might just as well have been. For no- 
where will you find a more revolution- 
ary race. Note the quotation, sometimes 
attributed to Lenin: “The road to world 
revolution lies through Peking, Shan- 
ghai and Calcutta.” And the popular say- 
ing: One Bengali is a poet, two Bengalis 
are a political party; three Bengalis are 
two political parties. 


How do they plan-to gain student sup- 
port: “Not by gherao but by democratic 
means—by députation| memorandum, class 


' meetings, signature campaigns." But all 


these methods have been tried before. Can 
the Big Powers of. Calcutta University be 


UP THE REVOLUTION! 


Your true-blue (or should it be 
red?) Bengali starts his training early. In 
School he might bump off—the word is 
"liquidate"—a school teacher or two. 
Then comes university—and the poster 
war. At the height of UF rule, there were 
such masterpieces as: “Down With Scho- 
lar Tyrants And Bureaucratic Despots!" 
"Down With Fake Student Leaders And 
Opportunist Bosses in the Union!” “Down 
With The Fascist Entente Between Re- 


IS THIS REALLY FOR ME? A child nutri- 
tion programme has been launched in Cal- 
cutta’s slums by the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority (CMDA). More than 
40,000 children are fed daily with special 
vitaminised bread at 200 centres. 


persuaded to come out of their plush, por- 
trait-lined offices and listen? 

The Youth Congress has 50,000 mem- 
bers, the Chhatra Parishad 1,35,000. Out of 
the 216 MLAs, 103 have been drawn from 
the ranks of these two organisations and 


S i ————————— ÁHÁÓEN 


actionary and Modern Revisionist Stu- ` 


dent Bodies!” “Victory To The United 
Struggle of Progressive Students And 
Working People Against Fascism And 
Imperialism!” 

. And recently, there hung a por- 
trait of Angela Davis in the portals of 
Cal. U. Any revolutionary cause is accept- 
ed as their own. 

In keeping with the spirit of the 
times, Dharamtolla Street was renamed 
Lenin Sarani. And—have your little joke 
if you must—the American Consulate 
General stands on a road renamed after 
Ho Chi Minh. 

Revolution and intellectualism are 
blood brothers and the Bengali prides 
himself on harbouring both. Coffee House 
is the hub of College Street, Calcutta’s in- 
tellectual Mecca. Here, in its rarefied 
atmosphere of Charminar smoke, sprout 
poetry dailies and embryonic politicians. 


One finds an echo in history; In the 
early 19th century, Thomas Paine’s “The 
Age of Reason” was a best seller in Bengal 
and was sold in the blackmarket. Radi- 
calism inspired the Young Bengal Move- 
ment, whose hero was a Eurasian named 
DeRozio. DeRozio taught senior classes at 
Hindu College (now Presidency College), 
while he was still in his teens and con- 
verted his. by now Anglicised students 
into atheists as well—much to the shock 
of bhadralog elders. It is ruméured that 
"some boys at prayer recited passages 
from the Iliad instead of sacred mantras”, 
and one boy, when asked to bow before 
the image of Kali, raised his hat and said: 
“Good Morning, Madam.” 


4. D. K. 
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their average age is 31. More elbow to youth 
power! 


From the smoky tea-stained air of Uni- 
versity canteens, I moved to the cut-glass 
elegance of the drawing-room of Gopal 
Bhagat, Managing Director of Bengal Pot- 
teries. He had been through the worst days 
of labour revolution—‘“And I assure you it 
was terrifying.” 


Inter-union rivalry (as in the case of 
the University and between the different 
components of the UF) was, according to Mr 
Bhagat, the main.cause of the industrial 
breakdown in West Bengal. For instance, in 
one factory, equally powerful Marxist and 
PSP unions tried to outdo each other in 
ridiculous demands. Obviously the manage- 
ment was unable to meet them. So they 
gheraoed, beat up and killed--with the tacit 
support of the Government. Very few of the 
strikes were legal, yet the Government did 
not have the courage to declare them so. 


THIS TOO IS CALCUTTA. The “Park 
Street" crowd is as “in” as any. They sport 
the latest clothes bought in boutiques and 
go through the wildest paces at discothe- 
ques. Students of Park Street College are 
termed "cissy" by their “intetlectual” and 
"revolutionary" College Street counterparts. 


hee qo eatis 


"The UF had let loose a monster which 
finally ate them up." 

The management was totally demoral- 
ised, no investor would touch Calcutta with 
a 10-foot lathi. In one year, only three 
licences were taken. According to Mr 
Pande of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
during those dreadful days, out of the total 
man-hours lost in the country, 50% were 
lost in West Bengal. “Now, because of the 
backlog, it will take an investment of at 
least Rs 1,000 crores to bring Calcutta back 
to its wheels." 


To top it all, the Police not only did not 
intervene to help management, they took 
part in the discussion and asked the man- 
agement to give in. "What kind of 
business can you run when the Police Offi- 
cer iries to do the job of the Labour Com- 
missioner?" 

Calcutta's commercia! community has 
great faith in the new Government. It 
has lauded its decision to form a body like 
SICOM (State Investment Corporation of 
Maharashtra). However, Mr Bhagat feels 
that the Government is trying to get civil 
servants to do the job of experts. "It can't 
work without technical men.” But the Chief 
Minister refutes the charge: “Every Minis- 
try has men who have the technical know- 
how. If anything, there is a spate of ex- 
perts,” he defends. 

What Bengal industry needs to revive 
are the usual factors: improved power sup- 
ply, better transport facilities, widened com- 
munication lines to link up and develop the 
hinterland and, most important, an en- 
lightened labour policy. The general desire 
is for one that is labour-oriented but rea- 
sonably so. Inter-union rivalry should stop, 
but the Congress should not force its unions 
on all industrial units. 


Not Roses All The Way 


However, it is not all rosy optimism all 
the way. Says Jug Suraiya, a long-haired 
journalist: *I wonder how long all this ela- 
tion is going to last. During the UF Govern- 
ment, a psychology of terror was built up— 
you had to be afraid. Now it is the reverse. 
There's a psychology of optimism. Regard- 
less of the stabbings we still read of in the 
papers, it's the done thing to be bursting 
with hopeful cheer. I feel that the Naxal 
Dadas have now become the Congress Dadas. 
Politics is 2 question of expediency.” 

His colleague, Sadhan Banerjee, begs to 
differ: “You can actually see people on the 
road at 11 p.m. People are no longer afraid 
to go to the 9 o'clock show"—and that's a 
sure sign of normalcy. 


"The freedom to move anywhere at any 
time has returned to both Bengals,” says 
Ajit Das, the live-wire Correspondent of 
United Press International. "The catalyst of 
violence in the State has gone. For the first 
lime, people are realising that violence 
doesn't pay, that it’s no longer fashionable." 

Of course there are still dangerous 
pockets where one wouldn't venture at 
night. After all, as the Bengali proverb goes: 
“You can't make a Vaishnav of a tiger.” 

Besides eliminating terror from the 
streets of Calcutta, the new Government is 
trying to improve the quality of its life. This 
returning native found that, for the first time 
in many years, construction was outrunning 
destruction in ihe city. As Arthur Row of 
the Ford Foundation, which is assisting the 


TOUR. Cobbled Chitpur Road is one o 
most fascinating of Calcutta’s streets, 
shaws, handcarts, horse carriages, Lucknow 
kurtas and attars, Chinese shoes, hookah 
tobacco, an Armenicn cemetery and the 
muezzin calling from the mineret—all add 
to its distinctive flavour. Only 150 of Metro- 
politan Calcutta's 532 square miles are deve- 
loped and 8.5 million people live here. 


Caleutta Metropolitan Development Organ- 
isation (CMPO), said: *Qur first task is res- 
cuing the city from the verge of disaster, 
The primary programme is for survival 
Only then can we think of the next step: 
rejuvenation." 


In September 1970, the Calcutta Metre- 
politan Development Authority (CMDA} 
came into being—and it is an authority that 
is, for once, being exercised. It has lined up 
a barrage of 116 projects, which will cover 
500 square miles and 8.5 lakh people, and 
will baitle, in the words of Governor Dias, 
“on as many fronts as possible" with the 
help of 52 agencies and Rs 150 crores pro- 
vided by the Centre. The Calcuttan for the 
first time is coming out of paranoia because 
New Delhi has realised that a national city 
like Caleutta needs national funds, 


The hour’s most urgent need has been 
put on a war footing. water-logging control. 
The situation is worse this year because of 
other CMDA projects—roads have been dug 
up, for widening and drainage, but the werk 
is not yet complete, so they haven't been 
filled back. Result: Slush. Mr Ray sent a 
stinker to CMDA recently: "I want yeu tà 
bring my personal instructions to ihe notice 
of your implementation agencies and see to 
it that there is no let-up in werk at this 
stage." Exira pump sets have been kept in 
a state of alert. Desiltation is going on at à 
fevered pace, Even boats have been kept 
handy—ready to charge to the help of nta- 
rooned areas. 


Continued 
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Though not 300 Years old, Calcutta has seen some great m 
E of history. And today, with men and women coming in a stream S 


f 
ER) born, Chowringhee where the contemporary life throbs—a rich 
i tapestry of ideas and deeds. And when you have had your 
T fill of Calcutta—there are so many places of interest where you 
can stop for a day or two at the Tourist Lodge—the Poet's 
Santiniketan ; Digha by the sea; Durgapur, the Steel Town: 
Diamond Harbour, the picnic spot; Darjeeling, the Queen of 
Hills; Kalimpong; Berhampore; Malda and Vishnupur. 


f For details please contact : 


TOURIST BUREAU 


‘| 3/2 Benoy-Badal-Dinesh Bag 
i (Dalhousie Square) East, Calcutta-1 
Phone : 23-8271 Gram: Traveltips, 


fapa iv isthe most populous city in India. Whether you have a 
AN hs past or a craze for the modern beat, Calcutta offers planet 
Co The Shahid Minar, the Victoria Memorial, the Eden Gardens, the 
ys Botanical Gardens, the Zoo, the Dhakuria Lakes, the Belur Mati 
TA the Kalighat Temple, the Jain Temple, the Nakhoda Mosque, the 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Jorasanko where Rabindranath Tagore Was 
ot 


Home (Tourism) Department, Govt. of West Bengal, 
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A 10-CRORE slum improvement plan will 
benefit 15 lakh bustee dwellers. It will 
provide 8,500 septic tanks and 18,500 latrines, 
700 tube-wells, 770 kilometres of roads and 
increased street lights. 


Mezcrerra- 


SACRIFICIAL OFFERING—FOR GODS AND MEN. á number of Bengali Hindu butchers 
have an idol of Kali in their shops. They sell only male goats meat. The head of the goat is 
severed in one stroke before the image—as «a sacrifice. The meat is then sold. The word 
“Calcutta” comes from the village Kalighata (or Kalikata), which was named after the 


shrine of Kali on the river-bank. 


CMDA is taking as much trouble over 
keeping water in the taps as keeping 
water off the streets. The Palta Water 
Works have, since September 1971, starting 
supplying 140 million gallons a day, instead 
of the earlier 80 million gallons a day. In 
other areas, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust has sunk 25 out of 43 of the sanctioned 
deep tube-wells in Toolygunge alone. 


Sewers laid 80 years ago—serving the 
era of Lord Curzon—for six lakh people had 
been neglected all this time and expected to 
serve a population that has blown up to over 
eight million. Even sewers have their limits 
and Calcutta's have long since passed theirs. 
Now pipes are being replaced where possi- 
ble. And, where not, reinforced by concrete 


NOT THE PHARAOH'S SLAVES. The conditions of the construction 
workers are desperate. A large part of Calcutta's labour force is 
made up of migrants from Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 


castings. At Ballygunge, 70-year-old pumps, 
fashioned in Dundee and Belfast, are being 
replaced by electric turbine ones. The 
Tollygunge-Jadavpore area is getting its 
first-ever storm-water drain and sewer net- 
work—cost: Rs 6 crores. Only half of Cal- 
cutta is served by a sanitary sewer system. 
The rest make do with 40,000 service lat- 
rines and—what else?—the roads. Now the 
sewer network is being extended. In Howrah 
(where night soil is still carried by people), 
for the first time, a comprehensive sewage 
treatment and network system is being 
established. 

Thence to Howrah Bridge, which spans 
the Hooghly like a giant's chainmail hung 
out to dry. This Bridge, into which have gone 


[uc a 


—J. D. K. 


THE CESSPOOL WILL BECOME A HIGHWAY, T t 
widening and repairing roads. Drainage arteries are being expanded, 
so is the network for carrying storm water. 
stations is being raised. 


87,000 tons of steel and which takes 10,000 
gallons of paint, is the grandfather of 
traffic bottlenecks, for it carries between half 
a million and two million people and 60,000 
vehicles every day—the heaviest load borne 
by any bridge in the world. CMDA com- 
pleted its first phase of easing congestion 
here in March this year. Fixed routes have 
been marked for the otherwise haywire 
pedestrian. Two subways have been con- 
structed for goods vehicles and the ubiquit- 
ous, leisurely ghoda-gadi has been banned. 


Though yet shrouded in controversy, à 
new bridge will be flung across the Hooghly 


—Continued 


. The CMDA ts 


The capacity of pumping 
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If you are more serious than the 
average music enthusiast.then it is 
likely that the time has now come 
for you to acquire some truly pro- 
fessional equipment. Naturally you 
have to look for a stereo amplifier 
and hi-fi speakers before you turn 
to other associated equipment. Do 
yourself a favour and buy SONO- 
DYNE. 


As India'stopmost audio high fidelity 
manufacturer, SONODYNE offers a 
full line of distinguished professional 
level amplifiers and speaker systems. 
Our stereo equipment have become 
famous for their superior perfor- 
‘mance, : 


| ALL 21(1COH 


Lm 


MODEL CEFO) 


M 


SC-900 SPECIFICATIONS _ 
OUTPUT-80 watts total music power, 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE-15 Hz to 
30 KHz within—3 dB, DISTORTION 0.5% 
or iess, CROSS TALK—40 dB or better. 
INPUT SIGNAL OVERLOAD CAPACITY 
—25 dB. 

SC-701 SPECIFICATIONS 
OUTPUT—60 watts total music power, 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE—15 Hz to 25 
KHz within—3 dB, DISTORTION 0.8% or 
less, CROSS TALK—38 dB. 


SC-700 SPECIFICATIONS 
OUTPUT—40 watts total music power, 


FREQUENCY RESPONSE—20 Hz to 20 
KHz within—3 dB, DISTORTION 1% or 
less, CROSS —TALK—38 dB. 
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SGNODYNE OFFERS A RANGE OF HIGH FIDELITY 
SPEAKER SYSTEMS INCORPORATING THE MOST 
ADVANCED SPEAKER TECHNOLOGY. 

SS-55 Each pair suitable for 40 watts music power. 
SS-66 Each pair suitable for 60 watts music power. 
SA-66 Each pair suitable for 70 watts music power. 
SA-77 ‘Each pair suitable for 80 watts music power. 


SONODYNE 
CORPORATION 


7, SOURIN ROY ROAD, CALCUTTA-34 
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at Princep Ghat and another one at Kal- 
yani, thus taking a lot of the burden off the 
present Howrah and Vivekananda Bridges, 
the only two crossings which presently 
serve over 40 miles of metropolitan area on 
either side of this great and muddy river. 


As spectacular—and no less controver- 
sial—is the Underground Railway project. 
The Planning Commission gave it the OK 
in February,this year. It will whizz from 
pum Dum to Tollygunge (stopping at 
roughly 17 stations), will cost Rs 142 crores 
and should be ready by January 1979. Into 
its construction will go 36,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel, 82,000 tons of mild steel rods, 
28,000 tons of steel sheet piles, 70,000 cubic 
metres of stone chips, 245,000 cubic metres 
of sand, 325,000 tons of cement, 12,000 tons 
of cast-iron lining and 1,000 tons of wire. 
Money for the bridges and the railway 
will not come out of CMDA’s Rs 150-crore 
budget. 


Transport facilities will also be im- 
proved by a new highway which will circle 


the city and be linked to its existing ex- ` 


pressways and bridges (including the new 
ones). Trams, to which Calcutta has clung 
on with nostalgia—and -at peak hours for 
dear life—continue to clang their way, 
carrying one million people every day. They 
still announce to the hungry that Royal Cafe 
“is the inventor of chop”. But, in addition 
to the advertisement, they carry a warning 
in large white letters on a grim black back- 
ground: “There is no forgiveness for viol- 
ence. Forsake it.” If nothing else cures the 
Bengali, brainwashing just might. CMDA is 
helping the Calcutta Tramways Co. to re- 
novate its fleet, replace tracks and improve 
overhead systems and traction motors. It is 
also helping to augment the bus service. 
Currently buses, wheezing and lurching, 
carry 2.5 million passengers daily—almost 
three times their regulation capacity. 


But the most spectacular miracle of all 
has been the removal of hawkers—those 
purveyors of pens, pornography and plastic 
plates—from the roads to Calcutta; 2,250 of 


Calcuta’s 40,000 hawkers will be set up in. 


8 municipal markets. The ones to be reha- 
bilitated are those considered bona-fide 


BACKGROUND AND BRICKBATS 


Calcutta, like Topsy, “just growed” 


—out of three villages: Govindpur, Su-- 


tanati and Kalikata. However, the found- 
ing of the commercial city proper is at- 
tributed to Job Charnock, who landed at 
Sutanati over 300 years ago. It is in the 
unfitness of things 
statue, not even a sketch—commemorates 
this vital fragment of history. 


Calcutta comes from Kalikata and 
thus its very name is derived from a sym- 
bol of fear: Kali—one of the most ter- 
rifying goddesses of the pantheon, with 
blood dripping over her necklace of 
skulls. It is said that when Kali died, her 
spouse, Siva, placed her corpse on 
his shoulders and went stamping 
round the world in a dervish dance of 
mourning which became more furious the 
longer it lasted. The other gods realised 
that, unless Siva was stopped, the whole 
world would be destroyed by his rage, 
which was unlikely to end as long as he 
had his wife’s body on his shoulders. So 
Vishnu, the Preserver, took up a knife 
and flung it at the corpse, dismembering 
it into 52 pieces which were scattered 
across the earth, By the side of a great 
river in Bengal the little toe of the right 
foot landed and a temple was built there, 
with an attendant village, and it came to 
be called Kalikata, 


Calcutta has, for the most part, been 
branded with its “Black Hole” image—an 
event which an increasing number of 
scholars have condemned as totally my- 
thical or, at most, highly exaggerated. 


Rudyard Kipling, in dreadful vèrse, 
commemorated Calcutta’s birth; 


Thus the midday halt of Charnock— 
more’s the pity! 
Grew a City 


As the fungus sprouts chaotic from 
its bed 
So it Spread 


that mothing—no , 


Chance-directéd, chance-erected, laid 
and built 
On the silt 


Palace, byre, hovel—poverty and 
pride— 
Side by side; 
And above the packed and pestilen- 
tial town, 


Death looked down. 


No one really—except the Bengali— 
has ever paid a compliment to the city. 
A century before Kipling, Robert Clive 
had branded it as the “most wicked 
place in the universe”, though, as Geof- 
frey Moorhouse remarks, he only had 
England and Madras with which to com- 
pare it. E 


In 1863 George Trevelyan challeng- 


ed: "Find, if you can, a more üninviting 


spot than Calcutta... it unites every con- 
dition of a perfectly unhealthy situa- 
tion... The place is so bad by. nature 
that human efforts could do little to 
make it worse; but that little has been 
done faithfully and. assiduously." 


But a contemporary of Trevelyan 
waxed rapturous. William Hunter wrote 
to his fiancee: “Imagine everything that 
is glorious in nature combined with all 
that is beautiful in architecture and you 
can faintly picture to yourself what Cal- 
cutta is.” But then he was in love. 


However, we have a more credible 
champion. In 1805 William Bentinck dis- 
covered that Calcutta was the richest 
city he had seen after London and “the 
spectacle is altogether the most curious 
and magnificent I have met with”. 

And the case for the prosecution is 
tied up by Winston Churchill. He 
told his mother that “I shall always be 
glad to have seen it—for the same reason 
Papa gave for being glad to have seen 
Lisbon—namely, that it will be unneces- 
sary for me ever to see it again." 

N J. D. K. 


ee 


“STANLEY” BY MURRAY BALL 


hawkers—no facilities are provided for sell- 
ers of smuggled goods or for “birds of pass- 
age". 

Life is also improving for the two mil- 
lion inhabitants of Calcutta's 3,000 bustees. 
Supplementing the slum clearance scheme 
is a slum improvement project which will 
provide better houses, drainage, paved roads, 
lighting and sanitation. A special pool of 
engineers and other technical staff is work- 
ing on this plan with a budget of Rs 10 
crores. Disillusioned bustee dwellers, for so 
long the-pawns of politicians, have for the 
first time begun to cooperate, even if in 
some areas work had to begin with the help 
of the Police. 


In keeping with the new image, the 
Chief Minister wants parks and playgrounds. 
If Calcutta becomes the envisaged city of 
gardens, what will its people be called? 
“Flower children, naturally,” said The 
Statesman’s “Calcutta Notebook”. 


The concept boggles the mind. The Cal- 
cuttan a child of peaceful indifference? No, 
please no! Don’t condemn thls vital, fiery, 
living people te a grave of revolutionless me- 
diocrity, to an unfeeling, non-aligned pseu- 
do civilisation. “No chance of that,” assures 
CPI-card-holding member Champaklal 
Ojha: “The Calcuitan will continue to be a 
revolutionary. Only the revolution will be 
on the ‘right’ constructive lines.” 


Ashok Mukherjee, a “common law-abid- 
ing badralok”, is less dramatic. He sums up 
neatly: “Even if things are bad enough, at 
least they aren't getting from bad to worse. 


This time the Congress has all the majority 


it wants to take any measure it wants for 
stability and peace. It knows that it no 
longer has an excuse for inaction or in- 
competence." 


It also knows that it will not be given 
another chance, 
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ITC's life in India began in Calcutta on a clear N 

day in August, 1910. Our Head Office opened in < b; 
the heart of Calcutta, still a Calcutta of cobbled — 
Streets and rumbling phaetons. 

Much has happened since then. We live today 
in a city of skyscrapers and of vibrant cosmopolitan 
life. We have grown together— Calcutta and ITC. 

Our life in Calcutta began on a plain but firm 
foundation — faith. That faith, tried and tested for 
over 60 years, remains unchanged and resolute 
even today. 

ITC will continue as alwaysto keep faith with 
Calcutta. 


OX won TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 


Fi Parties, picnics, twosomes, foursomes... any- 
, where that rates good food and fun, becomes 
‘cheerfully practical with PAI paper serviettes. 


, ECONOMICAL too, They are used by railways 
and leading airlines, hotels, clubs, etc. Prettily 
bordered, they come in white and pastel 
shades. They are soft, clean, absorbent and 
very very PRACTICAL. 


Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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ITC/PR-14 


Made in India by: 


paper & allied 


industries 


Khorshed Building 
Sir P.M. Road, Bombay 1 


Grams: 'BOKSTICH' Phone: 263161 
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MY CITY IS NOT SO OLD - 
by Premendra Mitra 


My city is not so old 

that you will find fossils, monasteries 
or ancient coins beneath its streets. 
Suddenly, unobtrusively, one day 

my city stepped off some traders’ boats 
and walked bare feet in the mud 
through groves of coconuts and dates. 


FROM THE CITY 
‘by Samar Sen 


A pallid day comes to the city 
and later 
a tarmac night descends. 


And my days: 

all day I hear the rumble of rollers 
and in the distance 

far far away 

I see a sudden streak of krishnachura 
as the wind 

brings a smell of melting tar. 


My nights: e 

ali night like a loud nightmare 

I hear 

the sound of rollers on gravel tracks. 


Yet rare moments pass 

like gilded snakes 

when the skies are cruel as rocks 
over the chimneys of jute factories 
and I seem to glimpse 

green trees flooding either side 

of the tawny track 

in the distant sunset. 

There is a full moon over the river 
and darkness everywhere 

like the fragrance of a receding night. 
A strong wind will come 

from some island in a distant sea 
of blue depths, smoke-green foam 
where all day 

there is a crimson sunset 

over these green waters 

and strong men dream of joy. 
Wherever I look 

I see an endless forest of bricks 

a whimper at the end of a beaten track. 


O city 

leave your shame behind you: 

at the end of a breathless night 

we pray beside the fire: 

the vague fleeting dream of equal men. 


Red saris drape supple breasts 

and lounge-lizards smoke delicate tobacco. 
O my city 

On some unburdened leisurely day of spring 
when the classes are over 

and Clive Street is deserted 

after the sigh of office hours 

dusk descends: 

soft lovely whispers of green trees 

and the moon flames in the horizon 

over crowded Chitpur: 

O jor the next sunrise! 

Cholera and factory sirens 

gonorrhoea and smallpox 

floods and famines: 

God’s own children built in His image. 


At evening 

my coarse soul walking the streets 
often hears 

the lash of wind in the skies 

and vaguely anticipates 

the silent breaking of a storm. 


' And then suddenly autumn comes . - yet the primeval swamp lurks Zz 
“with the falling of leaves, deep within the depths of her heart. 


It was only the other day she came rough -winds strik all trees — 
and yet it seems many many years ago: ` ~ peering over the 1-Jftops "m 
since then, much. dew has fallen mn and my droivsy city wakes for a while. 
the sun has often flamed. As she turns her face towards the sky 
Her tired feet were dusty, x and arrogant chimneys pierce the azure | 
her eyes bleared with smoke: . I wonder: what she thinks. tp IRR 
my city forgot Does she discover her own meaning? — 
the primal supreme mantra of life. Bridges have been built, : "ns 
factories and markets line the streets 
displaying their colours; Ac RE 


HOW THE DARK-WINGED ANGEL WAS MURDERED 
by Tarapada Ray. - 


At midnight someone hunted down and murdered the angel 
poised over the marble dome of the Victoria Memorial. 
There was a terrible sound as the bullet reached its mark 
and the anguished outcry of the black-winged angel 
echoed in the streets of Calcutta 

as all love-making suddenly ceased. 

The last jackal screamed with delight as it roamed 

the dark stretch near Red Road. 

Only the man who roams the maidan was a witness 

to this murder and he is a great liar, no one believes him. 
So he walked all over Calcutta 

and went from window to window all night, whispering: 


_ It is nothing, citizen, only a barren useless black angel, 


more real, warm and meaningful is that woman in bed with you. 
{All three poems translated from the Bengali by Pritish Nandy] 


CALCUTTA IF YOU MUST EXILE ME 
by Pritish Nandy 


Calcutta if you must exile me wound my lips before I go 


only words remain and the gentle touch of your finger on 
my lips Calcutta burn my eyes before I go into the night 


the headless corpse in a Dhakuria bylane the battered 
youth his brains blown out and the silent vigil that takes 
you to Pataldanga Lane where they will gun you down 
without vengeance or hate. 


Calcutta if you must exile me burn my eyes before I go 


they will pull you down jrom the Ochterlony monument and 
torture each broken rib beneath your upthrust breasts 

they will tear the anguish from your sullen eyes and 
thrust the bayonet between your thighs 


Calcutta they will tear you apart Jarasandha-like 


they will tie your hands on-either side and hang you from 
a wordless cross and when your silence protests they will 
execute all the words that you met and synchronised 
Calcutta they will burn you at the stake 


Calcutta flex the vengeance in your thighs and burn 
silently in the despair of flesh 


if you feel like suicide take a rickshaw to Sonagachhi and 
share the sullen pride in the eyes of women who have 
wilfully died 


wait for me outside the Ujjala theatre and I will bring 
you the blood of that armless leper who went mad before 
hunger and death met in his wounds 


I will show you the fatigue of that woman who died near 
Chitpur out of sheer boredom and the cages of Burrabazar 
where passion hides in ihe wrinkles of virgins who have 
aged waiting for a sexless war that never came _ 

only obscene lust remains in their eyes after time has 
wintered their exacting thighs 

and I will show you the hawker who died with Calcutta in 
his eyes 


Calcutta if you must exile me destroy my sanibo 
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by MANOJ DAS 


Teacher, terrorist, scholar and 
finally saint, Sri Aurobindo was 
one of the great figures of the In- 
dian Renaissance. As a sage, he 
lit the path to an understanding 
of the Life Divine. 


^ | Sri Aurobindo’s birth centenary 


falls on August 15. 
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AT THE SAMADHI ÓF THE SAGE. The life of Sri Aurobindo reflects the abstract pattern of the evolutionary process he defined in his philo- 
sophy: Matter to Life, from Life to Mind, from Mind to Supermind, from Supermind to Sachchidananda (Sat-chit-ananda—Eternal Bliss). 


T a time when Curzon's move to parti- 

X. tion Bengal had made the country 
stand up as one man in opposition to im- 
perialist manoeuvres, Calcutta witnessed a 
mammoth rally at Pantir Math on Novem- 
ber 9, 1905. There Subodh Mallik, whose 
wealth had not lessened his patriotic fer- 
vour, announced that he had set apart a 
lakh of rupees for founding a national col- 
lege, free from the control of the British 
Indian Government. The crowd, in one 
voice, hailed Mallik as "Raja". The appella- 
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tion became a permanent prefix to Subodh 
Mallik’s name—a solitary event of its nature. 


And Subodh Mallik had made a very 
welcome condition: Aurobinde Ghose, till 
then in Baroda Service, must be requested 
to go over to Calcutta to give shape and 
substance to the proposed institution. 


The request was duly made: Aurobindo 
acceded to it, resigned his office as Vice- 
Principal of Baroda College and arrived in 
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Calcutta—which marked his entry in the 
open arena of politics. 

Aurobindo Ghose was by then already 
on the political scene—he had been since 
1893. (That was the year he returned from 
England after 13 years.) He had distinguish- 
ed himself in his studies, winning a senior 
classical scholarship from St Paul’s School, 
London, bagging all the prizes in Greek and 
Latin in one year at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and obtaining a First Class in Tripos. 
Well versed in half a dozen European lan- 
Buages and gaining a name as a poet, he 
ultimately sat for the ICS examination. 
But though he secured high marks, he got 
himself disqualified from the Service by 
not attending the riding test. 

His father, Dr K. D. Ghose, was dog- 
matically pro-English in everything. He did 
not want his children to be spoilt by the 
slightest touch of anything Indian! So he 
had arranged to leave Aurobindo, when he 
was barely five, in a European convent at 
Darjeeling. Two years later, Aurobindo and 
his two elder brothers were sent off to 
England. Their guardians, the Drewetts, had 
been strictly instructed to see that no Indian 
ever met the boys. 


s But Dr Ghose had become a disillusion- 
1: Pr: : : : s ed man towards the last days of his life. He 

THE MOTHER, the guiding spirit behind the Ashram at Pondicherry, South India, was first > S EC a 

associated. with Sri Aurabinds in publishing a philosophical journal in 1914. Six years later, often mailed to his boys clippings describ- 


the Mother returned to Pondicherry, after a period of stay in France and Japan, and the ing maltreatment of Indians by the British. 
Aurobindo Ashram took shape. (The Mother was born in Paris on February 21, 1878.) Continued 
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CHILDREN were not admitted to the Ashram at the beginning | 
later, with their arrival, the school and dormitories came into 
existence. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION has an integral place in the training pro- 
gramme of the Ashram. “A divine Life in a material world," hae 
Sri Aurobindo, “implies necessarily a union of two ends of existence, 
the spiritual summit and the material base." 


Photographs by VISHWAJIT 
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The young Aurobindo, at this stage, re- 
solved to do all he could to shake the curse 
of alien domination off his motherland. 
As the Secretary of the Indian Majlis at 
Cambridge, he delivered some fiery speech- 
es against British rule in India, and later 
in London, along with others, founded an 
organisation romantically named "Lotus and 
the Dagger"—the members of which took 
an oath to serve the cause of India's free- 
dom, each in his own way. 

On the eve of his departure for India, 

- Maharaja Sayaji Rao of Baroda, then on a 
visit to England, appointed Aurobindo in the 
Baroda Service. The ship by which Auro- 
bindo was scheduled to travel sank near 
Lisbon. Dr Ghose, who did not know that his 
son had at the last moment decided to tra- 
vel by another vessel, read the news of the 
ill-fated ship and died of shock, Aurobindo’s 
mother, Swarnalata, daughter of Rishi Raj 
Narayan Bose, “the grandfather of Indian 
nationalism”, had been mentally deranged 
for some time. So, reaching India, Auro- 
bindo proceeded to Baroda. Once there, he 
lost no time in making a thorough assess- 
ment of the Indian situation. 


Aurobindo's first political activity was 
to publish a series of articles in the Indu- 
prakash of Bombay, entitled “New Lamps 
for Old”. They were a scathing attack on 
the turbid Moderate leadership of the Con- 
gress: “I say of the Congress, then, this— 
that its aims are mistaken, that the spirit 
in which it proceeds towards their accom- 
plishment is not a spirit of sincerity and 
whole-heartedness, and that the methods it 
has chosen are not the right methods, and 
the leaders in whom it trusts not the right 
sort of men to be leaders—in brief we are 
at present the blind led, if not by the blind, 
at any rate by the one-eyed." 


Secret Societies 


But he was not content with giving a 
mere theoretical shock to the politicians. 
Quietly, he gathered around him a group 
of able and selfless workers—among them 
a magistrate belonging to the ICS, a 
barrister and a soldier. Aurobindo’s younger 
brother, Barin, was also in the group. Se- 
cretly, yet swiftly, they spread the message 
of Aurobindo's radical plan to liberate In- 
dia. Hundreds of secret societies cropped up 
all over the country. Appearing on the sur- 
face as clubs for physical culture, the groups 
were indeed devoted to revolution. 


Before settling in Calcutta, Aurobindo 


often paid visits to Bengal. (During one of 
these visits, he married Mrinalini Devi.) 


It was the most happy collaboration of 
Lokamanya Tilak, Aurobindo and Bipin 
Chandra Pal that made the Calcutta Con- 
gress of 1906 pass resolutions supporting 
Swadeshi, Boycott and Non-Cooperation. 


"Bande Mataram" 


The same year, Pal invited Aurobindo 
io help him launch Bande Mataram. The 
newspaper soon became the herald of In- 
dian revolution—in the words of Mr Rat- 
cliffe, the then Editor of The Statesman— 
“full of leading and special articles written 
in English with brilliance and pungency not 
hitherto attained in the Indian Press...the 
most effective voice of what we then called 
nationalist extremism”. 


i, 
Chee 


By 


Aurobindo took over as Principal, Cal- 
cutta National College, in August 1906. But 
the demands made on him by the Bande 
Mataram and the flourishing Nationalist 
Party were too heavy to allow him a longer 
stay in the field of education. He soon re- 
signed. 


At public meetings and through the 
pages of Bande Mataram, Aurobindo spelled 
out a concrete scheme to make the continu- 
ation of the British rule impossible: promo- 
tion of Swadeshi industries; national edu- 
cation; non-cooperation with all Govern- 
ment orders and institutions; and the form- 
ation of a militant volunteer force. (The 
history of the four decades of the nation's 
fight for freedom that followed shows 
that, whatever be the form, these continued 
to be the cardinal ideas behind the struggle 
till the goal was achieved.) 


A BRIGHT STUDENT, Aurobindo was well 
versed in Latin and Greek even before he 
went to King’s College, on a senior classi- 
cal scholarship. Later he sat for the ICS 
examination but deliberately neglected his 
riding classes to get himself disqualified. 


Aurobindo’s stress on the country as 
the Mother and on complete independence 
as the goal of India’s national awakening 
had a thrilling impact on the mind of Young 
India. The Congress historian Dr Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya writes: "Aurobindo's genius 
shot up like a meteor. He was on the high 
skies only for a time. He flooded the land 
from Cape to Mount with the effulgence of 
his light.” 


In 1907, the Government prosecuted the 
Bande Mataram and Aurobindo as its Edi- 
tor for propagating sedition. He, who had 
always avoided the limelight, came on to 
the centre of the stage, Tagore wrote the 
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celebrated poem: “Aurobindo, Accept the 


Obeisance of Rabindra”. 

The Prosecution could not prove that 
Sri Aurobindo was the Editor. He was ac- 
quitted. While the Government was explor- 
ing other ways to shut him up, there took 
place the Surat Congress where occurred 
the dramatic clash between the Moderates 
and the Nationalists as the former refused 
to reiterate the Calcutta resolutions of com- 
plete endorsement of Swadeshi and Boy- 
cott. The Congress was adjourned and the 
Nationalists met separately. Visiting British 
author Henry Nevinson records: "Grave and 
silent, I think without saying a single word 
Mr Aurobindo Ghose took the chair and sat 
unmoved with far-off eyes, as one who 
gazes at futurity. In clear, short sentences, 
without eloquence or passion, Mr Tilak 
spoke till the stars shone out and someone 
kindled a lantern at his side." 


The Surat Congress made it clear that 
Indian politics was decisively entering 
a new phase. The days of appeal and en- 
treatment to a foreign rule were fast coming 
to a close. The popular support to Tilak and 
Sri Aurobindo—to the latter from the youth 
of India in particular—was becoming phe- 
nomenal. Soon afterwards, during the Ali- 
pore trial, Prosecution Counsel complained 
with bitter agony: “Aurobindo was treated 
with the reverence of a king wherever he 
had gone.” 


Police Repression 


^ For some time the police repression 
against the Nationalists was assuming dia- 
bolical proportions. Merely shouting the slo- 
gan “Bande Mataram!” was enough to invite 
brutal caning. Sri Aurobindo foresaw the 
consequences and told the rulers how child- 
ish it was to dream that a nationalist up- 
surge can be nipped so easily. But the Gov- 
ernment relied on its brutal strength and 
this led to the emergence of terrorists. 

Sporadic attempts to eliminate officers 
noted for their anti-nationalism and to 
wreck the Governor's train culminated in a 
bomb being thrown at what was believed 
to be the carriage of Magistrate Kingsford, 
notorious for awarding inhuman punish- 
ment to nationalists. In the investigation 
that followed, the police unearthed a cen- 
tre of the revolutionaries in the Manikpukur 
Gardens of Calcutta. Their report says that 
those who lived there were “all educated 
young men belonging to respectable fami- 
lies". 

The youths, with their leader Barin, 
were rounded up in a pre-dawn swoop by 
the police. Simultaneously Sri Aurobindo 
was arrested at his residence. 

The story of the trial that followed—and 
continued for a full year—is known to all 
as the Alipore Conspiracy Case. The Judge 
was Mr Beachcroft, Sri Aurobindo's class- 
mate at Cambridge. 


Dramatic incidents took place while the 
trial was in progress. Two officers who were 
assisting the Prosecution Counsel were shot 
dead. The Approver, whose statement would 
have positively helped the Prosecution, was 
killed in broad daylight inside the prison 
premises by two young revolutionaries who 
knew for certain that they shall be hanged. 


But while the trial was accompanied 
by such sound and fury, Sri Aurobindo 
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Y ee 
remained as detached as a remote star. Con- 
fined in a solitary cell, he wes having splen- 
did spiritual experiences. He even did mot 
feel it necessary to discuss his case with 
the young barrister who had volunteered 
to defen d him—C. R. Das, later the 
celebrated Deshabandhu. And C. R. Das 
steered his client clear of all vicious charges 
brougbt forth by Mr Norton, whose sole 
concern, as the judge observed, had been to 
secure the conviction of Sri Aurobindo. 


AFTER THE ALIPORE TRIAL (1909). Sri 
Aurobindo remained in jai! for a year dur- 
ing the investigation and trial of the Ali- 
Hare Conspiracy Cuse. He spent most of his 
ime in prison reading the Gita and the 
Upanishads and in yoga practice, leaving 
the defence in the hands of C. R. Das (the 
Deshabandhu), Aurobindo was acquitted of 
the charge of revalutionary conspiracy, 


various sentences. 


Bey ugh many of the 36 accused were award- 


ACE LE ; 

C. R. Das’s concluding remark has be- 
come a classic quotation: “Tong after the 
controversy will be hushed in silence, long 
after this turmoil the agitation, will have 
ceased, long after he is dead and gone, he 
will be looked upon as the poet of patriot- 
ism, as the prophet of nationalism and the 
lover of humanity. Long after he is dead 
and gone, his words will be echoed and re- 
echoed, not only in India, but across distant 
seas and lands, Therefore I say that the man 


| Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) 
| 1872: 
daughter of Rishi Rajnarain Bose. 
1877: Joined Loretto Convent School, Darjeeling. 
1819: 
| at Manchester. 


1879-83: Studied Latin and French under Mr Drewett; contributed poems to the 


Fox Family Magazine. 


1885-89: At St Paul's School, London. Distinguished himself as a student by 
claiming all the important prizes. 


cutta. 


Begins practice of Yoga. 
1905: 
1906: 


Partition of Bengal. 


tional College. 


1907: 


bindra!” 
Sedition charge jails. 
1908: 


1909: 
1910: 


the Karmayogin. 


Engrossed in Yoga at Pondicherry. 
Publication of the monthly Arya, which serialised all his major works, 
Mrinalini Devi dies in Calcutta. 

The Mother comes to the Ashram; Ashram begins to take shape, 


1914: 
1918: 
1920: 


1926: 


phase in evolution. 
1942: 


1950: 


Mahasamedhi on December 9. 


p— —— MM ———————— — Re 
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Born on August 15, in Calcutta, to Dr K. D. Ghose and Swarnalata Devi, 


Went to Britain with his two elder brothers and stayed with the Drewetts 


King's College, Cambridge, on a scholarship; 1st Part of the Tripos; passed 
the I.C.S. examination but deliberately neglected the riding test and was 


“Lotus and the Dagger"—a secret society devoted to the freedom struggle 


to the Gaekwar of Baroda. Appointed in Baroda Service. 


Contributes a series of articles reflecting radical politica! ideas to the Indu 


1890: 

disqualified for the Service; Secretary, Indian Majlis. 
1892: 

in India—formed in London. 
1893: Introduce 

Returns to India and proceeds to Baroda. 

Prakash of Bombay. 

Begins the study of the Vedas and. other mystic lore. 
1901: 


Marriage with Mrinalini Devi, daughter of Bhupal Chandra Bose, in Cal- 


1902-05: Visits Bengal several times and organises secret revolutionary societies 
and mobilises the nationalists in. Congress. 


Edits Bande Mataram at Bipin Chandra Pals invitation. 
Resigns his Baroda job end arrives in Calcutta as the Principal of the Na- 


Declares complete independence as the goal of Indie’s national awakening. 
Puts forth his fivefold scheme for the independence struggle. 
Surat Congress. Split between Nationalists and Moderates. Nationalists 
hold separate convention under his presidentship. 
Government brings the charge of sedition against the Bande Mataram. 
Tagore writes his famous poem; “Aurobindo, Accept the Obeisance of Ra- 


Arrested in connection with the Alipore Conspiracy Case. 
Waves of spiritual experiences come to him inside the jail. 


Acquitted in the Alipore trial, Edits Dharma and Karmayogin. 


Guided by his inner voice, leaves for Chandernagore and then Pondicherry. 
Government issues warrant against him for a so-called seditious article in 


Achieves siddhi on what is termed as Overmind, paving the way for the 
descent of a new Force, Supermind, capable of promoting man onto a loftier 


Message sent through a personal emissary to the Congress leadership fo ac- 
cept the proposals of the Cripps Mission, 
Passed away on December 5. The body remained luminous, without 
the slightest sign of decomposition, for five days and was laid fo rest m 


of the High Court of History.” 

Sri Aurobindo’s acquittal came as 
shock to the Government. As soon 43 he 
been arrested, the Governor of Bengal 
written to Lord Minto, the Viceroy: 
is one matter which I desire to place ¥ 
strongly for Your Excellency's atten 


B i 


Funding: 


In t 
What is, the necessity for deporting Auro- Arrasi 
tindo Ghose... He is the leader. He is re a E i 
garded und spoken of by ali as the disciples on ic 
regard a great Master..." Toth bir 
— Now both the Governor and the Vice- Yoga—t 
roy became extremely anxious to deport transfor 
Sri Aurobindo. But objection came from d the Sup 
Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for In- ; Go Gd 
dia. How would he justify such an action in When tt 
the British Parliament? That was his con- c 
Wi ; 
a the voc: 
Although all these episodes cannot but ence. N 
form a significant biography, Sri Aurobindo pre maith 
has Jeft the warning that nobody can write misery : 
his life, for it was not on the surface for men Either I 
fo see, Indeed, those who understand to WOH) GYG 
some degree his concept of yoga and his TA 
vision of Man's destiny realise that his strug- 
gles and achievements in the realms of con- Sri 
sciousness will remain as tales untold till CORE 
the hour oi transformation, as visualised by NIRE 
the Sage, has struck. (Poo ns 
world. 1 
Socn after his return from England, sot 
Aurobindo had taken to a deep study of the 
Vedas and all ancient spiritual and mystic The M 
lores. He had taken to the practice of yoga 
o too. While he realised that the greatness of he 
gj India lay in her spirituality, he also realised bindo, t 
G that a spirituality which demanded a rejec- noe 
| lion of life and all its so-called material Mother 
| preoccupations was at best a partial truth. veloped 
| ers do n 
| The Spirit Of Arjuna and wh 
| The Bande Mataram had discontinued uds 
| publication while Sri Aurobindo was in jail. Dr 
After his release he published two journals, DER 
the Dharma in Bengali and the Karmayogin a ayei 
in English. ‘The Indian spirit of struggle for T 
Íreedom must be the spirit of Arjuna at Divine ; 
Kurukshetra’ was one of the messages of RS de 
the Karmayogin. en 
Sri Aurobindo, for quite some time now, Educatic 
was not formulating his actions through unity (n 
thoughts or calculations. He was depending Human 


on guidance from above. Early in 1910, one 
evening, he suddenly heard the voice of his 
inner self telling him to proceed to Chan- 
dernagore, a French pocket not far from Cal- 
cutta. He obeyed it at once. Weeks later, the 
voice guided him to Pondicherry. 


Ignorant of the fact that Sri Aurobindo 
had already left British India, the Govern- 


ment issued a warrant against him for a 
Seditious article in the Karmayogin, which * 
had been published months ago. In the f 
House of Commons, two veterans, Mr Keir 

Hardie and Mr Ramsay Macdonald, chal- 

lenged the Government’s wisdom in its con- 

duct towards Sri Aurobindo who, Mr Mac- 

donald asserted (he had interviewed Sri 
Aurobindo in Calcutta), had “made his peace 

with the eternal”, 


The sedition plea failed in the court. 


For a long time the Government con- 
tinued in its efforts to entice Sri Aurobindo 
back into British India or to kidnap him— 


all in vain. 
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AT THE SURAT CONGRESS (1907), the ee 
Nationalists, clashing with the Moderates, ra 

held. a separate conference, Seen on the occa- - 


Sion is Lokamanya Tilak addressing the 4 
gathering, with Aurobindo in the chair. 
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In the certainty of his inner vision, Sri 
Aurobindo had seen India's independence as 
a fact in the process of realisation. (And, 
significantly, the independence came on his 
75th birthday, August 15, 1947). So, at Pon- 
dicherry, he was immersed in his Integral 
Yoga—the yoga that assures of the ultimate 
transformation of Man on to a new plane— 
the Supramental. In Sri Aurobindo's vision 
of evolution such a stage was inevitable 
when the earth shall be the Spirit's mani- 
fest home. Behind all the miseries of this 
world lies an acute form of ignorance—in 
the vocabulary of Sri Aurobindo: inconsci- 
ence. No amount of moral or religious 
preaching can really put an end to man's 
misery as long as this inconscience is present. 
Either Man must divorce his soul from the 
rest of his being and embrace utter ascetic- 
ism or he must aspire to Divine Light. 


Sri Aurobindo stands for the latter 
course. God could not have created a world 
which must be abandoned to realise him. So 
there must be a path to fulfil God in the 
world. That is the Path of Integral Yoga, a 
revolutionary breakthrough in spirituality. 


The Mother And The Ashram 


The spiritual collaborator of Sri Auro- 
bindo, the Mother, born in France, joined 
him in 1920. It is with the coming of the 
Mother that the Ashram at Pondicherry de- 
veloped as a unique institution, where seek- 
ers do not shun work for sake of meditation 
and where they try to be guided in their 
action more by a spontaneous inner discip- 
line than by any code of conduct imposed 
from outside. Thus, there are people from 
all over the world, from all religions, living 
in harmony. Some came attracted by his 
Yoga (his major works on this are The Life 
Divine and The Synthesis of Yoga), some 
by his vision of man's destiny (see his epic 
Savitri), some by his theory of Integral 
Education, some by his doctrine of human 
unity (major works on this are The Ideal of 
Human Unity and The Human Cycle). 


1 
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AT AUROVILLE, the “Cradle of New Man" 
—designed to project a new concept of urban 
living and integral education and to perpetu- 
ate the values of Sri Aurobindo—a concrete 
lotus monument holds clods of earth from all 
countries of the world, deposited during the 
foundation ceremony in 1968. 


Both Sri Aurobindo and the Mother re- 
present a golden future towards which Man 
has crawled in his evolution and has aspir- 
ed, consciously or unconsciously, through 
cycles of ages. But, until the dawn of that 
day, as visualised in Savitri: 


“A few shall see what none yet under- 
stands; 

God shall grow up while the wise men 
talk and sleep; 

For man shall not know the coming till 
its hour 

And belief shall be not till the work is 
done." 


IN QUEST OF THE LIFE DIVINE. The Aurobindo Ashram at Pondicherry hes about 1,500 


"mates. The expenditure of Rs 4 lakhs a month is met largely from public contributions 
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Aurobindo's "Baji Prabhou" 
—Tribute To A 
Hero of Maharashtra ^ 


Very few readers probably know 
of the poem “Baji Prabhou” written by | 
Sri Aurobindo in praise of Sardar Baji 
Prabhu who fell fighting the forces of 
Bijapur in the Battle of Pavankhind, 
1660. The poem was first published ™ 
1909 in the weekly, Karmayogin, when 
Aurobindo Ghose was in the throes of 
the movement against the partition of 
Bengal. It appeared in the form of a 
booklet in 1922. 


The Sultan of Bijapur had order- 
ed Siddi Jauher (Salabat Khan) to 
capture Shivaji at Panhala, The fort of 
Panhala was besieged but the Mara- 
tha king negotiated for a truce and the 
siege was stopped. On the night of the 
truce, Shivaji escaped by a back-gate 
of the fort and took flight to Vishal- 
gad, 30 miles away, accompanied by a 
small party of loyal followers includ- 
ing Baji Prabhu Deshpande. The es- 
cape was detected by the enemy and 
Siddi Jauhar despatched a force in 
pursuit of Shivaji. The Muslims came 
so close to the Marathas that for a ma- 
ment if seemed impossible for Shivaji 
to take refuge in Vishalgad. 


At that critical moment, Baji Pra- 
bhu took charge of the narrow pass 
called Ghodkhind (later named Pavan- 
khind), at the eastern gate of Vishal- 
gad, holding the enemy at bay and al- 
lowing his master time to get into the 
fort. In this heroic fight against the 
Bijapurt forces, Bah Prabhu was 
mortally wounded. 


Aurobindo has taken poetic lic- 
ence in altering some of the historical 
details. According to his version, Shi- 
vaji took flight to Raigad, not to Vi- 
shalgad. He also includes Tanaji Malu- 
sure and Suryaj in Shivajis escape 
party. 


However, the poem can be appre- 
ciated on its own merits. The dust and 
the furu of the battle between the 
Muslims and the Marathas are evoked 
masterfully. 


Tanaji did not accompany Shivaji 
when he left Panhala, as pointed out 
earlier, But such liberties taken by the 
poet add to the dramatic value of the 
situations portrayed. 


Sri Aurobindo, one appreciates, is 
concerned here with higher truths: 
Not by men is mightiness achieved; 
Bayi or Tanaji is but a name, a 


robe, 

And covers one alone, We but 
employ 

Bhavani's strength whe in an arm 
of flesh 


is mightu as in the thunder and 
the storm. 


Again, Tanaji emotionally declares 
on the death of Baji: 


. Thirty and three the gutes 
i By which thou enterest heaven, 
thou fortunate soul, 
Thou valiant heart! So when my 
hour arrives, — 
May I, too, clasp my death saving 

the land 
| Or winning some great fortress 
| for my lord. 
i 


M. D. KARKHANIS 
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* 


Dr KARAN SINGH 


Sight info yoga, Sri Aurobindo 
sought to help Man realise “the 
living power of the Eternal 
- Truth” in oneself. 


RI Aurobindo subscribed to the basic 
theory of Vedanta, the theory of im- 
Manence and transcendence of the Divine. 
Isavesyamidam sarvam. Yatkincha Jagatya- 
majagat—this is the basis of Vedanta and 
"Sri Aurobindo accepted it with certain spe- 
cial features, beautifully expressed in his 
poem "Who": 


In the blue of the sky, in the green of 
the forest 


Whose is the hand that has painted the 
glow, 


When the winds were asleep in the 
womb of the ether 


Who was it who roused them and bade 
them to blow? 


He is lost in the heart, in the cavern of 
nature, 


He is found in the brain where he builds 
up the thought, 


In the pattern and bloom of the flowers 
he is woven 


In the luminous net of the stars he is 
caught. 


In the strength of a man, in the beauty 
of woman, 


In the laugh of a boy, in the blush of a 
girl, 


The hand that sent Jupiter spinning 
through heaven 


Spends all its cunning to fashion a curl. 
These are his works and his veils are his 


seer SOO FG) C CN 


| x 


shadows, 
Where is he then, by what name is he 
known? 
Is he Brahma or Vishnu, a mam or a 
woman, 


Bodied or bodiless, twin or alone? 

We have love for a boy who is dark and 
resplendent, 

A woman is a Lord of us naked and 
fierce, 

We have seen Him amuse on the snows 
of the mountain, 

We have watched him at work in the 
heart of the spheres. 


We will tell the whole world of his ways 
and his cunning, 


He has rapture of torture and passion 
and pain, 


He delights in our sorrow and drives 
us to weeping, 


Then lures with his joy and his beauty 


again, 

Ali music is only the sound of his 
f laughter, 

All beauty the smile of his passionate 
bliss, 


e Philosoph 


~ 
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Our lives are his heartbeats, our rapture 
the bridal 


Of Radha and Krishna, our love is their 
kiss. 


He is strength that is loud in the blare 
of the trumpets, 


And he rides in the car and he strikes 
in the spears, 


He slays without stint, and is full of 
compassion, 


He wars for the world and the ultimate 
years. 


In the sweep of the worlds, in the surge 
of the ages, 


Ineffable, mighty, majestic and pure, 
Beyond the last pinnacle seized by the 


thinker 

He is throned in his seats that forever 
endure. 

The master of man and his infinite 
lover, 


He is close to our heart had we vision 
to see, 

We are blind with our pride and the 
pomp of our passions, 


We are bound in our thoughts where we 
hold ourselves free. 


It is he in the sun who is ageless and 
deathless, 


And into the midnight his shadow is 
thrown, 


When darkness was blind and engulfed 
within darkness, 


He was seated within it, immense and 
alone. 


In this poem, Sri Aurobindo beautifully 
describes his approach to the divine. There 
is an unfortunate feeling among many peo- 
ple that Sri Aurobindo is so abstruse and 
complicated that it is not possible really fox 
an ordinary mind to approach him. It is 
true that some of his books are heavy going, 
but his poems and his shorter writings are 
so clear and luminous that they repay very 
well any interest one may take in them. 


So the first point is that Sri Aurobindo 
did subscribe to the Vedanta, to the fact 
that the Divinity is both immanent in the 
cosmos and transcendent. In other words, 
whereas everything that exists is as a re- 
sult of the divine, the divine itself is not li- 
mited by its own creation, 


Then there is the problem of Cosmo- 
genesis, which every philosopher has got to 
approach. Why and how the creation? On 
this point, Sri Aurobindo has a very inter- 
esting and original approach. He subscribed 
to the theory of spiritual evolution: that it 
is only because the divinity, the Godhead, 
plunged into the densest matter that there 
was an inyolution from which an evolution 
can take place. Something cannot evolve 
out of nothing, and the fact that the spirit 
has evolved from the cosmos means that 
at some stage the spirit must haye been fully 
involved in it, must have plunged into the 
opposite pole to pure consciousness which ís 
the densest matter. 
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There are very interesting corollaries 
to this new leap. There is to begin with a 
reconciliation between Matter and Spirit. 
Ever since philosophy began, there has been 
the problem of Matter and Spirit. Accord- 
ing to Sri Aurobindo this can never be re- 
conciled on the purely mental plane; it is 
only when we reach the supramental plane 
that there can be a reconciliation between 


conciled energy and matter in his famous 
equation E—MC?, according to Sri Auro- 
bindo, once the supramental level is reached, 
the dichotomy between Matter and Spirit 
j disappears, It becomes clear that in fact the 
4 relationship is something like that between 
1 water and ice. 


E Then there is a reconciliation of many 
of the problems that face mankind today, 
many of which were not soluble at all at 
4 this level of consciousness. Unless a step 

forward is taken in the evolutionary lad- 


A der, these problems can simply not be re- 
“I conciled, because human consciousness it- 


UR self is so limited, so imperfect at this level. 
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Integral Yoga 


| 
E] 
T Now the question arises as to how this 
T is to take place, how does one in fact move 
| upwards on the evolutionary scale. This is 
p where Sri Aurobindo postulated what he 
P called his "integral yoga". His integral yoga 
E was an instrument whereby, to begin with, 
a a few people could start to move into the 
* rarefied atmosphere of the supramental con- 
€ 


Sciousness. 
m. Sri Aurobindo's goal, let us remember, 
od is not individual liberation. This is a very 


$ important point. In fact Sri Aurobindo felt 
- that we have had a lot of individual liber- 
ation in this country with great sages and 
: saints who achieved realisation but whose 
passing left the world very much as it was. 
3 They did not transform the world. What Sri 
| Aurobindo wanted to do was not only to 
i get individuals liberated but to bring about 
a new state of consciousness in the world, 
3 in fact nothing less than the creation of “a 
new heaven and a new earth" as he puts it 
in his Savitri. 


1 This is a goal so audacious and so stun- 
A ning in its daring that we find it very diffi- 
5 cult to comprehend. He does not want in- 
/ dividual salvation, he does not even want 
j mass salvation. He wants a transformation 
4 of the very texture of this Universe. This 
H is a goal which I do not think any philoso- 
pher in the history of the .world has ever 
j postulated. The only parallel that strikes me 
i is that of Visvamitra in ancient times who 
75, tried and made his own srishti, a new crea- 

: tion, because he was dissatisfied with the 
creation as it was. 


What is integral yoga? First a surrender 
to the divine, a complete surrender. Not 
only a mental surrender, not only a physi- 
cal surrender, but a surrender in all and 
every part of our being so that the divine 
can irradiate one; that would be the first 
movement of his yoga. The second move- 
5 ment would be the ascent of the human 
H Consciousness to the sphere of the supra- 

mental through various yogic techniques. 
Then, after the ascent, the yogi would try 
io absorb this supramental consciousness 


E 


and that light, so that the power of the 


Supramental is brought to bear directly 


í | and descend back to earth with that power 


E 


these two. In the same way as Einstein re- _ 


upon this level of consciousness. That is the - 
third movement of the yoga. 


I am aware that I am dealing with a 
very difficult subject, and I am not quite 
sure whether in fact it is something which 
can be put into words. The surrender to the 
divine, the ascent to the supramental level, 
the absorption of the power and the light 
and the glory of the supramental, and then 
the descent. It is tremendously important, 
this descent, because Sri Aurobindo always 
said that a lot of other people have ascended 
but they have gone out, whereas what he 
wanted to do was to come back, return to 
the earth consciousness, and bring to bear 
the power and the light and the glory of 
the supramental upon this terrestrial con- 
sciousness so that the transformation of man 
can be hastened and the next leap in the 
evolutionary process brought about. 


“The religion of today consists in repeating 
the name of God every now and then, in 
praying to Him in the presence of every- 
body and in showing to people how religi- 
ous one is; I do not want it. If the Divine is 
there, then there must be a way of experi- 
encing His existence by realising His pre- 
sence. However hard the path, I have taken 
a firm resolution to follow it." 


These, as I see them, are the broad con- 
tours of what Sri Aurobindo wanted to do, 
and his yoga is integral because it compre- 
hends every aspect of endeavour. It com- 
prehends the traditional bhakti; there has 
got to be devotion, because unless the emo- 
tions flow nothing can happen. 


It is the worst possible misconception 
that religion is something in which the emo- 
tions are not involved—a pale, dull, dry 
and rather boring undertaking. Nothing can 
be further from the truth. In fact what is 
involved is essentially the power and the 
light and the glory of the spirit itself. With- 
out the emotions yoked to the chariot of 
yoga, it is not possible io move forward. 
Then there is the jnana, the wisdom, which 
is essential. Without jnana, bhakti itself can 
degenerate into sheer sentimentalism. Then 
there is karma. 
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which to work out his yoga, And. 
there is also the Rajayoga, the mystic s; 
tem whereby, through certain practic 
Man comes into contact with higher levels 
of being and with higher modes of con- 
sciousness. 
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Integral Yoga covers all these. It covers. 
all aspects of life, art and literature, poli- 
tics and science. Everything that you do is 
io be united into this yoga. Some people 
feel: “Well, religion is all right; I will keep 
half an hour a day for it and, for the rest 
of the 233 hours, forget all about it." It is 
like keeping half an hour for lunch, 15 mi- 
nutes for breakfast, 45 minutes for dinner 
and half an hour for God. Well, better half 
an hour for God than nothing at all, but if 
you are to make a real movement upwards 
you have got io integrate your personality 
around the nucleus of your spiritual endea- 
vour. 


Total Surrender 


A spiritual quest is nothing if it is not 
a process of integration around the spiritual 
core, and this I think is what Sri Aurobindo 
meant when he talked of integral yoga and 
of the necessity for a total one-pointed sur- 
render to the Divine. Here was a sage whose 
system comprehended the entire planet. The 
question of its being confined to a certain 
country or a certain religion does not ever 
arise. 


Humanity today is at the crossroads. 
Man in fhis nuclear age is going through a 
tremendous crisis, passing as it were on the 
razor's edge, Kshurasya dhara. But it is only 
by travelling that path that one is able to 
reach any type of integration. It is not easy, 
but there is no other. As the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad has it: 


Vedahametam purusham mahantam 
Adityavarnam Tamasasparastat. 
Tameva viditva Amrutatvameti 
Nanyah pantha vidyate ayanaya, 


"I know that great being glowing with a 
thousand lights like unto the sun on the 
other shore beyond the darkness. It is only 
by knowing him one can attain immortal- 
ity; there is no other way." This is the mes- 
sage of Sri Aurobindo: to work one-pointed- 
ly towards the supramental transformation. 
He was a path-finder. Remember, not all 
rocks have become animals, not all the ani- 
mals have become men and not all men are 
going to become supermen overnight. This 
is a task which only a few will be able to 
undertake, the pathfinders, the great ones 
who are there shining effulgently and 
throwing light upon the path. Sri Auro- 
bindo is one of those great beings who come 
from time to time to show a new path and 
a new light to humanity. It is for us to try 
and derive whatever light we can from 
them and to follow the path, so that we can 
reach that glorious stage which the Munda- 
kopanishad describes: 


Brehmaivedan Amrutam purastat 


Brahma paschat Brahma Dakshina tas 
chottarena 


Adhashordham cha prassutam 
Brahmaividam viswam idam vaorishtüm. 


` 


ui of his scholarly mind and in- 
ight into yoga, Sri Aurobindo 


living power of the Eternal 
th’? im oneself. 


RI Aurobindo subscribed to the basic 

4 theory of Vedanta, the theory of im- 

mmanence and transcendence of the Divine. 

Isavasyamidam sarvam. Yatkincha Jagatya- 

) majagat—this is the basis of Vedanta and 

— Sri Aurobindo accepted it with certain spe- 

cial features, beautifully expressed in his 

poem "Who": 

In the blue of the sky, in the green of 
: the forest 

Whose is the hand that has painted the 
glow, 

When ihe winds were asleep in the 
womb of the ether 

Who was it who roused them and bade 
them to blow? 

He is lost in the heart, in the cavern of 
nature, 

He is found in the brain where he builds 
up the thought, 


In the pattern and bloom of the flowers 
he is woven 


In the luminous net of the stars he is 
caught. 


In the strength of a man, in the beauty 
of woman, 


In the laugh of a boy, in the blush of a 
girl, 


The hand that sent Jupiter spinning 
through heaven 


Spends all its cunning to fashion a curl. 
These are his works and his veils are his 


shadows, 
Where is he then, by what name is he 
known? 
Is he Brahma or Vishnu, a man or a 
woman, 


Bodied or bodiless, twin or alone? 

We have love for a boy who is dark and 
resplendent, 

A woman is a Lord of us naked and 
fierce, 

We have seen Him amuse on the snows 
of the mountain, 

We have watched him at work in the 
heart of the spheres. 


We will tell the whole world of his ways 
and his cunning, 


He has rapture of torture and passion 
and pain, 


He delights in our sorrow and drives 
us to weeping, 


Then lures with his joy and his beauty 


again, 

Ali music is only the sound of his 
_ laughter, 

All beauty the smile of his passionate 
bliss, 


^ 
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diis Sri Aurobindo : 


Our lives are his heartbeats, our rapture 
the bridal 


Of Radha and Krishna, our love is their 
kiss. 

He is strength that is loud in the blare 
of the trumpets, 

And he rides in the car and he strikes 
in the spears, 

He slays without stint, and is full of 
compassion, 

He wars for the world and the ultimate 
years. 

In the sweep of the worlds, in the surge 
of the ages, 

Ineffable, mighty, majestic and pure, 

Beyond the last pinnacle seized by the 
thinker 

He is throned in his seats that forever 
endure. 

The master of man and his infinite 
lover, 

He is close to our heart had we vision 
to see, 

We are blind with our pride and the 
pomp of our passions, 

We are bound in our thoughts where we 
hold ourselves free. 


It is he in the sun who is ageless and 
deathless, 


And into the midnight his shadow is 
thrown, 

When darkness was blind and engulfed 
within darkness, 

He was seated within it, immense and 
alone. 


In this poem, Sri Aurobindo beautifully 
describes his approach to the divine. There 
is an unfortunate feeling among many peo- 
ple that Sri Aurobindo is so abstruse and 
complicated that it is not possible really for 
an ordinary mind to approach him. It is 
true that some of his books are heavy going, 
but his poems and his shorter writings are 
so clear and luminous that they repay very 
well any interest one may take in them, 


So the first point is that Sri Aurobindo 
did subscribe to the Vedanta, to the fact 
that the Divinity is both immanent in the 
cosmos and transcendent. In other words, 
whereas everything that exists is as a re- 
sult of the divine, the divine itself is not li- 
mited by its own creation, 


Then there is the problem of Cosmo- 
genesis, which every philosopher has got to 
approach. Why and how the creation? On 
this point, Srí Aurobindo has a very inter- 
esting and original approach. He subscribed 
io the theory of spiritual evolution: that it 
is only because the divinity, the Godhead, 
plunged into the densest matter that there 
was an involution from which an evolution 
can take place, Something cannot evolve 
out of nothing, and the fact that the spirit 
has evolved from the cosmos means that 
at some síage the spirit must have been fully 
involved in it, must have plunged into the 
opposite pole to pure consciousness which is 
the densest matter, 
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First there is matter, simple matter 
which is pervaded by the divinity but which ~ 
is not conscious at all of its own divinity, 7 
For millons of years, matter exists. Then, as 
a result of certain inner forces, life makes 
its appearance, first as algae and amoebas, 
and then—as science tells us—-becomes more 
and more complex and there js a gradual 
movement upwards on the evolutionary lad- 
der. 


Then again, after millions of years, Mind 
starts making its appearance. And with the 
advent of Mind, there is an important 
leap in the evolutionary process. For the 
first time with the advent of Man, a men- | 
tal, thinking being, there appears on the 
scene a creature who can become aware of 
its own existence. 


l 


Intermediate Creature 


A rock is not aware of its own exist- 
ence. An animal is only very vaguely aware 
of its existence. But with Man you come 
to a creature who is aware of his own exist- 
ence, and who can, as the Upanishad says, 
look within and become aware of what in 
fact is a nucleus of his being. However, ac- 
cording to Sri Aurobindo, Man despite his 
remarkable capacities is not the peak of 
creation, the final form of creation. He is =~. 
in fact an intermediate creature on the evo- ' 
lutionary ladder, with one part of his being 
still deep in matter, in animal consciousness, 
and the other striving and stretching up- 
wards towards the divine. That is what 
makes Man so extremely vital in the spiri- 
tual scheme. 


Sri Aurobindo posiulates that above our 
present level of consciousness, there are 
other levels reaching up to the divine, and 
the destiny of Man now is to take the leap 
into the next level of consciousness—from 
the limited mental consciousness that Man is 
at present to the luminous sphere of what 
he calls the superconscious. The difference 
in this leap is that, whereas until Man evo- 
lution has been largely blind, Man has got 
the capacity to speed up the evolutionary 
process, to telescope millions of years of 
blind evolution into a much shorter time 
span. Therefore, according to Sri Aurobindo, 
the truest destiny of Man is to take the next 
leap forward into the supramental. e 


This wil be a quantum leap, because f 
the leap from Man to Superman is going to 
be a larger leap than from Animal to Man. 
Imagine the difference in consciousness be- 
tween a human being and a dog, which i$ 
considered to be a very intelligent creature. 


The new leap into the divine consci 
ousness is a tremendous one and Sri Auro- 
bindo says that his yoga is essentially gear- 
ed towards bringing this about. Thus, in Srl 
Aurobindo the Vedantist, we have his theory 
of cosmogenesis of the divine plunging into 
the deepest matter; also, in his anthropo- 
genesis, the creation of Man and the role 0 j 
Man in the spiritual destiny of the cosmos: i 
And then we have the leap from manho s 
io supermanhood, from the mental te the 
supramental plane. 
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There are very interesting corollaries 
to this new leap. There is to begin with a 
reconciliation between Matter and Spirit. 
Ever since philosophy began, there has been 
the problem of Matter and Spirit. Accord- 
ing to Sri Aurobindo this can never be re- 
conciled on the purely mental plane; it is 
only when we reach the supramental plane 
that there can be a reconciliation between 


these two. In the same way as Einstein re- . 


conciled energy and matter in his famous 
equation E—MC?, according to Sri Auro- 
bindo, once the supramental level is reached, 
the dichotomy between Matter and Spirit 
disappears. It becomes clear that in fact the 
relationship is something like that between 
water and ice. 


Then there is a reconciliation of many 
of the problems that face mankind today, 
many of which were not soluble at all at 
this level of consciousness. Unless a step 
forward is taken in the evolutionary lad- 
der, these problems can simply not be re- 
conciled, because human consciousness it- 
self is so limited, so imperfect at this level. 


Integral Yoga 


Now the question arises as to how this 
is to take place, how does one in fact move 
upwards on the evolutionary scale. This is 
where Sri Aurobindo postulated what he 
called his "integral yoga". His integral yoga 
was an instrument whereby, to begin with, 
a few people could start to move into the 
rarefied atmosphere of the supramental con- 
Sciousness. 


Sri. Aurobindo's goal, let us remember, 
is not individual liberation. This is a very 
important point. In fact Sri Aurobindo felt 
that we have had a lot of individual liber- 
ation in this country with great sages and 
saints who achieved realisation but whose 
passing left the world very much as it was. 
They did not transform the world. What Sri 
Aurobindo wanted to do was not only to 
get individuals liberated but to bring about 
a new state of consciousness in the world, 
in fact nothing less than the creation of “a 
new heaven and a new earth" as he puts it 
in his Savitri, 


This is a goal so audacious and so stun- 
ning in its daring that we find it very diffi- 
cult to comprehend. He does not want in- 
dividual salvation, he does not even want 
mass salvation. He wants a transformation 
of the very texture of this Universe. This 
is a goal which I do not think any philoso- 
pher in the history of the ,world has ever 
postulated. The only parallel that strikes me 
is that of Visvamitra in ancient times who 
tried and made his own srishti, a new crea- 
tion, because he was dissatisfied with the 
creation as it was. 


What is integral yoga? First a surrender 
to the divine, a complete surrender. Not 
only a mental surrender, not only a physi- 
cal surrender, but a surrender in all and 
every part of our being so that the divine 
can irradiate one; that would be the first 
movement of his yoga. The second move- 
ment would be the ascent of the human 
consciousness to the sphere of the supra- 
mental through various yogic techniques. 
Then, after the ascent, the yogi would try 
io absorb this supramental consciousness 
and descend back to earth with that power 
and that light, so that the power of the 
Supramental is brought to bear directly 


—— _ 


upon this level of consciousness. That is me 
third movement of the yoga. 


I am aware that I am dealing with a 
very difficult subject, and I am not quite 
sure whether in fact it is something which 
can be put into words. The surrender to the 
divine, the ascent to the supramental level, 
the absorption of the power and the light 
and the glory of the supramental, and then 
the descent. It is tremendously important, 
this descent, because Sri Aurobindo always 
said that a lot of other people have ascended 
but they have gone out, whereas what he 
wanted to do was to come back, return to 
the earth consciousness, and bring to bear 
the power and the light and the glory of 
the supramental upon this terrestrial con- 
sciousness so that the transformation of man 
can be hastened and the next leap in the 
evolutionary process brought about. 


“The religion of today consists in repeating 
the name of God every now and then, in 
praying to Him in the presence of every- 
body and in showing to people how religi- 
ous one is; I do not want it. If the Divine is 
there, then there must be a way of experi- 
encing His existence by realising His pre- 
sence. However hard the path, I have taken 
a firm resolution to follow it.” 


These, as I see them, are the broad con- 
tours of what Sri Aurobindo wanted to do, 
and his yoga is integral because it compre- 
hends every aspect of endeavour. It com- 
prehends the traditional bhakti; there has 
got to be devotion, because unless the emo- 
tions flow nothing can happen. 


It is the worst possible misconception 
that religion is something in which the emo- 
tions are not involved—a pale, dull, dry 
and rather boring undertaking. Nothing can 
be further from the truth. In fact what is 
involved is essentially the power and the 
light and the glory of the spirit itself. With- 
out the emotions yoked to the chariot of 
yoga, it is not possible to move forward. 
Then there is the jnana, the wisdom, which 
is essential. Without jnana, bhakti itself can 
degenerate into sheer sentimentalism. Then 
there is karma. 
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_ everybody is given a sphere of activity 


In the Aurobindo Ashram, therefore 
which to work out his yog: 
there is also the Rajayoga, the mystic 
tem whereby, through certain praci 
Man comes into contact with higher level 
of being and with higher modes of con 
Sciousness. 


Integral Yoga covers all these. It covers. 
all aspects of life, art and literature, poli- 
tics and science. Everything that you do is - 
to be united into this yoga. Some people 
feel: "Well, religion is all right; I will keep 
half an hour a day for it and, for the rest 
of the 234 hours, forget all about it.” It is 
like keeping half an hour for lunch, 15 mi- __ 
nutes for breakfast, 45 minutes for dinner 
and half an hour for God. Well, better half < 
an hour for God than nothing at all, but i£ | 


you are to make a real movement upwards E 
you have got to integrate your personality ii 
around the nucleus of your spiritual endea- ES 


vour. | 


Total Surrender 


A spiritual quest is nothing if it is not 
a process of integration around the spiritual 
core, and this I think is what Sri Aurobindo 
meant when he talked of integral yoga and 
of the necessity for a total one-pointed sur- 
render to the Divine. Here was a sage whose 
system comprehended the entire planet. The 
question of its being confined to a certain 
country or a certain religion does not ever 
arise. 


Humanity today is at the crossroads, 
Man in this nuclear age is going through a 
tremendous crisis, passing as it were on the 
razor's edge, Kshurasya dhara. But it is only 
by travelling that path that one is able to 
reach any type of integration. It is not easy, 
but there is no other. As the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad has it: 


Vedahametam purusham mahantam 
Adityavarnam Tamasasparastat. 
Tameva viditva Amrutatvameti 
Nanyah pantha vidyate ayanaga, 


“I know that great being glowing with a 
thousand lights like unto the sun on the 
other shore beyond the darkness. It is only 
by knowing him one can attain immortal- 
ity; there is no other way." This is the mes- 
sage of Sri Aurobindo: to work one-pointed- 
ly towards the supramental transformation. 
He was a path-finder. Remember, not all 
rocks have become animals, not all the ani- 
mals have become men and not all men are 
going to become supermen overnight. This 
is a task which only a few will be able to 
undertake, the pathfinders, the great ones 
who are there shining effulgently and 
throwing light upon the path. Sri Auro- 
bindo is one of those great beings who come 
from time to time to show a new path and 
a new light to humanity. It is for us to try 
and derive whatever light we can from 
them and to follow the path, so that we can 
reach that glorious stage which the Munda- | 
kopanishad describes: 
b 
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Brahmaivedan Amrutem purastat a 


Brahma paschat Brahma Dakshina tes 
chottarena m 


Adhashordham cha prassutam 
Brahmaividam viswam idam varishtam, 
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Obituary Of The Silver 


Emperor Sher Shah minted the 
first silver rupee. In varied 
form and\content, this coin saw 
the changing fortunes of India 
under the Mughals and through 
British Raj. Finally, in 1949. it 
was downgraded to the lowly 
nickel. Unable io bear this demo- 
tion. it died shortly afterwards- 


E coin called rupee was brought into 

being by Emperor Sher Shah (1540- 
1545), who also built the first Grand Trunk 
Road from Bengal to Punjab. He struck an 
entirely new coin weighing 175 grains troy, 
and gave it the name Rupaiua, for it was 
made of pure silver (Sanskrit; rouppy@). 


Sher Shah's rupaiya continued unalter- 
ed as the principal monetary unit of the 
Mughal Empire. 


With 'the decline of Mughal power, 
every local chief began to coin his own 
rupee and these, naturally, differed from 
one another in weight and value. But still 
all had the same name and most bore the 
name of the reigning Mughal Emperor. 


Thus it was that in 1765, when Em- 
peror Shah Alam granted the dewani or 
stewardship of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to 
the East India Company, they found a large 
variety of rupees current in India, all bear- 
ing the name of the Emperor. The Company 
found time to take definite steps to remove 
the confusion only in 1773 when ihey pro- 
mulgated a new uniform rupee for all mone- 
tary transactions in those areas. 


This new rupee was named the sicca 
rupee. It was heavier than Sher Shah's 


rupdiya by about 5 grains troy. And, of - 


the total weight of 180 grains, 176 was fine 
silver and 4 was an alloy. The silver con- 
tent of this rupee remained unchanged 
down to 1835, although by that time the 
weight of the coin had been increased to 
192 grains. 

C In spite of this variation In weight, the 
sicca rupee came to be accepted as a stand- 
ard of weight as well Eighty of them 
together would be taken to make one ser 


pany's Rupee (1839-1859) 


Sher Shah's Rupee (c. 1540-1772), the Sicca Rupee 


NOS 


(seer) —the principal unit of weight in the 
Presidency of Bengal. In time the word 
sicca became synonymous with tola or 
bhari, which is 1|B0th of a ser and the 
same as the weight of the rupee coin. 


On the obverse side, the sicca rupee 
bore a Persian legend proclaiming: “Em- 
peror Shah Alam, defender of Mohammed's 
faith, shadow of the grace of Allah, has 
struck this coin to be current in the seven 
climes.” 


The reverse side was impressed with 
the information that the coin was “minted 
at Murshidabad in the 19th year of the aus- 
picious accession”. 


The sicca rupee was, of course, mint- 
ed time and again after its first appear- 
ance in 1773, but the date on the reverse 
of the coin—“the 19th year of the auspi- 
cious accession"—never varied. And the 
place of minting the coin was always shown 
as Murshidabad, although it was minted for 
some time at Dacca and, later on, only at 
Calcutta. 


Method In Madness 


There was a good reason for this curio- 
sity. íf this was not done, money-changers 
would aiways allow a discount on older 
coins and on those minted at places other 
than Murshidabad, the capital city. 


The sicca rupee was the medium of 
actual exchange, and yet the East India 
Company's accounts were maintained in 
chalani rupees, the rate of conversion being 
116 oi these for 100 of the sicca rupees. 


The Company used to mint two other 
rupees in the Presidency of Bengal, at Ba- 
naras and Farrukhabad (UP). The former 
was discontinued in 1819. Both of them 
were lighter in weight and contained less 
silver than the sicca rupee. 


In the Bombay Presidency, the Com- 
pany introduced no new coin. Instead 
they adopted the rupee of the Nawab of 
Surat. For some time—till 1800—the Nawab 
also continued to mind his own rupee. Its 
weight at first was 179 grains—later raised 
to 180 grains—and its silver content was 
practically 160 grains all the time. On one 


Photographs by Mona Chowdhury (Courtesy: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
oats. ee 


Rupee a 


(1713-1835) cnd the East India Com- 
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side it was described as “the auspicious 
coin of the heroic monarch Shah Alam 
1215"; on the other face, the date was 


accession". 

In the Presidency of Madras, too, th 
Company adopted a prevalent rupee—that 
of the Nawab of Carnatic, which used to 
be minted at Arcot. It was called the Arcot -— 
Rupee, even when it came to be minted 
at Madras. As there was a large trade | 
between the Northern Sarkars and East 2 
Bengal, this rupee gained currency at Dacca | 
and Chittagong, and at last began to bee 
struck in these cities too. n 


The Arcot Rupee was at first a httle 
lighter than even the Surat Rupee. But mo 
1318 its weigbt and silver content were 
raised to 180 and 165 grains troy respec- 
tively. The inscriptions on the two Bow 
read: “The auspicious coin of the heros 
monarch Azizuddin Mohammed Alamgir” 3 
and “Struck at Arcot in the 20th year of . 
his auspicious accession”. n 


A rupee however never received te 
full impression of the legend intended to 5 
be inscribed on it The dies were always 
bigger than the blanks, which tharetoceiae 
could receive only a fragment of the text. 
That fragment varied from cain te coin. d 

By the year 1829, the rupee struck at — 
Bombay, Farrukhabad and Madras had be- 
come uniform with a weight of 180 grains — 
troy—165 grains of which was fine silver. — 
The sicca rupee was at that time somewhat | 
heavier than this, being 192 grains in weight | 
and containing 176 grains of pure silver. bc 


Then in 1835 the East India Company 
replaced all the rupees—the Sicca, the Sura d 
the Arcot and the Farrukhabad with a uni- 
form coin for all the three Presidencies. It 
was now called the Company's Rupee, for 
in it ihe Company shook off all semblance 
of allegiance to the Mughal Emperor. 


The coin now bore the head and name | 
of the then reigning British sovereign on 
one íace. On the other side, it bore the 
designation of the coin in English and im § 
Persian, surrounded by the name of the | 
East India Company, written in English, Th 
weighed 180 grains and contained 185 grains 
of silver. | 

‘his new silver rupee of 180 grains, — 
eleven-twelfths fine, continued to be 
principal unit of Indian currency, 
was unchanged till 1924, in which 
the minting of the coin was stopped. ` 
came out again in 1940 with the same | 
weight, but its silver content was cut Gow! a) 
to only 50%, the rest being an alloy. how! 
this state could be maintained only for 
short period of eight years and, in f 
the rupee became a wholly nickel oim. l 


And not tong thereafter, it was decide 
to stop the minting of the rupee a 
together, and the metallic rupee went 
oi existence after a long currency 9 
lite more than four hundred years. 
the name still remains in the paper Tap 
oi today which, curiously, ts neither a ce 
nor à note. i: 
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"More and more smart young people 
today are buying BSC shoes. Andnot 
just for their looks. They know BSC 
shoes give them a lot more value for 


their money. Smart, aren't they ? 


They're right. BSC shoes have spe- 
cially been built tough to keep pace 
with today's young people on the 
move. i 


And, of course, BSC oes. are made 
by Bata, which is in itself a guaran- 


tee of quality. You can depend on | AN F-104 
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lo. The War Tront 


War broke out between India and Pakistan on Deg- 
ember 3 when Pakistani planes attacked Indian 
airfields without proveeation. India retaliated. The 
result of the first week of fighting showed India’s 
superiority in air, on land and at sea. 


The total liberation of Bangla Desh seems certain. Following the 
sneak attacks Pakistan made on our airfields, our troops operated 
in concert with the Mukti Bahini. In many areas they met with little 
resistance. But in Jessore, there was fierce fighting. With the fall of 


this town in south-west Bangla Desh and of Sylhet in the north-east, 
the Indian Army is on to Dacca. 


In the Western Sector, India- was initially in an unfavourable 
position in the Chhamb area but we fought back. Otherwise the 


gains have been sizable. Notably we have advanced into Sind and He M UE ML AMI have been making since 1988. 
S 5 = E "dia has in all 1,450 tanks. In the present fighting cur losses have 
Pak-occupied Kashmir. been negligible, while Pakistan lost 12 tanks on ome day alone — 
The Pakistani Air Force has been all but crippled. In the December 4. In all. Pakistan has 50)tanks: 


Eastern Sector it has been totally wiped out. Pakistan by now has lost 
well over a quarter of its aircraft totalling 270. 


The record of our Navy has been spectacular. Without any 
damage to its fleet, it has effectively blockaded Pakistani ports. 


BIKRAM VOHRA 


A "DAPHNE"-CLASS PAKISTANI SUBMARINE was cornered by 
our Navy off the Chittagong coast on the night of December 4. The 
sub was forced to surface by accurately fired depth charges and un- 
derwater projectiles. The moment it came up, Indian ships raked it 
with gunfire. The submarine sent out a distress signal, “Bachao, 
Bachao!", and then dived to its doom. This “Daphne” weighed 850 


as had a length of 190.3 ft and surface-submerged speed of 16 
mots, 


INDIA’S 100-TON MISSILE BOAT—said to be the Killer of 2 of 
Pakistan's 5 destroyers and possibly its oniy cruiser. Ofher Indian 
“kills” include two of Pekistan’s four submarines, We carried ont 
probes into the harbours of Khulna, Chalna and Mongla—the VikRANT 
bombed the ports of Chittagong and Cox Bazar. In the Wester Sector, 
our ships tcent as close as 25 km. to the Karachi Harbour. The Indum 
Navy today is in full control of tke Arabien Sea and the Bay E 
Bengal. It is keeping effective check on merchant vessels thee 
might be carrying contraband meant for Pakistan. India ts belie 

to have acquired 6 "Komar"-cluss patrol bouts, whose missiles haue 
a range of 24 km. 


AN F-104 STARFIGHTER. Pak- 

islan has reportedly 20 of these 

planes, of which we downed 3 

in the first few days of the war. 

Defence Minister Jagjivan Ram 

noted our air supremacy in the 

Eastern Sector as "complete". 
THE “SHAH JAHAN", a *CH'^- 
class destroyer of Pakistan, was 
engaged by our Navy in the early 
hours of December 5—50 km. out- 
side Karachi Harbour. Both the 
SHAH JAHAN and the KHAIBAR were 
sunk. The SuaM JAHAN carried a SHAM JANAN 
crew of 250, the Kuarsan 300, = 
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HINDU-MUSLIM-SIKH BHAI BHAI-ISM IN THE PUNJAB. Raja 


Rattan Amol Singh of Buria addresses an Intercommunal National 
Integration function held recently at Buria Fort, Ambala District. 


More than 10,000 Muslims from 134 villages of the district uttended 
the function. After Partition, Raja Rattan Amol Singh had risked 
his life for the Muslims and had greatly aided their rehabilitation. 


P 
mem) dem” 


Nurul Amin 

THE PUPPETS—BUT WHERE IS THE PUPPETEER? President 
Yahya Khan has given a civilian facade to his military dictatorship. 
Octogenarian Nurul Amin has been installed as Prime Minister. (He 
had been Chief Minister of East Bengal between 1950 and 1954.) 
Bhutto, who has been designated Deputy PM and Foreign Minister, 
will of course be the de facto civilian chief, with Yahya Khan Presi- 


SHE WAS NOT “IMMUNE”. The Greek-born Lady Amalia Fiem:ng, 


wife of the late Sir Alexander Fleming (who discovered penicillin 
Mer sentenced to 15 months’ eei by a Greek Military T 
unal Jor attempting to help Alexander Panagoulis escape from 
Prasom anagoulis was serving a life sentence for the attempted 
er of the Greek Premier Col. George Papadopoulos. Behind 


Lady Fleming is anoth ERR N 
Mrs Athena KP Sr of the five accused, the Greek-American 


DIVALI IN DECEMBER? Bombay got its first taste of the war when 
sirens droned out a warning against five intruding aircraft, which 
tried to enter the city but were effectively dispersed by our round- 
the-city anti-aircraft batteries. Tracers zoomed across the sky follow- 
ing the trajectory of the aircraft. Blackout was total and air-raid pre- 
cautions were, on the whole, carried out. 


OPENING UP ANOTHER 
“FRONT”. Nineteen - year - old 
British star Linda Cunningham 
does not believe in concealing 
her assets. She has a red in 
TV producttons, mcluding a BBC, 
children’s pregramme, and the 
film Shell Follow You Any- 
where 
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Iz tem years the Border Reads 


Organisation kas built over 
2.000 miles of roadway through 
snow, marsh, rock and sand. In 
the process they have given 
Kmdia one of the mest intricate 
high-altitude road networks in 
the world. But there was a price 
1o pay. 


HE Border Roads Organisation has no- 
Š thing to do with the Border Security 
Force, as is commonly believed. The BR 
people are a self-contained unit, the bulk of 
them comprising the General Reserve En- 
gineer Force, complemented by elements of 
the PWD, the State Governments and the 
Civil Engineering departments. The labour 
is provided by recruiting volunteers called 
“Pioneers” and through civilians. 


Their task is to build roads. On the face 
ef it, hardly a fascinating occupation. But, 
im their case, it is roads with a difference. 


Constructing entirely for the movement 
of military convoys in restricted zones, the 
BR has, in ten years, spanned our borders 
from NEFA to Bhutan and Sikkim, across to 
Jammu and Kashmir, from Assam to the 
Mizo Hills and Nagaland, and from Kargil 
to Ladakh. In the time since they got start- 
ed, the Border Roads have built over 3,000 
miles of good, durable roadway. Their ave- 
Tage output per yearuvis 270 miles. The 
Stretigth of the force is 40,000 men, which 
shows what a formidable task it is. 


the mountain. Border Roads construct 270 miles of I 


these roads are better and 


order Roads === 
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Usually, they work on three types of 
surfaces: snow, marshland and forest. 


In the high-altitude areas, the hazards 
include avalanches, snowblocks and limited 
oxygen, which makes a difficult job even 
more difficult. In the Shaitani Nallah region, 
near Srinagar, BR men have been known to 


clear 80-ft walls of snow in temperatures 
hitting minus 30°C. 


Living conditions are unpleasant. Be- 
sides risking frostbite, pulmonary oedema 
and other high-altitude effects, the prospect 
of constantly eating timned food and fruit 
can be very bleak. 


There are few conditions more treacher- 
ous than fresh snow. It conceals the pitfalls 
and crevices and can he very deceptive. 
Ladakh and the Sikkim border (where the 
Tista is in spate each monsoon) are two 
such places, with severe rain adding to the 
danger. 


On marshland, where the soil is un- 
compacted, the laying of the road to avoid 
bogging requires skill and workmanship and 
involves a lot of heartache. A good job can 
be mitigated by a flash flood or a breach in 
a natural lake. The Jammu and Kashmir 
area 1s notorious for its undependable natu- 
ral lakes. These lakes are caused by land- 
slides across the river-bed. The water dams 
but, since the pressure is high, the water 
soon breaks. through the impermanent walls 
of debris and can, in moments, destroy days 
of painstaking labour. Assam, NEFA and the 
Mizo Hills are all areas where water pockets 
pose a big deterrent. 


becoming temporary lumberjacks to clear 
timber, the Border Roads contingents have 
to battle mosquitoes, bleak and dank in- 
fested backwaters, malaria, leeches and dY- 
Sentery along with building the road. AC- 
cording to world statistics, the Border Roads 
do their building at the highest altitude) 
reaching levels of over 15,000 ft at times 
Photographs by BALKRISHAN 
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TAKING TIME OFF. Border Road officer 
Laroya takes stock of the terrain ahead. The 
officers work on location, yet receive very 
few special privileges. 


The only other comparable achievement {s in 
Bolivia, over the Andes! : 


It isn't just building roads that makes 
them special. Only, under those trying con- 
ditions, the roads they build are better, 
wider and more durable than public high- 
ways. This has been compared and proven, 
even though their deadline is always limited. 


GETTING THE FEEL OF THINGS. Border 
Road labour earns up to Rs 10 per day. They 
are gwen few other facilities and arrange- 
ments—food and lodging for both men and 
officers are below par. Short-sighted autho- 
rities have still not realised the enormity of 
their task. These men have also constructed 
“diplomatic” roadways.in Nepal (two main 
highways) and over 1,000 miles in Bhutan. 


A THREE-TON TRUCK convoy coils its way on a Border Road in Ladakh. The BR contin- 
gent has completed 3,000 miles of good roadway in ten years. The 40,000-strong team works 
in the roughest of terrain and weather conditions. Border Road casualties range around 200 


a gear. 


Also, these roads have to support military 
vehicles of all sizes and shapes, so they can- 
not afford to be built shoddily. A five-ton 
lorry, a tank transporter, a gasoline-filled 
truck—it must take them all. 


The Chinese hostility in the sixties and 
their three breaches in the Himalayan wall 
at Aksai Chin (which connects Tibet with 
Sinkiang and was being used by the Chinese 
as a headquarter for feeder roads from their 
military posts), on the Kathmandu-Kodari 
road and the Gilgit-Sinkiang highway, com- 
pelled India to plan out an intricate network 
right across the north-west and north-east 
borders. It was the then limited roadway 
that let us down in the Sino-Indian contlict. 
China already had its roads and was able to 
supply men and material to its front line. 


Now we have perhaps the largest high- 
altitude complex in the world. The BR have 
answered the Chinese-Aksai Chin complex 
with the recently completed Srinagar-Leh 
network. In NEFA the road now goes up as 
far as Se La, connecting it with Tezpur and 
Bomdila. The Srinagar-Leh road goes over 
Dras, the second-coldest place in the world 
(— 60'C), and the Manali-Leh highway at 
Thanglangla (17,582 ft) becomes the high- 
est road in the world. From Leh, feeder 
roads branch into the border concentrations. 
In the Sikkim region the Nathula and Jale- 
pla passes are also accessible by road. 


The "Silk Route" 


Beyond them and below lies a plateau 
alongside the Chumbi valley, where five 
Chinese divisions are supposed to bivouac. 
The concentration is linked with Lhasa 
across Yatung and Shigaste. The run from 
Lhasa however takes a week. 


The Gilgit-Sinkiang highway (built 
partly on Indian territory with Pak conni- 
vance) takes the route of the ancient hill 
traders, who carried merchandise from Gil- 


git to Central Asia across the 15,000-ft-high 
Mintaka Pass. It was called the "silk route". 
Now it is a metalled extension and it car- 
ries, not silk, but arms and ammunition into 
Pakistan. 


In the Poonch area of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, the roads lead right up to the front line. 
Although a good deal is still "kutcha" track, 
heavy vehicles have found it accessible. In 
the Rajasthan desert and over the marshes 
cf the Rann of Kutch, the Border roads have, 
in the past seven years, knitied a complex 
that can carry military hardware right te 
the border of West Pakistan. 


In the present showdown, the strate- 
gic and military value of these roads is 
tremendous. Inadequate road systems are a 
thing of the past. 


On some of the Border Roads, military 
convoys move without break, bringing up 
supplies to the remotest military positions. 
Since this 1s the only link the soldiers on the 
front have with their homes and their peo- 
ple, the Border Roads, after making the 
road, begin the toughest task of all: main- 
tenance. 


A sudden change of troops, an emerg- 
ency convoy, the urgent need for supplies, 
a medical case or an evacuation and the road 
is blocked. The weather is foul and the Air 
Force cannot help. So the Border Roads 
moves into action, come hell or high weather, 
and either the road is cleared or a speedy 
improvisation carried out. It could be any- 
thing: a washed-away bridge, a Jandslide, an 
avalanche, a 30-ton chunk of rock or a broš- 
en-down vehicle jamming the artery. But 
the Border Roads are ready for it. For they 
made that road, those bridges, they bored 
the hole in the rock and pulled the read oux 
of the other end. Many died doing it. 


—Conti 
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IT HAS TO LEAD SOMEWHERE. A BR man walks on the Hin- 
dustan-Tibet Road to check for “weak spots” and “landslide 
areas”. Before the road is finally laid, the route has to be survey- 
ed, the dangerous bits reinforced, bridges constructed and the 


debris cleared. 


Border Road casualties hit somewhere 
around 200 every year. A great price for an 
annual output of 270 miles of road! 


On May 3, 1970, Border Roads completed 
their ten-year proiect: Operation Beacon. 
It signifies 700 miles of road (450 insulated 
with bitumen) across Jammu and Kashmir 
and completion of the Srinagar-Leh road. 


It cost the lives of 20 officers and men 
and Rs 6 lakhs for every kilometre. In the 
Jammu and Kashmir area, Border Roads are 
responsible for keeping the Jammu-Srinagar 
ribbon clear. With Pakistan next door this 
link is vital. But the job is a rough one, be- 
cause the highway passes through unstable 
hill and is prone to unpredictable avalanches 
and "slip zones". Of these, the Nashri slip 
is the worst. A little rain and the crust of 
the híll comes sliding down. The “frozen 
war" of the past five months had the Main- 


tenance Command specially geared for the 
present conflict. 


Ask the men themselves and they are 


Not ready to swap for anything else. Says 
A Border Roads Commander: 


THE MANALI-LEH HIGHWAY is the highest road in the world. 
It touches 17,852 ft at Thanglanga. Border Road men face their 
biggest problems in maintenance. To get a strategic convoy 
through, often they have had to break down 80-ft chunks of snow in 


— 40°C temperature against 120 km. winds, 


“I guess it's a question of achievement. 
As engineers we want to make something. 
To make it, we have to be ready for any 
sacrifice. It becomes an obsession, a battle, 
an absolute total war against the ground. 
You are given an aim, shown the territory 
and told to get there on time." 


“We récce the area, lose men—1in land- 
slide, through accidents, a miscalculation, 
Occasionally to the weather. Sometimes it 
happens even before we have started. But 
gradually we move our ‘dozers’ into position 
and the Pionjar drills begin to hum. The ex- 
plosives begin their work and the dust flies 
and the men shout and, with the precision 
of a military manoeuvre, we hit the ground.” 


And when it’s over and the grey coils 
of road curl through the mountains, it is 2 
testimony to the determination and grit of 
men, who are working at a task where no- 
body gets to cut the ribbon. 


Often, in higher altitudes, the snow- 
drifts choke a road for up to six months. 
During this period, nobody can get through. 
When the snow melts, several patches of the 
road have to be rebuilt. 
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Border Roads have also conducted dip- 
lomatic missions. Over 1,000 miles of road in 
Bhutan have been built by BR. They have 
also constructed two main highways m 
Nepal. 

Border Roads have a financial sanction 
of Rs 20 crores annually. Almost half the 
allotment is consumed by maintenance, BR 
labourers earn up to Rs 10 per day. They are 
given few other facilities, and arrangements 
for food and lodging on the job are far from 
satisfactory. Righteous and  rule-bound 
authorities have even made efforts, xn some 
areas, te curtail the quota of rum, since they 
feel it is an unnecessary luxury! 


A Border Roads commander said it 
wasn't the lack of publicity that irked the 
force, It was the ignorant indulgence of peo- 
ple they met. "They think we are engaged - 
in some sort of vague juvenile game—like 
building sand-castles! We have several civi- 
lian brass come up to make their assess- 
ments. They come with a lot of hoo-ha 
about ‘wasting money”, ‘cutting down on 
frills’ and ‘increasing output’. ; 

“I think it takes about a day for them 
to simmer down and marvel.” 
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The claims of the Mukti Bahini’s achi- 
evements are difficult to verify. Said Colonel 
Osmany, “Up to the end of September we 
had killed’ 25,000 Pakistani Soldiers, sunk 21 
Ships, destroyed over 600 bridges and cul- 
verts and totally dislocated rail, road and 
river communication. You can check up for 
yourself. Few trains run in Bangla Desh 
and shipping in Chalna is non-existent. We 
will soon put Chittagong out of commission,” 


The Indian Institute for Defence Studies 
and Analyses puts the figure of Pakistanis 
killed in Bangla Desh at about 6,000. The 
Pakistan Government's attempts to play 
down the activities of the Mukti Bahini re- 
coil by giving currency to the exaggerated 
claims made by the Free Bangla Desh Radio 
and newspapers published in Calcutta, There 
are however two fairly reliable sources of 
information: Bengali chew (lascars) on ships 
coming from East Pakistan ports and cor- 
respondents of foreign radio, television and 
newspapers who have Sporadically been al- k; 
lowed out of Dacca to see things for them- i E 
Selves. Lascars have confirmed stories of | i 1 
damaged ships. In the third week of Sep- H 
tember the 16,000-ton British tanker Tevior E : 
BANE was seriously damaged at Chalna. Im- Biba fob e RES Eas p, ` 
mediately thereafter another British vessel, E 3 : 1 
the 10,000-ton CHAKDINA was hurt and forced 
to return for repairs to Calcutta. Lascars 
reported seeing two Pakistani Steamers, a 
coastal tanker and many barges lying half- 
submerged in Chalna. On Pakistan's Inde- 
pendence Day (August 14) the OHRMAZO was > 
attacked in Chittagong, Reena ot? 


Dislocation Of Trade 


he Habib OS 2 
Bank, a building housing the World Bank NM 
had one of its floors wrecked and a jute 
Eodown gutted. Bangla Desh Observers in 
India assess that in peacetime transport of 
goods was 38% by rail, 34% by road and 
28% by river, Today rail and Toad is below 
10% of the normal and river transport is 


ole proclaiming the dtLONE VIGIL. Major cantonments have been isolated by the Mukti Bahinz, and the Pakistani 
is cout The Pakist/Army in Bangla Desh, with its stronghold in Jessore, is threatened. The jall of Jessore will mean 
( ngla Desh into a centithe end of Pakistani resistance south of the Padma. Below: In search of new homes, Savage re- 
ectors; por rst pak prisals against the population are continuing and the economy of Bangla Desh is being disrupted. 
ress, eight Pakistani § 

ir strength in the rd 


completely dislocated. Jute which was East 
Pakistan's chief foreign-exchange earner is 
now transported by coolies. Industrial pi 
duction is down by 35% of the normal. Tob- - 
acco down by 40%. Eleven tea plantations 
near the border have closed down; others 
are producing 25% of the normal All this is 
ascribed to the Mukti Bahini which has been 
paid a back-handed compliment by the 
“Pakistan Observer” of Dacca as “a pitiless 
perpetrator of death and destruction... 
creating a sense of unreality with their hit- 
and-run raids and creating an atmosphere 
of chaos and uncertainty”. 


One evidence of the successes of the 
commandos is that they can take parties of 
Indian pressmen and photographers in and 
out of Bangla Desh at will. 


My last appointment was with Bangla 
Desh’s Foreign Minister Khondarkar Mus- 
taque Ahmed. When I arrived in his personal 
assistant’s room I found it full of visitors. 
In one corner a party of Soviet journalists 
was being briefed on the genesis of Bangla 
Desh. They were poring over a map indi- 
cating areas liberated by the Mukti Bahini. 
“How much is under your control? How 
much with the Pakistani Army?” asked the 
interpreter translating the questions. 


“It is very difficult to be precise,” re- 
plied the interpreter. “Where the Pakistani 
Army is present physically they are in con- 
trol. The rest is ours. At night all they con- 
trol are the barracks they sleep in. Qur beys 
avoid direct confrontation with them, They 
have tanks and airplanes. Our beys only 
rifles, hand-grenades, sten and machine guns. 
As soon as we obtain heavy armour we shail 
take them on in the open field. It won't be 
very long now." 


A Different "Jehad" 


The briefing was over. The leader of the 
Soviet party delivered a short speech on 
the ultimate but inevitable victory of demo- 
cratic forces. After much handshaking and 
bowing the Russians took their leave shout- 
ing *Joi Bangla Desh!" 


Khondakar Mushtaque Ahmed is a dap- 
perly dressed man, reputed to be the most 
influential of the cabinet of Bangla Desh. 
When I entered his room he was rolling a 
cigarette for himself. "It is the holy month 
of Ramzan,” I reminded him. “You should be 
fasting." He smiled. "I know and today it is 
Shab-i-Barat" (commemorating the day of 
the Prophet's brief ascent to paradise). But 
during a jehad (holy war) the faithful are 
given dispensation from fasting. This is our 
jehad for liberation.” 


We discussed foreign countries’ reactions 
to the Bangla Desh movement. He took my 
hands in his and said: “My friend, we will 
never forget what India did for us in aur 
hour of trial. We know you are feeding and. 
housing ten million of our people. Free 
Bangla Desh will repay this debi by forging — 
bonds of eternal friendship with India” —— 


“Nations are not known to have very long. 
memories,” I remarked. The Foreign Minis- 
ter was stung to eloquence. “Have the 
Americans forgotten how France helped 
them in their war of independence? We will 
no more forget our gratitude to India than 
learn to jump over our own shadows.” 
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Y friend said, “We will win the war 
because we have a bigger army, more 
planes, ships and submarines than Pakistan.” 
I replied, “We will win the war because we 
are in the right and Pakistan is in the 
wrong.” 


My friend said, “The Mukti Bahini will 
triumph because the Pakistani divisions in 
Bangla Desh have been isolated and our 
army is helping to mop up pockets of resist- 
ance.” I replied, “The Mukti Bahini will 
triumph because it is fighting for freedom; 
the Pakistani Army for repression of free- 
dom. The Mukti Bahini would triumph with 
or without our help because it is in the right 
and the Pakistani Army in the wrong.” 


My friend said, “World opinion will 
swing in our favour as soon as Bangla Desh 
is liberated and has its own sovereign, so- 
cialist, secular, democratic Republic. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success.” I replied, “World 
opinion will swing in our favour when the 
truth about the genocide and the genesis of 
the Bangla Desh liberation movement is 
known to it. Nothing succeeds like the truth.” 


My friend said, “You talk a lot of pop- 
pycock. Only a few months ago you carried 
a banner headline saying: "Pakistan — not 
Enemy but Brother”, read pious homilies 
against going to war against them. Now that 
very brother of yours has become your worst. 
enemy. You are a humbug. You should break 
that reed pen you write with.” 


I replied, “I will do nothing of the sort 
to oblige either you or other stupid people 
of your ilk. I will wage peace as I will wage 
War according to the dictates of my consci- 
ence. And I refuse to poison my mind with 

; hate. Pakistanis are and will ever remain as 


~ 5» much my kinsmen as Kurus were the kins- 


men of the Pandavas. The sermon in the Gita 
on Dharmayudha is not airy metaphysics to 


be read and put out of mind. It is practical 
ethics. And it applies to the present con- 
frontation between us and Pakistan. My 
heart goes out to the hundreds of young 
men both Indian and Pakistani who are 
being killed. And I will join their families 
whether Indian or Pakistani in mourning. 
Nevertheless I will do all I can to help my 
countrymen win this war because I know 
we are in the right.” 


My friend said, “Shut up.” 
I kept on talking. 


heen able to borrow the few copies — 
ihat were smuggled into India. I was - 
among the lucky ones. It is a massive book— __ 
over 800 pages. The autobiographical narra- 
tive is interlarded with verse, anecdote and 
profiles of many of his friends. My chief in- 
terest in the book was to find out why Josh, 
so pampered by Pandit Nehru and Maulana 
Azad, chose to settle in Pakistan. Josh is very 
candid about the episode. Paying a visit to 
relatives in Karachi, the Commissioner Mr 
Naqvi brainwashed him into believing that 
if he stayed on in India, his children would 
become Hindus, grow pigtails, worship idols, 
etc, and bring disgrace to Islam. With this 
came the offer to provide Josh with a house, 
a site for a cinema, promises to raise a loan 
to build one and live comfortably ever after. 
Despite Pandit Nehru’s plea to remain in 
India, Josh went to Pakistan. Of course he 
got no house nor land nor money to build 
his cinema. To feed and clothe his family 
he had to sell his wife’s jewellery and give 
up drinking. He suffered the arrogance of 
petty officials—much worse in Pakistan than 
in India, he assures us. And, worst of all, 
he was denounced by many as an Indian 


* * * 


Pakistani leaders seemed to be in as 
much confusion as their armies. What made 
Yahya Khan talk of 120 million mujahids? 
How come he included 65 million Muslims 
of Bangla Desh amongst the ranks of reli- 
gious warriors on his side when for the last 
ten months they have been fighting against 
him? And Pakistani propagandists' poverty 
of imagination is too pathetic for words! 
They have little. to say beside screaming 
jehad against the infidel, invoking the spirits 
of Saladin, Mohammed Bin Qasim, Moham- 
med Ghazni, exulting over the pillage of Sar- 


nath and other Hindu shrines. Never have I agent. 

heard the name of God, His Prophet and the z s ] 

warrior saint Img. ore: misused to Nojone) canjharboug RN BC 
d d for very long. His candour is so endearing. as 


i H 
buttress an immoral posture! And at the end of the voluminous autobio- 


graphy are whole appendices of love 
affairs. He must have been a most attractive 
man. Just about everyone he met fell for 
him: teenage girls brought up in zenanas, 
burqa-wearing begums, Hindu Devis who 
found themselves in the same rail compart- 
ment; an English lady doctor came to exa- 
mine his fiancee, a reader who travelled all 
the way from Madras to Lucknow to say 
hullo to him, and stayed on to share his bed 
—and many more. Nothing prudish about 
Josh. Heterosexual, loving and being loved 
by young men as much as young ladies, His 
autobiography reminded me of Frank 
Harris’s My Life and Loves. Harris also 
boasted of how irresistible all women of all 
ages found him and how he was the world’s 
greatest performer in bed. Later a friend 
who wrote his life and interviewed many 
ladies named by Harris proved that, while 
young Harris was an incompetent lover, in 
middle age he was totally impotent, Josh is 
a much greater artist than Frank Harris, 
And I suspect a bigger liar. 


* * s 


Living in a city I had almost forgotten 
that the night sky is full of stars and the 
moon changes its shape and the hours of its 
sojourn in the heavens. Now during black- 
out I sit on my balcony and gaze upwards 
from the time Hesperus (the Evening Star 
sacred to lovers) makes its appearance till 
the Great Bear's pointers indicate it is time 
to retire. Through my open window I see the 
belt of the Orion—and at times the Morning 
Star. And how lovely our tracers and flak 
looked as they shot out into the pitch-black 
sky! 


Josh Malihabadi—An Autobiography 


OSH on Josh would have been an Urdu 
best seller both in India and Pakistan. 
But his autobiography has been banned in 
Pakistan and only a privileged few have 


LOOKING AT THEIR & 
PAKISTANI LOOT are * 
officers and jawans of 
the Dogra Regiment. The 
arms and equipment 
were captured during 
the Indian Army’s ope- 
rations at Dera Baba 
Nanak. 
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Abdul Rahim Khan-i-Khanan 


| by V. B. AMAR 


Becember 17, 1971, marked the 415th birth anniversary of Mirza 
“abdul Rahim Mhan-i-Khauan, som of Bairam Khan Khan-i-Khanan- 
Dis life spans the reigns of Akbar and Jehangir, and represents as 
well as refleeis the most creative and healthy impulses of that age in 


gm extraordinary manner. 
| A BDUL Rahim Khan-i-Khanan was a ver- 
, satile person. Apart from being a dis- 
Hinguished general and administrator, he was 
an accomplished poet in Hindi, Persian and 
Sanskrit, a linguist and bibliophile and the 
most munificent patron of contemporary 
Hindi and Persian poets and of fine arts like 
painting and calligraphy. 


He was the epitome of his age, one of 
he most inspiring figures in the entire 
range of Mughal nobility and the greatest 
Advocate and exemplar of Hindu-Musiim 
tural rapprochement. In his person and 
n his deeds, he showed how two great cul- 
res could come close to each other with- 
out coalescing, how they could enrich each 
other without loss of identity and, finally, 
ow they could function, each in its own 

y, in creative, humanist endeavour of the 
highest order. 


His father Bairam Khan had been 
bar's teacher. In gratitude for Bairam 
iKhan’s services and under persuasion of 
Salima Sultan Begum, Akbar launched Ab- 
dul Rahim into his education and career. 
Abdul Rahim became a Mir Arz, then a 
vakil and tutor to Prince Salim. He also 
served Akbar as a Gentral, Provincial Gov- 
fernor and Viceroy. 


Abdul Rahim always earned his new 
appointment and. made a success of each 
assignment. He recovered Gujarat, annexed 
Sind and extended the Mughal dominion to 
@the sea. He also won Khandesh to loyal 
Vassalage through diplomacy and led the 
Mughal advance in the Deccan, conquered 
Ahmednagar and defended against heavy 
odds the Mughal hold in the Deccan for 
" thirty long years Akbar called him 
pKFarzand" (son), "Yar-i-Wafadar" (faithful 
friend) and "Pillar of the State", and grant- 
E. fed the privilege of fixing the feather of the 
M bird Huma on his cap. He also received the 
Wtitle of Khan-i-Khanan (“the Khan of 
| Khans”), the mansab (rank) of Commander 
tof 5,000 with Tuman Togh standards, the 
T Offices of Vikalat, Commander-in-Chiefship 


$ fand control of the Deccan after Danial’s 
1 A í | death. 
E A E 
1 i [3 In the literary field the Khan-i-Khanan 
1 zü translated Babur's Memoirs from Turki 
5 $ i into Persian and compiled a Turki diction- 
; f ý | ary. Abdul Rahim gave “Ambarin Qalam”, 
j q d the famous calligraphist, to the Imperial 
ah, library and his most trusted lieutenant, 


Daulat Khan Lodi, to Prince Danial, The 
Xhan-i-Khanan excelled all of Akbars 
o the strangest governors in making a success of the Em- 
see on men — & 'Peror's liberal policies in ihe provinces, The 
in these days; Mf Pages of Mirat-i-Ahmadi and Ithas Vams 
n Hur, striped de 

shah-en-Shal | 


[16s 
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Bhaskar bear testimony to the Khan-i- 
Khanan’s humane administration. 


During the period of the General’s stay 
in the Deccan Akbar cooled towards him be- 
cause of Prince Murad’s and later Abul 
Fazals accusations. The result was that 
Khan-i-Khanan went unrewarded for his 
victory in 1597 over the Deccan coalition. 
It was Raja Man Singh who got a mansab 
of 7,000, and not Khan-i-Khanan. Akbar 
committed the mistake of saddling this ex- 
traordinary man with princes of no envia- 
ble character. However, the Emperor had 
the wisdom to retain him in the Deccan 
and ignore all suggestions to the contrary. 


Akbar and Khan-i-Khanan resembled 
each other on many points. Both had cour- 
age that defied danger, intellectual curiosi- 
ty, humanity that forgave offenders, catho- 
licity of outlook, keenness in hunt and ob- 
servation of natural objects that delighted, 
capacity that selected right men for mili- 
tary tasks and charm that disarmed argu- 
ment. 


ABDUL RAHIM KHAN-I-KHANAN wes an 
outstanding general, administrator, Hindi 
poet and scholar of Persium amd Sanskrit. 
(Mughal miniature, early 17th century. 
Courtesy; Trustees, Prince of Wales Mus- 
eum, Bombay) 
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Both were influenced by the Bhakti 
and Sufi movements. But Khan-i-Khanan 
left Akbar far behind in culture, humanity 
and versatility. Mirza Abdul Rahim’s cul- 
ture was built on a much wider base, had 
a richer content and was a result of his life- 
long self-study and less public and publi- 
cised contacts with outstanding philoso- 
phers, sufis and dervishes. While both Akbar 
and Khan-i-Khanan respected Hindu cul- 
ture and associated with Hindus, Akbar 
gave offence to orthodox ulema by the 
advertisement of his new tastes. 

Khan-i-Khanan far outshone Akbar in 
charities and in patronage of poets. But it 
was the atmosphere established by Akbar's 
statesmanship and broad toleration that 
made the emergence of a personality like 
Khan-i-Khanan possible. 


Years Of Decline 

With Jehangir’s reign, a regime of in- 
trigue replaced the broad trust of Akbar's 
days. Loyalties became even more personal 
The result was that the Khan-i-Khanan's 
genius did not shine in an equal measure. 
It was Sharif Khan who became Jehangir's 
Prime Minister, and not Khan-i-Khanan, 
who was recalled from the Deccan in the 
face of a storm of exaggerated accusations. 


Khan-i-Khanan was cheated of his 
laurels in 1616-17 by Shahjehan, whose 
revolt later proved a debacle for Khan-i- 
Khanan's family fortunes and fame. 
Khan-i-Khanan's decline had begun already 
with the death of his eldest son, Shah 
Nawaz, in 1619. 

However, in spite of the genius of 
Malik Ambar, his guerilla warfare and his 
Deccan coalitions, Khan-i-Khanan preserv- 
ed the Mughal hold in the Deccan. A dia- 
mond mine, the suppression of Qanauj 
Zamindars and a popular administration at 
Burhanpur were Khan-i-Khanan’s other 
gifts to Jehangir. When Jehangir had been a 
young prince. Khan-i-Khanan taught him 
Turki, Turki folklore and Hindi and had 
evoked in him a curiosity and a critical taste 
in aesthetics, in particular, in painting and 
created in him a fondness for Hindi songs. 


During Prince Khurram’s rebellion 
(1622-25) Mahabat Khan trapped Khan-i- 
Khanan into deserting the Prince aad placed 
him under custody. Later Mahabat Khan had 
his son (Darab Khan) and grandson (Afrasi- 
yab) executed in Bengal as punishment for 
alliance with the rebellious Prince, How- 
ever, Khan-i-Khanan’s reconciliation with 
the Emperor and restoration to his previous 
mansab and titles came as a matter of course, 
when Jehangir decided to punish Mahabat 
Khan in 1626. 

In October 1626, at the ripe old age of 70, 
Khan-i-Khanan accepted the imperial come 
mand to chastise the rebellious Mahabat 
Khan, who had at this time fled to the Dec- 
can, Even though he was physically indis- 
posed, Khan-r-Khanan set out from Lahore 
with a grim resolve to avenge the outraged 
imperial honour and the execution af his 
son and grandson. But illness gripped him on 
the way and his condition worsened at Delhi. 
He died in March 1627, 
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1 A Patron Of Art 


an age of great kings and splendid men, 

Abdul Rabim Khan-i-Khanan was one 
of the greatest. His approach to life was 
rich and varied. He was known proverbially 
for his liberality and love of letters. His lib- 
rary was compared in its day to the greatest 
of all bibliophiles: Mir Ali Sher of Herat. 


Khan-i-Khanan’s generosity to artists, 
writers and musicians is well documented in 
many of the contemporary sources. The 
Ma'asir-i-Rahimi, a book dedicated to him, 
relates the great victories and career of the 
General and mentions the palaces, baths and 
mosques built by him. The library is describ- 
ed as a meeting place of the best scholars 
and men of letters of the age. It contained 
both old manuscripts and new works of con- 
temporary poets, of which 92 are listed. Also 
given are the names of five artists from the 
Khan-i-Khanan’s studio, two illuminators 
and five calligraphists. 


Now little survives of this celebrated lib- 
rary except for a few scattered manuscripts 
and illustrations. Yet enough evidence re- 
mains to show the prodigious output of the 
Khan-i-Khanan’s atelier of painters and the 
emergence of a particular style of work that 
was dictated by his catholicity and taste. 
Some volumes were eventually gifted by the 
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HAN UMAN CARRYING THE DRONAGIRI 
—Mughal illustration of the Persian Rama- 
yana, in the fabulous library of Abdul Rahim 
Se Khanan. The Ramayana, Mahabha- 

2, Hari Vamsa, etc., were translated into 


E da nd illuminated by Mughal scholars 


aai 


Abdul Tabu As 


ie E RES = : An * " a +? 
General to Jehangir. One such is the egi 
site little copy of Yusuf-o-Zuleikha, which 
survives in the Bankipore Library at Patna 
and was valued by Jehangir in his Memoirs 
at 1,000 gold mohurs! 

Another Persian manuscript is the Panj 
Ganj or "Five Treasures" of Maulana Jarni, 
now in the Chester Beatty Library at Dub- 


lin. Originally illustrated onty with gold un- INTERNATIONAL 


wans, it contains later Mughal and marginal MODEL 707 
additions of the Jehangir period. These min- The Hearing Aid using 


ute and delicate representations of birds, 
animals and human figures are the work of 
Mirza Abdul Rahim's painters and bear the 
mannerisms and marked idiosyncrasies ot 
their style. A few pages of a Khamseh are 
now in the Staats-bibliothek in Berlin, where 
the “masterpieces by Sihzad” mentioned in 
the colophon have been replaced by the early 
work of the same painters and bear three 
of their names: Qasim, Nadir and Mushfiq. 
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For our interest, however, the most 
valuable manuscript which survives of this 
atelier is a bound and dated Ramayana set, 
now in the Freer Gallery of Arts, Washing- 
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ton D.C. An important inscription on the fly- SWING 

leaf states that it was commissioned by Ab- APPROX SIZE ee. i 
dul Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, as “a copy of een SMS f Rm ; | 
Akbar's own manuscript"; and that it took AGE GROUP / l | 
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style of work, confirm the existence of a | and canopy | 
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separate studio working under the patron- | B Gniliantty 
finished > 


age of Khan-i-Khanan. : 
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Finally, there are the dispersed pages to 
a Razm Nama or Mahabharata series dated 
1616, where the names of the artists and 
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These late miniatures afford a fascinating 
point of comparison with the rich early 
paintings of the Ramayana: more mannered 
treatment of the landscape and a rarefied 
composition to focus more on the narrative. 
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Rahiman ya chakta gaye, bare chhot 
hoye jaat, 

Narayan hoon ko bhayo bawen angur 
gaat. 
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earth had to turn a dwarf.") 


Chhama baran ko chahiye, chhotan ko 
utpat, 

Ka Rahim Hari ko ghatiyo, jo Bhrigu 
mare laat? 

(The great forgive, the petty make 
mischief, 

Rahim, did Krishna become smaller 


when kicked by Bhrigu?) FASYPHONE 
Rahiman wey ner mar chuke jo kachhu X reatrmbad artia 


1. No connection to be made, 
2 No electücuy ceeded 
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mangan join, 

Un to pehle wey mooe jin mukh niksa£ 
“nain”, 

(“Rahiman, a man virtually dies ere 
begging a favour, 

But the one who refuses him is dead 

aiready.") 
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In Tamil Nadu, the Tondiarpet Beggar 
Home has been expanded, and a Leprosarium 


l'at Ethapur in Salem District is expected to 
| start functioning to look after some of the 


! State's 8,000 lepers. 


Three more leprosy homes for a total of 
750 persons were commissioned in 1970. 


In 1968 the Vriddha Jan Samman Samiti 
(Association to Honour the Aged) engineer- 
ed a plan to wipe out beggary in India 
inside a year. They claimed that the 116 
large towns in India had a total old and 
infirm beggar population of 100,000. Their 
initial investment would be 20 crores, with 
an equal sum to follow. Rs 14 crores would 
be needed for building beggar homes. The 
remaining 6 crores would cover the feeding 
and clothing of the beggars at Rs 50 per 
moníh-per head basis. 


The additional Rs 20 crores would be 
circulated in the cities according to their 
needs. From this point the local Municipal 
bodies would take on the responsibility for 
their “beggars’” welfare. 


The Samiti was upset over these 100,000 
old and infirm beggars who were not cap- 
able of doing anything. 


The scheme never got off the ground. 


So far there has been no sustained effort 
to tackle the problem of beggary. 


NO MUMMY, NO DADDY 


To be successful in the profession, a beggar must have a fertile imagination. 
Each one of them has his own little tale of woe to tell. 


The Hard-Luck Story Beggar. Found at parking lots, traffic intersections, 
cinema houses, bus stops and railway stations. His story: I domt always beg, but 
I have to get home and I have only forty paise. I need sixty more. I feel very em- 
barrassed asking, but it is urgent, can you help me? He also professes eternal gra- 


titude. 


Stop giving them money, says one 
School of thought, and they will stop beg- 
ging. Perhaps. Only there must be an alter- 
native for them to fall back on. Misplaced 
charity is wrong, but arresting beggars and 
cramming them into ill-run, inadequate and 
filthy overcrowded poorhouses is like 
sweeping the muck under the rug. Which is 
fine until it begins to ooze out of the other 
end. 


First, employment opportunities must 
be provided. The diseased and the handi- 
capped should be given priority. Children 
and juvenile delinquents will have to under- 
Eo corrective treatment. 


Oddly enough the crime rate among beg- 
gars is not very high. According to Bombay 
Police records, no more than 5-8% of those 
arrested are beggars. Few beggars have the 
energy or the drive to burgle, accost or 
cheat. In Delhi only 56 beggars were ar- 
rested in 1970 for petty thievery. 


Beggary, it appears, takes a toll of sex. 
It has been established that two of five male 
beggars and one out of five females have 
all but given up sex. Homosexuality is prac- 
tised almost equally, and the male beggar 
feels more comfortable with his own sex. 


Most beggars attribute their status to 
kismat or karma for deeds done in a pre- 
vious life. 


A variation: I am a poor college student. I need forty rupees for my examina- 
tion entrance fees. Can you give me only Re 1. Not more (clever touch). 


The Door-To-Door Beggar. He normally carries a tattered certificate testify- 
ing his character and elaborating on his misfortune. He usually plays dumb, deaf 
or plain stupid. A Delhi survey discovered up to 70% of these people are frauds. 
Many of them work as clerks, peons, office boys, attendants and coolies in the day, 
begging at night to augment their inadequate income. 


The beggars in this category are semi-literate, shabbily dressed and can speak 


‘pidgin’ English. 


The Singer. Usually a woman, a blind person (with companion) or a cripple. 


They are seen in railway compartments, at ceremonies, outside famous monuments, 
at public gatherings and around temples. Their songs talk of God and faith and 
love and fortune. They also abound with blessings for the magnanimous. Most peo- 
ple pay just to stop them singing. 


The woman with suckling child or vividly pregnant. An embodiment of abus- 
ed womanhood, Her story is heart-rending and often filled with tragedy. She has 
been deceived, used and discarded, abandoned and beaten. Her husband is a drunk, 
four of her six children died of starvation. Won’t you spare a coin for her? 


The Child Beggar. The usual refrain of the child beggar is: “Father dead, 
mother dead, nobody, all alone, I am hungry, please give me ten paise.” The child- 
ren are also instructed to touch people's feet, since the veteran beggar knows it 
embarrasses people like hell. 

MEC wounded Soldier. This gentleman beggar is very much in vogue in the 
RE e s. xd tells of his discharge from the forces, his decline to poverty, 
de e in getting a job, his gamy leg, his starving wife and four children. He 

S not beg, he only explains, and leaves the rest to your sense of judgement. 


The Temple Beggar. On religious occasions, outside all Indian temples, beg- 


uM SECUR up in hundreds to receive prasad and paise from the devout. It was 
served that 85% of Indians give food and small change to beggars. 
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EASY MONEY. Little beggars squander 
much of the money they make on gambling. 
There are 115,500 beggars below 14. A blind 
child fetches more money than a cripple, 
a disfigured face an even higher price. 
Adults often deliberately maim childrem to 
enhance their value in the beggar market. 


A bidi is the beggar's main form of re- 
laxation. In Delhi it was found less than 
half (40%) had seen a film. Over 50% had 
never drunk a full glass of milk, and only 
25% had eaten a piece of chicken. Most of 
their money was spent on cards and foot- 
path “chess”, 

Almost 95% beggars had drunk spirits. 

Beggars, as a rule, are not religious. 


The child beggar deserves cur sympathy. 
We have 115,500 of them below 14 years of 
age. Some are children of professional beg- 
gars, others are kidnapped and forced into 
begging; still others have had to run away 
from unhappy homes; worst of all are those 
deliberately maimed and sold. A blind child 
fetches a higher price than a cripple " 
(Rs 500). A hare lip gets the top of the mar- 
ket and a crumped nose next highest, 


Private charity is not the answer. Nor 
is police action the remedy. Of the 5 mililon 
beggars, almost 3 million continue to bez, 
since in large cities i( has become the 
easiest means of livelibood. Calcutta's beggar 
population grows by 1.5% every year. Bom- 
bay, in a decade, has increased from 15,000 1 
beggars to 54,000. Although unemployment í 
is the main cause of their increase, the pub- 
lie must realise that their alms encourage 
beggars. Any assistance they like to offer 
should be through recognised institutions 
rather than individuals. 


time of the 
pray for the 


ESTRIN priesthood has come a 

long way from its days of glory. To- 
day the profession js crippled with an 
alarming shortage. The few priests that are 
left are emaciated by poverty, dissatisfac- 
tion and a slow, deadening frustration. 

There was a time when they command- 

ed the kings of Persia. Then they gave up 
all they had and fled into the wild moun- 
fains rather than forsake their faith. And, 
later, on the Strange shores of India, they 
comforted their homeless flock and braved 
all to keep their sacred fire burning. 


This present-day decline in status is 
part of the general decline of all religion. 
In spite of this, there are Parsi priests who 
are widely respected for their learning 
and their exemplary character, fulfilling 
the conditions of priesthood laid down in the 
ancient Vendidad (see alongside): 
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by BACHI J. KARKARIA 
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eepers Of The Sacred Flame 


What does it mean to be a Zoroastrian priest? What are his duties? ey 
have the standards of the priesthood declined so alarmingly? The secon 
article in our series on the priestly profession. 
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sacred knowledge can become a priest. 
He has to be born in a priestly family. 
Priesthood was made hereditary so that, 
right from the very beginning, a boy would 
be raised in the traditions of moral and phy- 
sical purity essential for his profession. 
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All Zoroastrians are by birth divided 
into two classes: Athornan or Athravan 
(priestly class) and Behdin (nonpriests). 


In ancient Iran there were four guilds: 
(a) Athravan, (b) soldiers, (c) farmers and 
merchants and (d) artisans. When the Zoro- 


But not anyone with the thirst for 


between 716 AD. and 936 ADJ, the last 
three guilds merged and came to be known 
collectively as Behdin (those of the good 
religion). 


Every Zoroastrian child is initiated into 
the faith with the Navjote (new worship- 
per God) ceremony. Then most boys 
of Athornan families, between the ages of 
12 and 18 (before puberty), go through the 
Navar ceremony, regardless of whether they 
want to become professional priests or not 
The Navar course takes six years of study 
and the ceremony a month. Navar was 
originally Nao-bar or “new carrier of pre- 
sents or offerings"—th at is, offerings of 
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astrians fled to India (the date varies 


THE THREE GRADES OF FIRE 


F'RE temples are graded according to the type of fire they contain in their 
sanctum sanctorum. The fire, in turn, is graded according to the number of 
fires which have been brought together to form it. There are three types: 


ATASH BEHRAM. In ancient Persia, this was the royal chapel. It contains 
the first-grade fire and is the most venerated. When the Atash Behram is to be 
consecrated, 16 types of fire are collected and jo:ed. together. They are fires from 
a burning corpse, from the workshops of a dyer, potter, brick-maker, goldsmith 
or alchemist, ironsmith, armourer, baker, brewer, distiller or idol-worshipper, 
from the homes of a king or any other ruler, shepherd, ascetic, soldier or traveller, 
and any Zoroastrian—both priest or layman—fire from a mint and from atmos- 
pheric electricity (lightning). 


The- fire is collected from these places in a ritualistic manner, For instance, 
the fire brought from the burning corpse is fed with fuel and placed on ground 
open to breeze. By its side, ın the winglward direction and about a foot away, 
is placed a heap of sandalwood, frankincense and other fragrant and easily com- 
bustible material. The heat and blaze, carried by the wind, ignite the heap. 
91 such successive heaps are thus lit and the 91st fire is the one fit for use. The 
remaining heaps are allowed to extinguish themselves. The other 15 fires are 
similarly collected, but the number of heaps varies. Prayers and rituals are per- 
formed over these 16 "final" fires. Then, on a specified day, all 16 duly purified 
fires are put together in one large consecrated censer. This censer is carried to the 
sanctum sanctorum of the new Atash Behram and ceremoniously “enthroned”. 


The entire consecration ceremony can last up to a year. The main difficulty 
is in collecting the lightning fire. The sacred fire, Iranshah, in the highly venerated 
Atash Behram of Udvada has been continuously burning for 1,251 years. Nairyo- 
shang Dhaval, the priest who originally consecrated it in Sanjan (now in Gujarat), 
was a man of great purity and spiritual power. It is believed that Ahura Mazda 
came to him in a dream and told him to pray for nine days. On the ninth day 
He sent down his heavenly fire in the form of a stroke of lightning. This fire 
was carried from place to place and, on October 20, 1742, was finally “enthroned” 
at Udvada. It is tended by nine priestly families, who have been its sole hereditary 
guardians from the time of its consecration in Sanjan. Miraculous powers are 
attributed to this Atash Behram. 


ATASH ADARAN. This is the second type of fire temple containing the 
second-grade fire. This fire is made up of only four different kinds of fire; from 
the houses of a Zoroastrian priest, soldier, farmer and merchant, manufacturer 
or artisan. These fires are purified, consecrated, united and consecrated again. In 
its early history the Adaran served as the commoners’ place of worship. 


ATASH DADGAH. This temple contains the third-grade fire. This is the 
ordinary fire of a household. There is no special process for its collection or 
purification. The main ceremony is the consecration of the temple. The Dadgah 


was formerly the tribunal of justice and therefore also referred to as the Dar-i- 
Meher or Court of Mithra. 


s Tending of the fire or “boi” varies with the grade of fire. For instance, in 

e Atash Behram and Atash Adaran, this ceremony is repeated in each of the five 
pats. (In the Atash Behram, six pieces of sandalwood are placed, arranged in 
he form of a throne or machi. In the Adaran and Dadgah fewer pieces of sandal- 
yee ete used.) In the Dadgah, even Behdins and women can feed the fire. 
as ash Behram must have a Dastur, Panthaki and Mobeds. An Adaran only has 

e last two ranks. What is important is that the fire ts kept continuously atight. 


Today, the Indian word, Agiari, is commonly used to denote all three types 


of fire temple. Temples are financed by their original endowments and managed 
by trustees, 


J. D. 


E ks s s 


DWARFED BY -A STONE ASSYRIAN 
WINGED BULL (a popular symbol of old 
Persia) stands Ervad Jal Bajan, a Bombay 
Panthaki. He wears the ceremonial fully 
white garb of the priest: over his "sudreh" 
and pyjamas, a long muslin robe (jama) 
tied at the waist with a broad band (pich- 
hori). His head is always covered with a 
turban (paghri). A priest earns anything 
from Rs 60 to Rs 600 a month, 


prayer, rites and sacred objects to the Deity. 
The Navar ceremony is performed in three 
stages: 


CS ene 


a) Bareshnum ts a ritualistic purifica- 
tion which includes nine days of retreat. 
The ritual has to be gone through twice; 


CP aed 


b) Gewra, performed by the two priests 
who initiate the candidate. The Gewra lasts 
for six days and consists of the priests recit- 
ing the Yasna prayers on alternate days 
with the accompanying ritual and keeping 


Photographs by N. K. LALI 


nightlong vigil. During this time, the candi- 
date passes his time in meditation and pray- 
ers during each of the five "Gahs" 
(watches) of the day, says grace and carries 
out other observances at meals. He should 
not come into contact with a non-Zoroas- 
trian; 
c) Initiation: The candidate has a ritua- 
listic bath in the morning, wears a new set 
of white clothes and a white turban which - 
is the insignia of priesthood and carries in 
his right hand the gurz, an ox-headed — 
mace, (The Angel Mithra, the deity 
light, justice and truth, is represented in the — 
Avesta—the “Bible” of Zoroastrianism—as 
carrying this mace to strike over the heads 
of evil powers.) The initiate goes tu a 
special part of the temple, and either of the 


—Continued 
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two Gewra priests asks the assembly of 
priests, relatives and friends: “Gentlemen of 
this gathering (Anjuman), does it please 
you that this candidate be initiated?” 
After a few seconds, taking the silence as 
assent, the head priest nods. (Usual- 
ly, all the Priests of the town 
for this Occasion and 

token gift.) The candidate then 


“enthroned” in 
brations. 


performs various ceremonies for four days, 
eating only one meal and drinking water 
just once a day. The Navar is symbolic of 
self-abnegation, self-denial and self-renun- 
ciation. It qualifies the initiate for perform- 
ing liturgical ritual outside the sanctum 
sanctorum. of the fire temple. If he wishes 
to become a Yozdathragar or "purifier", he 
is further instructed for a year in the ritual 
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oblong piece of muslin covering his nose 
and mouth) so as not to pollute the sacred 
fire with his breath. The shawl is an insig- 
nia of high office and is often given to 
i priests by the laity as a token of respect. 


In India there are two major groups of - 
Parsis: Shahenshahi and Qadimi, The: dif- 


ference lies mainly in the calendars they 
follow and a very slight variation in the 
language of certain prayers. How did this 
division come about? The Iranian version 
of the leap year was the Kabiseh—after 
every 120 years an extra month was added 
~ to the calendar. Many years after the Parsis 
had left Iran, an Iranian gentleman named 


Dr FIROZE KOTWAL, Principal, M.F. Cama Athornan Institute. There is another similar 
institution in Bombay, the Athornan Boarding Madressa founded in 1919 at Dadar. Right: 
Reading the Vendidad, an ancient tome which lays down the rules of purity and Zarathush- 
tra's concept of the good priest. . 


A PRIEST IS MADE 


OU cross the noisy, crowded, sweaty Andheri suburban station. Go past a 

a group of scruffy children licking ice lollies in violent hues of pink and 

green, and drive through a massive concrete archway, up a path flanked by mango 

groves. Voila, you are in a different verdant world where butterflies and mos- 

quitoes flit and eager, well-scrubbed boys, with all the seriousness of intonating 

the Holy Writ, sit cross-legged and read from the Vendidad, an ancient tome 
almost as big as themselves. 


This is the M. F. Cama Athornan Institute, one of the very few institutions 
of Zoroastrian religious education in the country. it was founded in 1923 and 
shifted from its temporary home ın Jogeshwart to tts present rolling grounds 
in 1929. The founder gave Rs 25 lakhs which has now grown to Rs 40 lakhs. 
The Institute is not aided by any other funds, “In fact, we give donations to others.” 


Boys of priestly families come to this school after their Navjote ceremony. 
They are all boarders, “We take no day scholars here,” says Dr Firoze Kotwal, the 
Principal, who looks as though he had stepped out of the Court of Cyrus the Great. 
“Discipline is the most important factor and we don't want our efforts nullified 
every day when the boys go home.” The students are given secular education 
in English medium and religious education in the original language of the Scrip- 
tures—Avesta is the book, the prayer and the language. (Today, the prayers ate 
in both Avesta and Pahalvi, a later language used in Sassanian times into which 
the original Avestan texts were translated for the benefit of the laity.) 


At first there were 35 boys, a number which grew to 78. Attendance has 
now slumped to an alarming 42. There are 13 teachers including the Principal, 
Superintendent and part-time masters for music and P.T. 

„The boy with a poor memory cawt stay here long. Students have to learn 
their Navar prayers by heart. (The boys learn to read the Martab prayers fluently 
and fuily understand them. This takes a year.) 

For the Navar, the boy must learn: 

(a) Yazishna: Consisting of 72 chapters, rituals for the living and the dead; 
(b) Vendidad: 22 chapters which lay down the rules of purity, hygiene and 

Zarathushtra’s concept of the good priest; and 
(c) Visperad: 23 chapters containing ceremonies for very special occasions, such 

as i last day of the Navar ceremony and the Gahambar six seasonal festi- 

vals). 


: Unfortunately a very small percentage of the boys who go through this schoot 
choose priesthood as their vocation. 


J. D. 


————— à 
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Jamasp Vilayati (Vilayat was Iran for the 
Parsi settlers in India), who came to India . 
in 1721, found that the Zoroastrian calendar 
of India did not coincide with the one being 
followed back home. This was because the 
Indian settlers had observed the Kabiseh, 
whereas the Iranians had not been able to 
do so. The controversy having arisen. some 


ASH FROM THE SACRED FIRE is brought 
in a long-handled spoon ("chamach") and 
the devotee dabs a pinch of it on her head 
and threat. In return, she will give a piece 
of sandalwood and a few coins tu token nay- 
ment (“bot”) to the priest jor tending the 
sacred fire. The cloth tied over the priest's 
mouth is called a “padan” 


adopted the calendar in use in Iran (with- 
out the Kabiseh) and were called Qadimi 
(ancient) and some followed the new and 
were called Shahenshahi (of the kings—the 
present Zoroastrian calendar dates back to 
the ascension of King Yazdgard Sheriyar, 
the last Zoroastrian king of Persia), 


There is little difference between the 
ordination of Qadimi and Shahensbahi 
priests and the present shortage has led to 
the dissolution of old barriers. It is now 
quite common for a Qadimi priest to practise 
in a Shahenshahi Agiari and vice verst. 


At the top of the Zoroastrian hierarchy 
of priesthood is the Dastur (one who helps 
those in need of advice). He is the High 
Priest of the Atash Behram or first-grade 
fire temple. (See Box on Page 13). There are 
eight Atash Behrams in India of which three 
are Qadimi. The most venerated is the one 
at Udvada because it contains the “Iran- 
shah” the oldest sacred fire in India. There 


~-Continued 
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‘rat and four in Bombay. There is no com- 
mon Chief High Priest. The Dasturship is 
hereditary and, in case there is no son, the 
mantle falls on the nearest male relative 
of the next generation. (The Parsi priest- 
hood 1s exclusively male). If there is no 
male relative, some other qualified and 
fearned priest is appoirted by the Anjuman 
(as in the case of tbe Atash Behrams of 
Udvada, Navsari and Surat) or by the Trust- 
ees (as in the case of Bombay). He may be 
one of the Panthakis already attached to the 
Atash Behram or an outsider. (Dastur Dr 
Khurshed Dabu of the Wadiaji’s Atash 
Behram, Bombay, was not a hereditary Das- 
tur, but was appointed by the Trustees on 
the merit of his scholarship and venera- 
bility.) 

Second in the priestly order is the Pan- 
thaki, who caters fo the religious needs of 
the Behdin families of his Panthak or parish. 
The Panthak is hereditary, but not always 
geographical. 


Aiding the Panthaki in his tasks is the 
Mobed (Iranian "magupat" or magi). Their 
counterparts in ancient Persia lived mo- 
nastic, celibate lives. (Now celibacy is not to 
be found among any of the Parsi priestly 
orders anywhere.) They advised royalty and 
tutored the princes. The Panthaki's func- 
ton is usually supervisory. It is the Mobed 
who performs the "kriya" or rituals for tbe 
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Behdin. These rituals may be for the souls 
of the dead, or to bless the living, or in 
thanksgiving. In addition, the Mobed must 
clean the temple, and clean, purify and con- 
secrate ritualistically the objects used in 
different ceremonies as well as the places 
where these ceremonies are performed. He 
also tends the sacred fire. The Mobed, how- 
ever, is the lowest-paid priest and depends 
on the generosity—or lack of it—of the Pan- 
thaki for his earnings. This has Jed to a lot 
of dissatisfaction in the ranks. A Panthaki's 
view is somewhat different: “Like labour in 
industry, today is the day of the Mobed. He 


dictates the terms." 


God And Mammon 


Although he cannot serve both God and 
Mammon, the priest must make ends meet. 
There is no standardisation of emoluments. 
The Dastur is paid by the Trust which man- 
ages his Atash Behram and earns a little— 
or a lot—extra by performing certain cere- 
monies. The Panthaki depends on the Beh- 
dins' payment for performing their rituals. 
In practice, however, it is often the Panthaki 
who calls the tune. A fact illustrated by the 
following, not entirely mythical, story: A 
priest, who was performing the rituals for 
the soul of a dead man, came to his widow 
one morning and said, “Shirinbaiji, last 
night your beloved Hormusji came to me in 
a dream and said, T have only this much 
space between me and Bahisht (heaven), 


so ask my Shirin to give you a silver lad- 
der and a golden rope to reach there'." How- 
ever more priests pray than they prey. 


No generalisation is possible on the 
average income of the Parsi priest. One may 
earn Rs 60 a month, another Rs 600. His 
earnings are mainly from kriya. How 
many he performs varies from month to 
month and he does not always get the same 
payment for the same ceremony. (The word 
used for "payment" is Ashodad—gift to 
a holy man). A rich family wil pay 
more, a poor one according to its means. 


The payment includes the cost of san- 
dalwood, fruit, flowers and other cere- 
monial “goods”—all dragged up by the spi- 
ralling price line. A priest will never ques- 
tion what is given to him for performing 
weddings and Navjotes. He accepts it as 
diksha. (For weddings, the ashirvad-giving 
Dasturs are usually paid at least Rs 11.) But 
his instinct for survival insists that he fix 
beforehand the price for any other ceremony 
he performs. Simple ceremonies have a 
lower limit, ranging from Rs 10 to Rs 21. 
More complicated and longer ones demand a 
minimum of around Rs 50. The peak earning 
time is the Muktad, when prayers are said 
for the dead (during the last eleven and 
first six days of the Parsi year) during 
which a priest can earn anything from 
Rs 300 to Rs 1,000. Because of the shortage 
of priests, boys who have gone through the 
Navar ceremony, but are in lay professions, 
also come to the temple and recite the Muk- 
tad prayers, thus earning a comfortable 
bonus. However, there is no standard pay- 
ment for any ceremony and rates vary very 
greatly from priest to priest, town to town 
and season to season—Muktad time being 
the most expensive. 

An additional source of income is the 
token payment made by visitors to the fire 
temple (non-Zoroastrians are not permit- 
ted since they have not carried out the con- 
ditions of purity which are necessary before 
entering). This payment, together with 
sandalwood for the fire, is placed in the 
*chamach" or long-handled spoon by the de- 
votee who takes a pinch of the sacred ash 
from it and dabs it on his forehead and 
throat. The payment, boi, is for the priest's 
tending of the fire. The ritual (also called 
boi) of keeping the fire burning day and 
night differs with the grade of temple. The 
boi money is collected in a general kitty 
and then shared equally. 


Problems 


If "boom" periods like the Muktad 
came oftener in the year, today's acute pro- 
blem of a crippling shortage of worthy 
priests would have been avoided. Shaw's 
dictum on school teachers holds equally true 
here, “Those who can, do; those who can't, 
become priests." According to Dr Dastur 
Hormazdyar Mirza, High Priest of the Ud- 
vada Atash Behram and Professor of Avesta 
Pahelvi, Bombay University, the standard of 
Parsi priesthood today is deplorably low. 
Now, only those who can't get any other job 
become priests. Dr Mirza feels that selective 
recruitment to priesthood is the real wa 
out. Novitiates must be taught — 
history and significance of rituals rather 
than just their mechanical performance. 
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students take up priesthood as their profes- 
sion. Dastur Dr Khurshed Dabu goes fur- 
ther. He says: “If there isn’t a radical im- 
provement, we shall have to initiate Beh- 
dins and allow them to perform religious 
ceremonies"—a measure all the more revo- 
lutionary, coming as it does from a priest 
regarded as the most conservative of them 
all. Finding the ceremonies expensive and 
fewer good priests to perform them, Beh- 
dins have already begun to say what pray- 
ers they can themselves. 


Another factor of degeneration has been 
the rift between the traditionalists, who 
want to preserve the status quo, and the re- 
formists, who want to “restore” the religion 
to a hypothetical original state by cutting 
down drastically on rituals, There has also 
been conflict around the admission of con- 
verts and intermarriage. Dastur Framroze 
Bode, who spends a large part of his time 
lecturing abroad, even consecrates mixed 
marriages and is generally ultra-extremist 
',jn his unorthodoxy. 


Irrelevant? 


Besides, there is no central governing 
body which, in case of a controversy, could 
meet and take a decision which is binding 
on priesthood. Differences can only be air- 
ed—not settled—in public meetings and in 
the Parsi Press. All fire temples are auto- 
nomous and not subject to external deci- 
sions. But what is, perhaps, most frustrat- 
ing for priests is the general disregard for 
their professicn. Says a priest: “Nowadays 
people who come (fo us for advice come 
with their minds already made up. What 
the Avesta or we say would matter only in- 
sofar as it corresponds with their decision. 
People consider us quite irrelevant.” 


Ervad Jal Bajan, a J.P. and a Bombay 
Panthaki, puts the blame squarely on the 
priest: “No one wants the ascetic life any 
more. The rigid principles which once 
directed every action of a priest simply 
do not exist. I know of priests who come to 
the Agiari carrying their paghri in a box— 
they are ashamed of this once-proud symbol 
—put it on before they enter, say their pray- 
ers, take it off again, part their hair, tuck 

' their shirts into their trousers and Eo out. 
Priesthood was not meant to be part-time. 
Priests had to have a purity of mind. Their 
thoughts and body were equally disciplined 
Their heads were always covered, they 
never ate food cooked by a non-Zoroastrian. 
But who bothers now! No one observes 
these rules except those who practise in 
Atash Behrams. And with the present short- 
age we can't be choosy. The calibre is gone." 


Dr Firoze Kotwal, Principal of the M. F. 
Cama Athornan Institute, Bombay, despairs: 
“Today it would be difficult to find a man 
who has become a priest in answer to an 
inner calling. Rarely do we Come across a 
Priest who commands respect and himself 
deeply believes in the supreme—sometimes 
even Supernatural--power of our prayers 
Now religion, too, 1as become commercial- 
ised. The laity is alio to blame. They attach 
more importance tu the quality of ceremo- 
nial foods than to the sincerity of the pray- 
ers. If the honest, steadfast, faithful, pure 


RUE bn) become altogether extinct, 
s & will have to be done.” And done 


PII 


3 eA 2 
Dr DASTUR HORMAZDYAR MIRZA performs a Navjote ceremony, which initiates a Parsi 
child into the religion. Dr Mirza is the High Priest of the Atash Behram at Udvada and ts 
a post-graduate teacher of Avesta Pahelvi at Bombay University. He belongs to one of the 
nine priestly families who alone can tend the most holy fire, the Iranshah, which is enthron- 
ed in the Udvada Atash Behram. Sons of these families have performed this honoured duty 
ever since the fire was consecrated, over twelve centuries ago. 


with beard) blesses the bride and greant 
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India’s first train steamed out 
of Bombay's Mori Bunder in 

1953. Today India has the larg- 
est network of railways in Asia. 
Even the remotest village is 
within 30 kilometres of a rail- 
way line. Our trains carry more 
people than any other railway 
system in the world. 


by JAGJIT SINGH 


BOUT two decades ago, when I was on 

a study tour of the British Railways, 
my statistician friend Prof. G. A. Bernard 
of Imperial College, London, showed me one 
day a newspaper headline “British Railways 
lose £200 million during the year” and en- 
quired how much was the annual loss on 
our railways. When I told him that Indian 
Railways made a profit of Rs 150 million 
per annum, he felt that my study tour of 
the British Railways was a fine illustration 
of carrying coal to Newcastle! 


Such unsolicited compliments were paid 
to Indian railwaymen simply because ours 
was almost the only major railway system 
in the world that earned its keep. The World 
Bank teams from abroad applauded our 
performance and Ministers within the coun- 
try looked for railwaymen to head the new- 
ly emerging public sector organisations like 

* Hindustan Steel. 


Sometimes this pronounced preference 
for railwaymen provoked a reaction not un- 
like that in the Greek citizen who voted 
against Alcibiades merely because he was 
tired of hearing his praise. It was some such 
malice that provoked the comment made 
soon after G. Pande, the celebrated railway 
engineer, became Chairman, HSL, that he 
had better rechristen Hindustan Steel (Pri- 
vate) Limited, as it was then called, to 
Hindustan Railway Public Unlimited, 


Railway Week is being celebrated from 
April 10—16 


Alas! Railwaymen are no longer the envy 
of any managerial elite. The salt has lost its 
savour because Indian Railways have gone 
in the red. Indian Railways are in a mess. 


But let me first clear the air by defin- 

ing more precisely the measure of railways' 
"mess". The mess the railways have made 
is simply that for the past few years they 
-have been incurring deficits, which even 
though only “technical” have become for 
the railwaymen as well as their country- 
men virtually a trauma. -I have deliberately 
called the railway deficits technical because 
they are not really losses as we understand 
the term—at any rate not as yet! They are 
merely losses of profits which might have 
accrued but have not. And this is quite a 
different thing. The paradox is due to a 
peculiar feature of railway capital which 
is all loan and no equity. 


Since railways have no e i 
a quity capital, 
they treat interest or “dividend” on their 
gapital-at-charge at a rate fixed by Parlia- 
ment as "cost", But if like other public 
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SUBURBAN TRAINS carry three million passengers every working day. The bulk of them 
travel third-class. Below: Her Daddy drives the big train. Before Independence the railway 
system was disorganised, with 42 separate administrative units. These were reorganised into 
nine zones for more efficient operation. 


Dilip Banerjee 


N 


‘WHO NEEDS A ROOF OVER HIS HEAD? Overcrowding, specially on the trunk routes, 


is a major problem. During 1970-71, 195. additional. trains were introduced. Passenger traffic 


has grown at a faster rate than the population. 


sector. undertakings, half the Railways’ 
capital-at-charge were treated as equity, and 
the remaining half loan, requiring interest 
payment at the same rate as now, the net 
profit of the Railways during the last five 
years of “technical” deficits would still be 
Rs 37 crores per annum as against Rs 70 
crores per annum during the preceding five- 
year period. 


Judged by the criteria applicable to 
other public sector undertakings, the Rail- 
ways are even now a profit-making concern. 
It has therefore been suggested that this 
fact of railway accounts be availed of to 
conjure away the deficits. The suggestion 
may help improve the Railways’ image, But 
it will not alter the real situation—namely, 


\ that Railways have regressed below the 
| profitability threshold hallowed by decades 


of their tradition. 


The Railways’ "official" reason for the 
regression is the undeniable fact that, while 
costs of coal, oil, electricity, steel, cement 
and staff have increased since 1950 by 153, 
94, 100, 199, 136 and 171 per cents respective- ` 
ly, fares and freights have increased “only” 
by 69 per cent. The obvious inference is 
that, had they been allowed to raise their 
prices as much as their costs have risen, all 
would have been well with their budgets, 
though not with those of their clients. It is 


the sort of easy way out everybody tries to 
adopt in times of inflation only to make 
the inflationary spiral all the more vicious. 


If such viciousness is to be curbed, 
organisations, like Alice in Wonderland, 
must run faster and faster merely to stay 
in the same place! This is an obligation our 
Railways have not performed as fully as 
they might have. Had they been sufficiently 
innovative in altering their traditional 
operating, maintenance, purchase and other 
practices as well as alert enough to rectify, 
while there was still time, some earlier 
mistakes of planning, such as mixing up two 
incompatible types of wagon couplers, they 
could have countered the inflationary pres- 
sures, to which they have been exposed, 
much better than they have actually done. 
After all, a few of the zonal railways, which 
managed to bring about a sufficient degree 
of innovation in their methods of working, 
did succeed in neutralising all the adverse 
effects of rising costs and even improving 
their profitability. Cases in point are the 
recent experiences of North East Frontier 
and South Eastern Railways. 


The former faced all of a sudden a new 
situation as a result of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between India and Pakistan in Sep- 
tember 1965. By resort to a novel stratagem 
of running two pairs of passenger trains 


Know Your Railways 


Indian Railways are the largest 
network in Asia and the second largest 
in the world under a single manage- 
ment, next only to the Soviet Rail- 
ways. 

With an investment of nearly Rs 
4,000 crores, they are the largest public 
undertaking in the country. 


Indian Railways have 59,756 kilo- 
metres of broad-gauge lines—49 per 
cent of the total—and carry 71 per 
cent of the total passenger and 84 per 
cent of the total goods traffic. 


Indian Railways earn more than 
Rs 150 crores annually. 


They are also the largest single 
employer in the country. Nearly 14 
Jakh men and women are on their pay- 
roll. 


Indian Railways own 11,300 loco- 
motives, 34,700 coaching vehicles and 
387,000- wagons. 

Indian Railways run about 10,800 
trains daily to serve over 7,000 sta- 
tions. 


Sixty-four lakh passengers, i.e. 
more than 1 per cent of the entire In- 
dian population, travel by train every 
day, 


About 5.7 lakh tonnes of goods are 
transported by the Railways daily. - 
About 36,000 wagons are loaded every 
day. 

The Railways purchase over Rs 87 
lakhs worth of stores and equipment 
daily. 

Diesel traction, which was almost 
unknown in India before Independ- 
ence, now covers over 20,000 kms. 


Electric traction covers more than 3,500 
kms. 


The fastest train in India Is the 
Rajdhani Express, which travels at 
126 kmph, covering the 1,445 km be- 
tween Delhi and Howrah in about 17 
hours. 


India is now exporting rolling 
stock and railway equipment to a num- 
ber of countries including Hungary, 
Poland, New Zealand, Iran, Turkey, 
Burma, Ceylon, Thailand, Korea, 


Malaysia, the Sudan, Nigeria and East 
Africa. 


THE "RED" YEARS (in millions) 


of the red. 
1965-66 — 1966-67 — 1967-68 — 1968.69 1969.70 1970-71 1971-72 1912-73 
i R G Receipts) z (Revised) (Estimated) 
evenue (Gross Receipts 337.6 1690.0 8183.6 8990.7 9516 
; : 0 —— 10066. 

Working Expenses 5989.2 6548.8 7083.6 1562.6 8050.4 dde ere ere 

Net Revenue 1344 — 1141.2 — 11000 14981 14656 1447.3 1612.3 s 
Dividend to General Revenues 1162.8 ^ 13229 ^ 14153 15967 1563.9 1645.7 1521. A 
Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) +1856 —1827 —3153 Lise or ap m ES 1597.0 
Operating Ratio 79.5 83.2 84.7 82.5 83.0 842 ue qs 
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coupled together and some other supporting 
innovations, it not only broke the blockade 
of our eastern region imposed by Pakistan's 
closure of our two alternative routes of sup- 
ply but also improved its freight earnings 
by 33 per cent in barely six months of its 
new style of working. 


The results of remodelling the Rail- 
ways' pread-and-butter operations on the 
South Eastern were even more spectacular, 
although it took much longer to bring them 
about. Indeed, that Railway made history by 
improving its profitability every year in 
suecession during the three-year period 
1966-67 to 1968-69 despite increasing costs 
of men and materials. It could do so because 
1t had discovered that a close study in the 
field by handpicked officers and supervisors 
of some of the more crucial railway oper- 
ations, like marshalling of goods trains or 
testing their break power in railway yards 
and the like, almost always suggests new 
ways of performing them whereby men's 
productivity increases while their fatigue 
decreases. 


If on-the-spot studies of Railways’ basic 
operations are so rewarding, why then have 
our Railways not adopted so simple a 
remedy all over their system to wipe out 
the deficits? The answer is that an innova- 
tor who wishes to alter traditional practices 
is an iconoclast hated by the Establishment. 
The Establishment hate him because they 
are usually too inert to take the trouble of 
deciding whether the particular icon he is 
out to demolish needs to be preserved or 
not, 


Such decisions are not easy to make un- 
less someone at the top is ruthless enough 
to make a sternly objective appraisal. But, 
as in actual practice objectivity is the last 
thing most of us really desire or seek, the 
difficulty of taking a decision is infinitely 
compounded. As Mill said long ago, while 


between Bombay and Kalyan. 


India's First Public Railway — 1853 


On a warm, sultry Saturday 
afternoon in April 1853, the people of 
Bombay turned out in large numbers 
at Bori Bunder to get a glimpse of 
India’s first train. The day was de- 
clared a public holiday. Exactly at 
half past three the artillery at Fort St 
George boomed a salute and the Gov- 
ernor’s band—occupying one of the 
train carriages—struck up the Na- 
tional Anthem and the train went 
majestically along the lines. 


The idea of a railway line to con- 
nect Bombay with Thana, Kalyan and 
_the Thull and Bhore Ghats first_oc- 
curred to George Clark, the Chief 


| enc ee 


ideas illumine, interests only befog. Un- 
fortunately, most of us have only interests 
to cultivate, not ideas to promote. Conse- 
quently the partisan fights that a putative 
innovator provokes often make his object- 
ive appraisal all but impossible, so that the 
status quo continues to prevail. A classical 
case of such partisan befogging is that of 
the Suri transmission. M. M. Suri, its au- 
thor, became a stormy petrel of a contro- 
versy that is still as unresolved as it was 


Lines Which Lose Rs Seven Crores A Year 


There are 77 uneconomic lines in 
the Indian Railways—10 broad gauge, 
26 metre gauge and 41 narrow gauge. 
Western Railway has the largest num- 
ber of such lines, 31. Southern Rail- 
way has 14 and Northern Railway 8. 
Out of the 77 lines, the eight lines 
shown in the table account for the 
major portion of the losses—69%. 


On a conservative estimate the 
total annual loss is Rs 7.13 crores, In 
1969-70 the Satpura Railway alone 
made a loss of Rs 7.97 crores. Measures 
to minimise losses include control on 
the strength of the staff and the num- 
ber of trains run, prevention of ticket- 
less travel, improvised goods sheds and 
better connections with main lines. 


cu rU i T 


Line 


Capital Length Loss 
(in lakhs) kms 1969-70 
Rs including 

interest 


(in lakhs) 


———————————————————————————————————— 


Gwalior-Shivpuri (CR) 
Gwalior-Sheopur Kalan (CR) 
Barasat-Hasnabad (ER) 
Darjeeling-Himalayan (NEFR) 
Tezpur-Rangapara North (NEFR) 
Mettupalayam-Ootacamund (SR) 
Bangalore City-Bangarapet (SR) 
Satpura Railway (SER) 


€o -3 O C» » C5 bo — 


39.40 119.8 6.67 
65.79 200.0 10.37 
263.52 52.8 23.32 
111.90 87.5 14.79 
10.62 27.0 6.24 
95.12 45.9 23.66 
49.60 156.7 15.75 
512.85 1007.3 191.00 
2A eS ee ni 
1148.89 1697.0 957.80 


APRIL 16, 1853: India’s first train crosses the Thana Bridge on its inaugural run 
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Engineer of Bombay, in 1843. At the 
same time in England was jormed the 
"Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
Company”. George Stevenson, inven- 
tor of the steam locomotive, was one of 
the first directors of GIP Railway. His 
son Robert was the consulting engineer. 


Survey work was begun m 1850 
and construction started in 1851. The 
first line was from Bombay to Kal- 
yan, the first locomotive was named 
“Falkland” after Lord Falkland, the 
then Governor of Bombay. 


—K. R. V. 


when he first mooted his idea over a de- 
cade ago. 


It is true that appraisal of technical in- 
novations like the Suri transmission is often 3 
beset with serious difficulties. But even 
simpler innovations of indubitable worth - 
may provoke hostility for want of goodwill. 


My first innovation of 1952, which 
catapulted Mughalsarai yard’s humping 
capacity to a new peak, was treated with 
barely disguised disdain. The Eastern Rail- i 
way’s official comment on it was a master- - 1j 
piece of pervarication. That Railway found —— $ 
itself “unable to confirm or deny" the in- — — 
novator's claim even though the innovation 
had rescued it from the most serious con- 
gestion that had all but immobilised it, 


I could afford to do without their con- 
firmation because I happened to be the 
Railway Board's protege at the time. But 
few innovators are so lucky. In the absence 
of a protector in high places, an innovator 
must be on guard not to do better than a 
“rising star" if he happens to succeed him 
in his erstwhile job. All the more so if he 
plans to achieve his results by following the 
first half of Haldane's dictum: If you have 
brain, use it; if not, ask for equipment. For, 
if successful, he may well do worse than — — 
Columbus who was forgiven by the Spanish — 
courtiers his discovery of the Americ 
continent but not his upright positioning. 
the famous egg on the banquet table! 


All this, however, must not be w E 
stood to mean that Establishment inertia —— 
and human malice are greater obstacles fo — — 
innovation and creativity on our Railways 
than elsewhere. They are not. Indeed, oui 
Railways! record in this respect is good, 
though, like the curate's egg, only in parts. 
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Fitting the boiler of a steam engine. 


Engine Makers 


THE CHITTARANJAN LOCO- 
MOTIVE WORKS, Chittaranjan, was 
the first of the three units set up 
shortly after Independence—for the 
manufacture of steam locomotives. 
The first engine rolled out of the fac- 
tory in November 1950 and since then 
2.299 have been produced. From 1961 
the factory started manufacturing 
electric and diesel locomotives, taper- 
ing off the production of steam loco- 
motives which will be completely dis- 
continued this year. The average cost 
of a steam locomotive is Rs 6 lakhs, a 
diesel locomotive is Rs 12 lakhs and 
an electric locomotive is Rs 19 lakhs. 


When upright men of high calibre and 
strong institutional commitments—men like 
Badhwar and Pande—come to power, there 
is a positive talent hunt and creativity 
flourishes. After all, thanks to the law of 
large numbers, a body of about one and a 
half million men like the Railways have a 
tremendous reservoir of innovative talent 


Accidents And Deaths 


The total number of accidents which occurred on the Railways 
during 1951-52 was 16,142 om 298.2 million train kilometres. Dur- 
ing 1970-71 the number decreased to 4,928 on 465 million train 


kilometres. 


One hundred and forty-three persons were killed and 793 


Welding a coach. 


Bogey Makers 


THE INTEGRAL COACH FAC- 
TORY AT PERAMBUR, MADRAS, was 
started in 1955 and has grown into one 
of the largest units of its kind in the 
world. Six hundred and forty two 
coaches are built every year. To date 
*he factory has produced 7,000 coach 
shells and furnished 5,418 of them. The 
unit employs the latest techniques to 
produce a sturdy but light coach. The 
jactory is being expanded to raise the 
production capacity to 750 couches an- 
nually. 


The factory has received an order 


[or 113 passenger cars by Taiwan valu- 
ed at Rs 4 crores. 


which can always be catalysed into action 
by discriminating but generous recognition 
from the top. But, under less committed 
leaders believing in a Chalta Hai philoso- 
phy, these reserves remain largely untapped 
because of inertia and|or malice. For it is 
the intensity of institutional commitment 
at the top that determines the extent to 


were unheard of. 


A diesel engine gets its hood. 


Diesel Engines 


THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS, VARANASI, established n 
1961 at a cost of Rs 20 crores, com- 
menced production in 1964. It has 
turned out 357 broad-gauge diesel- 
electric locomotives, 45 metre-gauge 
and 21 broad-gauge shunters to date. 


The indigenous content of the to- 
comotives has been progressively 1n- 
creased and is now 80%, saving for- 
eign exchange worth Rs 15 crores 
per 100 engines produced. Wagons are 
built in 16 private sector firms as well 
as in a few Railway Workshops. 


Ne eee 


which both these obstacles to innovation 
can be overcome. 


During the past few years, however, it 
is precisely this institutional commitment at 
the top that has been eroded to extinction. 
Faced with the breakdown of the Railways” 


~ 


internal discipline on the one hand and | 
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Third Class "Luxury" 


Third Class passengers form the bulk of the travelling public. 
Before Independence their comfort was grossly neglected, Sleeping 
berths, reservation of seats, waiting-rooms, dining-cars and fans 


injured in 1970-71 on account of train accidents, These do not 
include casualties due to movement of railway vehicles and the 
passengers' own negligence, such as footboard travelling and tres- 
passing. 

.. Human failures are responsible for the largest number of ac- 
cidents, The second cause is mechanical failure. Safety measures 
include training the staff to perform their duties efficiently, in- 
tensive supervision and use of more and better engineering aids. 
Safety Counsellors through personal contacts and audio-visual 
propaganda instil safety-consciousness in the staff. Surprise 
checks and punishment for those responsible for accidents also 
help control malpractices. 


In 1954 sleeper accommodation for Third Class passengers was 
introduced for the first time. Now there are 2-tier amd 3-tier 
coaches in almost all mail and express trains involving a night's 
journey. At present 1,900 sleeper coaches are in use. 


Attendants are provided in the sleeper coaches. At important 
stations the public address system is used to aid the passengers. 


'| Drinking water and water coolers are provided at many stations. 


Third Class passengers may even travel in air-conditioned comfort 
by paying an additional charge. 


All these amenities cost the Railways Rs 4 crores annually. 
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Mughalsarai is the largest mart- 
shalling yard in Asia and the second 
largest in the world. Coal from the 
rich mineral belts, general goods from 
the industrial complexes of Bengal and 
Bihar, finished products from the steel 
plants and goods imported through the 
port of Calcutta converge at Mughal- 
sarat for distribution to various con- 
suming centres in Northern and West- 
ern India, The yard services 10,000 
wagons daily, of which 2,300 carry coal. 
It employs 9,000 men. 

It has long been a paradise for 
thieves. Every day goods worth Rs 1 
lakh are pilfered, resulting in an an- 
nual loss of over Rs 3 crores (out of 
a total of Rs 11 crores for the entire 
Railways). Goods are stolen from 
wagons by breaking the seals. Nearly 
200 wagons arrive at Mughalsarai with 
their seals broken. Whole wagons 
loaded with coal disappear. Wagons 
are fraudulently diverted to smaller 
stations where they can be more. easily 
tooted, or they are stopped at conven- 
ient robbins places by disconnecting 
hosepipes. The Railway staff and 
Railway Protection Force as well as 
the police are said to have a hand in 
it. 

The stolen goods are openty sold 
in the city market at prices far betow 
those prevalent elsewhere. “Even ele- 
phants could be sold in this market 1j 
a circus were to pass this station the 
previous night!” one dealer remarked. 


Losing Rs One Lakh A Day 


On November 2, 1970, Operation 
Mughalsarai was launched to deal 
with the menace. The month-long 
drive called for strengthening the se- 
curity and intelligence systems, trans- 
ferring staff suspected of complicity, 
surprise checks and raids in the ad- 
joining villages. An exhibition on the 
ll-point programme of the operation, 
a week-long orientation camp for soctal 
workers, the Railway Minister, G. L. 
Nanda (who inaugurated the oper- 
ation), meeting with the trade union 
leaders and Railway officials were 
among the salient features of the oper- 
ation. 

During the month there were no 
thefts and pilferages..-The number of 
“wrong route wagons” detected came 
down from 20 per day to 5 and the 
number of wagons misdespatched came 
down from 18 per day to one or two. 


Operation Mughalsarai was a suc- 
cessful experiment which is to be ex- 
tended to other yards. 


Thefts and pilferage of booked 
consignments and railway property 
continue to increase, as the table be- 
low will show. 

The amount of claims paid in res- 
pect of thefts and pilferage was Rs 
4.95 crores in 1970-71 or 44 per cent 
of the amount paid as compensation 
claims for goods and parcels lost or 
damaged. 


THEFTS AND PILFERAGE 


Year No. of cases Value of Value of 
registered property property 
stolen recovered 
(Rs) (Rs) 
Booked consignments including pilferage: 
JOE C wu. lac 31,670 86,47,862 8,08,612 
OTE) as nec TS ns 29,360 78,29,768 6,29,656 
1970 edel i 36,261 1,52,68,636 8,67,072 
Railway material and fittings: 
1968-0. 1 Sea 20,754 31,82,114 5,91,722 
1969p SL a a e 27,115 32,90,559 4,92,452 
I970 MM LEHNT 28,616 48,21,237 6,86,661 


(Boxes compiled by M. D. J.) 


crumbling of law and order in the most 
sensitive areas of the Railways’ operations 
on the other, no one at the top can now 
hope to run the Railways even with the 
modicum of efficiency of barely two years 
ago. For the virtual collapse of law and 
order, particularly in the sensitive areas of 
Bengal and Bihar, has released practically 
all curbs that formerly restrained in some 


measure the two traditional pests of Rail- 
ways. 


? . These pests are the predators who loot 
its equipment with impunity and the para- 
Sites who avail of its services ad lib free 
of charge. It is not the cost of looted equip- 
ment, free rides and pilfered goods that 
hurts the Railways—though, heaven knows, 
it is hurtful enough—as much as the inter- 
ference with its normal train running that 
such looting-cum-pilfering activities entail. 
For even a slight interference with railway 
working in the saturated sections of our in- 
dustrial Ruhr that is Bengal and Bihar 
plunges the Railway instantaneously into 
immobility and stagnation, à 


—Dilip Banerjee 


SO LONG UNTIL I TRAVEL AGAIN 
every day. 


it costs the Railways a lot of trouble 
and travail to recover from the congestions 
that such interruptions cause. But recovery 
merely means that delayed passenger trains 
are somehow cleared. The freight services 
and the corresponding revenue lost in the 
bargain can never be recouped. 


. 


I once computed that a single hour of 
interruption anywhere on a busy trunk 


, route will lose irretrievably a railway like 


the South Eastern rupees one lakh worth 
of freight earnings. Its cost to industry, 
which is either starved due to non-arrival 
of incoming raw materials or choked with 
uncleared finished goods because of the in- 
terruption, is anybody's guess. 


Such colossal recurring losses to railway 
revenues remain unnoticed because they are 
underground. For rail transport is like an 
iceberg in that for every tip of (passenger) 
service you see above the surface, there is 
a mountain of it underneath. It is the sub- 
merged and invisible mountain of its freight 
services that sustains our Railways’ and na- 
tional economy. And yet it is precisely this 
underground part that becomes a casualty 
of every interruption to railway services. 


Are you then surprised that, bled white 
by the daily interruptions inflicted by the 
railway predators and parasites whom no 
one seems able to restrain, our Railways are 
becoming more and more effete day by 
day unable to do even what they did only 
the day before? Small wonder its Topside 
has been seized with a feeling of impotence, 
abnegation and helplessness through sheer 
inability either to protect its equipment 
from the pests or to shield its supervisory 
cadres from intimidation by the antisocial 
elements. 

Left in the lurch, these cadres have now 
begun to surrender to the public enemies 
acting on the old adage: If you can’t fight 
'em, join 'em. Hence the slow but steady 
drift of our Railways towards that penum- 
bral betwixt-and-between torpor and acti- 
vity which makes an organisation neither 
dead nor alive. Unless this drift is some- 
how halted, it is futile to talk of innova- 
tions needed to wipe off railway deficits. 


See also Pages 30-31 


. One per cent of India's population is "on train" 
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HUNTING FISH, The Onges' love for food 
sometimes takes the form. 0j orgies of feast- 
ing. They have never been cultivators. They 
generally make a meal of jackfruit supple- 
mented by fish. They also eat yam. Hunting 
wildpig is an important event. 


But what the Onges love most is honey. 
When an Onge finds a nest of bees, he puts 
-a mark on the tree, thus establishing his 
ownership. At the time of gathering honey, 
however, everyone helps An interesting 
feature of the way the Onges gather honey 
is that they climb up the tree without pro- 
viding any protection to their bare bodies. 
But here nature has come to their rescue. 
On the Island grows a bush called tonjoghe. 
All they have to do is to chew some of the 
leaves of this bush and smear the pulp all 
over the body. It provides total immunity 
from an attack by the bees. 


They do not eat chicken or any other 
bird, for they believe that the birds har- 
bour spirits of the dead. For the same rea- 
son, they do not eat lizards, jungle cats, 
bats, rats or snakes, for they too are sup- 
posed to carry spirits of the dead. 


Other than water, the Onges know no 
drink. But they like to smoke. Of late, 
due to contact with the non-tribals, they 
have taken to smoking tobacco. But this 
was not always so. Originally, they used 
to make up their smoke of fragrant leaves. 
They use a roughly fashioned pipe made 
out of the claw of a crab to smoke. In the 
kitchen middens, many such pipes made out 
of the crab's claw have been found. 


The Onges do not know the use of 
either salt or sugar. But they eat nothing 
raw. All food is lightly boiled or roasted. 


The Onges are adept in the art of 
canoe-making; and the making of a canoe 
is always an important event for them. The 
three selected for the purpose invariably 
belong to one of the species of Sterculia. 
The tree is felled and hollowed out. The 
Process is slow and laborious, for they use 
only a very rudimentary form of hatchet. 
The tree is felled and hollowed out. The 
before launching, the canoe is decorated 
with ochre—like they would their own 


' bodies. 


The Onges are great believers in t e 
family as a unit. They always move in fam- 
ily groups. They are Strictly monogamous 
and íhere is no divorce among them. No 
cases of polyandry, polygamy, bigamy or in- 
cest have come to light. Once they are mar- 
ried, sexual fidelity is the accepted norm. 
But before marriage, young boys and girls 
mix freely and promiscuity is accepted. Mar- 
riage can take place only with the consent 
of the family. Before the marriage ceremony 
takes place, both the bride and the bride- 
&room are painted with white clay. Then 
follows an address by one of the elders en- 
joining on the bride and the bridegroom to 
make a good husband and wife to each other. 
The actual ceremony consists of the elders 
putting the arms of the bride and the bride- 
groom round each other's necks and then 
making the bridegroom sit on the lap of the 
bride. (Interestingly enough, the traditional 
method of greeting is also to sit on the lap!) 


The Onges have no clear concept of re- 
ligion, though it would appear that, as in 
Palaeolithic times, they do have some kind 
of a belief in the survival of the Spirit after 
death and a fear of its return. Therefore, 
they bury their dead bound in a knee-to- 
chest position. (The dead are buried under 
the family beds in the living shelters.) But 
there is no evidence of a belief in any form 
of cult. Nor do they have any prayer or 
votive offering and the concept of propi- 
tiation is not known. 


Orgies ! 


The two things the Onges love most 
are eating and dancing—the former some- 
times takes the form of orgies of eating and 
the latter into holding all-night sessions. 
Lidio Cipriani, who lived with the Onges for 
nearly six months in 1952, witnessed some 
of these orgies. He recalled: 


During these orgies I have seen a group 
of about sixty Onges demolish in a few days 
ten pigs and a dozen large wooden vessels 
full of honey, with basket after basket of 
fish, caught every night by women. 


As for dancing, A. R. Radcliffe Brown 
has left this vivid description: 


When all is ready, a man who has vol- 
unteered to sing the first song takes his 
stand at the sounding board and sings his 
song through. When he reaches the chorus 
the women take it up and repeat it after 
him, and as they do so each woman marks 
time by clapping her hands on the hollow 
formed by her thighs, the legs being crossed 
one over the other at the ankle. The singer 
continues to sing, thus leading the chorus, 
and at the same time marks the time of the 
song by beating on the sounding board with 
his foot. As soon as the chorus begins, the 
dancers begin to dance, When the singer and 
the chorus get tired, the singing ceases, but 
the man at the sounding board continues to 
mark the time for the damcers. The singer 
repeats his song several times, and he may 
sing several songs, each repeuted several 
times. When he gets tired he is relieved by 
another man. In a dance that lasts for any 
time, one singer succeeds another, and the 
singing and dancing are kept up continu- 
ously... 


I too saw them dance when I was with 
them. But they seem to have abandoned the 
sounding board, which is suppesed to look 
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ey have 
used any other accompaniment.) But I c: 
testify to the abandon with which the 
dance. Both men and women. Even childr 


What is the future of the Onges? Who 
can tell? One hopes that they do not meet 
the same fate as the rest of the aborigines 
on the Andaman Islands, In 1858, at the time 
the British occupied the Andaman Islands, - 
the aborigines were estimated to be about — 
3,500. At the turn of the century, in 1901, 
they had been reduced to 625, And, accord- 
ing to the 1961 Census, they ‘counted 129 
souls only. (These figures do not include the 
hostile Jarawas or those of the Sentinalese, 
who live on a tiny island called Sentinal, and 
are also supposed to be Jarawas, and are 
equally hostile.) The figures of the 1971 
Census are not yet available. Today there 


may be a few more or a few less than in 
1961. 


How the aborigines reached this state 
of extinction is a rather sordid chapter in 
the history of the Andaman islands 
story of attacks and counterattack 
by the aborigines because they felt that 
everyone else was an interloper and that 
their domain was being trespassed upon, fol- 
lowed by many a counterattack, mostly sav- 
age, by the authorities, leading to d 
destruction. Diseases like meas! 
and syphilis, which followed the 
the so-called civilisation, also took their 
toll. The Onges have managed to survive, 
because all these years they were isola’ 
on their little island. Now, however, s3- 
tion has caught up with them. Their area is 
being "developed". Will they survive it? Or 
will it be like the kiss of death? 


I personally shall never forgei ihe one 
day that I spent in their midst some years 
ago. The sound of their laughter and their 
song still rings in my ears. Their good 
humour was infectious. Although it was not 
possible to speak to them, one could com- 
municate with them through the language 
of gestures. And it was more than apparent 
that they were a cheerful happy lot. To me 
they appeared to be the very embodiment 
of the Noble Savage. They are the only liv- 
ing remnants of Palaeolithic man in our 
country. I do earnestly hope that we can do 
something to save them from extinction. 


THE AUTHOR with an island beauty. Mr 
Iqbal Singh was Station Director of AH jos 
dia Radio aè Port Blair, Andamans, till his 
retirement last year. 
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LET'S PLAY. In contrast to the muffler- and coat-dahibs", the local chilc 
go through the winter shoeless and in a shirt—unmiof the cold. Places to 
in Darjeeling: the Botanical Gardens, St Pauls, the Mall, the Bh 
Monastery, Tenzing Norgay's residence, the HimalMountaineering Instit 
the Sanchal Lake, Tiger Hill and the Tea Gardens. 5 


WINTER IS COMING! The women of Darjeelingough and hardy. Mo 
engaged as porters and on road and building cons, they earn as much 
"their menfolk. The town is two hours’ drive from Kmg—just about the s 
time it takes to go to Gangtok, capital of Sikkim. Tha wide variety of flo 
and fruit all round the year. For the tourist, thergiver 30 good. hotels. 


“Land of Thunderbolt” is Tibetan for Darjeeling, famous hill re- 
sort of West Bengal. At a height of 7,100 ft, “Darj”? was the summer 
resort for Europeans from 1837. Till 1706 it was a part of Sikkim, 
then of Bhutan. Today it is one of India’s big tourist attractions. 
The view of the Himalayan range dominated by Kanchenjunga is 


considered one of the best in the world. 
l 


LUNCH TIME. Red-cheeked children scamper over the eight square miles of the town. The 
original inhabitants of Darjeeling were Lepchas. They were followed by Nepalis. The popu- 
lation today is around 41,000—among them are Bhutanese, Tibetans, Bengalis, Biharis and 
Anglo-Indians. Most of the men work on the tea and cardamom plantations. Darjeeling’s 
high-grown tea is world-famous, 
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INSIDE THE GHUM MONASTERY (left and right). The Monastery, which is at a height of 7,836 ft, is run by 
Lamas, who are Nepalese and Buddhist by religion but also practise certain Hindu rituals. About half a mile away 
from Ghum Station, the highest point on the railway at 17,407 ft, is this Buddhist monastery of the yellow sect, con- 
structed by Lama Sherab Gyantso. Near the monastery is the Buddhist burning ghat. Other well-known holy places 
are Mahakal Temple, St Andrew's Church, the Bhutia Monastery and Dhirdham (Shiva Temple). 


~~ 
i —Balkrishan 
THE LOCALS WEAVE BEAUTIFUL RUGS AND MATS. The principal bazar is in the centre of the town. On Sa- 
turday, people flock to the bazar. There is also an Observatory Hill which the Buddhists call Dor-je-ling-gang. 
It is said that over 25% of the bird species in India can be found at Darjeeling. 


Photographs hy Satyendra Kumar 
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^ SUNSILK is the only shampoo that works like a cosmetic. (nant ý 
ah Jt contains a special hair conditioner to build beautiful | 
Ef texture into your hair—leaving it sunny...silky...Sunsilky. = 


And no matter what kind of hair you have, there’s a special 
SUNSILK to suit it. So know your hair—and know 
your SUNSILK, It's part of the art of being beautiful. 


— rere e 


\ ane 
"Now available in economy size also’ 


: Sunsilk cares for every kind of hair... Greasy, Dry or Normal 


Quality Products by HINDUSTAN LEVER LINTAS-SS, 12-708(R) 
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OVER RS 430 CRORES has been sanctioned in the Fourth Plan for €rpansion of hospital facilities. This is almost three times the original out- 
lay of the First Plan. Nevertheless, we have only one bed for every 2,000 citizens and one doctor and one nurse for every 5,000 citizens. 


ON AN AVERAGE, 700 LAKH STUDENTS are enrolled each year in our schools and colleges. 
Promises have often been made to provide free education in the elementary stage. Hitherto 
no State has been able to fulfil this undertaking. To supplement basic education, technical 
schools have been set up for vocational training. 


the electricity rates for running of air-con- 
ditioners, heaters and a host of other elec- 
trical gadgets in contrast to the rates applic- 
able for the household. A poor man pays 
double the rate for providing light to his 
child for reading. 


While one has to set the present house 
in order, there is no doubt that resources 
shall, of course, also have to be committed 
towards the building up of a sound 
economic and technological base fer the 
future. Even if all diversion of scarce re- 
sources like cement and steel to “Five-Star” 
Hotels, luxury buildings, air-conditioners 
and subsidised cars is stopped, the “public 
economy” would need more of such 
resources. 

Again, the compuision of political and 
economie power, with respect to ib? 7-55 ox 
the world, would demand technological ad- 
vance of the national economy. If we stop 
waste and diversion of resources and show 
to the people that planning is trying to lur- 
prove their lot, it shall be easier to conyince — 
them tiiat z part of the present resources bas - 
to be committed to the future also. 

Planning aims at removing poverty and: 
inequality. Action for both is interlinked, — 
Economic stagnation is, to a great extent. 
the result of increasing social stratification. 
Even for an economic breakthrough, the 
overhauling of the present social structure 
is imperative. It cannot be achieved by the 
administrative set-up of today. 


Raped Women Of Bangladesh 


by BACHI J. KARKARIA 


Photographs 
by 
JAYWANT ULLAL 
[Courtesy : ""Stern") 


What is to become of the thou- 
sands of women who now earry 
the babies of Yahya Khan’s wild 
and lustful soldiers? Are they 
destined to live n life of shame 
and ostracism? Is killing them- 
selves and their infants the only 
way out? What is being dome to He E 
restore meaning and dignity to 

their Lives? : 


Bodies « 

IKKA KHAN'S THREAT that he would been found 
leave behind a generation of bastards and mango 
were kept 


in East Bengal has unfortunately come true. 
Near Dacca, in deceptive peace, stand four 
camps for raped women. They are the piti- 
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the horrors perpetrated by the West Pakis- 
tani soldiers, drunk with power, hate, ma- 
lice and, perhaps, a gnawing sense of im- 
pending defeat. i 
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NO WAY OUT, NO LIGHT. This three-month-old bride (above and below) has become a 
lijelong outcast. Four Pakistani soldiers raped her—and her husband was forced to look on. 
Husband and wife now live separately. 
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EMBITTERED AND EMOTIONLESS, Hast- ); 5 A AS a 

na Khan sits with her four-month-old baby: y gurls jumpe 
She is one of the very few who, daring F 
everything, have not wanted to kill either 
their infants or themselves. 1 
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IT'S OVER—BUT NOT ALL OF IT. This woman has had her abortion 


but she still faces 


a life of social ostracism because, for the Bengali Muslim, death is preferable to dishonour. 


Bodies of large numbers of women have 
been found buried in university grounds 
and mango groves—bodies of women who 
were kept for the pleasure of the sol- 
diers and murdered when they conceived. 
When women in cantonments began to 
hang themselves by their plaits and saris, 
their hair was shorn off and their saris re- 
placed by ungainly army shorts. D 


There is the story of the Pakistani of- 
ficer who consulted a consulate doctor for 
ireatment of his V.D. When, according to 
medical practice, the doctor asked to know 
the source, the officer replied calmly: “I’ve 
already shot it.” 


Or take the sickening account pub- 
lished in Prakash Chandra’s Bloodbath In 
Bangla Desh. He quotes Mr Sanders, an 
Englishman, who described the gruesome 
fate that befell the girl students of Rockey 
Hall, Dacca University. Mr Sanders got the 
details from a friend whose daughter had 
been involved. He wrote: 


“It was around 5 p.m. that about 350 
to 400 Pakistani troops attacked the Hall. 
They entered all the rooms lodging the 
girls and dragged them, tearing off their 
clothing, one by one, as they were being 
pulled and manhandled. There was panic 
and shrieks could be heard. Saris, skirts 
and salwars were ripped open and flung 
aside. Next blouses, kameezes, brassieres 
torn off. The girls were physically lifted off 
by their breasts or hair, some held upside 
down. As they tried to cover their shame 
with their hands, they kicked them on their 
private parts with their heavy boots, punch- 
ed them with their fists, some even bayo- 
neted the delicate pubic portions, blood 
trickling therefrom. 


“Next came the raping. The girls were 
pinned down to the floor, face upwards, 
legs mercilessly pulled apart and fully 
stretched—then finally the brutal act of 
ramming. The girls cried, shrieked and 
struggled but the beastly soldiers went on 
Taping. Blood ran as one after another girl 
was raped successively by 10 to 12 beasts. 
It was at this juncture that fifty brave 
girls jumped to their death from the hall 


instead of falling into the hands of the 
barbarians. 


“Particularly pathetic was the fate of a 
twelve-year-old girl who had come to see 
one of the students of the college. She 
breathed her last as a brute sepoy assaul- 
ted her. She gave a pitiful shriek and never 
came to her senses but the brute went on 
raping till he reached his climax. By then 
the girl had died.” 

It is difficult to establish just how many 
women were raped and are now exiles from 
society—prisoners of shame. In any act of 


—Continued 


AM) od 


CRIPPLED IN SPIRIT AND BODY. The 
Pakistani soldiers cut off her foot as she 
tried to escape and warn the others. 


m 


WITH SHAME AND SORROW, Bengali girls wait in a camp near Dacca for abortions, Dr 


Harvey Karman of Los Angeles—who has devised a simple, safe and cheap abortion techs 


nique—was recently in Bangladesh with a team of doctors. 
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WHAT IS THE CHILD'S FUTURE? This 24-year-old raped woman 
had her baby but her husband has abandoned her. Several hundred 
European families want to adopt the unwanted babies. 


“WE DO ABORTIONS TILL EVEN THE NINTH MONTH,” says 
Dr Biral Mullick (right). Tne most desperate measures have to be 
used to “save” these desperate women, 


violence, objectivity is the first casualty. In 
this case doubly so, because the all-import- 
ant izzat has suffered too, While actual cases 
are being hushed up to save the family 
name, the buzz of rumours continues to rise. 


Sheikh Mujibur Rehman said this March 
that, of the 200,00C Bengali girls raped by 
Pakistani soidiers, 79,000 were pregnant. 
Unofficial sources say the figure is much 
higher, while some sections of the foreign 
press put them at no more than 50,000. 


What is to happen to these involuntarily 
"fallen" women? In nine out of ten cases, 
their families have refused to accept them— 
for the Bangladeshi is a combination of the 
highly emotional Bengali and the highly 
orthodox Muslim. Husbands and parents 
have sent away their women, Some will be 
iaken back after they have had their baby. 
But hardly any. of the babies will. So the 
girls try desperately to induce abortions 
themselves—and many have died in the pro- 
cess. Many others have killed their off- 
spring at birth. And now hundreds of dead 
babies and foetuses float on the criss-cross 
of rivers which had given such an abundance 
of life to the shonar land of Bangla. 


After the surrender on December 16 in 


Calcutta, the Bangladesh Government in 
exile sent out a plea to the redoubtable 


Mother Teresa—who has given hope to 
thousands of Calcutta's hopeless—to send 
Bengali-speaking nurses to Bangladesh to 
*assist 4,000 girls who have been raped to 
have their babies and be helped back to 
society". Six qualified sisters were rushed to 
Dacca. But so much was the shame associ- 
ated with rape that not a single girl dared 
come forward to take advantage of their 
much-publicised help. ^ 

However, there has been a much more 
encouraging rezpcnse (a the latest plan of the 
Bangladesh Government. Camps have been 
established into which pregnant women are 
persuaded to enter, are taken care of and 
have their babies aborted if they wish and 
if it is possible. In one such camp is the 
sad-eyed Hasina Khan, one of the few girls 
who have kept their babies. Her son is now 
four months old. With a shudder, she recalls 
that dreadful night when she was dragged 
with 60 other girl students from the dor- 
mitory of Dacca University: "I was taken to 
various Pakistani army camps, where they 
kepi me for four months, until the soldiers 
discovered that I was pregnant. They forced 
me to drink whisky and to do nude dancing. 
I was raped by ten soldiers daily." 


Several hundred European families want 
to adopt the unwanted babies, but the 


Bangladesh authorities have, so far, not 
responded to the offer. 


A special team of doctors had recently 
been invited to Bangladesh to abort un- 
wanted babies and train local doctors in the 
technique cf the special “non-traumatic 
abortion” developed by Dr Harvey Karman, 
Director of Psychosomatic Research at a 
hospital in Los Angeles. 

Dr Karman, who was there with the 
team, said they had treated over 1,500 young 
rape victims (between 10 and 16 years old) 
in his Dacea clinic, and hed trained about a 
hundred doctors and a hundred paramedics. 
The procedure of the abortion is so simple 
and so cheap that his doctors could ga into 
the remotest villages and teach it to the 
headmen, midwives and even otherwise in- 
experienced women. And, in spite of its sim- 
plicity, his method could be successtuily 
used in even seven-month-old pregnancies. 


The efioit to restore these women to 
society continues. To it should be added a 
campaign to teach people to overcame the 
old prejudice against a forced dishonour 
and to give (hese women sympathetic under- 
standing instead of condemnation, For who 
in Bangladesh has not been touched by the 
atrocities? 


RESTORE HOPE, ALL YE WHO ENTER HERE! This Hame for raped 
women was once the house of Nurul Amin, Vice-President of Paki- 
stan. It was seized by the Bangladesh Government together with the 
immovable property of other collaborators, 


and 
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Jeeland has an area of 103,000 square kilometres 
nnd a population of two lakhs. The capital city, 
Reykjavik, is the northernmost metropolis of the 
world and is inhabited by over a lakh of people. On 
June 17, Iceland celebrates the 28th anniversary 
of its independence as a parliamentary democracy. 


by THORA FISCHER 


HE first permanent settler to Iceland was a political refugee from 

Norway who made his farm on the south-west coast in 874 A.D. 
However, the birth date of the Icelandic nation is commonly consider- 
ed to be 930 A.D., when the first Parliament, Constitution and Com- 
mon Law were established. E 

During the following three centuries (known as the “Golden 
Period”), Icelanders, responding to an urge to travel, discovered two 
continents: Greenland (982 A.D.) and North America (1000 A.D.). 
They also created the Icelandic sagas, which are recognised as a 
unique contribution to the field of literature. The sagas were written 
in the Old Nordic language, which was spoken at that time through- 
out Scandinavia. They deal with the lives, characters, daily life and: 
exploits of the earliest Icelanders “in thejr full pagan grandeur”. 


-Continued 


SHOVELLING THEM IN. Ove: ilti 
i n . r 700 trawlers net some million tons of 
fish each year (mainly cod and herring). The fisherman is a highly 


prespected citizen, for his is a major contribution to the national eco- 


anomy. Each year several fishing vessels are lost to the North Atlantic. 


VOLCANO. Iceland has over 200 volcanoes, many of them still active. 
The island is therefore always “forming”. An underwater eruption 
off the south coast im 1963 created the island of Surtsey (Island, of 
the Black Giant) while, some months ago, another island, Geirfug- 
lasker, suddenly vanished. Mt Hekla is the most famous volcano. It 
was known to erupt once every hundred years. In this century tt 
erupted twice—in 1947 and 1970. 


CUTTING HER UP. The only land-based whaling station is in Hualf- 
jordur (whale ford). Around 500 whales are processed each gear. 
The meat is eaten, or made into meal, and the biubber changed. to 
oil. Young students work on the catches during the season. 
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A Quality Product by HINDUSTAN LEVER. 


DETERGENT WASHING TABLET 


RIN is not a soap. It’s a totally new idea for washing clothes—a detergent 
washing tablet. RIN is so economical—it washes 50% more clothes than 


any soap. To get the most out of RIN just keep it in an airy soap dish. 
Use RIN for all your household washing and see whitening strike your wash. 


Jumbo wash! 
RIN washes 507 more clothes than soap! 
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Modern Icelandic culture is based on 
the sagas. The language spoken on the 
island today is still—except for minor chan- 
ges—the idiom of the ancient seafarers and 
explorers. Through the country’s most pow- 
erful writer, Halldor Killian Laxness (who 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1955), Ice- 
Jand's 20th century literature became inter- 
nationally known. 


The 13th century saw the end of this 
productive period, after which a dark his- 
tory of suffering and utmost poverty was 
recorded. Rebellions, stormy winters, famine, 
plague and volcanic disasters brought the 
people repeatedly on the verge of extinc- 
tion. Weakened, they came under the Nor- 
wegian and later the Danish crown, until 
they finally cut away in 1944 during the 
occupation of Denmark by Nazi Germany. 


Iceland is headed by the President of 
the Republic, who is elected every four 
years by direct ballot and whose functions 
are mainly representative. The legislative 
power is vested in the Althing, a two- 
chamber parliament, and the burden of the 
administration rests on the shoulders of the 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet, which is 
also elected every four years. 


To the stranger, the most striking fact 
is the total absence of armed forces in Ice- 
land. Peaceful by nature, Iceland had neither 
colonial expansionist leanin£s nor was it— 
being a poor country—threatened by others. 
Thus the nation clearly realised the futility 
of all defence expenditure, preferring in- 
stead the promotion of social justice and 
welfare. z 


Iceland does, however, have a coast- 
guard, numbering about one hundred men. 
Only some of the policemen have been train- 
cd in the use of small arms, but they have 
never had the opportunity to use them. 


Tradition Of Non-Violence 


Protected by American troops around the 
end of World War II, Iceland was invited 
by the Big Powers to become a Founding 
Member of the United Nations under the 
condition that it declared war on crumbling 
Germany. Even if there was definitely no 
sympathy for the Nazis, the Althing turned 
down the offer. Being an unarmed nation 
with a deeply rooted tradition of non-vio- 
lence, it was completely alien for its people 
to declare war on anyone. Driven by the 
same conviction, they stubbornly tried to 
withstand repeated requests of the Great 
Powers to station a permanent army base 
on their strategically important island. 


Only under the impact of the Cold War 
did Iceland at last give up its neutrality 
and become a member of NATO at its in- 
ception in 1949. An agreement was made, 
which allowed the United States once more 
to take charge of the defence of Iceland. 
The American base, located on the south- 
west tip of the island, has ever since been 
a constant matter of controversy. 


The nearest incident to an armed con- 
flict was the 1958 “cold war" with Britain. 
Without much mineral wealth, Iceland de- 
pends primarily upon fishing, fish process- 
ing and the like for its livelihood. Follow- 
ing an unsatisfactory report by the Inter- 
national Law Commission and fruitless talks 
in the UN General Assembly and at the 
NATO Foreign Ministers! Conference in 


Copenhagen, Iceland unilaterally extended 
its fishery limits to 12 miles. 


Many nations protested but eventually 
accepted the new limits. Only the UK went 
several steps further by sending warships 
escorting British fishing vessels into Icelan- 
dic waters to "protect" private interests 
against the struggle for survival of a whole 
nation. Five small coastguard vessels had 
to face 47 destroyers, frigates and the like, 
with over 5,000 sailors aboard them. It was 
only two years later that the two govern- 
ments reached a satisfactory settlement. 


But the struggle is not over. With 
Erowing impatience and tension, the Ice- 
landers observed the rapidly increasing for- 
eign fishing fleets, which resulted in heavy 
overfishing of the waters over the continen- 
tal shelf around the island. Their repeated 
appeals to the UN did not prove helpful. 
Therefore, once again, Iceland has taken 
unilateral action by extending the fishery 
limits to 50 miles. This will go into effect 
on September 1, 1972. With a foreign trade 
financed primarily by exports—up to 95% 
of which consists of fish and fish products— 
Iceland literally lives on its fishing grounds. 


Other Industries 


In comparison to fishing and related in- 
dustries, all other economic activities are: 
of minor significance. Only recently the 
country has developed a highly efficient and 
rapidly expanding wool industry, as well as 
utilised its vast hydro-electric resources for 
intensive power undertakings—that is, alu- 
minium production. 


The little agriculture that there is is 
restricted to sheep and poultry farming, and 
cattle and horse breeding, as the unfavour- 
able climate renders the cultivation of corn, 
wheat and similar crops impossible. The citi- 
zens are supplied with ample dairy products, 
meat, wool and eggs. Also, some vegetables, 
tropical fruit and flowers are grown in natur- 
ally heated hot-houses. Everything else has 
to be imported. 


Iceland is not pampered by iis climate. 
But for the warm Gul Stream, the island 
would be entirely covered by eternal ice. 
The long dark winters are milder than one 
would expect, the average minimum temper- 
ature rarely falling below freezing point. 
During the short cool summers, there is 
perpetual daylight for many weeks in this 
island of the midnight sun. 


In spite of these natural and geograph- 
ical disadvantages, the Icelander has every 
reason to be happy. A compulsory national 
social security scheme covers all possible 
hazards to human life. Three out of every 
four Icelanders live in their own apartments 
or houses, every fourth has a telephone, 
every fifth a car. Television sets and radios 
are found in every household. Women have 
a life expectancy of 76 years (a world re- 
cord), infant mortality is extremely low: 
only 11 for every 1,000 births. Education is 
compulsory and free for all children up to 
15. And every Icelander has the constitu- 
tional right to higher education. 

He lives in a classless society amidst a 
strong feeling of togetherness and equality. 
There is in fact a minimal gap between the 
director and the worker, female and male, 
in regard to social status and wages. This 
may best be reflected in the old Nordic 


THE AUTHOR, Mrs Thora Fridthjofsdottir 
Fischer, was born in Reykjavik (capital of 
Iceland). She did her doctorate in Medicine 
from Heidelberg and Kiel University. She 
now lives in India with her husband. 


custom of addressing each other by the first 
name and the tradition of allowing a woman 
to keep her maiden name after marriage. The 
President of the Republic is by no means 
different from other citizens. It is quite com- 
mon to see him strolling unescorted around 
a shopping arcade or taking a swim in one 
of the public open-air swimming pools, 

Contrary ío common belief, there are 
no Eskimos in Iceland. The people have 4 
distinct Nordic appearance: tall, heavy built, 
blonde and blue-eyed—proud descendants 
of the fierce ancient Viking. 99% of them 
are Protestants by religion. 


The Icelander appears in daily life a 
rather quiet person with a peaceful tempera- 
ment, yet quite willing to “let himself go" 
on à week-end evening at home or at one 
of the numerous public dancing places, pre- 
ferably with liberal amounts of alcohol 
As a result, many of his fellow countrymen 
became victims of alcoholism.—a social pro- 
blem which neither a government-run alco- 
hol monopoly with partial prohibition (there 
is no beer available in Iceland) nor volum- 
tary anti-alcohol campaigns have mastered. 
The Icelander also drinks over half a litre 
of milk a day. 

The Icelander is a child-loving being. 
The numerous rosy-cheeked children crowd- 
ing parks and streets give proof of his ferti- 
lity, as well as the breath-taking birth-rate 
of 2.8%—exceeding that of India. Unlike 
mest other countries Iceland warmly 
welcomes this little “population explosion”, 
as there is ample space and urgent need for 
more helping hands. 

In terms of political, economic and mili- 
tary power, Iceland is—to the delight of its 
citizens—unimportant. But it has gained 
respect from many quarters for its straight- 
forwardness in times when international 
peace was at stake, Its stand for justice and 
democracy in Biafra, Vietnam and Bangla- 
desh is sufficient proof of this. 


Much of its strength Iceland draws from 


the brotherly support of other Scandinavian 
nations with which it is closely linked in 
the Nordie Council. Today, Icelanders rely 
upon their diligence and the goodwill of 
their many friends, 
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JÓI BANGLA” AND “ALLAH BLESS” IN LONDON. Waving and cheering supporters 
taff of the Bangladesh High Commissioner, H. E. Syed Abdus Sultan, gather outside the 
igh Commission in Pembridge Gardens, London. They had come to see off the High Com- 
mer as he went to Buckingham Palace to present his credentials to Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr Sultan acknowledges their greetings, 
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MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. A 

three-man Japanese suicide squad killed 26. 
people and seriously injured 78 with rifle — 
fire and hand-grenades at Lydda Airport, — 
Tel Aviv. They were hired by an Arab 

guerilla organisation and were members of - 
the anarchist RENGO SEKIGUN—a wing of the 

terrorist group, "The Red Star Army"— 
which has a sordid record of murder in Ja- 
pan. The massacre was described as the 
worst incident in the history of civil avia- 
tion. The dead victims were mainly Puerto 
Rican Christian pilgrims. Three Israelis, in- 
cluding an eminent scientist, were also kill- 


IQRCHUU N 


ed. Japan has offered a public apology and S 


a solatium to the victims. Egyptian papers 

lauded the massacre. Israel has accused 
Lebanon of harbouring terrorists and has 
threatened reprisals. Left: A wounded Air 
France hostess is carried into hospital. 

Above: An Israeli police officer holds up 

two Communist-made Kalachnikov sub- 

machine-guns which were used by the Japa- 

nese terrorists. 
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"Fairy Tale 73" 

Sir -It is sheer unreason to put the 
blame for everything deplorable in our so- 
ciety on Mrs Gandhi as “Fairy Tale 73" 
(March. 25) suggests. Do, for God’s sake, 
stop using your privileged position to vilify 
your ideological bete noires. 


Kanpur P. SAH 


A Sultan's Game 


Sir—About the letter from J. M. Joadar 
of Bhubaneswar (April 8): the article, “Our 
Ancient Games", is an extract from my 
forthcoming book. Many details were omit- 
ted in the abridged article. For instance: 


Coin or Corn, In the fuller text, I have 
stated that the inventor desired that each 
square, in his chessboard of 64 squares, may 
be filled with the State's coins (in some ac- 
counts "grains") in the following manner: 
one coin in the very first square, two coins 
in the second square, four in the third square 
and so on, Therefore, I have mentioned both 
“coins” and "grains". However, quite a few 
authorities are of the view that it should be 
"coins". The late Lala Raja Babu Saheb 
(who was Superintendent of Palace Games 
of His Highness Maharaja Bhupindra Singh, 
the Sikh ruler of Patiala) did a lot of re- 
search on chess and its invention, etc, and 
published the results in 1901 in his book 
Moallim-ul-Shatranj (Chess Monitor). How- 


ever, Raja Babu does not mention "grains" a 


(or “corn”) at all. He only says Sikka Raij- 
ul-Waqt (currency then in use). Moreover, 
in some later accounts where “coins” are 
not mentioned, the word used is anaj 
(grain). 


In my original article, I had correctly 
stated that the chessboard was to be filled up 
in geometrical progression in the 64 squares, 
beginning with one coin in the first square, 
two coins in the second square, four coins 
in the third square and so on. However, 
the astronomical figure of 19 digits—that is, 
9,223,372,036,854,775,808—r epresen ts the 
number of coins which would be required 
on the 64th square and, therefore, it is not 
the sum total of coins of each of the 64 
squares, 


Delhi 
Indian Shipbuilders 


Sir—By omitting the names of Lowjee 
Nusserwanjee Wadia, who was Founder of 
the Bombay Dockyard, and his grandson, 
Jamshedjee Bomanjee Wadia, who was the 
first Indian master builder to be entrusted 
by the Lords of the Admiralty of England 
with the building of men-of-war in India, 
J. Inder Singh Kalra has done a great disser- 
vice to the history of Indian shipping (April 
1). His statement, that “the pioneer of mo- 
dern Indian shipping was Seth Walchand 
Hirachand”, is ridiculous. 


SULTAN SINGH BACKLIWAL 


Secunderabad B. S. SURTI 
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by M. J. AKBAR 


The Indian Communist move- 


pro-Moscow CPI, the indepen- 
dent CPI(M) and the Maoist 
CPI(M-L). The Socialists, once 4 
promising force guided by Jay” 
prakash Narayan and Dr Ram- 
marohar Lohia, have disinte- 
grated inté too many factions fo 
command much respect from the 
electorate. Communism has tak- 
en strong roots in only tw? 
States: Kerala and West Berga! 
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FEW months before the first elections 

in free India in 1952, the Communist 

Party of India decided, after a pronounced : 
nudge from Moscow, to pursue the "peaceful 

path towards socialism". And it made a 

mildly sensational start in Indian democ. acy, 

winning 16 of the 49 seats it contested for 

the Lok Sabha and securing a vital foothuld 

in the Madras, Travancore-Cochin and West 
Bengal Assemblies. It was an encouraging 

beginning for a party struggling to find a 

suitable application of Marxist theory to 
Indian conditions. After the renunciation of 
the Telengana struggle, after the virtual dis- 
iniegration of the organisation in the post- 
Independence "msurrectionary" period, the 
pariy had begun limping along the parlia- 
mentary road to power. Today, more than 
20 years after their first foray into demo- 
cracy, the leftists are as far from taking over 
power as they ever were. 


March 1972 is a month Indian leftists 
will not forget in a hurry. In the mid-term 
polls in West Bengal, Mrs Indira Gandhi's 
Congress Party completely annihilated the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), This 
it achieved by the judicious use of the car- 
rot and the stick. The carrot of employment 
was dangled in front of the jobless urban 
youth, The stick was used liberally to sup- 
press the peasants and workers who formed 
the hard core of the CPI(M). The Marxist 
fortress collapsed like the proverbial house 
of cards against the combination of the po- 
lice and the charisma of Indira Gandhi. The 
question arises: Is this all the CPI(M)’s 
“consolidated base” in West Bengal amount- 

* ed to? 


Disunity — Cause of Disaster 


A. vital aspect of the situation in 1972 is 
ihat the Congress had the support of the CPI, 
so that in effect one Communist party was 
helping the Establishment to crush another. 
Again, between 1967 and 1971, the CPI(M) 
had lost a large number of its sincerest 
workers to the emerging Maoist party, the 
CPI (Marxist-Leninist). The implication is 
clear: split three ways, and with the three 
parties expending their energy on finishing 
each other, the Communists have been un- 
able to project themselves, individually or 
together, as an alternative to the ruling Con- 
gress, However, this statement is qualified 
by the situation in Kerala which will be dis- 
cussed later. 
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The long march from 1952 to 1972 has 
not been a particularly heroic one. Commu- 
nism is still largely a regional force, con- 
centrated mainly in Kerala and West Ben- 
gal. Though the Reds are working in nume- 
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indepen- On the other hand, they have been virtually 
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It js a pity that Bhabani Sen Gupta's 
excellent study, Communism in Indian Poli- 
tics (Columbia, Pages 455, Price not mention- 
ed), was completed before the West Bengal 
mid-term polls in 1972. The strength of the 
book is that it combines the best elements 
of journalism and scholarship to present a 
readable analysis of Indian Communism. Tt 
provides a few answers as to why leftists 
are still on the fringe of power and not the 
force they should have become by now. In 
the process a few skeletons come clattering 
out. 


THE RED WOMEN, Housewives constitute an important part oj the Communist vote, In 
West Bengal, according to an ]IPO poll taken on the eve of 1972 State Assembly Elections, 
20 per cent of the CPI(M) and 29 per cent of the CPI supporters listed themselves as tnn 
wives". And women are more than passive members; they are active in demonstrations um 


ready to face police lathis, 
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The factors governing the growth of a 
Communist party in India are of mecessity 
more complex than those qualifying the 
existence of other political groups. Bhabani 
Sen Gupta capsules them into three major 
problems: legitimacy, independence and 
identification. Legitimacy implies acceptance - 
or recognition by the political system and t 
by a major portion of the power elite. Inde- 
pendence, which is linked to legitimacy, en- 
ables (it) to make its own decisions... to 
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formulate its own strategy and tactics with- 
out having to obey an outside master. Iden- 
tification (is) the ability to determine which 
elements of the social strata are allies and 
which are enemies..." While neat theoreti- 
cal parameters are rarely large enough to 
encompass the whole truth, a discussion bas- 
ed on these three points of reference will 
reveal why after 50 years of effort Commu- 
nism is not wholly acceptable to an. impo- 
verished nation, 

Communists loudly assert that they re- 
present the interests of the exploited work- 
ers and the peasantry. In reality "the bar- 
riers of middle-class inhibitions" have cost 
the movement a great deal. The leadership 
of the undivided CPI had come from middle- 
class intellectuals, whose influence often 
rested on the traditional caste factor. The 
middle-class base of the CPI was evident in 
both the class composition of the delegates 
to its first official Congress and its mani- 
festo. Of the 139 delegates, £6 belonged to 
the category specifically mentioned, There 
were 22 workers and 25 peasants, but even 
these were from the middle class. The others 
were five landlords and one trader. 
The manifesto assured that the party would 
"not touch the small zamindar or ihe rich 

.landlord". The CPI would permit a maxi- 
mum holding of 100 acres. (Such a ceiling 
today would find very few under it.) Com- 
munism was obviously being turned into a 
comfortable proposition. 

At almost every critical turn of. the 
road, the softliners eventually predominated 
the CPI. The party's policy was never 
militant enough to excessively disturb the 
“sentry”. An example of the middle-class 
base of the CPI is provided by Andhra Pra- 
desh, In the forties, this State was one of the 
party's strongholds, but the support quickly 
eroded when the landlords found the Cong- 


WELCOMING THE FUTURE WITH A LAUGH. Mr Basavapunniah, 
Surjit and Mr A. K. Gopalan snapped at a meeting of the extremists within the CPI in April 


1964. These dissidents broke away from the party to form the CPI(M). 


4 
Mr Harkishen Singh 


The split was pro- 


voked, among other things, by the CPI's attitude towards China. A number of CPI(M) lead- 
ers were subsequently imprisoned under the Defence of India Rules for pro-Peking sympa- 


thies. Today the Chinese Government supports the Maoist CPI(M-L), 


extremist dissidents from the CPI(M). 


a party composed of 


ress a more profitable organisation to work 
for, 

The urban leadership of the party never 
sought to expand its peasant base. The All 
India Kisan Sabha, which had become the 
virtual peasant front of the CPI, suffered 
from this neglect. The CPI restricted its in- 
fluence to the working class, which would 
“spearhead” the peaceful revolution, 


And the party which had accepted 
parliamentary democracy a little grudgingly 
became a respectable institution in New 
Delhi. CPI stalwarts were soon better par- 
liamentarians than the Congress members. 
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It was this “bourgeoisation” of the party in 


every aspect which finally led to the revolt 
that first split the Communist movement in 
April 1964. So comfortable were the CPI 
leaders in Delhi’s corridors that they lost 
touch, with the people and, in the 1957 elec- 
tions, could not even manage 10 per cent of 
the national vote—and this despite their vic- 
tory in Kerala, Certainly the peasant vote 


went to the Congress, though Professor Sen, 


Gupta, citing relevant documents, leaves no 
one in any doubt that the Congress Party 
was wedded to landlord interests. It was not 


till the economic crisis of the mid sixties that 


the Communists, especially the newly 
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formed CPI(M), were able to raise the storm 
that would carry them to power, 

One of the major reasons why the 
CPI(M) is today the more important ot the 
two legal Communist parties is that it has 
been able to gain a foothold among the pea- 
santry. It has, especially after 1967, given 
equal—if not more—attention to the landless 
labourer and the small landowner as the in- 
dustrial worker, In the matter of land re- 
forms, too, it has given the lead. 


In this respect, Mr Hare Krishna Konar's 
achievements in the 1969 United Front Mi- 
nistry in West Berigal constitute a landmark. 
Konar was the Marxist Land and Land Re- 
venue Minister and he was responsible for 
perhaps the UF's major success. By 
giving the landless benami land, by advocat- 
ing the rights of the sharecroppers, the 
CPI(M) was involving the poor peasant in 
the volatile stream of protest and demand— 
it was politicising the peasantry. Comments 
Professor Sen Gupta: “The CPI(M) alone 
appears to be trying to work out a sustained 
militant struggle for the poor peasant, the 
sharecropper, the landless worker." 


"Controlled Militancy" 


Moreover, even though then a part of 
the Government, the CPI(M) was not above 
using coercive means to implement its re- 
forms. Violence, as Professor Sen Gupta 
points out, is not the major point of differ- 
ence between the CPI(M) and the Maoists, 
but the validity of armed peasant guerilla 
warfare in the present context. The CPI(M) 
uses “controlled militancy”, 


The tremors set off by the CPI(M)'s 
land policy finally brought down the UF 
Government, The other constituents of the 
Front, including the CPI, condemned the 
“excesses” against the landlords, And “ex- 
cesses” there inevitably were, the most 
widely publicised of them being the murder 
of the Sain family in the Burdwan District 
of West Bengal. 


Of late, the CPI has stepped up work on 
its peasant front, The highlight of its ef- 
forts was the “land grab” movement begun 
in coordination with other leftists like the 
Samyukta Socialist Party. However, this 
movement fizzled out, It served at least one 
purpose—it succeeded in winning a lot of 
news space in the national press, 
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^ Over the years, the CPI has done little 
D disprove its image of a Russian agency. 
-1me and again, it has resorted to Moscow's 
Intervention to sort out internal problems, 
This pathetic lack of independence proved 
^ big handicap in its quest for power. The 


first CPI Government in Kerala was, in fact, 
dismissed by Pandit Nehru in the "national 
interest?" when border incidents with China 
took a dangerous shape in 1959. Obviously 
Nehru was using common suspicions of the 
CPI's bona fides to dismiss prematurely a 
legally elected government, But the party 
does not have anyone else to blame for this 
state of affairs. Initially, its instructions 
came from Moscow via the British Commu- 
nist Party; later they came directly. 


The present CPI still does not seem to 
have realised that no revolution, peaceful or 
otherwise, was achieved without a strong na- 
tional independent leadership. The examples 
range from Mao's refusal to listen to Stalin 
on strategy to the present refusal of the 
European Communist parties to bow to Rus- 
Sia. (The French Communists openly de- 
nounced the Russian intervention in Cze- 
choslovakia.) 


The CPI(M) has done well to stay clear 
—in matters of analysis and strategy in In- 
dia—of both the CPSU and the CCP. In the 
early days of its existence, it received en- 
couragement from the Chinese Communist 
Party. But Peking shifted its support in 1967 
to the emerging CPI(M-L) when the 
CPI(M) refused to accept the Peking line 
that the moment was ripe for protracted 
guerilla warfare, 


The party paid a heavy price for inde- 
pendence. At the famous Burdwan plenum of 
the CPI(M) in 1968, it lost nearly 7,000 
hard-core members to the Maoists. Today the 
CPI(M) is in a.peculiar dilemma, By its own 
reckoning, it has not been able to achieve 
total "legitimacy" from the Establishment— 
note West Bengal. By rejecting parliamen- 
tary democracy in the State (the party's 


RED GUARD OF HONOUR. Pramode Das Gu pta, General Secretary of the CPI(M) 
a group of party volunteers on the Caleutta Maidan in 

the various Communist factions fought each other bitterly. 
alienated the urban middle classes from Commu 


most, in terms of lives, in these clashes. 
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elected MLAs do not sit In the nm 

and it has refused to participate in any 
by-elections), the CPI(M) has apparentiy 
sounded the death-knell of its own strategy 
of achieving power through the ballot-box 


and exonerated the Maoist stand that power - 


grows from the barrel of a gun. 


The party's hopes now rest appreciabiy 
in Kerala, where even a few months ago 
it won two crucial by-elections. But what if 
the Congress uses the tactics, which proved 
So successful in West Bengal, in Kerala? 
However, Professor Sen Gupta opines that 
the CPI(M) will have been successful even if 
it can prove parliamentary democracy to be 
a hoax. In simple language, if the CPI(M} 
can bring home fo the people that it is being 
refused power even after legally winning it, 
then the party can make a simple plea to the 
masses; "There is no more democracy, Over- 
power the Establishment! 


Sen Gupta writes: “Only by demonstrat- 
ing that political power is persistently used 
by the ruling class to keep the Communists 
out of power, even when they enjoy the 
electorate's support and confidence, ean the 
revolutionaries effectively undermine the 
confidence the elite feel in the system... If 
should therefore be in the interests of the 
Communists to challenge the national bour- 
geois on its own ground, and prove that In- 
dian democracy does not permit the voters 
to choose their government,” 


The Maoists, of course, deny the need 
for “legitimacy”, since they do not believe 
in the ballot. (“Bullet, Not Ballot" was one 
of their slogans.) What are the chances of a 
successful Maoist revolution in India? 
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RED STAR OVER CALCUTTA. Naxalite 
youth demonstrated in Calcutta and other 
parts of West Bengal before the 1969 mid- 
term Assembly poll. They called democracy 
a farce and labelled the impending elections 
a hoax, As a result, they clashed with 
CPI(M) youth, who were, of course, can- 
vassing for an electoral victory. 


LL u———— 

The success of the Chinese revolution in 
1949 was bound to have an impact on Indian 
Communism. But the middle-class base of 
the CPI ensured that the impact would be 
a subdued one, In the mid forties, the pea- 
sants of Telengana, in Hyderabad State, had 
begun a struggle against the Nizam's feudal 
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domination. The movement contained both 
nationalist and Marxist characteristics. 


The Telengana struggle is important be- 
cause it influenced fundamental party stra- 
tegy. Its failure convinced Indian Commu- 
nists that *peasant struggles along the Chi- 
nese path alone cannot lead to victory." 

Mr P, Sundarayya’s recent history of the 
movement (Telengana People's Struggle and 
Its Lessons) is a well-researched account by 
one who was personally involved. This book, 
in spite of its laborious language and occa- 
sional bias, is a necessary addition to one's 
library. It provides comprehensive answers 
as to why the movement failed, despite the 
fact that the peasant had “liberated” about 
ten lakh acres of land by the time the move- 
ment was called off in 1951. 


Isolated Revolutions 

The main reason was that the CPI could 
not organise complementary support among 
the working class and the peasantry in the 
rest of the country and the isolated revolu- 
tion could not sustain itself against the In- 
dian Army. As long as the fight was against 
the Nizam, the movement prospered. When 
the Indian Army ended the Nizam’s rule and 
took control, the landlords sought and re- 
ceived the help of the army to recover their 
land from the revolutionaries, There was 
widespread suppression, revenge, brutality. 
And the landlord-peasant relationship, brief- 
ly altered when Red Committees were in 
power, reverted to its normal shape. 

This, in essence, was the story once more 
during the three-year Naxalite movement 
between 1967 and 1970. In 1967 the storm 
broke within the CPI(M). Accusing the 
party of succumbing to the bourgeoise plum 
of power, the radicals broke away to form, 
first, the All India Coordination Committee 
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INCOME OF COMMUNIST VOTERS 


3 
10 12 16 5 
80 100 339 100 


of Revolutionaries, and later, on May Day. 
1969, at an inspiring rally at the Calcutta 
Maidan, the CPI(M-L). 

The Spring Thunder (Peking's phrase) 
was first heard in Naxalbari (a North Ben- 
gal district) in March 1967. The United 
Front Government, dominated by the 
CPI(M), was in power in West Bengal then, 
with its leader, Mr Jyoti Basu, the Home 
Minister. The party was “firmly against such 
peasant insurgencies" and the Government 
soon sent in armed policemen who duly 
squashed the uprising, and arrested the pro- 
minent leaders. In August 1967, the Girijan 
tribals of Srikakulam, led by the charisma- 
tic Satyanarayana, began armed guerilla 
warfare. They were quite successful Ac- 
cording to CPI(M-L) publications, they ac- 
quired absolute control of over 300 villages. 
Similar "sparks" appeared in Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, Punjab. Orissa, Kerala and Jammu 
and Kashmir. Peking saw these sparks as 
the prelude to the bonfire; but the bonfire 
did not materialise. 


The Naxalite movement failed due to 
the reasons which have inhibited the growth 
of other Communist parties too. There was 
internal factionalism, Towards the end 
Charu Mazumdar's leadership was seriously 
questioned: some even accused him of being 
a CIA agent, Certainly the top leadership 
was not powerful enough to retain total con- 
trol of the movement. There was heroism, 
idealism, sacrifice and sincerity, but time 
seems to have borne out the CPI(M) evalua- 
tion—that it was, at best, a romantic mis- 
adventure, at worst “goondaism”. It had ele- 
ments of both. Towards the later stages, es- 
pecially in 1970-71, the cadres, haunted by 
fear, indulged in meaningless urban terror- 
ism, Such terrorism is a valid weapon in 
guerila warfare, but provided there is a 
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jously DISILLUSIONED WITH NEHRU'S SOCIALISM. Leaders of the former Congress Socialist 
being Party and various allied leftist groups, like the Krishak Mazdoor Praja Party (KMPP), were 
ership quickly disillusioned with their erstwhile compatriot, Pandit Nehru, after he became Prime 


zalua- guerilla army to exploit the resulting chaos 
mis- within the city. 

d ele- Again, the movement’s excessive de- 
S, es- D d pendence on the name of Mao Tse-tung 
>d by proved harmful. A revolution has to create * 
>TTOT- its own heroes, not borrow them. It can be 
m in guided from outside, but it must make its 
HA 1 own decisions, A letter stated to have been 
sent to the CPI(M-L) by Peking last year 
makes this point while analysing why the 

movement dissipated, 


The Naxalites have been crushed. India's 
jails today hold about 32,000 of them—a 
substantial number intelligent young men. 
Thousands have been shot dead. The move- 


Xn 


We publish parts of a letter reported 
to have been circulated by a number of 
CPI(M-L) leaders—in jail now—quite 
some time before Charu Mazumdar’s 
arrest and death in jail custody. 


Comrades 


By this time, we hope you all know 
that the great, glorious and correct Chi- 
nese Communist Party has sent us most 
valuable fraternal suggestions in respect 
of our liberation struggle in India, in the 
month of November 1970. 


"REN 


We are citing certain excerpts of the 
valuable Suggestions for our convenience. 
The suggestions are: 


"To call a chairman of one Party as 
the chairman of another Party is wrong, 
and... it will wound the national senti- 
trent of the working class of this country. 


“Regarding the formulation that the 
open trade union, open mass organisations 
end mass movements are out oj date, and 
taking to secret assassination as the only 
way: This idea needs rethinking, For- 
merly we misunderstood your word ‘an- 
nihilation', We used to think that the idea 

i is taken from our Chairman's war of an- 
1 nihilation, But in July 1970 issue of Li- 
1 beration—the organ of CPI(M-L)—we 


Minister, This picture was taken at a Socialist- KMPP meeting in 1952—from left are Acharya 
Narendra Dev, Jayaprakash Narayan, Acharya Kripalani, Asoka Mehta and Dr P. C. Ghosh. 


ment, for all practical purposes, is finished. 
And yet, even as I write this, West Bengal's 
newspapers report that, despite Government 
denials, there is a resurgence of Naxalite ac- 
tivity in the Strte. The conclusion is very 
simple. As long as hunger and inequality re- 
main in the country, Maoists wil remain. 


Since 1969 the CPI and the CPI(M) 
have been moving in ever divergent direc- 
tions, Between 1964 and 1969, there was 
à degree of cooperation, especially in the 
trade-union field, In 1965 Bhupesh Gupta, a 
CPI leader, had even called for a reconcilia- 
tion of the two groups. This was the time 
when the CPI was facing a minor crisis of 


came to understand that this annihilation 
means secret assassination. 


"Regarding the formulation that if a 
revolutionary does not make his hand red 
with the blood of class enemies, then he 
is not a Communist, If this be the yard- 
stick of a Communist then that Commu- 
nist Party cannot remain a Communist 
Party. 


“No stress has been given on agra- 
rian revolution and the slogan for the 
seizure of the State power ts counterpos- 
ed to the land problem, There is no agra- 
rian programme. 


“Without mass struggle and mass 
organisation, the peasants’ armed struggle 
cannot be sustained. 


“The authority and prestige oj a 
leader cannot be created but grows and 
develops.” 


We firmly accept these valuable sug- 
gestions and criticism from the fraternal 
party. 


But to our great disappointment, re- 
gret and disgust, we found that Comrade 
Charu Mazumdar and the Central Com- 
mittee led by him has refused to take les- 
sons from the above valuable suggestions. 


confidence. The revelation of the “Dange 
Papers" (Current reported that S. A. Dange 
had written to the British authorities when 
he was in prison in 1924, offering his ser- 
vices as a political agent ii they would re- 
lease him) in 1964 had undermined Dange's 
prestige within the party. In 1965 the CPI's 
National Council made a veiled allegation 
of fraud against Dange and the party leader- 
ship. And then came Gupta's rebellion, Mat- 
ters were eventually smoothed over after a 
let of heated debate within the party. 


The two parties worked together in the 
various United Front Governments between 
1967 and 1969. After that, they have chosen 
different paths, The CPI(M) has taken the 
more isolated road of total opposition to the 
"national bourgeoise" representel by Mrs 
Gandhi's Congress, It sees no difference bet- 
ween the two Congresses and thinks Mrs 
Gandhi's “progressive” image is a hoax. West 
Bengal was an indication of what opposition 
to the Establishment could mean but the 
party is undeterred, It is convinced that time 
is on its side, that Mrs Gandhi’s economic 
policies will lead to greater disparity bet- 
ween the rich and the poor, with its conse- 
quent effects. 


The CPI's tacticai line of alliance with 
the “national bourgeoise" aims at siftinz the 
"leftist" elements within the Congress and, 
with their help, influencing policy decisions. 
This is an idea whose time seems to have 
come at last. It is by no means an original 
concept, In 1947 the CPI withdrew the 
“Tebhaga” struggle in West Bengal (another 
peasant revolt begun in 1946 but with the 
specific aim of reducing the rent to the za- 
mindars who leased out their land to one- 
third of the crop produce) as a mark of 
goodwill to Pandit Nehru. It offered coope- 
ration in “national reconstruction” under 
Nehru's socialist leadership. 

The CPI's efforts to infiltrate and radi- 
calise the Congress seems to be paying off in 
a way. Quite a number of Mrs Gandhi's Min- 
isters have Communist backgrounds, And 


—Continued 


A LETTER FROM PEKING 


We deeply feel that our policy suf- 
fered left adventurist deviation as a result 
of which a wrong left adventurist me- 
thod was adopted ,ur which at present the 
Party in fact Fus split into groups and 
factions and Vom. Sushital Ray Chow- 
dhury wes the victim of this method... 

We firmly believe that as General 
Secretary of the Party, Comrade Charu 
Mazumdar is mainly responsible for the 
left adventurist deviations and, at the 
same time, we firmly believe that all the 
members of the party and all the mem- 
bers co-opted in the present Central Com- 
mittee cannot also shirk their respensibi- 
lities, because they are also mere or less 
directly or indirectly responsible for the 
left adventurist deviations, 

We, the undersigned, with utmost de- 
votion and frankness accept our guilt and 
we emphatically declare that we will 
boldly accept the criticisms of our com- 
rades in this connection, and we are also 
doing our self-criticism with full honesty, 

Kanu Sanyal 

Chowdhary Tejeswara Raa 
Souren Bose 
D. Nagabhushanam Patnaik 
Kolla Venkaiah 

D, Bhuvan Mohan Patnaik 


[Source; Frontier, November 4, 1972] 
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EPHEMERAL CAMARADERIE. Raj Narain (extreme left) points an 
accusing finger at his neighbour, Madhu Limaye. This picture was 
taken at the merger talks between the Samyukta Socialist Party and 
Praja Socialist Party leaders in August 1970. The Socialists always | 
seem either on the verge of splitting or attempting fresh unity within 


their ranks. These permutations and combinations have not helped 
them much. Last month Madhu Limaye sw 


Rai Narain, in the Banka by-election to the 
candidate, Mrs Shakuntala Devi, forfeited her deposi 
N. G. Goray, Karpoori Thakur, S. N. Dwivedy and George Fernandes. 


and 


taped his former comrade, 
Lok Sub, The Congress 
t. From right are 


tiie Congress Party itself seems to be head- 
ing for another split. It is clear now that the 
1969 division of forces did not mean a pola- 
risation of the left and the right. But the 
current Battle of the Forums seems to be 
pointing in the direction of a more genuine 
division, 

It wili be a tribute to the CPI if it'can 
successfully engineer another confrontation. 


It is another matter, of course, whether the 
next batch of leftists will usher in socialism. 
Mrs Gandhi has solved the problem for the 
moment by rejecting both Forums. But a 
time will come when she will have to decide 
—if for no other reason than to create an- 
other “whirlwind” and win fresh elections, 


In India, the word “leftisis” shields a 
number ot hues, not necessarily red. One 


WHAT WEST BENGAL’S COMMUNIST VOTERS DO 


CPI(M) CPi 
PERCENTAGE 


PROFESSIONALS, INCLUDING SALARIED AND 


SELF-EMPLOYED PROFESSIONALS 


__NON- OWNER CULTIVATORS 
(SHARSCROPPERS AND TENANTS) 
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such non-Congress, non-Communisi leftist 
group is the Socialist group. Today, the So- 
cialists are divided into too many factions to 
command much national attention, 


The major contribution of the Socialists 
is that, by their fiery opposition, they have 
done much for Indian democracy, They boast 
of some of the most -olatile parliamenta- 
rians within their ranks, They have built up 
a good reputation as an Opposition force. 
But, as Professor Sen Gupta points out, “the 
only parties with committed support in the 
country are the Communist parties and the 
Congress, Even in a debacle, the two can 
command an important percentage of the 
vote", It is not realised that Mrs Gandhi's 
achievement in 1971 was the result of a 
mere three per cent swing in the national 
vote, Similarly, though the CPI(M) lost al- 
most everywhere in West Bengal in 1972, it 
was still able to secure nearly 28 per cent 
of the vote. The Socialists have been unable 
to create a genuine mass base. 


The Socialist parties were born from the 
Congress Socialist Party which used to work 
within the parent organisation before Inde- 
pendence. Pandit Nehru was acknowledged 
as the leader of these young Socialists. When 
Nehru became Prime Minister, however, it 
was soon evident that he was far more so- 
cialist abroad than at home. This disillu- 
sionment with Nehru led his erstwhile com- 
rades, like Rammanohar Lohia and Jaya- 
prakash Narayan, into the Opposition. The 
Socialist programme sought to synthesise 
Gandhi and Marx by diluting both, and thus 
it differed very little from basie Congress 
ideals. One reason why the Socialists were 
not able to meet Mrs Gandhi's challenge in 
1971 is that, by preaching socialism, she had 
made them superfluous, 

Very few Indian politicians seem to 
learn anything from the past and the Social- 
ists today are as divided as ever. George 
Fernandes and Madhu Limaye head one fae- 
tion; the other is led by Raj Narain. And the 
two are more intent on defeating cach other 
than on defeating the Congress. 


If only Indian leftists could overcome 
this habit! 
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the Communications Minister from August 
1947 till his resignation in 1951 over the 
Tandon issue. 


Aligarh M. H. KIDWAI 


Sir— J.P. and the Dacoits” by Minoo 
Masani gives readers a real insight into 
the root of the dacoit problem. Jayaprakash 
Narayan has rightly said that "this is not 
therefore a mere law-and-order problem 
but a socio-economic and psychological pro- 
blem". Efforts have to be made to improve 
the economic condition of the people of the 
region. Dacoits also flourish in Sagar, Dha- 
mo, Chatterpur, Panna, Datia, Tikamgarh, 
Jhansi, Banda, etc. A good number of da- 
coits of this area have also surrendered to 
“J.P.” at Chatterpur. 


The communications in this area should 
be improved. There is only one good road 
from Satna to Jhansi and Sagar. Even this 
road is not properly connected with link 
roads to the interior and, during the mon- 
soon, the interior part of Bundelkhand is 
totally cut off. There is only one railway 
line from Manikpur to Jhansi. The districts 
of Panna and Chatterpur and large areas of 
Tikamgarh are without a railway line. There 
has been no industrial development in the 
region, which has great mineral and forest 
resources. A few years ago, an industrialist 
friend of mine was interested in opening a 
paper mill here. We spent two months in 
Bhopal—all the time the file was moving 
from one department to another and noa 
thing came of it. For the last seven years, 


: Bangalore 


the Birlas have been wanting to open a 
cement factory at Maihar. 


Maihar had a flourishing lime industry. 
Suddenly the Government of MP increased 
the royalty from 50 paise per tonne to Rs 2 
per tonne, Result: 80% of the lime industry 


is closed down and unemployment has in- 
creased. 


Many famous dacoits have surrendered 
but new ones will soon come up and be- 
come famous again. Garibi must be removed 
first if this problem is ever to be solved. 


GOVIND SINGH 
Ex-H.H. the Maharaja of Maihar 
Maihar (MP) 


Godmen Of India 


Sir—Without even mentioning a word 
about Sri Satya Sai Baba, you have mis- 
chievously published his photo with women 
devotees (May 28) on “The Editor’s Page” 
and indirectly condemned the Baba in your 
note on “Godmen of India” and that too 
with borrowed foreign ideas! 


Along with Baba's photo, your own car- 
toonist has wonderfully caricatured you in- 
side the bulb. He has piled up behind 
you a stack of bound books (Kama Sutra, 
I suppose), a jar of gutterwater champagne, 
three snaps of nudes beside you, holding a 
rol of plain paper, with you not know- 
ing what to do with it—this is the kind of 
Editor to whom the readers are exposed! 
Since the assassination of Bapu everything 
in India has declined and it includes the 
standard of Editors too! 


SIKHANDAR SINGH 
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Our trained scientific personnel ean match those of America or Rus- 
sia—in numbers. But beyond that? Science has done little to improve 
the quality of life for the poor and average Indian. Most important, 


the selentfic approach is missing. 


Photographs by BALKRISHAN 


WONDER if the science writer, Who 


once spoke of inadequate coverage op | 


science by the Indian Press, still complains, 
Science certainly seems to occupy a lot of 
column space lately. Only the coverage i 
not so much of some exciting new theory 
or process as of a serious discontent sweeping 
through the country’s scientific community, 


This discontent, I suspect, is in part à 
defensive posture. Maybe scientists fee] 
that, for them, the party is over. And it's a 
pity they can no longer hold on to the 
centre of the table. 


Those were good times, those past 29 
years, for India’s scientists. Science—let us 


take it to include engineering, medicine | 


technology and agriculture—had in the pre- 

ceding years helped greatly to enrich the 

quality of life in some Western countries, 

This was seen by some of India’s harried 

politicians to mean that underdeveloped 

countries were also countries most deficient | 
in science. And they set out to balance the | 
scales. 

This is when the party for scientists 
began. In 1938, when Jawaharlal Nehru 
became Chairman of the Congress National 
Planning Committee, he set up 27 sub- 
committees to study the various problems 


` the country faced. And, in as many of them 


as possible, he included scientists. 


Nehru's Role 

Nehru had an unbounded faith in 
science and he pursued it with passion. He 
picked out a few reputed scientists and 
charged them with working out a plan of 
action. He had a whole range of labora- 
tories set up through the length and 
breadth of India and called our develop- 
ment projects “modern temples”. He ap- 
pointed a Science Advisory Committee to 
the Cabinet. The Indian Parliament, at his 
behest, adopted a Science Policy Resolu- 
tion which restated his aims. It became the 
first document in the world to declare for- 
mally a state’s commitment to science. The 
resolution also assured scientists that the 
Government would pursue and accomplish 
those aims by offering them good conditions 
of service—according them an honoured 
position in society—and associating them in 
science policy-making. 


What followed is well known. Invest- 
ments in science increased, the number of 
scientific establishments swelled and there 
was a burgeoning in the size of the scienti- 
fic community. India now spent over 
Rs 150 crores on research and developmen 
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CIRUS THE GREAT. A general view of CIRUS, one of the three reactors at the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre. CIRUS (Canada India Re- 
actor) was built by Canadian and Indian scientists and engineers under the Colombo Plan. Cirus became critical in 1960. The other two reactors 
develop- | 9t Trombay are Apsara and ZERLINA. Apsara was Asia’s first reactor, gaining criticality in 1956. It was designed and t by India, with the 
evelop b (UK leasing us the uranium-enriched fuel rods. ZERLINA (Zero Energy Reactor for Lattice Investigations and New Assemblies) is a fully 
He E Indian achievement. It started working in 1961. BARC is a national centre for research and development work in nuclear energy. 
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against Rs 27 crores in 1958-59. From 
negligible numbers, its scientific establish- 
‘ments (including university departments 
and agricultural research stations) grew to 
nearly 2,000. Its Research and Development 
Centres today employ about 80,000 scienti- 
fie men and women against 18,000 in 1958- 
59. And its total stock of trained scientific 
personnel has ballooned to well over a mil- 
Jion—almost equal to that in the United 
Kingdom and second only to the USA or 
the USSR. 

What have been the gains? India has 
produced a very small number of first- 
rate scientists. Of every 40 discoveries made 
in the world, says science analyst Derek 
Price, only one is Indian. A few scientific 
establishments have achieved notable suc- 
cesses in improving food crops and animal 
production, in mastering nuclear technology 
and in developing a small number of sig- 
nicant industrial processes. But these have 
been isolated individual accomplishments 
of persons or institutes. Organised science 
in India has still to dig in. And, judged 
against Nehru’s grand vision, it is yet to 
make any significant impact on Indian 
society. 

Consider these: about half the Indian 
population, according to a recent survey, 
. still lives below the poverty line, spending 
no more than 70 paise a day. A Planning 
Commission study assures that pure drink- 
ing water will remain an unattainable lux- 
ury for at least 50% of Indians for another 
twenty years. Literacy in the past ten years 


BLOOD DONATION. Sera collected from 
horse’s blood will counteract diphtheria, te- 


tanus and rabies, The Central Research Ins- 
titute (established in 1906) at Kasauli has 
played an important role in teaching people 
how to prevent communicable disease. For 
years it was the only place in India where 
patients of hydrophobia could be treated. Its 
main work is to develop vaccines and sera 
to combat infectious diseases such as cho- 
lera, malaria and typhoid. It also develops 


sera for diphtheria, gas gangrene, yellow . 


fever, tetanus and snake poisoning. 


RESEARCH FOR A HEALTHIER INDIA. The Central Food Technological Research Insti- 
tute, Mysore, develops modern technology for the storage, packing, preservation, processing 
and handling of food materials. Its experiments are also geared towards developing nutritious 
supplementary and substitute foods. It trains food technologists as well. Thus its role is 
very important in a country where thousands suffer from malnutrition. 


has increased by only 5.4%, with 70% In- 
dians still unable to either read or write. 


Beliefs in tradition and superstition 
abound, reinforced periodically by ‘such 
acts as Central Ministers performing bhoomi 
puja to propitiate evil spirits, a radio as- 
tronomer consulting an astrologer on his 
daughters marriage, or a physicist pur- 
porting to present a "scientific" paper on 
“the efficacy of a religious ritual in creating 
psycho-dynamic equilibrium" in certain 
human subjects. 


Wastage 


What about the waste of the country's 
manpower resources? The latest census re- 
ports reveal that nearly 2,00,000 trained 
scientific personnel are idle. On a rough 
estimate of, say, Rs 40,000 required to train 
a person in a scientific discipline, the sum 
wasted comes to a colossal Rs 800 crores. 
Worse: fourteen years after the Science 
Policy Resolution assured scientists 
good conditions of work and an honoured 
position in society, a young scientist has 
just hanged himself "in disgust so that the 
other scientists may get proper treatment", 
He was the fourth scientist, we are told, 
to so immolate himself. 


What has gone wrong? It is just 
that, from the maze of myth, mystery and 
magic woven around science and scientists 
in India, at least this much is becoming ap- 
parent; What is not science and how not to 
conduct science in a developing country. 


_ The Powers of science to produce 
“miracles” derive, not from the machines 
it helps to build, but from its entirely new 
way of thinking, of looking at and doing 
things. They spring from the attitude science 
fosters, the temper of mind it produces, 


It is an attitude which encourages curio- , 


sity, derives joy from discovery and is ever 
ready to discard previously held views in 
the face of new knowledge and new eyi- 
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dence. After all, science in its most funda- f 


mental sense is only an approach to solv- 
ing problems. But this is an approach bas- 
ed on logic tempered by experience. 


The Indian attempt to use science con- 
sciously to change society in the shortest 
possible time must, in some ways, be con- 
sidered unique. It has few historical prece- 


dents, although some useful guidelines may 3 
be found in the experiences of Japan, Rus- 1 
sia and China. What is happening is that, 1 
although science is sought to be cultivated ii 
and used in India as an instrument of ur- 9 
gent social change, the methods pursued 1 
have many features surprisingly similar to 


the long-evolving model of the developed 


countries. The scientifically developed s% f 
cieties of today did not have to work out | 


their developments consciously. Theirs was 


a wholly evolutionary process extending | 


over two centuries. During this period, their 
science, as well as their social structures, be- 


liefs, habit patterns and value systems, Were | 


changing, developing simultaneously, ea 


accelerating the other's change and provid- i 


ing the framework for it. 


Although India had a little of astrono- ^ 


my, empirical medicine and mathematics 
in the past, it could not evolve an inde- 


pendent scientific tradition, Science need: - 


ed certain definite conditions to grow. And 


those conditions were provided by 17th and 
18th century Europe. 


The Europe of that time was passing d 


through an exciting period of discovery: 
intellectual growth and commercial expat” 


sion. It was a new breed of men who cam’ | 


together at the Royal Society of London 
Academie Royale of France or the Lunai 
Society of Birmingham. They shared Cei 
tain common characteristics, They We% 
men who thought they were moving inlé 
an expanding future. They came from fam 
ilies of merchants and smallholders who 


had migrated to a developing urban centi? $ 
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to seek better fortunes. They were “non- 
conformists", devotees of "truth as they 
saw it”, and generally out of sympathy 
with the established authority. They were 
irrepressively curious, they had problems 
to solve and they delighted in founding 
many small scientific societies and educa- 
tional institutions up and down the country. 
They were. practical men who were con- 
vinced that science could be useful and 
should be planned to be useful. 


Insecurity 

In India, it was an altogether different 
picture. The mood here was, not of buoy- 
ancy and vigour, but of self-preservation. 
Periodic political upheavals had created a 
pervasive sense of insecurity. The society 
was stratified and segmented in cloistered 
castes. Whatever industry there was, it was 
stagnant. The artisans, craftsmen and other 
production workers worked either indivi- 
dually or in small family units. They were 
merely to meet the limited requirements 
of the self-contained rural economy. There 
was no incentive either to expand the pro- 
duction capacity or to improve the quality 
of the wares. Even later, during British rule, 
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—P. R. Shinde 


THE WEATHERMAN, A meteorologist studies a weather satellite photograph of the Bangla- 
desh cyclone recorded in the Meteorological Office at Poona. The Indian Meteorological 
Department provides advance information about weather conditions. The Department han- 
dles all aspects of meteorotogy, meteorological instrumentation, terrestrial magnetism and 
atmospheric electricity, seismology and astrophysics. 


ZOOMING INTO THE SPACE AGE. A Centaur Rocket takes off at Thumba. The Thumbe 
Equatorial Rocket Launching Station (TERLS) comes under the pee Space Researebi Or- 
ganisation (ISRO) of the Department of Atomic Energy. ISRO manages the programme for 
space research and its utilisation for peaceful purposes. The Thumba station is a UN-spon- 


Let us not forget that the essential 
change that the Industrial Revolution had 
brought in England was not in machines 
but in method. The change in industrial 
techniques may be considered only inci- 
dental. It was, as historian T. S. Ashton 
has pointed out, more profoundly a change 
in industrial organisation. One of these was 
to move manufacture from home ta 
factory. 


Modern science was brought to India 
by the British. Its primary purpose was to 
serve their commercial and political inte- 
rests. As the growing British industry re- 
quired cheaper raw material, an inventory 
of agricultural and mineral resources became 
the rulers’ first concern. The other was & 
study of tropical diseases to make their hfe 
safe. But since the rulers were the products 
of a scientific culture, they turned these 
surveys into systematic scientific investiga= 
tions. They also set up a number of insti- 
tutions and scientific establishments "to 
place the benefits of education plainly and 
practically before the higher classes of In- 
dia". Unfortunately this was also a time 
when science did not find much favour in 
British universities, Academic life had bë- 
come "arid". Even to the Fellows of the 
Royal Society, “science merely meant same 
thing abstract and speculative, a set of 
theories which must be universal and mathe 
matical”, This made the researches in India 
either an extension of the theoretical work 
done in Britain or tied only to the practical 
needs of the civil administration 


The men who set up or manned the na- 
tional laboratories or got involved in scianta 
policy-making after Independence were 
mostly British- or American-educated uni 
versity men. This gave the laboratories Gt 
altogether different orientation from what 
was intended. They veered more towards 
tackling such problems of theoretical re: 
search as were currenily fashionable in Bri- 
iain or the United States. Maintaining Hat- 


son with the Indian industry and working 


—Continued 
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on problems of possible industrial use be- 
came a secondary occupation. 


Almost all these scientists jealously 
maintained their institutional attachments 
with Britain, published their research work 
in British or American scientific journals 
and coveted rewards and honours from 
scientific societies outside their own land. 
They went further. They even used the 
same names for their scientific bodies in 


—P. R. Shinde— 


DEEP ANALYSIS. These analytical instruments developed at the National Chemical Labo- 
ratory, Poona, are invaluable aids for the chemist and scientist. NCL deals mainly with 
basic and applied research in the physics and chemistry of solid states. It also researches 


into the chemistry of rare metals, radiation, dye stuffs, macrocyclic com 
mes. It specialises in chemical engineering. Left: A scientist at the pilo 
duces silicone intermediates—an essential compound 


ee eT os al. errr 


India—like the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Defence Science Organi- 
sation, University Grants Commission or 
National Research and Development Corpo- 
ration—and modelled them after their Bri- 
tish counterparts. 


Sometimes it was carried to ridiculous 
lengths. When in 1988, the British Govern- 
ment published the Trend Committee Report 
on certain changes it wished to bring about 


\ 


IT’S ALL IN THE FAMILY. Serological test. 
life. The Virus Research Centre, Boma We DE 


H VAST 7 r ouncil also provi -in-ai is- 
seminates information on the progress of medical research. and PAN TU dis 
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pounds and enzy- 
t plant which pro- 
for industrial and consumer appliances, 


in the organisation of science in Britain, 
the thread was immediately picked up in 
India, asking for similar reorganisation here. 


This unthinking imitation of the) West- 

ern model has continued to invade every 

*field, although what was needed first was 
to introduce in the country a science-orient- 

ed universal education system within the 

shortest possible time. It also simultaneous- 

ly required creating education within 

a fixed time. It could also mean creating 
a matrix of informed opinion which would 
permit old ideas and beliefs to be readily 
discarded in the face of new knowledge and 
new discoveries; an expanding industrial 
base demanding ever-new, problem-solving 
abilities from innovative men; and the 
continuous interaction of trained hands 
striving for higher skills with minds learn- 
ed in the ways of systematically probing, 
sifting and correlating observed facts and 
deriving from them experimentally prova- 


ble relationships of.a coherent and deter- 
minate nature. 


Contingy With Innovation 


A science-oriented educational system 
could also involve the founding of such 
Scientific institutions as would reproduce 
continuously the traditions of science bY 
combining, as one writer has said, continuity 
with innovation. These institutions should 
function in “right relationship with the edu- 
cational system, Government departments, 
€conomic institutions and organisations and 
public opinion”, 


, Education plays a very important role 
in the transformation of a society. 


How does the present system of educa- 
lion prepare the mind of the young hopefuls 
of science? 


Teaching in colleges, says educationist 
D. D. Karve, is tied to the requirements 
an elaborate examination system. The syl- 
labus is sometimes 20 y ears old, This i5 
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happening in a world where wide areas of 
knowledge keep becoming obsolete every 
few years and programmes of continuing 
education for all professional people have 
become mandatory in every developed 
country- 

Wherever the education is not as dead- 
ening to intellect, it is planned to be useful 
only outside India. It has been found that 
60% of LLT. graduates leave India to settle 
abroad. 

Our medical education system is “spe- 
cialisU'-oriented and it produces physicians 
who can fit better into British hospitals than 
into the suburban slums or rural health 
centres of their own country. 


As in education, so in industry and agri- 
culture, the methods followed are not of 
conscious coordination of all activities to 
yield maximum benefits within the shortest 
possible time. It is only when we have a 
severe food shortage that we set out to find 
methods to produce more food. If someone 
tells us that nuclear energy and space are the 
most important and fashionable things to- 
day, we tend to go in for them in a big 
way. If we hear that the quantum of steel 
produced provides an index to a country's 
technological progress, we go about setting 
up steel mills. 


Imported Technology 

Although India is considered among the 
12 most industrialised countries in the world, 
most of its technology 1s imported, This has 


not helped create a self-generating tech-, 


nological base in the country. Conservatism 
in private industry and bureaucracy in pub- 
lic undertakings all too often lead to the 
import of assured turnkey technologies. 
The number of industries being small, 
competition is anything but fierce. This dis- 
courages innovation or use of indigenous 
technology which has not been proved al- 
ready elsewhere. Also, smallness of indus- 
try keeps the number of jobs (especially 
good jobs) available severely restricted. This 
discourages mobility and diminishes enthu- 
siasm for taking risks with any new pro- 
cesses developed. 


Today, 8096 of science in India comes 
under the direct control of Government. 
This tradition developed during British 
rule. Whatever science flourished, it did 
from the support and resources it received 
from the colonial government. Science was 
never allowed to function outside the um- 
brella of the Civil Service. 


New Set Of Norms 


Even after Independence, the basic 
Structure of the Civil Service was kept in- 
tact, and so was the dominance of Civil 
Service over science. It may have appeared 
less obvious at times because of the special 
relationship of men like Bhabha or Bhat- 
nagar with Nehru, or more recently by the 
appointment of many agency heads as secre- 
taries to the Government. But its existence 
cannot be denied. 


This relationship created a new set of 
norms for the Indian scientists. These norms 
were largely derived from those of the 
bureaucracy. The method of functioning re- 
quired horizontal relationships of adjust- 
ments with other heads of departments and 
a vertical hierarchy based on subservience 
of juniors, 


Its disastrous consequences for Indian 
science have been often brought out by 
science analysts A. Rahman and Stevan 
Dedijer. Most of the science establishments 
in India are no better than snakepits of in- 
trigue and constant internecine warfare. 
They are headed by men who had perhaps 
done some good science at some time but 
have now been turned by the existing sys- 
tem into ruthless empire builders. They 
have, according to J. B. S. Haldane, “no 
pride in their profession, though they are 
proud of their salaries and positions”. They 
are “the unworthy successors of Durvasa 
and Vishvamitra [who] actually invite Gov- 
ernors, Vice-Chancellors and the like to 
address them”. 


Need For A Clear Goal 


If we are serious about cultivating mo- 


. dern science and making full use of it for 


India’s all-round development, then it is 
time we learnt to look at national planning 
in terms of a complete system, to under- 
stand the totality of factors involved and 
to intervene, when necessary, in the struc- 
tural design to achieve a more integrated 
operation. 


What we need in India is, first, a clear 
goal—the kind of goal Japan, Russia and 
China gave to themselves when they start- 
ed planning. These countries were not mov- 
ed—like us—by just a vague desire to im- 
prove their economic conditions. Japan was 
fired by ambitions to wrest from the 
Western Powers a dominant position in 
Asia. When Soviet Russia started out, her 
chief objective was to become, in the next 
25 to 30 years, a model proletariat state and 
an economic, military and political power 
comparable to Britain, Germany and the 
United States. China sought to bridge her 
development gap with both the United 
States and the Soviet Union and also to 
emerge as an independent cenire of power. 


India too must decide to become a strong 
independent power by the turn of this cen- 
tury. India’s geographical position, large 
exploitable manpower and fairly high level 
of industrialisation should prove specially 
favourable for such an aim. 


Master Plan 


We may then prepare a 28-year plan, 
break it into short, task-oriented time- 
irames and, with an eye on our final goal, 
keep evaluating and adjusting them suit- 
ably from time to time. 


The first step, of course, would be to 
determine, in the clearest possible terms, the 
factors—economic, political and military— 
which go to make a nation a major inter- 
national power. This can be done by a poli- 
tical process through a consensus among 
experts. Simultaneously, we must also set 
up groups to collect, within six months, an 
inventory of ali our available material and 
manpower resources. We have hundreds of 
thousands of young people unemployed at 
this time to do this job. 


The next step would be to prepare the 
28-year tentative plan; throw it open for the 
widest discussion among all sections of 
the population and, in the light of the com- 
ments and recommendations received, work 
out a more detailed plan for immediate im- 
plementation. 
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—T. S. Nagarajan 
THE SEEDS OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 
Examining an experimental variety of 
wheat at the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi. IARI is one oj the 23 
Research Institutes under the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research. IARI develops 
high-yielding varieties of wheat and other 
crops. Farmers visit its “model plots” to 
learn about the new techniques in relay and 
multiple cropping developed by the Insti- 
tute. It also demonstrates new methods of 
sowing and fertilising. A Krishi Vigyan 
Mela is held twice a year on the grounds of 
the IARI. 


ren 


One ean foresee three other benefits 
from such a public discussion: 


First, it would galvanise the entire na- 
tion and provide for the first time a defi- 
nite purpose and a sense of personal parti- 
cipation to our people. 


Second, it would bring to the surface 
any faults in the plan, such as a misplaced 
enthusiasm for office automation or short- 
sighted economism towards environmental 
cleanliness which might lead to unnecessary 
human unhappiness. 


Third, it would throw up many talented 
men for possible recruitment to Task Panels 
and other leadership positions and thus 
save us from relying entirely on a jew in- 
dividuals alone for planning and execution 
of the programmes. 


Fioating Panels 

Of course such a plan has to be a dyna- 
mie one. Developments would be iaking 
place all this time in the world which might 
deflect us from our goal This would re- 
quire that we also have à jew floating 
panels working on contingency plans and a 
central intelligence unit to keep tabs on all 
kinds of sensitive developments, With a pro- 
per feedback evaluation process functioning 
with maximum coordination and flexibility, 
and with an organisational structure pliant 
enough to adapt and adjust speedily to any 
change, it should indeed be possible to 
achieve our objectives with optimum speed 
and efficiency and the minimum of human 
suffering. 


PUNTET eer ESEE S ea: 


make such claims as that plants have souls 
they recognise enemies and friends, Among B 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Modern science requires a very Special type of organisation. The 
author, who is Director of the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre. 
makes a study of the structure of science in India, stressing the 


need to promote a spirit of seientifie inquiry. 


by Dr R. 


recent times, scientific progress in 
India and its impact on society has been 
discussed extensively both in the Press and 
Parliament. The Government of India has 
made considerable investment on science 
and technology in the hope that it will trans- 
form our society at a rapid rate—from one 
based on a backward economy to one of 


prosperity. 


While there has been great progress in 
science in India, comparable to that of the 
more developed countries, there are some 
people who, not quite aware of what science 
can do for the country, feel that the large 
investment made has not been particularly 
useful and is, in fact, not leading to the goal 
we have set ourselves. Whatever be the 
merits of the view, the process by which 
this is being pointed out is a very danger- 
ous one in the sense that it is bringing 
science itself into disrepute. It almost seems 
that there are some people who would like 
to bring science into disrepute so that their 
own ideas, which science proposes to des- 
iroy, can survive. 


Our society has been known throughout 
its history to absorb new ideas and modify 


1930) with laboratory equipmen 
His later years were devoted to 


tice dynamics (he collected a large number of diamonds for this 


purpose). Raman criticised the practi 
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Response in the Living and Non-Living and 
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them in such a way that it can continue to 
exist without any basic change. The way 
Indian society has absorbed the ideas which 
came from other religions and cultures is 
one of the most interesting studies in his- 
tory. But science, as we know it, cannot be 
absorbed into a system without a basic 
change. It can progress only if it replaces 
some of the older methods of thinking. 

We therefore witness a strange spectacle 
where forces in the country are trying to 
modify scientific thinking to suit their re- 
quirements even at the expense of compro- 
mising some of the very basic foundations 
of scientific thought. 


Irrational Approach 

In developing scientific theories, one 
has to hold on steadfastly to some of its 
basic assumptions which have been set up 
io explain a large body of observed pheno- 
mena. It is not possible to analyse entire 
systems with contradictory assumptions. Yet 
we find scientists, who carry out their re- 
search investigations under the restrictions 
imposed by science, quite willing to accept 
irrational explanation completely excluded 
by any scientific norms. 


If somebody says that energy is Not c 
served in a classical physical System, pu 
would say he is not a scientist or wou]q m 
a situation where the whole struct, SS 
science has collapsed. But there are emi 
nent scientific workers in Ifdia who am 
willing to believe, for example, in miracl E 
in which matter is produced out of nothing. 

As a result of both writings in the West 
and our ignorance, there is a feeling that 
scientific thought is new to the country... 
an import from Europe. This is an abso. 
lutely incorrect statement. One has Only to 
look at Indian writings on logic, Particularly 
“Navya Nyaya”, in which, as late as the 
17th century, systems of logic were being 
enunciated which surpass, both in depth 
and generality, anything that has been de- 
veloped in the West till very recently. 


After all, logical thinking is the basis 
of all scientific activity. What, of course, 
we have missed in the last 300 years is the 
spirit of scientific inquiry by means of ob. 
servation. I can see why this has happened. 

When, for instance, we ask an Indian 
logician to perform an experiment on a 
sliding body or a simple pendulum, to his 
somewhat cynical mind this would look too 
trivial In logical thinking, all measure- 
ments are ideally accurate. It is however 
the idea of measurement and its accuracy 


ure of. 


, that is really responsible for the great scien- 


tific and technological advances of the West. 
Except for a short period in the 18th and 
18th centuries, India has never lost the spirit 
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the basis $ SRINIVASA RAMANUJAN (1887-1920) is 

regarded as ome of the greatest mathemati- 

of course, cians of modern times. His contribution was 
ars is the chiefly to the theory of numbers. Ramanu- 
ins of ob- jan’s death at the young age of thirty-three 
happened. wee a arent loss indeed to Indian mathe- 
an Indian 
en 
EC of scientific inquiry and Indian contribu- 
1 look too tions to science during this century have 
mici been considerable. 

however But modern science requires a very spe- 
accuracy cial type of organisation very different from 
eat scien- anything that had existed in India before 
the West. Independence. It is my belief that this typé 
18th and of an organisation has been achieved only at 
the spirit the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 


(TIFR) and the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre (BARC) and owes it to the late Dr 
H. J. Bhabha. 


It is as impossible in a single article to 
write about the structure of science in India 
and the solutions to its various problems as 
it is to write about all the problems of the 


K. S. KRISHNAN (1888-1961) was the first 
Director of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, New Delhi. He made important con- 
tributions to magnetic behaviour of crystals. 
Dr Krishnan was a Tamil and Sanskrit 
scholar and he could speak fluently in Ta- 
mil on abstruse scientific topics. 


HARGOBIND KHORANA (b. 1922), who 
shared the 1968 Nobel Prize for Medicine, 
is now an American citizen. He was denied 
opportunities in India and had to go abroad 
for his talents to be recognised. Dr Kho- 
rana’s chief work has been in biochemistry 
and molecular biology. 


ACHARYA P. C. RAY (1861-1944) combin- 
ed enthusiasm for science with patriotic 
fervour. A teacher of distinction, he enrich- 
ed chemistry with his experiments on ni- 
trates. The Acharya was a pioneer of our 
chemical industry. 


One of the most important factors in the 
development of science is a proper evalua- 
tion of scientists and their work. This prob- 
lem has to be faced, be it a student com- 
ing out of a university, a Professor, a 
Director of a Laboratory or even one who 
is to advise Government on matters of po- 
licy. The late Dr Bhabha was often quoted 
as having said: “First find the man and then 
build laboratories around him." In this he 
simply shifted the problem to the question 
of how to evaluate a man at various stages 
of his career. 


Let us consider the evaluation of merit 
of a student just out of the university. 
I have considerable experience of this cate- 
gory of people at the BARC in the evaluation 
of entrants to the Training School. 


The BARC Training School was started 
fifteen years ago specifically for training 
personnel for the work of the Department 
of Atomic Energy, since it was found that 
the quality of students coming out from uni- 
versities was variable and university grad- 
ings unreliable. Some numbers—which 
are available from the selection 
interviews during the last five years to show 
to what extent the university markings dif- 


S. S. BHATNAGAR (1894-1955), a leading 
light in the field, will be remembered for 
his outstanding work as a science admini- 
strator. The establishment of our chain of 
National Laboratories is mainly the outcome 
of Dr Bhatnagar's vision and dynamism, 


entire country, for the country's problems 
are reflected in some way or other on 
the scientific structure. 


The Government must have had this 
in mind when the original Committee on 
Science and Technology was created. Un- 
fortunately such a committee can advise 
Government only on specific problems re- 
ferred to it and can in no way offer com- 
plete solutions to all problems of science 
and technology facing the country. Govern- 
ment now seems to have realised the short- 
comings of such Committees having limited 
amount of expertise on them and has creat- 
ed a National Committee of Science and 
Technology with broadbased membership 
and affiliations. 
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fer from what we believe to be the correct 
assessment—are given below: 


Our Assessment M.Sc. M.Sc. B.Sc. 
Y Class M Class I Class 

Suitable for higher 

training 503 270 483 

Of mediocre quality 578 586 743 

Of very poor quality ^ 

(Do not deserve the 406 690 TS 

degree) 


Total number of 
candidates in Phy- 
sics and Chemistry 1487 1526 1999 
interviewed during 
the last five years. 


—Continued 


RU CE Eoo DENM" 606 


TS 


H. J. BHABHA (1909-1964) was a many- 
sided personality, He was a distinguished 
physicist—but he had also a passion jor 
painting and music, He laid the foundations 
of nuclear science in India and was chiefly 
responsible for creating the atomic research 
establishment which is now named after him 
—BARC. Dr Bhabha also earned a name 
for himself as a science administrator. 


It is seen here that, in Physics and 
Chemistry, about 40% of the people who 
come to these interviews do not in fact de- 
serve the degree and only about 25% of the 
total are eligible for the training programme. 
The applicants classified in the former cate- 
gory are those who are unable to tell the 
selection committees what is Sin x, sim- 
ple harmonic motion, etc. 


These things, which are statistically 
significant because of the large numbers we 
have examined, are somewhat alarming in 
view of the fact that these candidates have 
been given a high grading by the respective 
universities. We all realise the enormous 
problems the universities are faced with 
and one is, therefore, diffident about criticis- 
ing them. It is, however, difficult to be- 
lieve that universities are making any efforts 
to solve these problems. 


What India Needs Today 


There is no doubt that universities were 

great centres of.learning in the days before 
the war, But what has happened to them 
now? The great School of Mathematics 
built by Professor Vaidyanathaswamy at 
Madras University has all but disappear- 
ed. The Palit Professorship created for Ra- 
man at Calcutta, when he was less than 40 
years of age, is now offered to people who 
are in their 60s! Some Vice-Chancellors say 
that research should not be the business of 
universities and teaching is the main aim. 
Teaching without research may have been 
justified in the days when the main ambi- 
tion of a university was to prepare candi- 
dates for the ICS examination. It is not clear 
whether universities have as yet realised 
that the ICS has disappeared and what the 
country now requires is people trained in 
science and technology as a creative acti- 
vity. Has there been any change in the-uni- 
versity structure to produce this type of 
persons? 


VIKRAM SARABHAI (1919-1971) succeed- 
ed Dr Bhabha as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He was the first Chair- 
man of the Indian National Committee for 
Space Research and he was responsible for 
the Equatorial Rocket-Building Station at 
Thumba, Dr Sarabhai, like Dr Bhabha, was 
no narrow specialist —he was u man of wide 


culture. 


The structure that existed before free- 
dom still continues, with the added disad- 
vantage of numbers and staff not entirely 
recruited on merit, for who can deny that 
provincialism, communalism, etc, do not 
play a part in the selection of staff? 


I personally do not believe that it is 
purely the linguistic problems which are 
coming in the way of good recruitment in 
universities. For various reasons, it seems 


that the best man does not apply or is not 
always selected and, even if he is, he is not 


S A DHAWAN (b. 1920) is Chairman 

bie ened Space Commission and 
f tan Institute of Sci 

Bangalore. His notable n this 
; ? contribut 

been the design and Construction S 

sonic and transonic wind tunnels and the 


setting up of t ; 7 
mics Laie High Speed Aero-Dyna- 
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able to operate efficiently in the environ 
ment he finds himself in. University stryo, 
ture as it exists provides for an all-powey- 
ful Vice-Chancellor who, if he does not 
delegate his powers, has complcte contro} 
over the Professors. The Professors them. 
selves have no free hand in the formulation 
of their programmes or recruitment of their 
assisting staff. In some universities, a Pro- 
fessor is not even permitted to write a for. 
mal letter to a colleague outside without 
the permission of the Principal or t Vice. 
Chancellor. 

In such a system, it is difficult to builq 
up, amongst the staff, a feeling that they are 
all contributing to the general welfare of 
the university. Confidence in one another 
breaks down, leading to total frustration 
and this staff dissatisfaction finally spreads 
to the students. The lesser the calibre of 
the staff, the faster is the process of dege- 
neration. The tortuous university regula- 
tions and rules provide enough opportuni- 
lies for disaffection to spread into all stages 
of university life. 


Guru-Sishya 

In the case of a research worker, the 
relation between the student and the Pro- 
fessor is still one of the old Guru-Sishya 
type, in the sense the student is expected 
to give of himself completely to the Profes- 
sor, even to the extent of doing menial jobs 
for him. It is perhaps for this reason that 
many a Professor often puts on a very sanc- 
timonious and self-righteous air. 


^ The Gurukula system insists on strict 
obedience to the master, and if the master 
is satisfied about the student's loyalty, irres- 
pective of his merit, the master is ready 
to recommend him to any higher position 
within his command. But what if a bright 
lad questions the work of the master him- 
self or objects to the way the Guru appro- 
priates all the good work done by him 


without any acknowledgment at all? As 


BIRBAL SAHNI (1891-1949) is perhaps the 
only palaeobotanist of Beer India has 
produced. He was head of the Botany 
Department of Lucknow University. The 
Gondwana Flora and the problem of the 49% 
of the “Saline Series of the Salt Range 


were among the more important studies 
Birbal Sahni. i 
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things stand, the student is usually advised 
never to question the Guru. 


The University Grants Commission 
(UGC) was created by the Government of 
India to introduce many reforms in higher 
educalion but, even after more than a de- 
cade of its existence, it cannot claim to have 
become a guiding force in university edu- 


cation. 


New Centres Of Learning 


The whole idea of advanced centres has 
failed mainly because such centres cannot 
flourish in universities as they are and it 
is hardly possible for the UGC to act as a 
reformíng force as long as it isolates itself 
from the research and technical institutions 
of the country. 


The one great step taken in higher edu- 
cation in science and technology during the 
last ten years is the establishment of the 
Institutes of Technology and it is to be 
hoped that these new centres of learning 
will provide the answers to many of the 
problems of higher technical education. 


Another great experiment being per- 
formed to find a suitable university struc- 
ture for India is the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. Its all-India character provides 
a hope that, at least in higher education, an 
‘integrating force will come into existence. 


Biggest Failure 


Of all the attempts to organise science, 
the biggest failure has been in the establish- 
ment of learned bodies. It is true that the 
Indian Academy of Sciences started by the 
great scientist, Sir C. V. Raman, is flourish- 
ing and has set itself the limited task of 
running a journal which comes exactly on 
time and running of an annual scientific 
meeting which brings together experts in 
various fields once a year. It is one of the 
very few meetings in India where every 
minute of its sessions is entirely devoted to 
science. It is however highly influenced by 
the great personality of Raman and it is not 
clear what future course it will take. 


The only other learned body in India 
one can mention, not because of its status 
as a scientific body—which must be very 
low indeed judging from what the late Dr 
H. J. Bhabha as President said about it— 
but because for some unknown reasons the 
Government has given it recognition as a 
body for liaising with other international 
bodies, is the Indian National Science Aca- 
demy. What scientists of eminence like C. V. 
Raman and K. S. Krishnan have said about 
the Academy should have convinced any- 
body about its ineffectiveness. However, 
more recently, efforts are being made to 
improve its scientific structure. 


Indian Science Congress Sessions 


It is impossible to take bodies like the 
Indian Seience Congress seriously from the 
point of view of science, for its sessions re- 
semble an annual Chimney Sweep holiday 
more than anything else. After the inaugu- 
ral day, the whole Congress collapses like a 
house of cards. 


Among the smaller symposia in Physics, 
the annual Nuclear and Solid State Physics 


MEGHNAD SAHA (1893-1956) was one of 
our front-rank scientists. He did research im 
astrophysics. His theory of thermal ionisa- 
tion brought him world fame. Dr Saha had 
a penchant for politics and was for:some 
time an MP. Prominent among his publica- 
tions is A History of Hindu Science. 


—T. S. Nagarajan 
HOMI NUSSERWANJ1 SETHNA (b. 1923) 
is Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and Secretary to the Department of 
Atomic Energy. He won the Shanti Swarup 
Bhatnagar Memorial Award for Engineering 
Science in 1960. He was awarded the Padma 
Shri in 1959 and the Padma Bhushan in 1966. 


—T. S. Nagarajan 


M. G. K. MENON (b. 1928) is Director of 
the Tata Institute oj Fundamental Research 
and Chairman of the Electronics. Commis- 
sion. An honorary member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, M. G. K. 
Menon won the Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar 
Memorial Award for Physical Science in 
1960. He was awarded the Padma Shri in 
1961 and the Padma Bhushan in 1968. 


Symposium organised by the Department of 
Atomic Energy plays an important part in 
the scientific activity of the younger scient- 
ists. 


At its 13th Session held in Roorkee, it 
was proposed to start an Indian Physics As- 
sociation to encourage young scientists to 
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present their work at audiences where peo- 
ple could appreciate their work. In such a 
body, all the office-bearers should be be- 
low 45, so that the younger members do 
not feel the weight of the superincumbent 
ageing staff who in many cases—particularly 
at these ages—wish to exercise more power 
over their colleagues than contribute to 
science. 


Quality Of Work 


Whatever the future of learned bodies 
in India, we must begin to respect the qua- . 
lity of work, and not get lost in the organi- 
sation of ineffective bodies, It is worth re- 
calling that Sir C. V. Raman resigned from 
the Royal Society which at one fime was 
considered such a coveted honour beyond 
all context. That did not make him a lesser 
Scientist. 


The Tata Institute of Fundamental Re- 
search and the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre have an excellent reputation, both 
in India and abroad, I have often over- 
heard scientists at international meetings 
saying that organised science of interna- 
tional class in India exists only in Bombay. 


— 


a: 


|: 
l 
| 


VOIR mer 


While this is true of organised science, 
work of quality by individuals is still found 
all over India but unfortunately the days 
of scientific research by individuals are 
over. 


SANE see CLE 


Organisational, Pattern 


One would, therefore, like to consider 
in what way the organisational pattern of 
these two institutions is different from those 
in the rest of the country. There can be ——— 
no other difference, since the environment — 
and the source for obtaining the scientists —— 
are the same. In recent years, some of the | 
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- institutions have tried to adopt some of the 


Bombay methods of organisation, but if re- 
forms are introduced only partially—te., re- 
organisation of salary scales, merit incre- 
ments, etc.—they can only have a negative 


effect. 


The most important factor in the suc- 
cess of the Bombay institutions is their me- 
thod of recruitment. All recruitment is done 
through the Training School or on a visiting 
scientist scheme, and efforts are made to 
get young scientists from all parts of India. 
Recruitment at the middle or senior level 
is rare and is made only in cases where a 
specific new programme has to be under- 
taken. 


Administrative Implementation 


In such cases, teams suitable for the 
particular programme are recruited rather 
than individuals. The entire administration 
is in the hands of scientists. It is possible 
that powers are delegated to the administra- 
tive staff to carry out certain routine duties 
but it is understood that these powers can 
always be withdrawn if the scientists feel 
that the administrative implementation is 
not satisfactory. 


I specially mention this as there are 
many laboratories run in the country on so- 
called administrative lines where admini- 
strators or the rules of administration en- 
tirely determine the research programme. 
Efforts are made to see that everybody takes 


various levels. 


For example, in the Bhabha Atomic Re- 
search Centre, the Trombay Scientific Com- 
mittee, consisting of all the Heads of Divi- 
sions, plays an important part in formulat- 
ing the programmes of research in promo- 
tions, deputations abroad, recruitment poli- 
cies, etc. Lower down, there are many sub- 


THE AUTHOR, RAJA RAMANNA (b. 1925), 
.Played a key role in the design of the 
various reactors at Trombay. A Fellow of 
ihe Indian Academy of Sciences, he won the 
hanti Swarup Bhatnagar Memorial Award 
for Physical Science in 1963. He was award- 
ed the Padma Shri in. 1968. 


part in the running of the institution at . 


committees with sufficient powers delegated 
to them to look after various instruments 
and machines, evaluating the work of youn- 
ger scientists, training programmes, etc. 


In this way, it is hoped that the entire 
staff feels that they are participating in the 
work of the institution making use of their 
specialised qualities. Because of the exist- 
ence of a large number of senior staff in 
BARC and TIFR, it is possible for the Di- 
rector to delegate responsibilities to them, 
so that senior staff have sufficient time to 
devote themselves to research and keep 
themselves up to date with modern deve- 
lopments. It sometimes happens that some 
able scientists are not suited for any type 
of organisational work. Such of these are 
left to themselves to concentrate entirely on 
their research work, except that they also 
have to take part in the selection of staff 
who will work with them and in the eva- 
luation of their merits. 


One of the problems constantly being 
faced in these Bombay institutions is the pro- 
cess by which the average age of the staff 
can be kept sufficiently low. This is achiev- 
ed by planned recruitment at the entrance 
stage, which makes up for the losses due 
to scientists being transferred to other pro- 
jects in the country. Some scientists are 
encouraged to take up jobs in industry, be- 
cause it is good to have people trained in 
modern technology in our industries. This 
helps to bring about a close liaison between 
the two. : 


Vital Decision 


Movement of staff within the country 
is by itself not a bad process as long as the 
number involved is under control There 
are inevitably some people who go abroad. 
BARC and TIFR have made it a policy that 
anybody wishing to go for a Ph.D. degree 
abroad should resign. This decision was 
taken because it was felt that long periods 
away from home laboratories make a scien- 
tific worker ineffective when he returns. 


From our experience, we have found 
that a person who has worked with us for 
three years and is then sent abroad for a pe- 
riod of not more than two years is the most 
effective worker on his return. Since both 
BARC and TIFR are an integral part of 
Bombay University and are also recognised 
by several other universities for the pur- 
pose of award of higher degrees, such deg- 
rees can be obtained in India itself. 


These institutions try in every way to 
help the universities when there is willing- 
ness on the part of universities to cooperate. 
It is for this purpose summer schools are 
organised for middle-level university teach- 
ers to give them a chance to keep themselves 
up to date. This also gives us a chance to 
keep in contact with promising lecturers in 
the universities, but at no time in the his- 
tory of TIFR and BARC has any attempt 
been made to deplete the universities of 
their staff. Every effort is made to make 
them stay at the university and help them 
with their research problems. 


BARC, as is known, is not entirely de- 
voted to pure research but tries to help in- 
dustry on several aspects of modern techno- 
logy. The activities of Divisions, such as 
Isotope, Technical Physies, Food Processing, 
etc., have already assisted industry in an ef- 


a 


—T. S. Nagarajan 


S. CHANDRASEKHAR (b. 1910) is one of 
the world's leading astrophysicists. He had 
to leave India because he could not get a 
suitable job here. He is now an American 
citizen teaching Theoretical Astrophysics at 
Chicago University. Dr Chandrasekhar has 
made notable contributions to the study of 
stellar structure and stellar dynamics. He ts 
a nephew of C. V. Raman. 


fective way. BARC has also helped in keep- 
ing a liaison with industry, so that some of 
the inventions made in the laboratories can 
be transferred directly without the problems 
that the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has faced. Efforts are being 
made to see that any prototype that has heen 
developed in BARC is transferred to indus- 
try as early as possible, so that no produc- 
tion activity as such remains at Trombay 
whose main aim is strictly research and 
development. 


The Research Attitude 


In the days before Independence, scien- 
tific research was attractive to people mostly 
from Bengal and to some groups in South 
India. Even now I personally believe that 
the research attitude is. most widespread 
in Bengal but their approach to organisation 
is so confused that they tend to lose the 
benefits of the tradition that exists there. In 
recent times, there is great interest in science 
in the Northern part of the country but, un- 
fortunately, there are indications of a dec- 
line in the South. 


With our excellent manpower, we could 
be forging ahead in scientific development 
at a very fast rate if only we can make 
some radical changes from the Victorian 
British systems we have inherited. 


It is not claimed that the organisational 
pattern of BARC is the one most suitable 
for Indian science. In fact the indications 
are that these organisational systems are 
already getting obsolete for the handling of 
very large projects and it seems that each 
project by itself requires a very special or- 
ganisational system. However, an attitude 
of mind wanting change and reform and a 
will to implement changes will go a long 
way in suggesting the appropriate organisa- 
tional pattern. 
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, 
—G. S. Narayanaswamy 


. Research In The Lab... Re 


INDIGENOUS WEISSENBERG CAMERA—Dbuilt in the Physics De- 
partment of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. It records 
X-ray intensities from crystals, Facilities were recently provided for 
advanced work in X-ray crystallography. 


techniques have been 


valuable results. 
—G. S. Narayanaswamy 
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NO MONKEY BUSINESS, THIS! 
A sample of blood is taken from 
a female monkey for steroid in- 
vestigations. The Indian Institute 
of Science at Bangalore wy 
founded by Jamsetji Nusserwanji 
Tata in 1909. The emphasis is om 
pure and applied research. 
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—T. S. Nagarajan 


“MALLIKA” IS KING OF FRUITS. This new variety of mango is 
a cross between the Dusseri and the Neelam. The Dusseri yields only 
once in two years. The new strain will yield every year like the Nee- 
lam but will have the qualities of the Dusseri—taste, colour, size and 


.a high percentage of Vitamin A 
E 


SEEING IS HEARING. Ultrasonic devices (a torch-like apparatus 
and spectacles) are being developed at the National Physical Lab- 
oratory, New Delhi. A blind person will receive audible “pips” 
through an earphone if he is walking towards an obstacle. 


—T. S. Nagarajan 


FARMER'S FRIEND. “Sanda” is a locust-eating reptile, scien- 
Lists at the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, have 
discovered. It can be bred and released in areas where locusts multi- 
ply to eliminate effectively the pest population. The locust invasion 
of 1954-55 damaged Rs 75 million worth of food crops in the country. 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING. The importance 
cf this field emerged after World War II. Under the sponsorship 
of the Defence Ministry, a Centre for Information Processing is also 
being set up. 


=OS. NADAS AMS 


by Badr-ud-Din Tyabji 


How a right net, implemented in 
the wrong way, turns septie is 
vividly illustrated by the enact- 
went of the Aligarh. Muslim 
University (Amendment) Bill, 
1972. What should have conso- 
lidated the nation set it rocking 
all over again. Had a less 
dramatic but more democratic 
time-table been used for its pas- 
Sage, not only would the sought 
for end have been achieved but 
mo fresh suspicion and fear 
would have been aroused. 


long history of Aligarh that has cast 
its shadow over so much of our 
national life, and the however irrational but 
implicit belief among many Muslims that 
the Muslim University is the barometer that 
registers the precise outlook of the Govern- 
ment towards their community, should have 
restrained the most impetuous of legislators. 


The folly committed in rushing through 

Parliament a far-reaching technical Bill in 
five days, without referring it to any select 
committee, let alone eliciting public opinion, 
was monumental One's nose would have to 
be cut off not to smell a rat. And the folly 
did not end there. The actual terms of the 
Act were not published even after it was 
passed. All that one heard ad nauseam 
officially was that the “historical character’ 
of the University had been preserved. Its 
opponents were equally vague and strident. 
"They lamented that its “minority character” 
had been destroyed. What is the truth? 


The historical character of the Univer- 
sity—if by that is meant the shape given 
it by the 1951 (Amendment) Act—has cer- 
tainly been maintained. It was then that 
it was made into a National University; no 
longer dependent on individual donors 
either for its upkeep or management. The 
last vestiges of the latter have now been 
removed by doing away with the represen- 
tation on the Court for former donors, They 
had ceased to be such long ago (99% of its 
revenue—3.41 crores in 1971-72—comes from 
the public exchequer) but through their 
descendants, relations and agents continued 
to have a kind of Jagirdari right over the 
University. No tears need be shed at their 
exit, nor of the Treasurer elected by the 
Court. The Preamble of the original 1920 
Act has been preserved; so has its Section 
5(2). That defines the object of the Univer- 
sity as inter alia being: “To promote Oriental 
and Islamic Studies and give instruction in 
Muslim Theology and Religion and to im- 
part moral and physical training." 


"Minority Character" 


The residential character of the Univer- 
sity (10% of its Students must live in its 
hostels) is also retained. Indeed this has 
been further buttressed. The deletion of the 
former provision, [Section 12 (2)], permit- 
ting affiliation of “Colleges and Institutions 
within a radius of 15 miles of the University 
Mosque”, has Temoved the sword of Damo- 
cles hanging over a weak Vice-Chancellor 
Susceptible to loca] clamour, These are all 
definite gains and should be acclaimed. 


I have never been able to understand 
how a university” could have a “ 


institution by Muslims and for Muslims only. 
Any Muslim who ‘looks forward to partici- 
pating in the national life of such a multi- 
Teligious, multilingual and multi-almost- 
everything country like India would realise 
that this would be like signing the death 
warrant of the purpose for which Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan had founded it. It would be 
reduced to the same ineffectiveness and 
decadence as the pensions granted by the 
British reduced the descendants of the 
Moghul Emperors. 


One had thought that the 1968 Supreme 
Court ruling against its legality had given 
such thinking its quietus. Unfortunately it 
was given a new life by the Committee, 
known as the M. M. Begg Committee, ap- 
pointed by no less a person than a leading 
Union Congress Minister, Mr Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed. Its other members were former 
Congress Ministers Humayun Kabir and Ali 
Zaheer, former Justices Basheer Ahmad 
Sayeed and Khalil Ahmad, and Messrs K. G. 
Sayidain, Zafar Ahmad Siddiqui and Obaid- 
ur-Rahman Sherwani. They recommended in 
September 1968 that, "notwithstanding any 
judgement... to the contrary, the... Uni- 
versity should be deemed to have been 
established by the Muslim Minority of In- 
dia... and shall be administered... as 
in Articles 29 and 30 of the Constitution. .- 


If such persons under such auspices 
could come to such conclusions, can one 
wonder that the Muslim masses were easily 
led up the garden-path by the parrot-cries 
of “Aligarh in Danger”, “Minority Character 
Being Destroyed”, etc., etc.? 


Subsequently, the Minister also sent thé 
Begg Report to me and, though due t? 
absence abroad I could not attend the meet- 
ing of the group convened by: him to co 
sider it further, I immediately wrote to ai 
that it “seemed to be unfair to consider tha 
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the University was solely created by the 
Muslims of India". 


Sir Syed Ahmad Xhan had received 
generous support for his Institution from 
nis non-Muslim friends, which he had hand- 
somely acknowledged. I urged that the Uni- 
versity should be declared an All-India 
teaching and residential Muslim University 
for the study and teaching of the religion 
and culture of Islam along with modern sci- 
ence, technology and knowledge in general; 
of its position in India; and of its relation- 
ship with the other religions and cultures of 
India. 


I received no responsc to this letter. 
Later however, when it began to be put out 
that I too had supported the Begg formula- 
tion, Mr Nurul Hasan, then only a member 
of the Rajya Sabha, after getting a copy of 
what I had actually advocated, was kind 
enough to communicate it to the then Edu- 
cation Minister, Dr V. K. R. V. Rao. 


Therefore, as far as these two aspects 
are concerned—the maintenance of the his- 
torical character of the University and the 
refusal to downgrade it into a petty, rapidly 
dwindling Jagir for the benefit of a few Mus- 
lims—I whole-heartedly support the Act. 


Flaws In The Act 


There are, however, aspects of the Act 
that cause serious disquiet. One should like 
to think that they are the outcome of haste 
and not deliberate design. First of all there. 
is the new subclause to Section 5(2) quoted 
above. It reads: “To promote the study of 
the Religions, Civilisations and Culture of 
India’. When read with the earlier Section, 
this suggests that Islam is NOT one of the 
religions of India, otherwise the word 
“other” should at least have been added be- 
fore “Religions”. A more appropriate word- 
ing would have been “and to promote also 
the comparative study of the other Reli- 
gions, the Civilisation and Culture of India". 


I hope this will be put right soon; and 
also that, in the new Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity Act, an analogous provision will be 
made. A knowledge of these things is essen- 
tial for qualifying as an educated Indian. 
Besides this, the wholesale substitution of 
the principle of nomination for that of elec- 
tion for filling places has been carried to an 
excess, When one realises that all appoint- 
ments by the Visitor are in fact nominations 
of the Education Minister, one wonders what 
will be left of the autonomy of the Univer- 
sity. I am all in favour of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor being made the pivot of the executive 
authority in the University. Even so I doubt 
the wisdom of allowing him to’ pick his own 
nominees at will from the academic body 
for filing various statutory academic posi- 
tions—e.g.: membership of the Academic 
Council, Heads of Faculties and Depart- 
ments, etc.—without their having any say 
in the matter. 


Giving the students representation only 
on the emasculated Court seems fo me 
wholly inadequate for ensuring their parti- 
cipation in University Affairs, the need of 
which is so widely recognised. I like the 
balance sought to be kept between various 
types of students; the academicians, the all- 
rounders and the socially articulate. That 
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E 42$, Masque Wl ber BES 
History Of Aligarh Muslim University 


On May 24, 1875—the birthday of Queen Victoria—Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
and his colleagues laid the foundation of a school for elementary education. Afft- 
liated to the Calcutta University, it had one Mr H. C. Siddons, a Cambridge gradu- 
ate, as its Head Master. After a year, Sir Syed became so involved in its affatrs 
that he retired from Government service and took permanent residence at Aligarh. 


In less than two years, the School was raised to the status of a college and, ow 
January 8, 1877, the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, laid its foundation-stone. It was named 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College; its function would be, explained the 
founder, “to dispel those misty traditions of the past which have hindered Our pro- 
gress, to remove those prejudices which have hitherto exercised a baneful influence 
on our race, to reconcile Oriental learning with Western literature and science and 
to inspire, in the dreamy minds of the people of the East, the practical energy 
which belongs to the West. 


The Principals during Sir Syed's life and after were all Euro- 
peans: Mr Siddons, then Mr Theodore Beck and Mr Theodore Morrison, who Te- 
tired in 1905 to be succeeded by Mr W. A. J. Archbold, whose Principalship lasted 
up to October 31, 1909. He was followed by Mr J. H. Towle, who resigned, in. 1919. 
Of them, Mr Beck exercised the greatest influence, not only educationally but even 


politically. A common aphorism. of those days was: 


Khalq Khuda ki, mulk Badshah ka, hukm Company Bahadur ka, 
Qaum Khuda ki, College Sir Syed ka, hukm Beck Bahadur ka. | 


(“People belong to God, the country to the Emperor bui the real authority 
is the East India Company. Likewise, the Muslim community belongs to 
God, the College, to Sir Syed, but the real authority rests with Mr Beck.) 


As the years passed, there was such anti-European feeling among the students 
that. they went on strike in 1907, resulting in the resignation of the Secretary of the 
College, Nawab Mohsinul Mulk. However, it was the impact of the Khilafat move- 
ment which finally ended the dominance of the European Principals and staff at 
Aligarh. Gandhiji and, the Ali Brothers visited Aligarh on October 12, 1920, and 
inspired the students to give a nationalistic turn to the institution, 


The first Muslim Principal of the College was Dr Ziauddin Ahmed, who was 
preferred by the Trustees to Syed Ross Masood, a grandson of Sir Syed. 


As soon as the Khilafat movement subsided, the move for turning the M.A.O. 
College into a full-fledged Muslim University gathered momentum, The Aga Khan 
had spearheaded it. Finally the Central Legislature passed the Bill om September 
9, 1920, establishing the University. The Governor-General in Council appointed 
Raja Sir Mohammed Ali Khan of Mahmudabad as the first Vice-Chancellor. 
The Governor-General expressed the hope that the University would become “a 
true union of hearts between the Hindus and the Muslims of India". | 


Since then the University has played a major role in India, Many of the Muslim 
leaders, such as the Ali Brothers, Liaquat Ati Khan, Choudhary Khaliquz Zaman, 
Sheikh Abdullah and Hasrat Mohani, are its products. 


PIS. we a 


makes it even more desirable to give them 
a real stake in University affairs. 


Then there is the device of setting up 2 
non-academic staff association by an Kxecu- 
tive Council ordinance. This seems to me a 
curious—if not a jejune—approach for at- 
tempting to regulate relations between an 
employer and his employees. There are also 
other anomalies and lacunae in the Act that 
merit attention, but space does not permit 
me to comment upon them here. 


Enough, I hope, has been said, however, 
for even those who do not know much ot 
university management in general and of 
Aligarh in particular to understand why the 
Muslim community has got so worked up 


about it. While basically this Act is a great 
step forward in determining certain funda- 
mental issues—e.g. the recognition of Islam 
as an integral and cherished element in 
Indian Civilisation and in our national life, 
and the need for preserving and sustaining 


a historical institution that was sel up te 


further this—the clauses for implementing 
these decisions are flawed by the haste with 
which the Bill was rushed through. 


The Act requires to be carefully review- 
cd. All well-wishers of our national educa- 
tional institutions, and of Aligarh especially, 
should exert their influence on the Govern- 
ment to ensure that this is done in good 
spirit and full understanding. 
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LPIA SAORI AC 1o 


The Aligarh Muslim University 
(Amendment) Bill 1972, enact- 
ed by Parliament last month and 
Ziven the assent by the Presi- 
dent, has now become law. The 
measure continues to farce severe 
criticism from a section of Mus- 
lims. Soon aíter its passage, 
riots broke out in many parts of 
Uttar Pradesh. resulting in 27 
deaths and many injured. There 
is a great deal of confusion 
about some of the provisions of 
the Aet; these are explained by 
Mr K. €. Pant, the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs, in an ex- 
elusive interview to the Weekly. 
t Q: What is meant by the "minority 
- character" of the Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity? Has it been destroyed by the latest 
Amendment Act? 

A: Different people are giving different 
interpretations to the term "minority char- 
acter". To some it means the revival of com- 
munal functioning which was done away 
with 21 years ago by Parliament in the Ali- 
garh Muslim University (Amendment) Act, 
1951. Some others are questioning the com- 
petence of Parliament to make laws for the 
administration of a university which has a 
Specific “minority character" We do not 
subscribe to these interpretations. The Ali- 
garh Muslim University is an institution of 
national importance. It was established to 
impart liberal education in literature and 
Science to Muslims as well as others and to 
promote studies on Islam. It has enjoyed 
the special affection of Muslims in the coun- 
try. These aspects of the historical character 
of the University have been left untouched 
in the recent Amendment Act. It may be 
seen that the Act has not changed either the 
original Preamble, Section 4(2) or Section 
5(2) of the 1920 Act. The University has 
been receiving the Central Government’s 
| fullest support and assistance in order that 
| it may develop into an institution of acade- 
| mic renown. These it will continue to 
j receive. 

H ^ .Q: Will the University cease to be Mus- 
à lim? 

4: Far from it. The Islamic character 
has been fully preserved. The Preamble to 
the Act enshrines it; there is no change in 
the nomenclature; the facilities for the study 
of Muslim theology (both Sunni and Shia), 
Islamic history and cult re, Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu are not only continued but fur- 
ther strengthened. The various facilities for 

observance of Muslim festivals and rites are 
continued and persons so employed are 


r 


KC. Pant Replies 
To Muslim Critics 


given Central Government scales. During 
the last financial year a sum of Rs 2.80 lakhs 
was spent on the Faculty of "Theology, 
whereas the total income from: Endowments 
was only Rs 1.76 lakhs. 

Q: What about the mosque iu the Uni- 
versity Campus and the Muslim graveyards? 
Are these to be destroyed? 

A: This is the sort of fantastic nonsense 
that is deliberately spread in order tọ mis- 
lead the people. The sanctity oi the mosque 
and the graveyard would continue to be 
preserved as ever before. 

Q: How does the Jana Sangh jeel about 
the Act? 

A: I cannot speak for the Jana Sangh. 
But, judging by the attitude of the spokes- 
men of the party in Parliament, it did 
not appear that they were at all happy. 
The Jana Sangh wanted two things: 
(1) to change the name of the University 
by removing the word “Muslim” from its 
existing name and (2) to allow outside col- 
leges to be affiliated to the University. Both 
these demands have been rejected. The local 
branch of the Jana Sangh has been carrying 
on an agitation against the new Act. 


Q: Is there, really, any danger that 
Muslims would cease to have a say in the 
affairs of the University? 

A: None whatsoever. Some Muslim 
friends entertain fears about the changes 
made in the composition of the Court and the 
Executive Council. The new Act only demo- 
cratises the method and composition of the 
various organs of the University; it does not 
eliminate Muslim representation. In the 1920 
Act, families of the original donors were 
Eiven 10 seats in the Court. This provision 
cannot be regarded as democratic and, there- 
fore, has been deleted in the present Act. 
Instead, the present Act has given 15 seats 
to the representatives of students of the 
University. In addition, old students of the 
University will also have 15 seats in the 
Court. The method of admissions continues 
to be under the control of the Academic 
Council on which there is no nominated 
member. 


Q: Is mot the Executive Council the 
most important organ of the University? 
What is its present composition? 


: A: As I had explained in Parliament, 
it would be wholly Wrong to treat the Uni- 
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its own duties and functions, just as the 
University Court or the University Acade- 
mic Council will have. It will be for the 
Court to suggest measures for the improve- 
ment and development of the University, to 
review from time to time its broad Policies 
and programmes, and to advise the Visitor 
in respect of any matter which may be re- 
ferred to it. The Academic Council will be 
the principal academic body of the Univer- 
sity to coordinate and exercise genera] 
supervision over the academic policies of 
the University and to give directions re- 
garding methods of instructions, cooperative 
teaching amongst faculties, evaluation of 
research, improvement in academic stand- 
ards, etc. The Executive Council is to con- 
sist of 21 members, a majority of whom wil] 
be academicians—17 will be elected as ex- 
officio members and only 4 will be nominat- 
ed members. Such a compact body has been 
entrusted with the management and admi- 
nistration of the revenue and property of 
the University and the conduct of its ad- 
ministrative affairs. 


Q: What about the Treasurer? 
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A: Formerly he was appointed by the 
Executive Council and was in charge of the 
funds of the University but now he is de- 
signated the Finance Officer whose appoint- 
ment is to be prescribed by the Statutes. As : 
more than 90% of the funds are given by | 
the Government, this change for more | 
Stricter control of funds was inevitable. 

Q: Why was the Bill passed im such 5 
haste? Why was it not referred to a Select — ^ 
Committee? 


A: There was a persistent demand for 
early introduction of a long-term legisla- 
tion. The report of the Gajendagadkar Com- 
mittee had been placed before Parliament 
sorne time ago and its recommendations had 
generally been well received. The Bill was 
based on the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee and was debated in Parliament at 
great length. It was not adopted in any 
haste or without full discussion. Moreoveh 
in August 1970, the Government had intro- 
duced an Interim Bill for the Aligarh Mus- 
lim University in which it had inter ali@ 
refused to accept the demand for a “minor- 
ity character" and had also stated that ? 
long-term measure would be introduc 4 
after receiving the report of the Gajendr? 
gadkar Committee, The matter V C 
before Parliament, the academic com 
munity and the general public for que 
Some time, There was therefore no nee 
send the Bill to a Select Committee. 
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. Q: Why has the Banaras Hindu Uni? 
sity Act not been amended similarly? 
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. A: The same provisions will soon be v 
plied to the Banaras Hindu University 
as well, 
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Ghorpade picked us up on Divali night. 
The streets were already darkish. I tell you 
nobody has money any more to burn. We all 
had black kerchiefs for masks. On the way 
those two stopped to pray at a temple. While 
I waited I picked up a Hanuman mask. That 
is what my daughter liked me to wear. 
Everything went off like it was a birthday 
party, The chowkidar had no doubt gone off 
to run his own roulette. We were there in 
the midst of them before they knew what 
was up. I had my mask on, the others had 
their kerchiefs. 


Į LOOKED around. All of them were there 

—the whole icecream-gobbling, mcney- 
talking imbecile crowd. My wife was there in 
all her glory, resplendent in silks and load- 
ed with jewellery. You should have seen 
their faces when Ghorpade stuck them up. 
For a minute I quite pitied them. 


While Penalty went around with this 
Air India bag that he had brought for the 
purpose, I started looking for my daughter. 
I found her finally in a room upstairs, sit- 
ting all by herself on a sofa. She had on this 
knee-long nightgown and she held a doll 
in her lap. I knelt beside her and mussed 
her hair like I used to. *Oh Papa!" she said. 
I could have wept at that. I didn't think 
she would recognise me in that mask. 
“Aren’t you Papa?” I didn’t say Yes or No. 
I mean she could have told somebody later 
on. Then I left. 


By the time I got down they had more 
or less cleaned out the place. We, got into 
the taxi and left. We went to the Marve 
Beach, way over on the other side, near the 
place they are always hauling smugglers in. 
The night was moonless, the receding tide 
sang in our ears. Ghorpade took out a 
bottle of rum and we all had a couple of 
swigs. Then Penalty got up and pitched a 
ring into the water and prostrated himself 
on the sand and let out a long-drawn prayer 
to Simhachalam or somebody. “That is for 
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surviving us tonight, he explained. Ghor- 
pade got up next and pitched another ring 
and yelled out a long peroration to Shivaii. 


It was my turn now. I got up and flung 
a whole fistful of that God-damned jewellery 
into the night. I decided to make my ora- 
tion in English. “Gentlemen,” I began in my 
best board-room manner. "Gentlemen, I too 
have been ‘survived’. I am a survivor of 
disasters, of cataclysms, that you can't even 
begin to imagine. You think hunger is the 
worst that can befall any man. It only shows 
how little you know of the distance this 
civilisation has travelled. It only shows how 
ignorant you are of the progress this coun- 
try has made. I am happy to say, gentle- 
men, that in spite of heavy odds I have sur- 
vived this deluge of progress.” “Beautiful! 
Beautiful!” Ghorpade exclaimed. 


I carried on, my voice rising, screech- 
ing. “I am a survivor, gentlemen, of card 
parties, of wedding receptions, of five-year 
plans! Of nosy neighbours, of conjugal bliss, 
of well-meaning friends and of bloody-mind- 
ed bosses. I am a survivor of life insurance 
schemes, of stock exchanges and of family 
planning techniques. In brief, gentlemen, I 
am a survivor of that fantastic racket that 
passes for MODERN INDIAN SOCIETY. l am a 
survivor of mendacious mothers and of re- 
lentless fathers, of tuppenny politiciaus, of 
lawyers and of doctors. Above all, I am the 
survivor of the greatest disaster of them all: 
THE MODERN INDIAN WOMAN." 


Al that I could hear then was Ghor- 
pades chanting: "Beautiful! Beautiful! 
Beautiful" He was laughing and so was 
I. I walked to the sea’s edge, cupped my 
hands and, bending, dipped them into the 
surf. I knew I was going to be terribly sick. 
Beyond all else, I knew that I had survived, 
survived by the grace of whoever it was 
that waited on the dark and ancient waters 
and to whom I had flung that handful of 
stinking gold, 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH INDIAN SCIENCE? 
S. K. Jha, Editor of “Science Today", and Dr R. 
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Ramanna, Director of BARC, discuss the prob- 
lems which beset scientific research in India. 


ALIGARH—THE “BURNING” ISSUE: Badr-ud- 
din Tyabji, former Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh 
University, examines the pros and cons of the 
controversial Aligarh University Bill. 

INDIRA GANDHI—A KING WITH A FEMININE 
TOUCH: Dr Rafiq Zakaria highlights some of the 
more interesting aspects of the PM's career in re- 
viewing the latest biography of Mrs Gandhi, 
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INDIA BREEDS—AND HOW! We are 517 mil- 
lion Indians today. Our growth rate has been 
three per cent more between 1961 and 1971 than 
in ihe previous ten years. This despite the offi- 
cial elaim of a decreasing birth-rate, Has family 
planning been a flop? The 1971 Census Report 
also gives interesting data regarding the growth 
in numbers of various religious groups. These 
trends are analysed by S. N, Ogale. 
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by DILIP MUKERJEE 


This is a chapter from the 
author’s fortheoming hook, 
“Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto—Quest for 
Power” (Vikas Publications. 
Rs 20). Dilip Mukerjee, who 
is Chief of “The Times of 
India” News Bureau in Delhi, 
interviewed President Bhutto 
last March. He gives here a be- 
hind-the-seenes account of the 
events leading to Yahya Khan’s 
surrender of power to Bhutto. 


HEN Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto returned 
from Dacca to Karachi on March 
26, 1971, the day after the Pakistan army 
began a massive operation to crush the 
East Bengali autonomy movement, he said 
to newsmen waiting at the airport: “By 
the grace of God, Pakistan has at last been 
saved.” But even as he said this, he knew 
that events might take an altogether dif- 
ferent turn. As he records in The Great 
Tragedy, his reflections on the crisis set 
down in early May: “In my heart I hoped 
and prayed that I was right, The future 
will tell whether Pakistan has been saved 
or lost.” 


BHUTTO 


world-shattering thoughts: 


If we look around us, the only Great Power 
whose objective interests coincide with 
nied und ne only country capable 
oj assisting Pakistan is the People’s Re- 
public of China. renee 


The Commonwealth has passed the point of 
mutual benefit. It has become a vesti- 
gial institution and the sooner it is de- 
cently and voluntarily dissolved, the 
better it will be for Britain and for the 
Asian and African nations of the Com- 
monwealth, 


I would much rather be dest ili- 
tary than by history. DAS bee 


I have often heard it said that in the event 
of world conflagration, there will be 
neither victor nor vanquished. This 
seems obvious, but even if there is a 
sham and farcical victory, it will be that 
of the dead, and dying will have the 
dubious thrill of glory by witnessing the 
utter demolition of civilisation, 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was th eye, 
tolerant neighbour known to TORY g 


Ideologies can change: political systems c 
change; points of view can MEUM And. 
because geography can mever change, 
it is the most difficult and important 
thing to get on well with the man who 
lives next door. 
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Pakistan had lost the East Wing with- 
in nine months of the army’s crackdown. 
The finale came on December 16, 1971, 
when Pakistani troops formally surrendered 
to Indian and Bangladesh forces at a poig- 
nant ceremony at Dacca’s racecourse 
ground. The previous night Mr Bhutto, 
then at the United Nations in New York, 
walked out of a Security Council session 
after tearing up the draft resolutions pre- 
sented by several delegations to bring the 
war in the subcontinent to an end. As he 
was leaving, he said: “Under no circum- 
stances I will accept a document of sur- 
render.” But before many hours had passed, 
he was publicly staking a claim to power 
implicitly accepting the vivisection of the 
country. 


Room At The Top 


He told the US network, CBS: “If I have 
to play a role—my people gave me a more 
impressive mandate than to any other lead- 
er—I must have effective authority... 
I must put my hands to the task fully and 
completely and totally without let or 
hindrance.” He was obviously speaking on 
the strength of the mandate given to him 
by the people of West Pakistan. 


The East, constituting the majority of 
the total population of the two wings, had, 
voted overwhelmingly for Sheikh Mujibur 


SAYS... 


Pakistan has produced its own version of the immortal thoughts of the Red Book 
made famous by Chairman Mao. “Chairman Bhutto is a leader the like of whom 
Pakistan has not seen and heard of after the Qaid,” says the introduction, with- 
out any attempt at an understatement. Hereafter perhaps workers in the fields and 
factories of Pakistan will be waving the little Red Book of Quotations. And there 
will be a cultural revolution... These are a few samples of "Chairman" Bhutto's 
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With the surrender in Dacea, folly 3 it was touch and go. Al 
a few hours later by Mrs Indira Gantt Bhutto's friend and no 
offer of a unilateral ceasefire, therp, later disclosed that P; 
nothing more for Bhutto to do at the D been plunged into civi 
The Security Council had still to ado, return to the country o 
resolution, but as anyone could see this delayed even my a 
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he received a message from General Yi Siena reference pre: 
Khan asking him to eene back to Party cial enquiry into Pakisi 
pate in a new civilian government, W the war. 
was not necessarily an offer to hand o 
power; the first steps towards constitutis 
a civilian cabinet had, in fact, been tak A 
even before full-scale fighting began k. by Yahya to continue 
tween India and Pakistan on the event SITE Os Hc comma) 
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even Hamid dissociated 

The General had got Bhutto to am .ly changed his mind | 
to be Deputy Prime Minister and For | Army officers attached 
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! that Yahya should ask Bhutto to return and 
swear him in as President. 


Bhutto was undoubtedly sent for, but 
it is still not clear whether Yahya had at 
that stage reconciled himself to bowing out 
altogether. His intentions apar t there is 
also the question whether the military was 
willing to allow itself to be eclipsed by a 
civilian political leader, even one as friend- 
ly to it as Bhutto had been over the years. 


While it is clear that the top brass 
was divided over this and other related 
issues, it is difficult to be precise about the 
position that particular members of the 
junta adopted in the crucial behind-the- 
scenes bargaining. It is quite possible that 
it was touch and go. Abdul Hafeez Pirzada, 
Bhutto’s friend and now Cabinet colleague, 
later disclosed that Pakistan might have 
been plunged into civil war had Bhutto’s 
return to the country on December 20 been 
delayed even by a few hours. Although 
Bhutto does not directly confirm this, he 
says the full truth will be available only 
after enquiries now in progress are com- 
pleted—a reference presumably to the judi- 
cial enquiry into Pakistan’s performance in 
the war. 


Pirzada was possibly referring to a last- 
“minute bid understood to have been made 
by Yahya to continue in power with the 
support of his Commander-in-Chief, Gene- 
ral Abdul Hamid Khan. But, eventually, 
even Hamid dissociated himself. He evident- 
_ly changed his mind after a meeting of 
Army officers attached to the GHQ on 
December 19 where he was to explain the 
reasons for accepting India’s ceasefire 
offer. Held in Rawalpindi, this meeting 
broke up in confusion when young hot- 
heads in the audience reacted violently to 
the explanation and surged towards the 
dais in anger. 


Mutiny In The Offing 


Such indiscipline by staff officers 
shook Hamid and forced upon him the con- 
clusion that Yahya's continuance would 
trigger off a mutiny. In any event, there 
was no mistaking the public indignation 
against Yahya and his coterie; demonstra- 
tors were out in many Pakistan cities to 
vent their feelings. In Peshawar, a noisy 
mob burned the President's effigy—an in- 
tolerable insult in Pakistan under normal 
circumstances. Again, Air Marshal Asghar 
Khan, a former Air Chief, held a press con- 
ference in Rawalpindi to demand Yahya's 


from the country. 


"ds and to urge steps to bar his flight 


With Hamid also turning against him, 
Yahya threw in the towel: Pakistan Radio 
interrupted its Urdu bulletin on the evening 
of December 19 to report his decision to re- 
Sign "as soon as a representative national 
Bovernment is formed tomorrow". 


During the suspense-laden hours before 
ya finally climbed down, it is possible 
at Others were also thinking of staking 
their claims, The story is told that the right- 
Wing parties, notably the Jamaat-e-Islami 
8nd Abdul Qayyum Khan's Pakistan Mus- 
lim League, approached Lt-General Tikka 
Khan, the seniormost among the command- 
€rs in the field, to take over from Yahya. 


Pi G eneral Tikka Khan—Bhutto's army 
lef since March 3—had several factors in 


his favour, not the least his reputation as a 
tough soldier who could be counted upon to 
hold his own against heavy odds, He had 
subdued the Baluchis for Ayub Khan in 1963 
and masterminded the crackdown in Dacca 
for Yahya in 1971. Besides, he had the re- 
putation of being a devoutly religious man, 
austere in his style of living—in contrast to 
Yahya’s notorious self-indulgence. 

Tikka, it is said, declined the offer, say- 
ing that it was high time the army re- 
turned to the barracks, leaving politics to 
the politicians. The fact is that Tikka was 
not in Rawalpindi but at his corps headquar- 
ters during the struggle for power at the 
GHQ. Judging from this, as well as other’ 
evidence, foreign observers discount this 
story; they suggest that this is what some 
vight-wing leaders might have been thinking 
of but they had no opportunity to put their 
ideas into practice. These observers also dis- 
miss the hair-raising account offered by an 
American journal of Air Marshal Rahim 
Khan ordering a flight of PAF fighters to 
“buzz” the President’s House in Rawalpindi 
in a bid to force a decision in Bhutto’s fa- 
vour when the Junta assembled there on 
the night of December 16. 


Whatever was happening in Pakistan’s 
still unfinished capital, Islamabad, or in ad- 
joining Rawalpindi, where the Army’s GHQ 
is located, Bhutto was obviously proceeding 
on the assumption that he would take over 
the reins—eventually if not immediately. In 
preparation for this, he hurried from New 

» York to Washington for meetings with Pre- 
sident Nixon and Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers. 


Personal Angle 


In view of the disastrous turn the events 
had taken, consultations were certainly ne- 
cessary with a country which had strongly 
backed Pakistan against India during the 
14-day war. But there was perhaps a per- 
sonal angle as well. After Bhutto left the 
Ayub Cabinet, he chose to affect an anti- 
American posture in his pronouncements on 
foreign policy. There were misgivings about 
him in Washington not only on this score 
but also about his flamboyant calls for un- 
ending confrontation with India. He hasten- 
ed, therefore, to assure the White House as 
well as the State Department that he could 
be ccunted upon to pursue statesmanlike 
policies in keeping with Pakistan’s changed 
circumstances. He had already had a simi- 
lar exchange of views with Chiao Kuan Hua, 
leader of the Chinese delegation to the UN, 
on the very night of the surrender in Dacta. 


The Washington meetings went off very 
well. Emerging from these, Bhutto told 
waiting newsmen that “a new chapter was 
beginning in Pakistan's relations with the 
USA”. Bhutto later claimed that President 
Nixon had promised him the USA’s conti- 
nued support for the sovereignty and unity 
of the Pakistan state. Obviously the White 
House was still undecided at the time whe- 
ther Bangladesh had really broken away for 
good. This is clear from a subsequent press 
conference of William Rogers in which he 
taid: “We did favour, and do favour, unity 
of the two wings of Pakistan on principle, 
because secession, if it became a way of life, 
could be very dangerous to the rest of the 
world.” 


Leaving Washington, Bhutto flew across 
the Atlantic to make a brief halt in London 


WHILE THE DRUNKEN YAHYA STANDS 
BY. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto was sworn in as 
President and Chief Martial Law Adminis- 
trator on December 20, 1971, by General 
Yahya Khan—four days after the Pakistani 
forces in Bangladesh had surrendered to the 
Indian Army. 


on his way home. Talking to the Press at 
Heathrow Airport, he said: “We are going 
to have to build a new country again; it is 
almost like the first chapter of Genesis.” 
But as was to be expected, specially after 
his talks with the Americans and the Chi- 
nese, his emphasis fell on retaining the 
framework of one Pakistan: “What we must 
do is to get the people's consent for a grand 
ieconciliation between the two wings of 
Pakistan." Earlier, he had said in New York: 
"There is no Bangladesh. There is East 
Pakistan." 

Travelling via Rome and Teheran, 
Bhutto flew straight into Islamabad's Chak- 
lala Airport at about 10.30 a.m, on Decem- 
ber 20. Several thousand of his supporters 
were there to welcome him, waiting outside 
the heavily guarded perimeter. As The 
Times, London, reported: “They waved ban- 
ners and chanted ‘Long Live Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto!. When the aircraft was spotted in 
the sky, they roared their applause.” Fob- 
bing off newsmen at the airport with a brief 
comment or two, a grim Bhutto walked 
hurriedly to a car drawn up alongside the 
aircraft and headed directly for President’s 
House. No aides went with him; he was on 
^is own in this final encounter with Yahya. 


As observers recall it, no one—not 
even Bhutto's closest associates—knew what 
the outcome of this encounter would be. 
Ghulam Mustafa Khar, Chief of the People's 
Party in Punjab and now Governor of this 
province, had met Yahya twice on Decem- 
ber 19, along with Mahmud Ali Kasuri, 
now Bhutto's Law Minister. Although Khar 
was earlier saying that there would be no 
coup d'etat, his confidence had visibly 
ebbed by the time Bhutto returned. 


—Continued 
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against him b 
"State-owned Trust. But there were some 


Everyone waited with bated breath, the 
Inore enterprising among the newsmen 
T. ing positions outside the President's 
ouse. As one of them said, the first indi- 
cation of what had happened came when 
"Bhutto, looking as grim as before, drove out 
Tof the President's House, with escort cars 
ahead and behind. Noting the Presidential 
"standard flying from the car carrying him, 
“perceptive watchers knew that the change- 
‘over was complete. Yahya had sworn in 
- Bhutto; the whole proceeding had taken no 
more than two and a half hours. At 2.30 p.m. 
‘an official announcement over Radio Paki- 
‘stan let the country know that "The Presi- 
‘dent has appointed Mr Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto 
‘as President and Martial Law Administrator 
and handed over power to him." 
S2 


2 Between the time Bhutto left Presi- 
‘dent’s House to take up residence tempo- 
rarily in the Punjab Government's guest 

ouse at 9 p.m. and when he drove out to 
E his inaugural address for TV and 
Radio, he received the two men who were 
credited with having brought him to power, 
Lt-General Gul Hassan and Air Marshal 
Rahim Khan. 


It was settled at these meetings that 
Gul Hassan would take over as C-in-C 
Army, while Rahim Khan would continue 
as the Air Chief. With this decision taken, 
he sent for Gen. Abdul Hamid Khan, pre- 
umably to tell him that he as well as all 
he principal staff officers (barring Gul 
Hassan, of course) would have to resign be- 
ause they were too closely identified with 


es Foreign policy is Bhutto's forte—and 
hence his keen interest in making the right 
impression abroad. This explains why he 
ound time even during his first hours in 
“Office to receive the ambassadors of the 
USA and China, the two countries closest to 
him. He was taking office, as “Washington 


| Post" commented, “with the open blessings 


of President Nixon", while greetings from 
Mr Chou En-lai were to arrive shortly 
afterwards, promising full support in Paki- 


Stan’s “just struggle against foreign 
aggression”. 


Three more envoys were also sent 
for—those of the USSR, France and Britain 
to complete the list of lall permanent 
members of the Security Council. 


But even amidst these preoccupations, 
Bhutto seems to have found the time to 


In Habibullah’s case, Bhutto had ob- 
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y the newspapers run by the 
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Suleri was a leading apologist for 
Ayub Khan and later for Yahya. Ghauri 
did not have strong partisan associations 
but he was certainly an outspoken critic. 
In sum, all three paid a penalty for having 
set themselves at odds against Bhutto— 
although he was to say in his broadcast 
later that night that he would “never take 
a single action out of vindictiveness”. 


The broadcast, which lasted well over 
an hour, was made off the cuff. As Bhutto 
put it, he did not speak from a text because 
he wanted to speak from the heart. It was 
nevertheless a masterly blend of judicious- 
ly worded promises to all the important 
segments of the population—workers, pea- 
sanis, students, soldiers and even police- 
men. At the same time, it struck a note 
of defiance vis-a-vis India not only to boost 
popular morale but also to win plaudits 
from the armed forces smarting under the 
reverses they had suffered. But there was 
a glaring omission too. No mention was 
made of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, although 
Bhutto must have known that the whole 
world was waiting for word about the East 
Bengal leader who had been held totally 
incommunicado since March 25. 


"We Will Take Revenge" 


The world’s press noted the promise 
made by Bhutto. to his soldiers that “we 
will take revenge” and that “we shall wipe 
out the stigma even if it has to be done by 
our grandchildren”. These revanchist for- 
mulations, along with his declarations that 
East Pakistan is an inseparable part of 
Pakistan, hit the headlines, evoking sharp 
editorial comments in many leading news- 
papers. "Ihe Daily Telegraph", London, 
dismissed his incantations to Pakistan's 
unity as "no more than mere rhetoric", 
while the “New York Times" said “a drama- 
tic change, long overdue in Pakistan, has 
to begin with President Bhutto himself”, 


Reactions in India were predictably 
sharper, largely because of Bhutto’s role in 
keeping Pakistan geared to a policy of con- 
tinuing confrontation after the 1965 war 
between the two countries. Motherland, the 
Delhi newspaper closely identified with the 
Hindu party, the Jana Sangh, described 
Bhutto’s emergence to power as the “new 
old chapter”. It doubted whether Pakistan 
under its new leadership would be any 
different from the old. Left-wing Patriot, 
the Delhi newspaper, was just as caustic: it 
said Bhutto had two masters to serve 
abroad and none at home. “His policies—if 
it is not a contradiction in terms to talk 
of policies when Mr Bhutto is concerned— 
will largely be determined in Washington 
and approved in Peking. Totally undepend- 
able and free of any commitment to any 
ideology or political principle, Mr Bhutto 
will rule for Mr Bhutto’s sake. His tem- 
perament and habit will incline him to 
flamboyant gestures, wild talks and loud 
demands.” Frontier, a Calcutta weekly with 
a perceptible sympathy for Maoist dogmas, 
thought that the old junta in Pakistan “has 
been replaced by a new one, possibly con- 
sisting of the younger pro-China elements 
who look up to Mr Bhutto as their leader. 
In a way he has become the most powerful 
man in Pakistan after the death of Moham- 
med Ali Jinnah, for none other enjoyed the 
combined allegiance of the people and the 
armed forces” 


GENERAL ABDUL HAMID KHAN, Chief 
of Staff of the Pakistani Army, examines 
the markings on the ammunition captured 
in Sylhet in May 1971. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the broad- 
cast was not too well received in India and 
the world, it is a remarkable document for 
the insights it offers into Bhutto's thinking 
as head of a shattered state over which he 
has been called upon to preside after a grave 
military and political debacle. The first 
stand to note is the acknowledgement of the 
tremendous challenges facing him and his 
57 million people. As he said: 


We are facing the worst crisis in our 
country’s life, a deadly crisis, We have to 
pick the pieces, very small pieces, but will 
make a new Pakistan... In the whole 
history of the subcontinent, from the begin- 
ning of the time when Muslims set foot in 
the subcontinent, from the beginning of the 
time of Mohammed Bin Qasim, Muslims 
have never faced such a difficult situation 
as we are facing today. But Muslims have 
a proud heritage in the subcontinent... 
We will begin anew with confidence, with 
the cooperation of the people. 


Secondly, Bhutto was anxious to assert 
the legitimacy of his regime. He was not 
just one more Martial Law Administrator, 
like Ayub Khan who took over the country 
in 1958 after a bloodless coup, or like his 
successor, Yahya, who moved in when the 
popular upsurge obliged Ayub Khan to quit. 
As Bhutto explained: 


I have been summoned by the nation 
at this critical hour when we are at the 
edge of a precipice to lead the nation as 
President and Chief Martial Law Adminis- 
trator, But there is a difference in the ar- 
rangement in the sense that I have been 
elected by the people. I have not been capri- 
ciously thrust upon them. I am speaking to 
you today as the authentic voice of the 
people of Pakistan, not by virtue of the 
office 1 hold but by virtue of the verdict 
you gave in the national elections, 

Thirdly, Bhutto made it a point to salve 
the wounded pride of the armed forces and 
to assure them that the country would do 
its best for them so that they do not have 
to knuckle under to the Indians. 


—Continued 
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We have not lost a war. We have not 
failed. We have been jailed. Our soldiers 
have nothing to be ashamed of.... The truth 
is that (the) Pakistani is one of the best 
soldiers in the world. When I say that, these 
are not the words of Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. 
These are the words of a distinguished for- 
eign General, a great British General, who 
said that the world has not seen a better 
infantry soldier than the Pakistani. 


Bhutto kept back till the end the an- 
nouncement that he was retiring seven of 
the topmost army officers. He was careful 
to emphasise that he was acting not on his 
own but in response to the wishes of the 
armed forces, specially its younger officers. 
This was followed by the declaration that 
Gul Hassan had been made Acting Com- 
mander-in-Chief: . 

The armed forces come from the people. 
It is the people who create the armed forces. 
So we will bring back harmony and integra- 
tion between the people and the armed 
forces. But I need your cooperation, your 
sympathy and your understanding. In this 
connection certain measures are necessary. 
I say with a heavy heart that I have already 
taken certain measures which will come into 
force immediately. Immediately, at once, the 
following generals would have retired. The 
former President has already retired. Gen. 
Aga Mohammed Yahya Khan is no longer 
in the armed forces. He has retired. And so 
have Gen. Abdul Hamid Khan, Gen. S. G. M. 
Pirzada, Gen. Omar, Gen. Khudadad Khan, 
Gen. Kayani and Gen. Mitha. 


"| Am The Servant Of The People" 


This is not my personal decision. I do 
not know most of them. I have mot seem 
most of them. But I have held discussions, 
consultations, and. this appears to be the will 
of the armed forces and of ihe people of 
Pakistan. I am the servant of the people of 
Pakistan and I must salute their decision 
and the sentiments of the armed forces. 
These generals stand retired and they can- 
not perform any further duties. They will 
retire honourably, gracefully, and arrange- 
ments have already been made for their 
replacement. 

Everything is temporary. My own posi- 
tion is temporary. I have asked Gen. Gul 
Hassan to be the acting C-in-C of the Paki- 
stan Army and he will take this position im- 
mediately. Straight away he will go to 
work and he will have to work night and 
day. He is a soldier, a professional soldier. 
I do not think he has dabbled in politics 
and I think he has the respect and support 
of the armed forces. These are temporary 
arrangements and permanent arrangements 
will be made later on when I have an op- 
portunity to discuss these matters in greater 
depth. 

But he (Gul Hassan) will retain the 
rank of Lieut-General. He should not ex- 
pect that he will be promoted to the rank 
of a General merely because of this tempo- 
tary arrangement. 

I expect Lt-Gen. Gul Hassan will get 
the confidence of the people of Pakistan and 
the Government of Pakistan. But we must 
also expect that he will achieve great things. 
He will remodel, reset and reorientate the 
army on new lines, dynamic lines, on the 
lines of a free people’s army, 

ar ot Nee E 
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get across to his countrymen is to speak to 
them in the name of Islam. At one point 
he declared: “I speak as a Muslim and as a 
Pakistani.” At another point he said: “The 
past belongs to God, the future belongs to 
God, but let me tell you I am speaking as 
a Pakistani believing in a great ideal, in a 
great concept.” In giving a religious leayen- 
ing to his speeches, Bhutto is following the 
example of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the 
Father of the Nation, who was every bit as 
westernised as Bhutto. 


Taking a religious tack, Bhutto played 
up the Muslim character of Bengal and 
raised the spectre of Hindu domination over 
the East. He admitted to mistakes in rela- 
tions with the East and offered to discuss 
future arrangements without conditions but 
within the concept of one united Pakistan: 


They (the East Bengalis) are the majo- 
rity of our land and I am fully convinced 
that they want to remain with us. I appeal 
to them not to forget us but to forgive us. 


Muslim Bengal will always be a part 
of Pakistan. Muslim Bengal suffered more 
than any other (part of the subcontinent) 
under Hindu domination. Muslim Bengal’s 
character will always remain (Muslim) and 
we will see to it that Muslim Bengal remains 
a part of Pakistan. 


To rectify and make amends for our 
mistakes, I seek an opportunity to meet the 
leaders of Bengal. To arrive at a settlement 
without foreign occupation. We must be 
given that opportunity so that we may arrive 
at a settlement (as) between two brothers 
who have always lived together and, under 
certain conditions, will continue to live to- 
gether for all times, It can be a very loose 
arrangement but it must be within the con- 
cept of Pakistan. 


Finally, Bhutto showed a keen realisa- 
tion that promises to redeem national honour 
needed to be supplemented by assurances 
that he would use his power to secure for 
the people some measure of social justice. 
This was, after all, the platform on which he 
had swept the polls in West Pakistan in 
December 1970: 


I tell the farmers: you are the backbone 
of the nation. You will not be ejected by 
vaderas, you will not be ejected by zamin- 
dars. You will have your rights, I intend 
to have land reforms. In the first instance, 
I would have land reforms which are abso- 
lutely necessary (and) for which we need 
no debate.... In the second instance, when 
democracy is restored, the people's repre- 
sentatives must determine the extent of land 
reforms. 


“| Warn The Bureaucracy...’ 


In a more general vein, Bhutto 
addressed himself to the problems of corrup- 
tion and nepotism which have remained 
lively political issues in Pakistan for most 
of its existence: ^ 

I will move as fast as necessary to see 
to it that corruption and nepotism and mal- 
administration are handled, and when I say 
that I mean it. I will come down with a very 
heavy hand on corruption. 


I warn the bureaucracy to do its job, to 
do its duty. I expect the bureaucracy to 
work night and day. I am a«man who works 
24 hours a day. For me there is no question 
of sleep or rest and I expect the bureaucracy 
to do the same. The tea parties must come 


p 
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THE BUTCHER OF BANGLADESH TAKES 
OVER: General Tikka Khan when he was 
sworn in as Governor of East Pakistan in 
Dacca in April last year. The Indian Deputy 
High Commissioner (in specs) is behind the 
Chinese Consul-General. 


to a stop... And when I talk of the bureau- 
cracy, I do not meam only the Secretariat 
at Islamabad. I mean each and every bureau- 
crat wherever he is. I will travel unexpect- 
edly ... suddenly I might land at Rahimyar 
Khan, in Chitral ... Mirpur Khas ... Lyall- 
pur. So they may expect me at any time. 


The common man, the poor man, the 
peasant and the labourer have been sub- 
jected to humiliation. If the common man 
had not been humiliated for 24 years, Paki- 
stan as a nation would not have been humi- 
liated today. I want each and every indivi- 
dual to be regarded as important. I do not 
want him to get his justice through 
sifarish. Nobody will do sifarish through 
my relations or through my party. I will 
never brook that because the people of 
Pakistan are my family. I have got children 
and I have got (a) wife. They will be no- 
where in the picture, and if my children 
and my family or my wife think that they 
can exploit my position, they are sadly mis- 
taken because I will make them accountable 
as no one else. 


Bhutto was clearly pandering to public 
sentiments—in terms appropriate to a coun- 
try in which the advance towards political 
maturity has been deliberately held back by 
its rulers. 

A clearer indication of his intention was 
available from the press conference which 
followed the broadcast. In reply to a ques- 
tion about Sheikh Mujib, he said that he 
had checked about the East Bengal leader 
before he went to Washington, and again 
after coming back, to make sure that he 
was safe, “I was afraid,” Bhutto added, “that 
Mujib might have been executed.” Quite 
clearly, he was planning to talk to him but 
he did not spell this out immediately be- 
cause he was still to ascertain the publie 
reaction to such a move. 

The press conference marked the end 
of Bhutto's first day as President. His mood, 
as those attending it recall, was very re- 
laxed; his aides were unmistakably jubi- 
lant. The doubts and forebodings of the 
morning had obviously given way to a sense 
of confidence as Bhutto saw that the mili- 
tary needed him more than he needed them. 
One way or another, he had got where he 
wanted to get—even though Pakistan was 
now only half the country that it was. But 
this does not mean that Bhutto has scaled 
down his ambitions. 


Also See Pages 42-47 and 49 
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COMRADES IN NON-ALIGNMENT. President Tito of Yugoslavia and his wife with President Radhakrish- 
E Marsha Tito has paid five visits to India, India and Yugoslavia were two of the main architects of non- 
CECI ugoslavia accepts the fact that India has not bartered away its non-alignment by the Indo- 
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GREAT PERSONAGES ALL. President Radhakrishnan a 
UAR in New Delhi. Nasser has often been described as our “unfailing friend". Since his death, although Indo- 
Egyptian relations have never come to the point of rupture, there have been serious misgivings among sections 


of Indian opinion. In 1971-72, Cairo's silence on Yahya Khan's massacre of Bengalis has come in for criticism. 
D. P. Dhar is reported to have protested against Egupt’s failure to support India during the Indo-Pak war. 


pu —Marilyn Silverstone 
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“CORDIAL AND PROPER" best tercoes our relationship with Burma. 
SRA zi Both India and Burma face acute prxums of internal security around their 

—Baldev common borders, Here, General Ne Ws, Chairman of Burma's Revolutionary 
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THE SHAH OF IRAN AND EMPRESS FARAH paid a visit to India in 1969. The Iranians have always back- 
ed Pakistan against India, supplying them with arms and air bases during hostilities. 
—Baldev 
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by KHALID & LINDA H. SHAH 


After the enthusiasm generated 
by the war with India came the 
staggering blow of defeat, the 
loss of East Bengal and political 
chaos. Pakistan is in the depths 
of melancholic depression. It 
now looks up to the charismatic 
Bhutto as the knight in shining 
armour who will reseue it from 
the dragon of despair. Bhutto 
was the People’s Party: he pro- 
mised to every worker a Mer- 
cedes Benz or a Mazda. To the 
farmers of Sind he promised 
land. To the war-weary he pro- 
mised peace, to the students he 
proclaimed: “East is Red”. But 
now the cheering has died down 
and the public rallies are fewer. 


RESIDENT BHUTTO returned on June 

10 from his tour of Islamic countries 

to the largest general strike that Pakistan 
has known. A high-ranking Customs offi- 
cial formerly serving in East Bengal said 


—Jitendra Arya 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD FOR 
THEM? Are they in any way different from 
the vast malority of Indian children who 
also live in squalor and have no chance of 
going to school? India has, however, been 
fortunate in having stable governments and 
its rate of literacy has gone up to 28.396. In 
Pakistan it is 19.2%. 


—Ask The People 


Of Pakistan 


a country more friend- 


CHECKPOST AT KHYBER PASS. Across the chain lies Afghanistan, 1 
s were rife in Punjab 


ly towards India than Pakistan. During the Indo-Pak war, rumour, 


and Sind that Russian arms were coming to the North-West Frontier 
d its troops on the borders of Baluchistan. Recently, Be- 


ghanistan and that Iran had masse 


Province through Af- 


gum Nusrat Bhutto, wife of the President, went on a goodwill mission to Kabul. 


that Karachi reminded him of Dacca 
in March 1971. At one strike in srrE, Ka- 
rachi, 100 people were shot in one police 
firing. The labourers put the figure at 300. 


Affluent house owners, buying more 
and more guns, stayed locked in their houses 
as demonstrators flowed angrily through 
the streets. Two police stations were occu- 
pied. Traffic was blocked. In Lahore the 
university was closed indefinitely and the 
graduating students at the Karachi Univer- 
sity Convocation tore off their academic 
gowns and refused to let Governor Talpur 
speak. 
` The Bengali community is rife with 
tumours of mass evictions and, while they 
remain virtually unmolested they seem 
paralysed in a futureless vacuum. On their 
days off, young men make monthly pilgri- 
mages to the border to see how the refugee 
traffic is proceeding. Taxi drivers, pointing 
to the refugee shanty towns, speak of the 
Bengalis as “Bhai” and seem somewhat em- 
barrassed and apologetic, although they do 
not say for what. 

Twenty thousand Bihari refugees, who 
came between March and December 1971, 
have not been plugged into society. They sit 
in their refugee camps like a scratch from 
the war that won't heal. 
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Other wounds are not as visible. Still 
the loss of East Bengal has touched every 
family. Tariq, a Government worker in 
Murree, said that 70% of the men in all the 
villages he knew were Prisoners-of-War. 
Anxious families dispatch urgent letters to 
officer POWs that never seem to make it 
through the Red Cross mechanism, Every 
family knows someone lost either in Dacca 
or in Chittagong, but they speak of these 
people in resigned, unemotional voices. 
The fight seems to have gone out of them. 
Three months ago, main thoroughfares were 
dotted with the tents of hunger strikers for 
the Biharis, for the POWSs, for vindication. 
Processions of angry women demanded re- 
turn of the prisoners. The police opened fire 
and the expressions of shock recorded ON 
their faces were evident, 


Now people look elsewhere for expla- 
nations of their plight. It is no longer India 
that severed Pakistan. Although a people !^. 
need of a scapegoat might easily be inflam- 
ed against India, the easy bravado of mili- 
tary superiority is no longer as evident as 
it had been in the past. One high official 1" 
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Russia. He and many others were quite 
shaken by the performance of Pakistan's 
Army. 


The suppller of gasolene to the Air 
Force said that, after India bombed Kara- 
chi’s P.N.O. oil refineries (which sit in the 
harbour off populated areas), there was not 
enough fuel left to supply the tanks for c: 
day beyond the Ceasefire. The P.N.O. Dir. 
ior told us that, after December 10, not onc 
plane took off for any purpose other than 
the protection of ammunition dumps. 


Unable to spare a single plane, a spe- 
cial envoy from ESSO and the State Depart- 
ment set out in the middle of the war for 
Iran by car to ask for fuel supplies, Iran re- 
fused and smashed many illusions about 
Pakistan's alliances. 

Most people just wondered in dismay 
where the planes had gone that were sup- 
posed to protect their cities, and people 
collected shrapnel as souvenirs from resid- 
ential neighbourhoods. The mechanised war 
had come much too close and, while many 
still boast of their new armaments from 
the United States and the American naval 
and air base being built near Makran, most 
do not wish to feel the heat of bombs so 
near to them again. 


The analogy has already been made be- 
tween Pakistan and Thailand. Bhutto wrote 
in his 1967 book, The Myth of Independence, 
of the dangers of Super Power interference 
in Third World countries. He and the peg- 
ple blamed false promises from America 
and the damaging effects of treaties like 
CENTO, SEATO and the Baghdad Pact 
which alienated most of Pakistan's friends 
and bred political entanglements, The Ad- 
ministration's reaffirmation of CENTO has 
dismayed even staunch party members. 


Explanations For The Disaster 


The young founders ofthe Pakistan Peo- 
ple’s Party—with whom Bhutio gained his 
original support and constituency—look in 
still other directions for explanations of the 
dismemberment of Pakistan. Most of these 
were student radicals of the mid-1960s and 
labour organisers with outspoken Maoist be- 
liefs. The logic of the party workers—such 
as one television reporter and producer we 
met—was: All right, we admit West Pak- 
istan exploited East Pakistan, We admit that 
the attitude of our army and our people and 
our bureaucracy was one of racial superio- 
rity and oppression of the Bengali people, 
We certainly admit that Yayha Khan was a 
drunkard, a womaniser, a sloth. However 
the West Wing was also exploited, The 
workers did not have jobs, much less con- 
trol of their own industry. The farmers did 
not own their land. The Pakistan People’s 
Party was fighting against the same mili- 
tary dictatorship and landlord class and neo- 
colonial domination as was East Pakistan. 


The television reporter further said that 
only the People's Party and only President 
Bhutto were capable of achieving their de- 
Sired ends, Mujib, the TV reporter said, be- 
irayed the Bengali people: "The rank and 


file of the PPP jg openly pro-Bhashani and 
pro-Naxalite,” 


The Awami League, many party work- 
ers told us, was financed by the American 
CIA. These same workers were being sup- 
ported in their political activities by the 
Chinese, handling Chinese chemicals and 


fe 


—Jitendra Arya— 


PUNJABI PEASANTS AT A RAILWAY 
PLATFORM. Pakistani Punjab has also 
greatly benefited from the Green Revolu- 
tion. In the Bhutto regime, the press has ac- 
quired considerable freedom and is forceful- 
ly demanding a better deal for the peasants 
and workers who have long been exploited. 


IN THE STREET OF STORY-TELLERS. A teahouse in the evocative 


NOT THE GANGA BUT THE RAVE This 
photograph was taken before the recent 
Indo-Pak war. This Punjabi jewan mon 
have been killed in Bangladesh or may be 
a POW in India. President Bhutto’s imme. 
diate task is to negotiate the return of the 
93,000 Prisoners of War held in India. 


Bazaar Qissu-Khwant ^ 


Peshawar. The city still has a touch of the Arabian Nights and is reminiscent of the days 
when caravans arrived from Shiraz, Samarkand, Cathay and Tariary. The far-off golden 
Cathay of the past is the friendly China of today, generally admired by the Pakistanis. s 


organising South-East Asia societies, A for- 
mer high official of the Habib Bank in 
Dacca and a personal iriend of Mujib told 
us that Mujib felt, sorrowfully, towards the 
climax of the Bangladesh Movement that 
forces had taken him beyend his depths and 
he was very disturbed about an unknown 
future for his unborn country. One PPP 
man told us that, when Bhutto visited Mu- 
jib in jail in Islamabad, Mojib’s first reac- 


tion was: “What! Has Yahya arrested yoa ^ 
too?" 


The simultaneous fear of and desire for 
foreign assistance extends to many levels In 
the course of one afternoon, different mene 
bers of the Karachi Press Club told us they 
believed we were CIA agents and that we 
were Trotskyites. The US Press Attache 


-—Contiaued 
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s from Karachi. They are a far cry 


dern socialites who throng the fashionable shopping centres and clubs of 
Karachi and Lahore, As in India, so in Pakistan the gulf that separates the sophisticated ur- 


ey 


complained that 14 reporters were stripped 
and their notes and film confiscated when 
they tried to leave Pakistan during the war. 
One New York Times Correspondent flew 
quickly to Bombay to write his story with- 
out harassment. Still, countless bewildered 
People, especially journalists, asked us why 
they get a bad press and wanted us to pro- 
pose a way by which they can improve their 
country's image abroad. 


Punjab and Sind are full of stories of 
Russian arms coming through Afghanistan 
to the North-West Frontier Province and of 
Trani troops that were massed on the bor- 
der of Baluchistan during the war. Recently 
Begum Bhutto’s visit to Afghanistan was 
followed by Begum Wali Khan’s visit to Af- 
ghanistan; this was followed by Princess 
Ashraf of Iran’s visit to Quetta when Presi- 
dent Bhutto was there. At the meeting were 
also present the Ambassador and the Consul 
General of the USSR. 


All this leaves Observers conjecturing 
about the role of the USSR in Pakistani af- 
fairs which they manage with much less 
fanfare than practised by the United States. 
The American Embassy occupies what is 
possibly the largest building in Pakistan. 
Their publication offices are larger and 
more productive than those of any newspa- 
Per in Pakistan, Every department has its 
publications from Commerce to Labour. 


Only the Chinese are still unfeared by 
Pakistanis. No one has anything bad to say 
about them. Several years ago, a high-up in 
the Central Government had told us that the 
Chinese would probably be “the last to eat 
on Pakistan”, and therefore the most to be 
trusted. This attitude still prevails. Toyota 
Jeeps and usar trucks are the hated 
symbols of Pakistan’s dependence on remote 
countries, 


One Information Officer told us that 
the Chinese had promised Pakistan help to 
build a road to connect with the portion of 
the road they had built through Sinkiang 
Province along the old Silk Route The 
Chinese, from the Iabourers to the chief en- 
gineers, refused accommodations different 
from those of the Pakistani workers—many 
of whom lived in ill-heated houses in the 
Himalayas. They would eat only what the 
Pakistanis ate. After they completed their 
work, they left Pakistan immediately. A 
party worker close to Bhutto told us that a 
Chinese team working in Kashmir told the 
President they would not return if they 
could not pick up peasants walking barefoot 
in the snow, without subsequent questioning 
by police. 

Not only were the local officials im- 
pressed by the Chinese; the Government of- 
ficials involyed in the signing of the con- 
tracts were impressed by the efficient ways 
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rast to their own 
bering bureaucratic process whic 
lagging over two years behind the d 
portion of the road. The workers ir f+’ 
mills of Lyallpur were attracted to 
spoken Maoist PPP candidate Mukhtai 


The workers in Karachi and Lahoi 
rallied behind Bhutto. They were told tha 
the factories were theirs. During the w 
the workers stayed in the mills as Ind 
planes flew overhead. They were protectin 
the mills from imagined Indian invasi 
These were their mills now and hence 
workers would not go to the trenches and — 
leave the mills undefended. 


The mills still do not belong to th x 
workers; less so than ever, Production is 
down and middle management is calling t) 
workers lazy. Only the most sophisticated. 
know that necessary parts and foreign ex- 
change were being withheld in every indus: 
iry, from Honda to drugs, due to pressure 
Írom abroad and from the World Bank to 
devalue the Pakistani rupee. 


Bhutto announced the implementation — 
of a “no-strike — no-lockout” clause, leaving 
workers more powerless than before. Inci- 
dents of violence in factories became daily 
occurrences. When police intervention killed 
10 people including innocent bystanders on 
June 8, Mumtaz Bhutio delivered a press 
conference monologue on television, invok- 
ing Statute 144 against demonstrations from 
the old 1936 British Constitution. 


Nationalisation Undermined 


Such attempts as were made to nationa- 
lise industry, to gain control of vital services 
and to reduce inflation have been undermin- 
ed one by one. The Government tried to re- 
quire the use of generic names instead of 
the brand names for drugs in order to low- 
er prices. The industry responded by with- 
holding raw materials to the poini of a 
danger of epidemics throughout the country. 


Carpets-makers are complaining that, 
Since devaluation, foreign markets have 
blockaded Pakistani carpets and are buy- 
ing from India instead, On the other hand, 
the Government reported that, although 
there was an exportable surplus of sugaz at 
the beginning of the year, suddenly there is 
an acute sugar shortage and it must be im- 
ported and rationed. And, of course, sugar 
has doubled in price. 


The press, which had gained an unpre- 
cedented vitality after the end of military 
dictatorship, has been recontrolled by the 
suppliers of newsprint. Despite the loss of 
Bengali paper—w hich has shrunken most 
newspapers beyond recognition—we have 
seen newspapers growing in three months 
from single-page tabloids into six-page 
dailies complete with new building, un- 
rented office space, free supplementary ma- 
gazines and huge resources supplied by a 
subsidiary of ESSO. Three editors arrested 
under Martial Law are still in jail and sen- | 
tenced never to publish again. President A 
Bhutto has never given an interview to a 
Pakistani journalist, Reporters rely instead 
on Information Department handouts of Mr 
Bhutto's interviews with foreign journalists. 
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SCC CERAM NORMA 


t: 
Proposed land reforms have accomplish- 
ed ne more than to revitalise feudal type 


—Continued 
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Because that's when he faces many problems. Like getting machinery 
on easy instalments, obtaining raw materials, marketing his products 
and finding export outlets, That's when MSSIDC steps in to help him. 
MSSIDC offers a wide range of services that help the small-scale 
industrialist overcome such problems. 

Over the past nine years MSSIDC has supplied raw materials worth 
Rs. 45 crores, marketed products worth Rs. 9 crores, and 

imported goods worth Rs. 4 crores. 


Fróm as little as Rs. 86 lakhs in 1963-64, MSSIDC's 
turnover has reached Rs. 12 crores today. 


Impressive though this is, MSSIDC views its achievements not in terms 


of turnover, but in relation to its aim of constantly making j ; 
available new and better services to help the small-scale industrialist. LM STA) 

w largel 
For further details, contact : i REDE, 
MAHARASHTRA SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD. i programme. 
(A Govt. of Maharashtra Undertaking) i pia mabad. O 


Krupanidhi, Ballard Estate, P.B. No. 311 A, Bombay-1 " 
Phone: 261121 Telex: 011.3399 Cable: MASSIDCORP 
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disputes among landlords who dictate who 
may and may not come to their land. They 
rule their states like tribal sheikhdoms, 
profiting from factionalism and foreign 
contracts. The young family members of 
the Nawab of Makran drive Jaguar 
sportscars through the villages. Talpur, a 
former ruling prince, was made Governor 
and Mumtaz Bhutto Chief Minister of 
Sind. The President explained rather lame- 
ly that, since his government was new, he 
had decided to try both the British and 
American systems and see which one work- 
ed better. 


In the mean time, Talpur has allowed 
the Sindhi language issue to be inflamed 
against all reason and to encourage a “Sind 
Desh” Movement. Karachi is seeking to 
separate from Sind, mainly due to the isola- 
tion of the Mahajirs, refugees and emigres 
from India who have continuously emptied 
out of Lahore, Multan, Lyallpur and wher- 
ever else they had settled and now feel they 
have their backs to the sea. 


Quetta and Peshawar have adopted 
Urdu in place of Pushto but continue to de- 
mand more autonomy and to speak of 
“Pakhtoonistan” and to identify with their 
counterparts in Iran and Afghanistan. Khan 
Abdul Wali Khan continuously calls for the 
National Assembly to meet, while the stu- 
dents milling about the half-functioning uni- 
versities and colleges demand jobs. And the 
workers in the street are close to revolution. 


Issue after issue is inflamed and leaves 
its marks on everyone touched. In Peshawar 
the local government has banned the dowry 
but nullified the gesture by ordering the 
burga. Long-haired boys have been shaved 
forcibly in public. The University of Kara- 
chi ruled that male and female students 
must not talk to each other at a distance 
less than arm's length. Even the buses are 
segregated. 


On top of this, newspapers have com- 
peted in the perpetuation of scandals which 
are shrouded in mystery and somehow seem 


FILM STAR NISHO. Pakistani films are 
ow largely in colour. Most of them are 
copies of Indian films, Pak TV, however, has 
done much better and puts out interesting 
programmes from Karachi, Lahore and Is- 
pis qiu. One-third of the programme time 
; evoted to political propaganda. 


always to have political overtones. At Haw- 
ke's Bay beach in April, several hundred 
male students were arrested and accused of 
molesting a slightly smaller number of girls 
on a college picnic! The story grew every 
day. President Bhutto expressed shock at 
the boys' behaviour. Rumours of political 
motives were spread, mostly aimed at the 
Jamaat-i-Islami, which was actively inflam- 
ing the issue. 


Only a few weeks back, a Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at Karachi University 
told his class that the Chief Minister of Sind, 
Mumtaz Bhutto, had been seen by some col- 
lege boys at a strip show in a Hawke's Bay 
beach hotel. Shortly, large numbers of boys 
and a few girls were attracted to the scene. 
Eventually there was a crowd which was 
provoked into rowdy behaviour. 


In Sanghar the old zamindar, Pir Pa- 
garo, has told Bhutto he must not come to 
his land. In Lyallpur, while Mukhtar Rana, 
the People's Party MNA, lay in a Bahwal- 
pur prison in a coma after a fast unto death, 
12 lakh rupees and 16 Ministers supported 
the campaign of the new People's Party re- 
presentative, the assistant to the formerly 
defeated candidate, Saigol. Saigol won the 
seat with half of Rana's votes but party 
workers continue io call Rana “a traitor”. 


The ordinary citizen is bewildered. 
Workers threaten him with revolutionary 
violence. The reactionaries impugn his 
values. They threaten him with scandal and 
his country with senseless destruction. The 
Government contradicts itself but tries to 
cope. Bhutto is known for insomnia and 
ceaseless work. 


Less Bitterness Against India 


Cautiously, however, recriminations to- 
wards India have disappeared from the peo- 
ple's lips. To blame India for all woes, 
even for existence, no longer seems to ex- 
plain enough. Literally everyone we met 
shyly asked us if we liked Pakistan and, 
upon learning that we had spent the winter 
in India, asked: “Did you like India better?” 
The highest officials in the Central Govern- 
ment, the Military, the Information Depart- 
ment all told us they were looking for an 
end to Indo-Pak tensions. 


Some seemed defeated and afraid of 
what they see as a better army, a more 
organised and meaningful foreign policy and 
an overall superiority that must be faced. 
Some feel that, without East Bengal, the 
economic feasibility of the country is gone 
and the only way to unlock their amputat- 
ed industries is to open borders with India 
and facilitate the flow of trade. Most believe 
a compromise is on the way and, while brave 
talk can be heard that Pakistan will never 
succumb to India, one feels thai, after di- 
gesting the bitter pill of reality, a detente 
will hopefully provide a great release from 
global strategies, as well as a revitalisation 
for a sadly demoralised nation. 


Pakistan is a country that had built it- 
self in an amazingly short iime, Mango and 
banana trees flourish where Sind was a bar- 
ren desert. Gleaming new universities have 
produced supremely talented architects, en- 
gineers, television producers and intellec- 
tuals. Citles stretch for miles with new 
houses for the upwardly mobile. The people 
were ready to sacrifice anything for the 
country, for the Government and, most of 
all, for the "concept of Pakistan". 
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—Balkrishan. 
THE AUTHORS, KHALID AND LINDA H. 
SHAH. Khalid was born in India in 1937 
and migrated with his family to Pakistan in 
1947. He was educated at the Royal Canter- 
bury High School, Canterbury, and at Cor- 
nell University, New York. He has worked. 
with the Kansas City Star and the NBC and 
has reported from Vietnam, Rhodesia, India 
and Israel. Linda was educated in New York 
and Paris. They live in New York. ~ 
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Unfortunately, huge portions of the 
country were neglected, notably East Ben- 
gal and Baluchistan (the latter still has no 
use of its own Sui gas). The continuation 
of the Zamindari system, the advantages 
accorded to “The 22 Families", bureau- 
cratic corruption and a thousand ills have 
too long been allowed to flourish by suc- 
cessive governments which could not fill 
the political vacuum that existed in the 
country at its inception. 


President Bhutto may appear to be 
bouncing from reform to reform but, with 
his boundless energy, he seems to pull the 
ultimate string that ties the people together 
only at the last moment. His frequent un- 
expected appearances in towns, at factories 
—clad in shalwar and kameez—and at pub- 
lic rallies give his administration a sense of 
urgency, if not total success, He has 
the added frustration of proving and re- 
proving his reality, which other countries as 
well as factions within his own continue to 
debate. His political legitimacy is the same 
as that of Mujibur Rahman, whose reality 
the world has been anxious to recognise. 


India would probably be greatly bene- 
fited by a policy of wooing rather than de- 
manding friendship from the people of Pak- 
istan. The magnanimity of India should look 
to its neighbour as a lost nation, one that 
has been leaderless for too many years. 
Many Pakistanis on every level are actually 
relieved by the loss of East Bengal. The 
highest official in the Department of Statis- 
tics said that the provisions for East Bengal 
in the last Five-Year Plan were so expen- 
sive that it would have become a burden 
rather than an asset. Khalid Hassan, the 
President's Press Secretary, told us that 
Bhutto is trying to get rid of the whole 
Kashmir problem. 


The people of Pakistan will rejoice 
when the paanwallah is back in business 
and kerosene is no longer a luxury item. 
They wil sit easier in their homes when 
low-flying jets, in a daily show of dubious 
power, cease to wrench them from their 
beds and frighten their children. 
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The only headache pill 


with 
more power + safety 


MORE POWER because AVEDAN PLUS 
contains additional pain fighting ingredients. 
Gives swift, safe, sure relief. 


SAFETY because AVEDAN PLUS does not 
contain any ingredients which could produce 
harmful side effects on prolonged use. 


Take AVEDAN PLUS for headache, 
colds, flu, bodyache, 
toothache and on difficult days. 


Dosage: 
One tablet only (in severe cases take two tablets) 
Also available family pack of 20 tabs. 
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Sir—Surprising to note that Girija com- 
pletely overlooks Sivaji's drawbacks. Sivaji, 
though a great thespian, has at times tend- 
ed to overact and thereby spoil the realistic 
tone of a film. Why, his own production, 
Daiva Magan, could not overcome thìs draw- 
back of Simha-Kural (“Tongue of a Lion” 
—another title of Sivaji). If Sivaji had 
eschewed this minus factor, many of his 
films would not have been reduced to exer- 
cises in vocal gimmickry. 


Jalahalli R. G. VIJAYASARATHY 


Sir—In paying a tribute to Sivaji Gane- 
san, the writer has not done well to draw 
the sweeping conclusion that none of the 
artists, Bhanumathi, Savithri or Padmini, 
has ever been able to excel Sivaji. It is well 
known that in the films in which he has 
co-starred with these artists, a deliberate 
attempt was made to give all the import- 
ance to Sivaji—at times even at the cost of 
the character—and keep all others “under 
control’, Those who have seen the drama, 
Gnana Oli, will agree that the three main 
roles—of the Christian father, Inspector 
Lawrence and Antony—have been hailed 
equally for their characterisation and per- 
formance as well, whereas in the film the 
parts of the Inspector and the Christian 
father have been studiedly and considerably 
subdued—to give all importance to Sivaji’s 
role of Antony. 


Further, the role done by Gemini Gane- 
san in Kaviya Thalaivi could not have been 
done by Sivaji so well—for the simple rea-* 
son that Sivaji tends to be boisterous and 
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loud in his approach to a character. In 
none of the films where he has co-starred 
with Sowkar Janaki, for instance, could he 
snatch the acting honours. It is good the 
writer has not made any reference to Sivaji's 
mythological films in which his perform- 
ances are a matter of controversy. 


All this does not mean I do not agree CONTENTS 


that Sivaji is a great artist. He has certain- 


ly contributed greatly to the cause of South COLOUR PAGES 
Indian Cinema and Stage. How To Prevent Sex Crimes  .... 
Madurai M. V. RAO Madhvas ^ - ewm 
Madhva Wedding ~—.--- ----+---- 
Sir—I agree Sivaji Ganesan is a great Personalities: Air Chief 
actor—even one of the great actors of India. Marshal P3 CAPAS 
But why go on appreciating Sivaji using Gh 
other artists as “pegs”? Comparing Sivaji | MOR oes 
with others artists is meaningless. The writer FICTION 
could have just said Sivaji is a great actor. 
Instead she has dragged in Ashok Kumar, "Enemy? 1 9999: 2: 9] 225 
Sunderrajan, Savithri, Padmini and who 
not. In my view, anyone can become a great ARTICLES AND PICTURE PAGES 
actor if handled by a talented director like : é 5 
Sridhar or K. Balachander. Pakistani Prisoners of War And 
International Law .....-..--+- 14 
Bangalore K. CHANDRASEKAR Secularism = eee eee T 
" 30 ELT A Philosophy Of Madhvacharya ..... 22 
Sir—Sivaji Ganesan is not the only ac- Why India Lags Behind 30 
tor to have played nine roles in a single y 2 8 TAA >. 
film. The nine rasas of life, which Sivaji No Nobel Prize For Solhenitsyn ... 34 
played out in A. P. Nagarajan’s Tamil Nava- Eminent Madhvas — .......:.- 38 
rathri (1964), were likewise portrayed a Sport Profile: Rusi Modi 47 
couple of years later by “Nata Samrat’ A Sammelan In Sur .....--.--- 51 
Nageswara Rao in the Telugu version of the 
film—a performance for which the Pride of AND OUR REGULAR FEATURES 
Andhra won wide applause. 
Kurnool G. THULASAI TILAK Cover Photograph by Jitendra Arya 


SIXTY YEARS OF INDIAN CINEMA: A 
complete “close-up”—from *Pundalik" 
(1912) down to *Pakeezah" (1972). With 
rare photographs—in colour and black 
and white. A very special feature com- 
memorating the Diamond Jubilee of 
Indian Cinema. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR N? TIONAL 
AKADEMIS: Uma Vasudev discusses 
the work and drawbaeks of these 
Government-sponsored cultural organi- 
sations. Fully illustrated. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL: G. L. Mehta's trib- 
ute to the unconventional and irrever- 
ent philosopher on his birth centenary.. 


HINDU GROOMS AND THEIR MUSLIM 
MAMA: Colour feature on an unusual 
wedding 


ARRANGEMENTS: Short Siory by Vijay 
N. Shankar 
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The main sex crimes nre heterosexual, homosexual and minor aber- 
rations. The gravest of them is rape. An average 3,000 rape cases 
end in conviction every year. At least thrice ns many are not re- 
ported to the police because of ignorance, fear and the seandal in- 
volved. How does the law deal with sex offenders? The Indian Penal 
Code stipulates 10 years’ rigorous imprisonment for grave sex 
erbmes. Deterrent punishment is called for when a minor is exploited 
by an adult. Brain operation, surgical castration, use of sex hormon- 
es and psychiatry are the methods used to cure sex psychopaths. 
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AT THE BOMBAY POLICE HOSPITAL about 500 rape/kidnapping cases are brought in every 


ear. For the whole State of Maharashtra, how ever, only 219 rape case. i E 
last year. Consent in a rape is invalid if it is given under duress or when Bo tae 
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by BENEDICT COSTA — 
AST June, two sisters, aged 17 and 21 
daughters of a lawyer, went for a stroll 


on the Nellore Beach, Andhra Pradesh 
after having attended a marriage party. ; 


Twelve days later, their bodies were 
found on the shore in a highly decomposeq 
condition. The girls had been savagely rap- 
ed and then murdered. 


Among those arrested was a Sub-In. 
spector of Police. The murder might have 
been marked “untraced”, but for a Telugu 
weekly, Zamin Ryot, which made the sen- 
sational disclosures. 


Hushed Up 


Police sources estimate that although, 
on an average, 3,000 rape cases are reported 
throughout the country, thrice as many are 
hushed up—because the woman or her hus- 
band or parents are unwilling to face the 
publicity and the stigma which attach to 
the victim of a sexual assault. 


One out of every ten rapes ends in mur- 
der. In such cases, often the motive is to 
destroy the evidence. Not infrequently, 
death may be caused by violence in the 
perpetration of rape. 


In 1971, in Bombay City, 55 cases of 
rape, 75 of indecent assault and 7 of homo- 
sexuality were reported to the police. These 
do not give the true extent of the crime, 
Deputy Commissioner S. R. Kulkarni of the 
CID admits that, in the mofussil areas, the 
incidence of sex crimes may be at least five 
times more than those reported. 


Dr C. A. Franklin, Police Surgeon, point- 
ed out that an average 500 “rape/kid- 
napping” cases are brought to the Police 
Hospital. Last year 219 of the rape cases fil- 
ed ended in conviction in Maharashtra. 


Hard To Prove 


"Rape is detestable and must be put 
down with a stiff sentence. One must how- 
ever remember that it can also be an accu- 
sation easily made: it is hard to be proved 
and harder still to be defended by the ac- 
cused. The onus therefore is on the medical 
officer who must be thorough in the exa- 
mination of the victim," Dr Franklin stated. 

"Only in France,” he explained, “can 
a woman be charged with rape. In no other 
country can a woman be accused of il 
There was a case in America where a 28- 
year-old woman, a school-teacher, seduced 
one of her pupils. However, she was con- 
victed only of indecent assault." 


He mentioned that in the UK, in 1962, 
the police registered 473 cases of rape, 9,930 
of indecent assault and 309 of incest. Be- 
Sides these, there were 226 cases of carnal 
knowledge of girls under 13 and 4,256 of 
girls under 16. Sexual intercourse with girls 
under 16 is unlawful even when performed 
with the consent of the girl or when she 
misrepresents her age. 


Dr Franklin feels that, in India, the 
number of “minor” deviates is large. “Only 
a small number use force, most of the time 
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it is seduction. Sex maniacs, unless treated, 
tend to repeal their offences. There is a 
criminal lurking in the darker recesses of 
all of us: We often think of stealing, hurt- 
ing people or enjoying illicit sex. The es- 
sence of growing up is the sublimation of 
criminal desires latent in us. 


"The increase in crimes of sex is large- 
ly due to ihe uncertain times in which we 
Jive. We have abandoned traditional values 
without replacing them with new ones. 
There are no class distinctions in depravity: 
the rich and the aristocratic indulge in them 
in equal proportions,” he added. 


Girl molesters often get beaten up by 
the mob in our villages and smaller towns. 
Donkey rides for fEve-teasers are a com- 
mon feature. Last year, in Kanpur, four 
Eve-teasers were publicly flogged and taken 
in procession: their heads were shaved and 
faces painted black. Two of them rode don- 
keys and the other two were made to walk 
with chappals in hand and to beat each 
other while loudly proclaiming their 
offences. 


Even “respectable” people tend to go 
astray. For example, five senior officials of 
the Orissa Government were arrested for 
“outraging the modesty” of a young Adivasi 
girl. The men had gone for an outing to a 
mountain resort, 15 kms from Bhanjanagar. 
They saw two pretty girls on the way and 
managed to kidnap one of them. The girl 
was taken to a dak bungalow and raped. 
The second girl sought the help of the vil-* 
lagers. But, meanwhile, the officials escaped 
in a jeep. 


Photographs by Jitendra Arya 


Even those whose job is to enforce the 
law have been charged with sexual offen- 
ces. A top police officer was found guilty 
by the Orissa High Court of “outraging the 
modesty” of a fellow lady passenger during 
a journey from Rourkela to Cuttack. An- 
other IPS man involved in the case was 
exonerated. The victim was a House Phy- 
sician in a medical college. In Jammu a 
Superintendent of Police was suspended, 
pending an inquiry into the charge that he 
attempted to molest an American girl dur- 
ing Divali celebrations. A prima facie case 
was established against a former District 
Magistrate of Bareilly accused of trying to 
ravish the wife of his driver. 


Two sisters (aged 18 and 23) -from 
Fatehpur came all the way to Allahabad to 
complain to the Divisional Commissioner 
that they had been criminally assaulted by 
a police officer and some constables, They 
told the Commissioner that they and their 
father had been sent for by the Station 
House Officer of Kishenpur. The father was 
detained while the girls were taken to the 
officer’s quarters, where the officer and two 
constables were alleged to have taken 
“liberties with them”. Two days later they 
were again molested. 


A judge of the Jaipur Civil Court was 
found guilty of attempting io molest the 
wife of his colleague, According to the Pro- 
secution, he went to the house of his col- 
league, during the court hours, and tried to 
lake liberties with the lady. She shouted 
for help and the assailant took to his heels, 


LESBIANISM IS WIDESPREAD IN THE UK. There is an exclusive basement club in Chelsea 
(“The Gateways”), where every evening 50 to 500 lesbians dance, talk and drink with open 


affection for each other. The exact number of lesbians in India is not known 
brought fo court. Homosexuality between consenting adults is permitted in 


India it is a crime 


The general state of permissiveness 
that pervades certain sections of our so- 
ciety, the security against pregnancy pro- 
vided by the pill and the loop, have changed 
the meaning of what is “ideal sex conduct”. 
Victims of rape or indecent assault are more 
willing to condone offences committed 
against them than risk scandal. The police 
never get to know about them. 


Heterosexual 


Sexual offences can be heterosexual 
(rape and assault), homosexual and those 
resulting from minor aberrations, like in- 
decent exposure. An important condition in 
rape is that there must be absence of con- 
sent. Consent is invalid if it is given under 
duress, or induced by fear, or when a wo- 
man is intoxicated or of unsound mind, or 
if she is a minor. 


In England a boy of 14 was presumed 
to be incapable of rape and was convicted, 
instead, for indecent assault. However, in 
Poona in 1923, a Chamar boy (aged 10) was 
found guilty of raping a European girl of 7. 
He was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment and sent to the Dharwar Borstal Jail. 


none has beer 
the UK, but i5 


According to Dr Franklin, some villagers 
believe thai gonorrhoea and syphilis can 
be cured by intercourse with à virgin. “Thi, 
sometimes provides incentive for raping 
a minor girl. There is on record a case of à 
man of 60 infecting a girl of T with sY- 
philis." 

Revenge is also a known incentive fue 
rape: a man of 55 ravished a girl of 14 i5 
revenge against her father who had treated 
him as an outcaste and refused to ding with 
him 

Incest is sex between close blood rela« 
tives. It is prohibited in the West, but in 
India incest per se is not forbidden, For ex- 
ample, a wife complained that her husband 
was having sexual relations with his stop 
daughter. The police could do nothing about 
it since the stepdaughter had reached. the 
age of consent. 

Sadism and masochism play à part u 
many cases of sex, For some, the infliction 
of pain on the woman acts às A stimulan 
Masochists, for example, apparently enjoy 
being whipped or stashed by theiy female 
friends. 


-Contintux 
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in the village square. 


Rare cases are known of deviates cut- 
ting a woman to pieces and ealing the flesh 
(necrophagia). No such crime has been re- 
ported in India. But there was at least one 
case in America—in 1934. The criminal’s 
name was Albert Fish, who wanted to cas- 
trate a young boy. However, the boy did 
not appeal to him—so he chose his sister 
Grace instead. He strangled her to death 
and cut up her body. It took him nine days 
to eat the parts of her body. 

According to the psychiatrists and doc- 
tors who examined the deviate, it appears 
that during all this period Albert Fish was 
in a “state of great sexual excitement”. 


Homosexual 

A middle-aged man was once found 
scampering near the boys’ toilet of a Bom- 
bay school, He picked up a ten-year-old 


boy, bought him sweets and took him to his 


Colaba apartment, where he committed an 
unnatural offence on him. The youngster's 
parents, who came to know about it, did not 
however report the matter to the police. 
The police feel that a majority of homo- 
sexual crimes are not reported, Homosexual- 
ity between consenting adults is not a crime 


- in England. But in India it is. And both 


parties are guilty. 
Homosexuality, the police say, is as 


much prevalent in the South as in the North: 


BLACKENED FACE AND A DONKEY RID 
molest girls. If an Eve-teaser is caught, his 


E: classic Indian punishments for Romeos who 
head is shaved and he is beaten with chappals 


it is there in the cities and the villages, 
among chief executives, among poor farmers, 
among journalists, among religious men. 


A First Class Magistrate has powers to 
award a sentence of only up to four months. 
Most magistrates refer such cases to the 
Sessions Court. A homosexual can be sen- 


. tenced up to ten years' imprisonment. Ac- 


cording to the Indian Law, both parties are 
guilty. 

Homosexuality was condemned by an- 
cient Egyptians, Hebrews and Assyrians. In 
many countries sodomites were publicly 
flogged but, in Greece, it was allowed 
among the soldiers to “boost the morale of 
the army”. 

The world’s greatest sadist-homosexual 
was Gilles de Rais, who became Marshal of 
France at the age of 25. Son of a powerful 
baron, he married at 16, but left his wife 
to join the army. He had a great weakness 
for young boys. But after making love to 
them, he cut them to pieces. At least 200 
children are known to have been his vic- 
tims. Gilles de Rais was eventually caught, 
tried and burnt at the stake. 


Among the world's well-known homo- 
sexuals were Michelangelo, Oscar Wilde, 
Byron, Tchaikowsky, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Francis Bacon, Queen Anne of England, 
Frederick the Great, Queen Christina and 
Catherine the Great. 
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It is however difficult for the police to 
establish the number of lesbians. One sel- 
dom hears of anyone prosecuted. But the 
police have knowledge of a few lesbians in 
the advertising profession. Lesbianism how- 
ever is widespread among íhose women of 
easy virtue who get no kicks out of their 
male clientele. 


Some psychiatrists say lesbians are 
morbidly jealous of their lovemates and may 
even commit murder for their sake. When 
the love partner dies, a lesbian may com- 
mit suicide. 


According to Kinsey’s Report, out of the 
5,940 American women interviewed, 19% 
had lesbian tendencies. Among the males 
40% were homosexuals; 85% had premarital 
intercourse; 70% visited prostitutes; and 17% 
of the farm boys indulged in bestiality. 


It has been established that homosexual- 
ity thrives on loneliness and wherever there 
is segregation of sexes—as in dormitories, 
naval establishments, prisons and public 
schools. 


Minor Aberrations 

Eve-teasing, exhibitionism, saliromania, 
coprolalia, transvestism, pygmalionism and 
fetishism are among the minor sexual aber- 
rations. 

In India Eve-teasing is quite com- 
mon. At fairs, railway stations and bus- 
stops, women are often harassed. A man 
nudges past, presses against a woman for a 
moment and quickly disappears in the 
crowd. The frotteur will pretend that the 
rubbing is accidental. 


In Bombay last year, the police caught 
1,500 Eve-teasers. At least five times as 
many, the police feel, manage to dodge the 
law. Those who are caught get away with 
a small fine or a day’s simple imprison- 
ment. 


VOYEURISM. Peeping Toms are a common 
phenomenon. The affluent use binoculars to 
look into their neighbours’ homes. Others 
cast their eyes unaided, There is nu law 
against Peeping Toms. 


H 
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Recently, women residents of the Uni- 
versity Settlement in Central Bombay were 
subjected to harassment by young men in 
the locality. One of the girls said: “A prow- 
ler came on a cycle, grabbed me as I was 
going towards the hostel and began pawing 
me all over. Nobody came to my rescuc 
when I shouted, although it was broad day- 
light. Y managed somehow to free myself 
from his clutches.” Recently the hostcl’s 
matron was hit by a stone thrown by a mis- 
creant and taken to hospital with bruises. 


Harassment of Office Girls 


Another case that came to the know- 
ledge of the police: a businessman's son had 
developed a strange habit—he derived 
pleasure by looking at obscene pictures in 
Danish magazines and then ringing up 
office secretaries. This gave him the "re- 
lease" he required. The boy was found out 
and lei off with a warning. 

Full striptease is now forbidden in 
hotels. But recent judgments have made it 
difficult for the police to launch prosecutions. 


Nudism comes in the category of exhi- 
bitionism. However, an American Supreme 
Court Judge came down heavily on those 
who raided nudist camps. The March 1959 


—Continued 


IN BOMBAY, 1,500 Eve-teasers were 
caught last year. This aberration is in- 
dulged in at market-places, fairs, 
crowded buses and trains. A frotteur 
nudges a woman and excuses himself 
on the ground that the “brush” was 
accidental. Bottom-pinching is another 
vulgar pastime which city women have 
to suffer. 


TT S Si " hazi 
GETTING IN AND OUT OF A BUS is for women a 
task—they get pawed and pressed. And the bus moves on, 
woman commuter has had such a nasty erperten 
other and is too embarrassed to protest. 
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Dr CAMILA DA COSTA, a social worker, 
deplores the fact that rapists get away with 
light sentences, although the Indian Penal 
Code prescribes up to 10 years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment, "Besides punishment, the sex 
offenders require hormone treatment and 
intensive counselling,” she explains. “A 
majority of them come from unhappy homes, 
where parents are alcoholics or neurotics. 
In many cases, their abnormal tendencies 
can be traced to their early childhood 
experiences.” 


issue of Serology reported that Judge D. 
Voelker held that nudists arrested in a 
Michigan camp were not guilty of “indecent 
exposure”. 

He cited the imstance of a goose-step- 
ping drum-major whose skintight trousers 
got ripped open and exposed his nude per- 
son to 50,000 cheering fans, Would the police 
arrest the drum-major in such a case? “If 
nudism is illegal,” the Judge added, “art 
galleries and museums would have to turn 
to the cultivation of fig leaves!” 


Medical Aspect 


Sex incompatibility is often the main 
reason for the breakdown of marriages: 75% 
of broken homes could be attributed to the 
upsetting of what psychologists call the 
"love-sex" ratio. 


The West has admitted the importance 
of sex in life. In India, the land of the Kama- 
Sutra and Khajuraho, it is not long in com- 
ing. But sex also becomes a serious crime 
when there is exploitation of minor girls. 


Besides legal punishment, the sex cri- 
minals require medical treatment, if they 
are habitual offenders. The medical aspect, 
however, has not yet been fully recognised 
in India. 

In olden times, sex offenders were cas- 
trated. This was quite prevalent in Africa 
and the Middle East. But now castration 
has been incorporated in psychotherapeutic 
treatment at some centres for sex offenders. 
For instance, 30 such offenders have been 
accommodated in the Bergedorf institution 
at Hamburg. All of them had deep “emo- 
tional disturbances". Castration, it appears, 
is the only possible way out ("to free them 
with certainty of the horrendous drives that 
Jand them in serious sex trouble"). Several 
of them have already been castrated. By 

submitting to this operation, they have been 
given a reduced prison sentence. (A few 


sE, 


prisoners in this institution, however, were 
not willing to be castrated.) 


A typical inmate of the Bergedorf insti- 
‘tution was Jens. He suffered from an “exces— 
sive sexual drive” and was considered to 
be a homosexual Chemotherapy had not 
helped. When attempts to aid him by hor- 
mone injections were used, he became de- 
pressed. He said: “I implored Professor 
Krause to operate upon me. And now I am 
much calmer. I do not regret having had 
the operation.” 


What actually happens when a man is 
castrated? And what consequences does the 


_ operation have? Stuttgarter Zeitung reports: 


"Professor Werner Krause of the Ham- 
burg University Clinic, who also takes care 
of the inmates of the Bergedorf institution, 
explained: The testicles are removed. 
This means that the androgene hormone, 
which is equally important for a man's 
health, remains partially in the body. An 


V.D. HAS BECOME A 


Out of 600 women suffering from V.D. and examined at Bombay's Cama Hos- 
pital, 465 were infected by promiscuous husbands, 7 by a previous husband and 3 had 
been raped; 11% of the women were promiscuous. A majority of them were lower 
middle-class married women. Some of them were literate, well-groomed and quite 


attractive in appearance. 


Regarding their male contacts, 8396 of the husbands admitted promiscuity. Out 
of them, 57% had been infected by commercial prostitutes and 30% by "amateurs". 


"What we found most distressing," said Dr Camila da Costa who carried 


important constituent of this hormone is i 
produced in the adrenal glands. A conse- 
quence of this is that, on an average, a third — 
of all patients who undergo this operation 
retain partial sexuality and limited libido, | 
which is important for young men and mar- 
ried men. Of course there are disadvant- 
ages. If the sex urge is not destroyed. com- 7 
pletely, it is possible that the patient will . 
go back io his old criminal ways, though — 
this is less likely." 

"Does castration affect man's emotional 
life dangerously? Does it follow that he | 
will suffer from depression and an inferlor- 
ity complex, so much so that rehabilitating | 
him in society will be difficult or Impossi- 
ble?" 

Professor Krause answered: “Natural- 
ly, castration is a critical course of action. | 
In many ways it can be compared with the | 
climacteric in a woman's life. With the man, _ 
as with women on this occasion, there are 
crises and, of course, depressions. But these 


TEENAGE PROBLEM 


out the survey “was the number of men who had been infected by V.D. by ‘ama- IA 
teurs’, neighbours’ wives, friends, working women, college girls and schoolgirls.” the crime 
“One man claimed he had been infected at the age of 14 by a classmate of OU UN 
about the same age. It is obvious that these women had. been previously infected, A majori! 
led promiscuous lives and would, in all probability, continue to be a source of EAT 
infection to others." RUD IE th 
She added: “The number of ‘amateurs’ is going up steadily. It is the experi- 
ence of most venereologists that V.D. has now become a teenage problem in the can be 0 
country. I have had occasion to investigate, treat and question several ment an 
students, working women and domestic servants. Some of them had been seduced sete 
and surrendered willingly; others had been raped. No one had told them what their litation. 
attitude towards the opposite sex ought to be. When men paid attention to them, “In | 
they were flattered; when they had love, they experienced great pleasure and “this qui 
it was difficult to resist. After they had been seduced and deserted, they regretted cause du 
the step." forced cz 
The reasons for promiscuity are related to the.problems of (1) puberty and TEA ae 
adolescence, (2) environment and (3) family background, The social workers felt discussio, 
that during puberty, as a result of the physical and glandular changes, boys and physical 
girls become more “intense and romantic", They seek a sex outlet. Often they any evid 
develop a crush for a. person like their teacher or a film star they have never met. : 
: Lack of parental control and. family quarrels are another major cause; parents Hormor 
are too busy with their own affairs, or they are less educated than their children. Dr | 
Sometimes the parents themselves are promiscuous and. are admired by their child- Associati 
ren for their sophisticated and ultra-modern way of living. Bombay, 
ment for 
Prostitution by itself is no offence unless a minor is exploited or when it is sentence 
carried on within 200 yards of a place of worship or near an educational institution. Indian | 
Conducting a brothel and living on the earnings of prostitutes, however, are years of 
offences. These offences are penalised under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic t She 
in Women and Girls Act. The penal provisions include: keeping brothels or allow- ing jobs 
ing the premises to be used as such; living on the earnings of prostitutes; procuring cited thi 
or inducing women and soliciting. applied 
A Reception Centre has been established at Chembur, Bombay, for keeping the e a 
rescued prostitutes. In 1970, in Bombay, 2,492 persons were convicted under the 
Act. In addition, 39 other persons responsible for procuring women, conducting “Se: 
brothels and living on prostitutes’ earnings were prosecuted. T pay 
ui 
The convictions, however, have disappointed the police. In very jew cases have US 


the sentences been adequate or severe,—X. A. 
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can be overcome by adequate after-treat- 
ment and the application of approprlate 
measures to bring about satisfactory rehabi- 
litation." 

“In Germany,” the Professor said, 
*this question is of vital importance, be- 
cause during the Nazi period of our history, 
forced castration was common. This means 
that the step must be considered carefully. 
I do not share this idea. There can be no 
discussion of force, because this implies 
physical force. Of course I have never found 
any evidence of this." 


Hormone Treatment 


Dr Camila da Costa, founder of the 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
Bombay, makes a plea for deterrent punish- 
ment for rapists. “They get away with light 
sentences—one or two years—although the 
Indian Penal Code prescribes up to ten 
years of imprisonment." ' 


, She pointed out that young girls seek- 
ing jobs as domestics are easy victims. She 
cited the example of a 17-year-old girl who 
applied for a job as a typist. On the pre- 
text of giving her a test, the employer took 
her tp an inner room and ravished her. 


"Sexual offences are not so numerous 
as petty thieving, burglary or minor assault 
but they have to be treated in a completely 
different, way,” says Dr C. B. Gopala Krish- 


DEPUTY COMMISSIONER S. R. KULKARNI of the Bor 
admits that the “known sex cases do not give the true extent of 
the crime". Last year, for instance, there were only 55 cases of 
rape, 75 of indecent assault and 7 of homosexuality in the city. The 
incidence of crime, however, is much greater in the mofussil areas. 
A majority of cases do not come to the notice 
because the woman or her husband or parents are unwilling to face 
the publicity and the stigma which attach to the victim of a sexual 


of the authorities— 


mbay CID 


na, Police Surgeon and Professor of Foren- 
sic Medicine, Madras Medical College. “In 
cases of rape, the victim may sustain a deg- 
ree of physical trauma. In the case of child- 
ren, the psychological trauma may be so 
severe as to warp the rest of their lives. 
Punishment given to the offender does noi 
alleviate the suffering of the victim. 


“probation, psychotherapy and im- 
prisonment have been tried as prevention 
and cure for sexual crimes but they do not 
serve the purpose. Large doses of female 
sex hormones, glven to males prone to com- 
mit sexual violence, would be more effect- 
ive. Hormones impale the function of the 
pituitary gland, lessening the sex impulse. 
In many cases the hormone treatment 
has resulted in the loss of sexual libido and 
considerable mental relief to the patient.” 


Dr Gopala Krishna pointed out that a 
sexual perversion often expressed itself in 
an obsessive desire for children, The num- 
ber of young girls who are victims of sexual 
assaults is considerable—in the case of child 
victims, the parents' fear of publicity and 
the risk of increasing the psychological 
trauma of an already disturbed cbild is 
particularly marked. 


When a woman falsely accuses à man 
of rape, a heavy responsibility is placed on 
the medical officer, because his opinion will 
count more tban any other circumstance, It 
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Dr C. A. FRANKLIN, Coroner's Surgeon, Bombay, feels: “It is 
difficult to define ideal sex conduct—the social norms and the 
range of tolerable deviations have been changing with the times. 
Homosexuality, for example, is now allowed in the UK. But every 
society sets certain limits beyond which a deviation may not be 
tolerated. Sex perversions 
the less developed. coun 


like those in America are not common in 


I tries. The main factors in a rape are the 
time, the place and the girl. Prevention programme must include 
sex education and also a complete reorientation of family attitudes.” 


is the doctor who can say whether or not 
a woman wanting to blackmail was in fact 
raped, was consenting but reluctant or an 
outright liar. The doctor knows that a man, 
once brought to court on a charge of rape, 
will suffer in reputation even if he is found 


innocent. 
The innocence of the accused largely 


rests on medical evidence. Sometimes the 
“victim’s” story may itself be such as to 


throw doubt on its veracity. Sometimes the 
girl is a consenting party and it is only 
after the act that she becomes frightened and 
brings a charge to save her reputation. When 
a person is falsely accused of revenge oF 
blackmail, attempts are made to "manu- 
facture evidence" of à physical kind in the 
way of self-inflicted wounds, clothing soil- 
ed with semen, etc. 


The following table gives the age groups 
of rape victims from 230 cases examined at 
the Madras Medical College: 


Age Group Number of Cases 


0-5 5 
6-10 zi 
11-18 91 
17-20 {31 
21-25 10 
26-40 7 
41-50 3 
Continued 
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High up in the clouds, set amidst pine-clad 


hills and flowering valleys, smiling Shillong 
beckons you. The Scotland of the East, 


Shillong has a climate that the doctor 
prescribes. An excellent 103 kms. long hill 


road from Gauhati connects you to this 
picturesque land of beauty. 


See beautiful Barapani reservoir. Boat in 


emm mE 
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picturesque Ward Lake. Drink in the mag- 
nificient sight of Elephant Falls and Bishop 
Falls. Take a trip to Shillong Peak which on a 
clear day offers a grand view of the Himalayas. 
Go on a shopping spree to the famous Burra 
Bazar. Golf at Shillong's course, one of the 
best in the world. Whether you are the quiet 
holiday-maker or the sporting type, Shillong 
is ideal for your idle days. - 


WELCOME TO A WORLD OF ` 
THRILLS-IN-THE-HILLS 


ACCOMMODATION : 
.PINEWOOD HOTEL, PEAK HOTEL, 


SHILLONG TOURIST BUNGALOW. eus 


IMPALA TM 72/1 


THE DIRECTORATE OF TOURISM - GOVERNMENT OF MEGHALAYA - SHILLONG 
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THE CRIMINAL TYPES 

The most detailed study of sex offences was made by Radzinowicz and his 
associates (1957). They investigated offences known to the police in England and 
Wales and estimated that, in 1954, about 16,000 such offences occurred. 


- Of the known sexual offences, the percentage of “indictable offences” was as 
follows: 


Indecent assault on females: 50% 

Attempts to commit unnatural offences and indecent assaults on males: 21% 
Indecency with males: 13% 

Defilement of girls between 13 and 16: 9% 

Unnatural offences: 1% 

Rape: 2% 

Incest: 2% 

Defilement of girls under 12: 1% 

In the United States, there are about 40,000 arrests a year for major sex offences 
and doubtless many more for minor offences. The New Jersey State Police add 
about 800 to 1,000 individuals a year to their file of known sex offenders. The Amer- 
ican percentages are as follows: 

Exhibitionism: 18% 
— Rape (including statutory rape): 45% 
Perversion: 14% 
Commercial sex: 7% 
Unclassified: 16% 


Modern authorities on sex offenders have stressed that many myths exist about 
the “overimpulsivity, aggressiveness and recidivism of convicted offenders”. 
(Abrahamsen, 1950; Ellis and Brancale, 1956; Karpman, 1956; Radzinowicz, 1957; 
Tappan, 1950). Dr Albert Ellis in Aspects of Sexuality has made these points: 

1. The majority of convicted offenders are harmless—“minor” deviates rather 
than dangerous “sex fiends”. 

2. Only a relatively small number (about 20%) use force or duress upon their 

3. When they are not psychologically treated, convicted offenders are found 
to be frequent repeaters of both sexual and non-sexual offences, even though thein 
rates of recidivism may be lower than those of non-sex offenders. 

4. Very few offenders may be called true “sexual psychopaths”. Most of them, 
when intensively examined with modern psychological and psychiatric techniques of 
investigation, are found to be severely neurotic, borderline psychotic, or psychotic, 
or to have organic brain impairment. Studies at Sing Sing Prison in New York and 
at the New Jersey State Diagnostic Center show that the majority of convicted 
offenders suffer from. some type of mental or emotional disorder, although it is not 
usually so pronounced as to meet the legal definition of mental illness. 

5. Aside from those convicted of statutory rape and incestuous relations, most 
offenders tend to be sexually inhibited and constricted rather than overimpulsive 
and oversexed. The great majority of them are distinctly immature emotionally. 

6. Convicted offenders tend to show subnormal intelligence in a higher ‘per- 


year seized over 900 such books, magazines 
and obscene photographs. 


A deterrent punishment is called for in 
f the case of offences where a minor is ex- 
1 


ploited by an adult; or where blackmail or 
force is used; or when someone commits 
im public an act distasteful to the social 
mores. 


i Should acts other than these, between 
? consenting adults, also be subject to law? 
This is still a matter for judicial and medi- 


i cal speculation. centage of cases and bright normal or superior intelligence in a smaller percentage 
A t t t habitual d i t i i ikely to 

offend- of cases than does the general population. Subnormal intelligence is more like 
| paige Ya ederet at (pe vest of their be found dmong offenders convicted of statutory rupe, incestuous relations and 


bestiality and less frequently among those convicted of forcible rape, exhibitory 
acts and. disseminating “obscene” material. 

1. The majority of offenders are quite young, being in their teens and early 
twenties. Some 50 to 60% of the convicted offenders are unmarried. Most of the 
offenders come from relatively poor educational and. socio-economic backgrounds. 

According to Norm. Winski (Sex and The Criminal Mind), there are four main 
criminal types: 

1. The Neurotic Criminal. This is the individual whose destructive behaviour 
against society is the result of the psychological conflict between social and anti- 
social drives. 

2 The Normal Criminal. Such a person’s organism is not very different from 
the normal individual’s, except that, owing to the social stratum into which he was 
born and the criminal heroes it reveres, he is conditioned to identify with criminal 
prototypes. This type of criminal usually comes out of a poor lower-class environ- 
ment, where gang rule and. street mores prevail, Furthermore, the only glamorous 
individuals in such a milieu are the money-heeled criminals who have gunned or 
illegally connived their way out of it or are on their way out. pn 

3. The Organic Criminal. He falls into a very small minority, He was either | 
born defective-moronic or has suffered “physical” impairment, E 

4. The Super-egoless Criminal The super ego is that sensitive system. of *Do' 
and Don'ts" that is built info us by our early environment (generally directly Pike 
the parents) by which we can readily understand why an individual behaves: 
inally; he actually has no frame of reference to 
For example, how can we. entirely hold a teenager 
discover he has grown up in a wholly permissive t es pen 
milieu? He lacks a super ego to restrain him.—X. A. SRS I =f 


i deviate propensities. A psychotherapeutic 
treatment would involve “strong willing- 
3 ness" on the part of the deviate to improve 
4 himself. But he is known to be notoriously 
1 uncooperative ín this respect. Our hospitals 
| should- be able to give him “specialised 
| psychotherapeutic" care which ought to be 
| followed up with "intensive counselling" 
1 and education. 


There is no short-cut to prevent sex 
crimes. The police come to know of them 
only after they are committed. Sex offenders 
are often normal individuals who, because 
of their rashness, can get into occasional 
difficulties, This group of people can shy 
Hee from crime with an adequate convic- 
ion. 


The other group comprises/those who 
are "seriously disturbed" because of their 
child experience, family background or 
brain impairment. A mere penal conviction 
cannot put them right. They would need 


intensive psychiatric and after-care treat- 
ment. 


Unfortunately, this medical aspect has 
not received sufficient notice and is still in 
an embryonic stage in our country. 
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by P. K. IRANI 


The Geneva Convention lays 
down that Prisoners of War 
must be repatriated without 
delay after cessation of aetive 
hostilities. It also permits any 
state to try a war criminal even 
if the crime was committed be- 
fore that state came into exist- 
enee. 


UR months after the cessation of hos- 

tilities between India and Pakistan, 
about 93,000 Pakistani Prisoners of War are 
still in captivity in India. Most of these 
prisoners had surrendered to the joint 
India-Bangladesh Military Command and 
were later transferred to India to ensure 
their safety. The Government of India has 
indicated that their repatriation will form 
part of an overall settlement with Pakistan 
and also that about 1,500 of them may be 
handed over to the Government of Bangla- 
desh for trial as war criminals. 


The situation is, in many ways, a novel 
and unprecedented one and International 
Law and practice do not provide clear an- 
swers to many of the issues involved. 


The International Law relating to 
Prisoners of War is now almost solely con- 
tained in the Geneva Convention relative 
to the treatment of Prisoners of War, con- 
cluded on August 12, 1949, to which both 
India and Pakistan are parties. This Con- 
vention has been incorporated in Indian law 


BEFORE A FIRING SQUAD? No, just facing the camera. Members of the 9th Pakistan Rifles 
captured by Indian troops in Bangladesh, have their picture taken Re DA d DT 


"Pakistani Prisoners Of War And] International Law 
Modi UE FER 


by the Geneva Conventions Act 1960, which 
prescribes penalties for breach of the Con- 
vention by any person within or without 
India, irrespective of nationality. 


The 1949 Convention is applicable nof 
only to a declared war bnt to any other 
armed conflict and also to a civil war. It 
protects not only members of the Armed 
Forces but also those of Paramilitary For- 
ces and certain types of civilians. It declares 
that Prisoners of War are in the hands of 
the enemy power but not of the individuals 
or military’ units who have captured them. 


There is a general obligation to accord 
humane treatment and there are detailed 
provisions regarding food, hygiene and other 
matters. Prisoners may be made to work on 
payment in specified activities of a non- 
military character. They are entitled to a 
monthly advance of pay from the Detaining 
Power. These advances are ultimately re- 
coverable from the state on whom they 
depend. The cost of maintaining them is, 
however, not recoverable. Provision is made 
for another state or an organisation to act 
as a Protecting Power. 


Detention Rules 


Article 118 of the Convention imposes 
an obligation on the Detaining Power to re- 
lease and repatriate Prisoners of War with- 
out delay after the cessation of active hos- 
tilities and, to this end, to establish and 
execute a plan of repatriation. Jurists have 
construed the phrase, “cessation of active 
hostilities”, to mean, not the suspension of 
hostilities in pursuance of an ordinary 
armistice, which leaves open the possibility 
of a resumption of the conflict, but a cessa- 
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tion of hostilities as the result.of total sur- 
render or of such circumstances or condi- 
tions of an armistice as render a resumption 
of hostilities highly improbable, 


Applying this test, India would be justi- 
fied in continuing to detain the Pakistani 
Prisoners of War if there is a reasonable 
probability of hostilities being resumed in 
the near future. This is a factual question 
and, as things stand, such a probability 
appears to be remote. India might claim the 
right of self-defence, which is recognised 
both by customary International Law and 
the United Nations Charter—namely, that 
the repatriation of the prisoners would re- 
activate the Pakistani war machine But 
there is no precedent for the exercise of 
the right in such circumstances and Article 
118 of the Geneva Convention brooks no 
exceptions. 


War Crime Trials 


The possible trial of some of the Pak- 
istani Prisoners of War criminals raises a 
number of difficult issues. It has been long 
established that a belligerent state can 
punish members of enemy armed forces 
who have violated the laws and customs of 
war. These are war crimes in the strict 
sense and can only be committed during 
the period of actual hostilities. Despite this 
long-established practice, states frequently 
showed reluctance to try enemy war cri- 
minals At the end of World War I, for 
instance, the Allied Powers acknowledged 
that only Germany could try German war 
criminals, leading to the actual trials at 
Leipzig proving a farce. 


The Charter and Judgement of the In- 
ternational Mili Tribunal at Nuremberg 
expanded the concept of war crimes to in- 
clude not only those in the strict sense but 
also crimes against peace, such as the wag- 
ing of an aggressive war, and crimes against 
humanity, such as the attempted extermin- 
ation of any civilian population before or 
‘during the war. 


Nuremberg Principles 


It is important to note that none of the 
accused at Nuremberg were Prisoners of 
War.in the technical sense, since they had 
all been captured after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Further, though the Charter per- 
mitted punishment for crimes against hu- 
manity committed prior to the war, the 
Tribunal declined to convict solely on that 
ground but only if the act was linked to the 
preparation of an aggressive war, which was 
a crime against peace. 


Nuremberg established the principle 
that civilian judges can sit on a military 
tribunal and also that the pled of superior 
orders cannot absolve liability, though it 
might mitigate the sentence. 


Apart from the Nuremberg Trial, which 
was restricted to the major war criminals 
of the European Axis Powers whose crimes 
had no specific geographic location, many 
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The Nuremberg principles, which were 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, can be said to have be- 
come part of customary International Law. 
An individual violating any of these princi- 
ples can be tried as a war criminal This 
applies equally to a Prisoner of War, as the 
Geneva Convention permits the trial of a 
prisoner for an act, done before or after 
capture, contrary to the law of the Detain- 
ing Power or to International Law in force 
at the time the said act was committed. The 
trial must be fair and must be conducted 
only by a military court unless, in a similar 
case, a member of the Armed Forces of the 
Detaining Power can be tried by a civil 
court. 


Universality ‘of Jurisdiction 


Nuremberg and its aftermath gave im- 
petus to the principle of universality of 
jurisdiction in respect of war crimes—that 
is, any state can try a war criminal irres- 
pective of the location of the offence and 
the nationality of the offender and the vic- 
tim. The Eichmann Case affirmed this prin- 
ciple and also laid down that a state can 
try a war criminal for a crime committed 
prior to the coming into existence of tbe 
state. It is thus clear that India can try the 
Pakistani war criminals if it so chooses and 
also that Bangladesh can pass judgement on 
acts committed prior to its birth. 


The Geneva Convention permits the 
transfer of Prisoners of War by the Detain- 
ing Power to another power, but only if such 
a power is a party to the Convention and 
only after the Detaining Power has satisfied 


Wartime Collaborators 


Enemy collaborators are am in- 
evitable part of every war. In France, 
for instance, after Hitler's defeat, the 
people itched for vengeance against 
those of their countrymen who had 
helped Germany. Between 1944 and 
1949, 2,071 persons were sentenced to 
death by French courts, and these did 
not include the 4,400 who were tried 
in absentia. Of the 2,071 capital sen- 
tences, only 768 were carried out, but 
“in the heady free-for-all of the first 
days of liberation, summary executions 
disposed of at least 10,000 collabora- 
| tors". In addition 1,325 executions (ac- 
| cording to restrained official sources) 
| were carried out by ad hoc tribunals 

composed of members of the Resist- 
| unce. Also, during the Occupation, 
nore than 5,000 collaborators had al- 
| 1eady been assassinated. In the Arm- 
cd Forces, 3,035 officers were dis- 
| tharged with dishonour and 2,635 in- 
voluntarily retired; 5,000 civil servants 
were dismissed; 39,000 prison senten- 
ces were imposed on various acts of 
collaboration. Holland and Belgium, 
| whose combined population was less 
į tan half of France, each brought 
| ubout 50,000 collaborators to trial. 


—from a review in The Economist 
(London) of The Patriotic Trai- 


tors by David Littlejohn | 
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THE SERIOUSLY SICK OR WOUNDED CAN GO HOME; 35 ill Pakistani Prisoners of War 
left for Rawalpindi from New Delhi by a plane of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross on April 10. Lt-Gen. H. K. Sibal, Adjutant-General, Army Headquarters, is second 

left, and on his left is Fritz Real, Swiss Ambassador in New Delhi. This is the second 
batch of POWs exchanged. The first group consisted of 27 Pak prisoners exchanged for 17 


Indian prisoners. 


itself about the willingness and ability of the 
transferee power to apply the Convention. 
In the event of default, the Detaining Power 
must take effective measures to correct the 
situation or request the return of the prison- 
ers, which request must be complied with. 


The Government of Bangladesh has 
declared its adherence to the Geneva Con- 
vention but formal accession requires writ- 
ten communication to the Swiss Federal 
Council and only takes effect six months 
after the date of receipt of such communi- 
cation. However, as the successor state to 
Pakistan in the territory of what was for- 
merly East Pakistan, Bangladesh can adopt 
treaties entered into by Pakistan. In any 
event, treaties of a humanitarian nature are 
held to be binding on the successor state. 
There does not, therefore, seem to be any 
legal impediment to the transfer to Bangla- 
desh of Pakistani Prisoners of War accused 


. of war crimes. 


It has been faintly argued that the Pak- 
istani prisoners are under the joint deten- 
tion of India and Bangladesh, but there is 
little merit in this argument. The Geneva 
Convention makes it clear that Prisoners 
of War are in the hands of the Detaining 
Power, and not of the military units who 
have captured them, and that they are the 
sole responsibility of such a power. Within 
India, where the prisoners are detained, the 
sole sovereign authority is the Government 
of India. 


UN Convention On Genocide 


Apart from war crimes, the prisoners 
accused of committing atrocities can be 
charged with the offence of genocide, if 
their acts come within the meaning of the 
UN Convention on Genocide adopted in 1948 
to which Pakistan and, by succession, 
Bangladesh is a party. That Convention per- 
mits trial by a competent tribunal of the 


state in whose territory the act is commit- 
ted or by an international penal tribunal 
whose jurisdiction has been accepted by 
that state. Further, most, if not all, of the 
acts would be punishable under the ordin- 
ary criminal law of Bangladesh, and this 
would apply even to acts committed prior 
to the existence of that state, since there 
are several precedents where a Successor 
state has tried criminal offences for acts 
committed during the regime of the prede- 
cessor state. 


Pakistan has vehemently insisted on 
two preconditions before the commence- 
ment of negotiations with India for an over- 
all settlement. One is the repatriation of 
the Pakistani Prisoners of War and the 
other is an assurance that none of them will 
be tried as war criminals. 


India is on shaky legal ground in con- 
tinuing to detain the prisoners but the trial 
of some of them as war criminals or even 
as ordinary criminals can be legally justi- 
fied. 


The decision to hold such trials must 
ultimately be a political one. The ghastli- 
ness of the crimes perpetrated highlights 
the need for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Criminal Court, which has long 
been an aspiration of the international com- 
munity. 

If the trials are held, care must be tak- 
en in the composition of the tribunal and 
the fairness of the procedure to satisfy in- 
ternational public opinion, An international 
tribunal consisting of eminent jurists esta- 
blished under a law would appear to be the 
best set-up. 


The trials themselves will make history, 
just as the birth of Bangladesh was unique, 
and will necessitate much rethinking on 
Nuremberg and after, 
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Cinthol is the only soap that contains 
G-11. This wonder bactericide destroys ate 
bacteria that cause body odour and — 10. million 
skin blemishes. That's how Cinthol keeps i The lo 
your complexion flawless, and Ba rcs ire 
keeps you fresh all day | the actual 


e. skilled wei 


Bangla 


POST-LIBERATION PROBLEMS. Reviving Bangla economy from 
scratch will mean an uphill struggle for years. Apart jrom financial 
aid—an estimated Rs 700 crores required in the first year—Bangla 
Desh needs 130,000 tonnes of cereals immediately. 


N Monday January 10, 1972, Sheikh Mujibur Rehman re- 
turned to Bangla Desh. The damaged runway of Dacca airport 
which had till a day before been able to take only small aircraft was 
made fit to land a Comet. When the Sheikh Sahib was arrested on 
March 25, 1971, his people had’ no arms, planes or battleships. On 
January 10, 1972, i.e., nine months later, his Guard of Honour consist- 
ed of units of the Bangla Desh army, navy and air force. His people, 
when they heard him proclaim a Swadhin Bangla Desh last year, 
had called him Bangabandhu, a friend who would stand by them al- 
ways. Now they welcomed him back as Bangapita, father of Bangla 
Desh—whom they would always turn to for guidance. Would the 
Bangabandhu or Bangapita be able to maintain the rate of progress 


at which the airport has been repaired and the defence services got 
together? 


After the cheering of the multitudes, come back-breaking chores 
of rebuilding a nation shattered by nine months of wanton destruc- 
tion of life and property. The war of liberation has been won with 


unbelievable ease and swiftness. The war against want is going to 
be much tougher. 


Bangla Desh is the world's poorest country with the world's 
blggest problems; restoration of the rule of law in a country thirsting 
for vengeance against its erstwhile oppressors and resettlement of 
10 million refugees are only two of them. 5 


zh The loss of life and property incurred over the nine months 
y never be known. This is evident from the guesstimates made 


about the genocide—one million illi ilti 
,iw 1 e i 
A ee ; o million, three million. Whatever 


i itis abundantly clear that the educated and the 
* ecules were on the top of the murderers’ list. In a country where 


—Continued 
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UNKNOWN MARTYRS. Fresh evidence of massacres come to light 
every day, mounting the pressure of the demand that the guilty be 
tried as war criminals. The chief butcher, Tikka Khan, is safe in 
Pakistan, but Generals Niazi and Rao Farman Ali are in custody. 


apes 


MUKTI BAHINI REVENGE. Such photographs have shocked ihe 
world which has forgotten the thousands slaughtered in revenge S 
the end of World War II by the French Resistance (Maqis), NM 
soldiers, Soviet and Polish troops. It is to the credit of the Bang 
Desh Government that it has prevented reprisals ou a large scale, 
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nesses—they had the lion’s share 
closed. In Dacca every third shop js shut, 
Sheikh Mujib's government mug, d 
arm the Mukti Bahini (now over 200,009; . 
or convert it into a disciplined army, wy Mes. 
the war of liberation was being fought thee 
factions within the Bahini were united 4 x 
common cause; now that the battle is oa A 
factionalism has raised its ugly head. In thi i 
task India cannot be of much help. We mui 
withdraw our Army well before the fı 
of goodwill it has won is exhausted, It iy 
for Bangla Desh’s army and police to see 
that no one besides them wields arms with, wy 
out the sanction of the State. 


ReseHlement Of Refugees 


The next on the list of Sheikh Mujib 
priorities will be the resettlement of refy! TA 
gees. This will strain Bangla Desh’s econo > 
mie and social reserves to the utmost. The Pa 
sheer magnitude of the task boggles th 
imagination—10 million people to be given : 
homes, properties and jobs! The rehabilita? C 
tion of Muslim refugees should not be Very fa 
difficult. But Muslims form a small propor- me 
tion of the stream flowing back into Bangla 
Desh. Almost 80% are Hindus—some Bu 
dhists and Christians. The Pakistani admini. fo. 

—Amiya Tarafdar stration had not only appropriated the lands! 
t, says Sheikh and properties of these non-Muslims but} 


ee ant to make our country the Switzerland of the Eas | 
Hjibur Rehman, Prime ther new also given them at throw-away prices to the? UPROOTED 


ji i ini Desh. The great ordeal out of which 
Mujibur Rehman, Prime Minister of Bangla g t n tne : 
nation has been born certainly demands peace for all time. The reconstruction is in itself Muslims tot esit thein favour: fo a certain 


a stupendous task demanding further sacrificesfrom the people. port a 
ugees. 


the rate of literacy was already below 18 X i wil take 
per cent, the selective killing has decimated $ E: " to invalidate 
that section of society on which a develop- f; 5 t í aeo minani 
ing nation places the greatest reliance. B ign] ; ee curity 
The loss of property has also been im- i sre | 1 E families. In 
mense. The Mukti Bahini destroyed roads, y " 1 E ff some of th 
rail-tracks and bridges. What had escaped i oA í 1 : j India and E 
the liberation forces was destroyed by the 1 g ye CRURA ; 5 : Bangla 
retreating Pakistan Army. Bangla Desh IE j 2 ^ m always bec 
ports—Chittagong, Cox's Bazar and Chalna ? WX ¢ i t ? : most conges 
—suffered heavy punishment at the hands D z "m Y i i i x i of between 
of our navy and air force. Scores of ships lie | EC A 1 Aus z SATA 7 Jas are pro 
in the shallow waters of their harbours. Eo ot Pe URS " 1 
River-going steamers and barges were also ; y oe > y i : : A BUSY Al 
destroyed in large numbers. And Bangla f eral 1 T : f On jute à 
Desh is more dependent on its traffic over it: i 7 ; : | 
the waters than on land. All means of com- 
munications are in a shambles. 


The Pakistanis also burnt down many 
vilages in reprisals. Since most of these 
were mud-and-thatch affairs, people should 
be able to rebuild them without state as- 
sistance. Cities were lucky, Apart from 
petrol dumps and military installations 
everything else was spared. In their anxiety 
to lay down arms the Pakistanis were not 
able-to destroy any one of the 29 jute mills 
nor any of the 23 textile mills. 


Restore Rule of Law 


In order to get things going, the Banga- 
pita’s first task will be to restore the rule 
of law, In the post-victory exuberance the 
hot-bloods of the Mukti Bahini have assum- 
ed the roles of prosecutors, judges and exe- 
cutioners all in one. Their victims have been ye aS s 
collaborators—a term often extended to all fi iid porc NI, 3 
non-Bengalis (also described as "Biharis") = ig eect 
estimated at between one to two million. In 2 


cities like Dacca and Chittagong the , 
"Biharis" are huddled together in localities BLOOD, ncaa TEARS. With a poor economy, the trade and commerce of 
guarded by the Indian Army. Their busi- d HASRILGOH egom micao and transport system, Bangla Desh needs Rs 2, 
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UPROOTED CHILDREN. Aid from friendly nations which have recognised Bangla Desh will 
to a certain extent help the nation to tackle the main tasks ahead: restoration oj the trans- 


port and communication system, reopening of industrial units and the resettlement of Te- 


fugees. 


It will take a lot for the new administration 
to invalidate these sales, eject Muslims in a 
predominantly Muslim village and guaran- 
tee security of possession and life to Hindu 
families. Inability to do so may dissipate 
some of the goodwill that exists between 
India and Bangla Desh. 

Bangla Desh's balance of accounts have 
always been in the red. It is the world's 
most congested couniry having a population 
of between 1,200-2,300 per square mile. Bang- 
Jas are probably the poorest people in the 


world—the annual income per head being 
only Rs 303, i.e. about 15 paise per day. Al- 
though it has an area of 55,126 square miles, 
most of what can be cultivated is already 
under cultivation (63%). It is estimated that 
by 1985 the average holding of land will fall 
as low as 0.2 acre per head. Since 80% of 
Bangla Desh's income comes from agricul- 
ture this makes a bleak picture. At the best 
of times the country imported a million 
tons of food grains. With a year of turmoil 
when it was not possible to till, sow, irrl- 


A BUSY AVENUE IN DACCA. The foreign exchange earnings of Bangla Desh come mainly 
from jute and tea. Textile and paper industries offer enough scope for expansion and diversi- 


fication of the economy. 


gate or harvest the land properly, shortages 
of food have become acute. A team of inter- 
national experts have estimated that Bangla 
Desh will need to spend Rs 900 crores to 
buy provisions alone. 


Where will the money come from? Pro- 
bably from India and the Soviet Union. 
Some from other countries like Poland, 
Sweden, Norway, Yugoslavia and Denmark, 
which have incurred the wrath of Pakistan 
by recognising Bangla Desh. There may be 
other countries like Britain and Australia 
which, without according de jure recogni- 
tion, may give aid and thus accord de facto 
recognition. 


What has Bangla Desh to offer in re- 
turn? Its main foreign exchange earners are 
jute and tea. Both these industries will be 
restored, but they do not hold out much 
promise of expansion. Many consumer na- 
tions have developed synthetic substitutes 
for jute and Thailand's hybrid Kenof has 
made inroads into the markets, Tea will 
have to compete with our own and Ceylon- 
ese blends. 


Bangla Desh's economy cannot be built 
on the produce of the land. And of industry 
there is very little. Even the raw materials 
are lacking—no coal, no iron (hence no 
steel), no stone or lime (hence no cement), 
no salt (the sea has not been exploited and 
rock salt was imported from West Pakis- 
tan), no oil, no natural gas nor hydraulic 
power; the rivers are too broad and the drop 
in land, which is almost all under 30 ft 
above sea-level, ioo little to be used to turn 
turbines. 


Expandable Industries 


What then can Bangla Desh develop? 
Textiles are a safe bet. The country has an 
old tradition of excellence in muslin and 
silks. Their 23 textile mills, all belonging 
to one or the other of the notorious 22 fami- 
lies which had pocketed most of Pakis- 
tan’s wealth, have now become properties of 
the Government. They will have to be 
brought up to date and many more raised 
till the country is able to meet its internal 
requirements and the surplus exported. 

Bangla Desh has extensive forests. It 
has the beginnings of a paper industry, 
Khulna newsprint is undeniably better than 
our Nepa preduct. Plywood and paper, both 
of which will find a ready market in India, 
could be expanded. Fishing is another in- 
dustry which could be modernised and ex- 
panded to earn foreign exchange from us or 
other nations. 

West Pakistanis used Eastern Bengal to 
develop their industry. They bought raw 
materials cheap and sold the finished pro- 
duct dearly. As a result the Eastern wing 
always owed money to the West. Trade re- 
lations between Bangla Desh and India 
must not be allowed to fall into that pat- 
tern. 

Although industrially we are more ad- 
vanced than West Pakistan, we should so 
crganise our dealings with Bangla Desh 
that the give and take is on an equal and 
muiually profitable basis, We are not gut 
io make money in Bangla Desh but to help 
ii take its rightful place as mot onty ihe 
eighth most populous but also the eighth 
most prosperous nation of the world. 


E MONT 


— 


“Where are you going. 
Abba?" asked five-year old Ak- 
bar of his father. 

“I am going to the mosque to 
pray.” 

“Pray to whom, Abba?” 

“To Allah, of course!” 

“Allah? Haven't the 
stani soldiers killed Him?” 


Paki- 


AT opening of the story The Longest 
Night by the East Bengali writer Abou 
Ahmed sums up the feelings of the people 
of Bangla Desh. “There is not one family in 
the country which has not lost some rela- 
tive, or had its home burnt or looted or his 
womenfolk insulted,” said Mr Abdus Salam, 
Editor of the Bangla Desh (one time Paki- 
stan) Morning News. “They will pay a heavy 
price for it,” he added bitterly. 
The rickshaw-puller who took me 
through the maze of Dacca's bazars pointed 


out places where Razakars had gunned down 
people suspected of being supporters of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. “We have caught 
many of these swine. We will teach them a 
lesson,” he said. 


A cabby, who drove me to a distant 
suburb where in a derelict brick-kiln three 
rotting corpses lay sprawled in the mud, said: 
“Here the Al Badr (right-wing Muslim fana- 
tics) killed a hundred teachers, doctors and 
newspapermen. Relatives took away other 
bodies; these three are beyond recog- 
nition. The Al Badr will be destroyed like 
vermin,” 


At a store reputed for its collection of 
silk saris, the owner apologised for the poor 
selection: “Pakistani Army officers took the 
best. Many ran an account with me but my 
bills were seldom paid.” Back at the Hotel 
International, the boy who came to do my 
room talked excitedly of the tyranny per- 
petrated by the “Biharis” (by which he 
meant all non-Bengalis). “Now it is our 
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“Haven't The Pakistanis 
Killed Allah?” 


by KHUSHWANT SINGH 


turn to take badla (revenge). These Bihs- 
ris will be exposed like frogs in a dry 
season." 


Two words I heard more than any others 
in Bangla Desh were the English genocide 
and the Hindustani badla. No one is sure 
how many perished in the genocide. But 
they had no doubt who will answer for the 
crimes. “You (Indians) look after the Paki- 
stani soldiers. We'll take care of the others: 
We know who they are." 


At the tlme everyone was agitated 
about the Pakistani plan to eliminate Bet” 
gali “intellectuals”, The slaughter of } 
men In the brick-kiln I had visited was 55" 
to have been the first of these planned os 
cutions. The rest were frustrated bY 
liberation of Dacca by the Indian army- 


Jasimuddin is the best-known inte 
tual of Bangla Desh. His poems have a 
translated into many European langust 
The road on which he lives is named r 
him. The poet is 70. His wife, Mumtaz 


]lec- 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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um, à matronly good-looking woman, is in 
her early sixties. They have six children. At 
the time I called on them they were cele- 
prating the return of their son, Kamal An- 
war, who works with the German Televi- 
sion in Hamburg. 


The Jasimuddins reside in a locality 
whose winding lanes and ancient banyan 
trees proclaim its age and respectability. It 
is an upper middle-class residei.tial area con- 
sisting of bungalows surrounded by small 
gardens. Jasimuddin has named his villa as 
palas bari—abode of the flame-of-the- 
forest. There is no flame tree in the vicinity. 


Jasimuddin embraces me warmly and 
introduces me to his family. I shake hands 
and greet them “Assalam-o-Alaikum”— 
peace be upon you. They are pleased with 
the Muslim greeting and respond warmly 
“Alaikum Assalam"—and upon you also be 
peace. We sit in their drawing room. It is 
like the drawing room of any litterateur in 
India—shelves crammed with books, art 
objects mainly consisting of statuettes of 
Hindu gods and goddesses, a marble head of 
the Buddha and old prints of Calcutta on the 
walls. “How were you allowed to get away 
with all these emblems of idolatry?” I ask 
him. 

“The Saviour is more powerful than the 
killers," replies Jasimuddin with a smile. 


“He didn't save the four chaps who were 
bayoneted on the race-course,” I say, refer- 
ring to the public execution of Razakars* 
the day before. 

“They were 


collaborators," answers 


Kamal Anwar. “It is only the beginning of 
the night of long xnives. We have a saying 
the fire.” 


in Bengali: felled timber awaits 


“It will take a lot of serubbing to wash 
the charcoal stains off the faces of the per- 
petrators of the heinous crimes,” confitms 
his sister, Asana. “Scrubbing” is another 
word for vengeance that is being meted out 
to collaborators. 

“How many were killed in this geno- 
cide?” I ask. 

“Who knows?” replies Kamal Anwar. 
“They did not kill in tens or twenties, but 
in hundreds and thousands. Our rivers were 


clogged with corpses, our streets ran with 
human blood.” 


“Who do you think was responsible for 
it" 

For some time the question floats in the 
air. Then the father replies: “At first it was 
the Pakistani Army. Then it was the Army 
and the Razakars. Finally it was the Army, 
the Razakars and the Al Badr. Which of these 
committed what crimes would be hard to 
tell. They were like black fowl flying in the 
night. It was not easy to distinguish be- 
tween them." 


Nine-month Nightmare 

The Jasimuddins have come out of the 
holocaust unscathed. Kamal Anwar explains; 
“It was because Daddy is too well known." 
His father lists the names of his friends who 
have disappeared and adds, "Not since the 
days of Hitler has the world known any- 
thing of its kind. It was a nine-month night- 
mare which began on the 25th of March and 
ended on the 16th of December with the 
liberation of Dacca. It is hard to believe it 
is over." 


"How will the refugees be rehabilitated 
in this state of turmoil?" I ask. 


“Why not? Thousands have already re- 
turned. Bangabandhu will see that everyone 


-Rahul Singh 


camp. 


of the 10 million gets back his home and 
property." 

The poet suggests names of people whom 
I should meet. One has been underground for 
many months and surfaced only a few days 
ago. Others are Hindus who had fled to 
India and have come back. I take my leave, 


My escorts are two young Muslims. 
Khalilur Rahman is a staff reporter on the 
Bangla Desh Observer. Fazlul Karim Ma- 
jumdar is an insurance salesman in Nara- 
yanganj, twelve miles down the river Buri 
Ganga. He also owns a baby Fiat. In Dacea 
cabs are scarce and expensive. 


We drive to the main street named Jin- 
nah Avenue, after the founder of Pakistan. 
At one end is a magnificent mosque, the 
Baitul Mukarram, a modern version of the 
sanctum in Mecca. Facing it ls an oval sta- 
dium with shops on the ground floor. The 
roads are full of rickshaws, cycles and 
pedestrians. On the pavements, hawkers have 
spread out their wares. The commodity im 
greatest demand is the green-and-gold flag 
of Bangla Desh. Every car, scooter, rick- 
shaw and cycle flies it. Most people wear it 
on their caps or lapels. Two Sikhs in Indian 
Army uniform stride along having their 
hands shaken by passers-by. “A Pakistani 
soldier would noi have dared to walk un- 
armed through ihe bazar," says Rahman, 
“and look at it today!” He shouts Joi Bangla 
io the Sikhs. The Sikhs wave back, “Joi 
Bangla!” 


We enter a Bengali-Muslim eating house 
with the un-Bengali name of Cafe Rex. Tt 
is a meeting place of writers, poets and jour- 
nalists. My escorts wave to their friends. 
They come over and join our table, They 


— Continued 


THE JASIMUDDINS. One of the best-known intellect 
uals of Bangla Desh, Jasimuddin's poems hape bees 
translated info many European languages 


PROTECTING THE ENEMY. A jawan keeps ihe mob 
away from the Pak prisoners-of war in transit to the 
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tea and biscuits. The only topic of conversa- 
tion is atrocities committed by the Pakis- 
iani Army, the Razakars and the Al Badr. 
One man tells us how one evening a 
Pakistani officer came to their house and 
asked his elder brother to accompany him 
to the cantonment. He stops talking, cevers 
his face with his hands and starts to cry. 
Another tries to fill the embarrassed silence. 
He tells us of his neighbour who had a pretty 
daughter training to be a nurse. A Paki- 
stani Army doctor came and demanded íhat 
she report for duty at his hospital. The father 
knew what the doctor had in mind. So he 
went inside and shot his daughter. He does 
not tell us what they did with the father. 
He begins to sob into his handkerchief. A 
third one starts with his story. It is like a 
goblet full of tears being passed round the 
table. 


In A Hindu Locality 

We leave Cafe Rex. The bazar looks 
mv.» crowded than before. Though the Paki- 
slanis kien two million people and ten 
million fled to india, the loss cf the 12 mil- 
lion is hardly noticeable. Bangla Desh still 
remains one of the most crammed countries 
in the world, 2,000 to the square mile. We 
drive through narrow lanes full of people. 
After some searching we arrive at Gandaria 
and locate the street where Hindu refugees 
are said to have recently returned to their 
homes. There is nothing to indicate we are 
in a Hindu locality. Because of the 25 years 
of religious discrimination practised by 
successive Pakistani Governments, the 
Hindus are reluctant to display their reli- 
gious identity. Their men wear the same 
dress as the Muslims. They do not smear 
caste marks on their foreheads. As a matter 
of fact the only way I discovered we were 
in a Hindu and not in a Muslim locality 
was when I noticed a group of urchins 
bathing under a municipal tap, They were 
not circumcised. 


A crowd gathers round me. “Are you 
Hindus?” ] ask them. They answer in chorus, 
"Yes, we are fisherfolk.” A dark man with 
white stubble on his chin pushes the others 
back and introduces himself: “I am Kishto 
Malar. We are sixteen families of Hindus Jiv- 
ing here.” He explains why and when they 
left. “We heard what the Pakistan Army did 
to those boys and their teachers at their 
colleges last spring. We were very frightened, 
Then news came that they were looking out 
for Hindus. Our Muslim neighbours advised 
us to go away for a while. So we went across 
the Burl Ganga. We did not have much trou- 
ble. We sold our catch to Muslim fishermen 
who sold it in Dacca. As soon as we heard 
that the Pakistanis had been defeated we 
returned te Gandaria.” 

"Did you lose anything?" 

Kishto Malar smiles. "What has a naked 
man to lose? All they could take from us 
were our loin-cloths.” Everyone is amused 
with his answer. 

"You have no fear living in a Muslim 
locality?" 

Kishto Malar looks round at the crowd. 
“They are our brothers, and there is Bhag- 
wan (God) above," he replies, pointing to 
the sky. 

We leave Gandaria amidst shouts of Joi 
Bangla. We go eastwards along the Buri 


vie with each other in offering me cups of 


xg M 


—Amiya Tarafda 


STRAIGHT HITS. The sitting-room of Banga Bhaban, the residence of the Governor, was so 
accurately hit by the Indian Air Force that Governor A. M. Malik was forced to seek shelter 
in Hotel Dacca International, declared. a neutral territory. Below: The Mess that was—and 1s; 


the Pakistan Army Officers’ Mess, in Dacca. 
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Ganga. It is a warm, golden, sunny atter- 
noon. Beyond the swamps stretching up to 
the palm-fringed horizon are square after 
square of flat fields with stubs of harvested 
rice and jute. | 


"Beautiful country!" I remark. “Sonar 
Bangla,” replies Majumdar and begins to 
hum the national anthem, Amar Sonar 
Bangla. 


We are at Narayanganj—the town of 
Vishnu. The temple stands on the main road, 
but the idol of the Preserver God was secret- 
ed out to India to avoid desecration at the 
hands of Pakistani vandals, Narayanganj is 
largely Muslim (population 500,000) with 
many ornate mosques whose white domes 
embellished with silver foil glittter in the 
setting sun. Narayangan] boasts of the big- 
gest jute mill in Asia, some textile mills 
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—Rahul Singh 


and a thriving cottage industry making 
hosiery. Many executives, foremen and work- 
ers were Biharis. They and their families 
have been moved in the compounds of the 
two mills which are guarded by Indian sol- 
diers against the wrath of militant Bengalis. 


We are led through a narrow winding 
lane. Every time a cycle-rickshaw sounds ts 
bell, I have to stand astride over an ope? 
sewer to let it pass, My escorts tell me W^ 
are in a Hindu locality. Here too I discern 
no emblem of Hinduism on any building. WG 
are conducted inside an emporium and 10 
troduced to its owner, Mr Debesh Chandt 
Fotdar. He asks us to be seated on the #10 
and orders tea to be served. 

Mr Fotdar tells me his story. The news 
of what had happened in Dacca on the nig , 
of March 25 trickled to Narayangan) 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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the morning. They waited another two days. 
They heard that the Pakistani Army were 
out for Hindu blood. On the 28th of March 
they shut their shops and stole out of Nara- 
yanganj- They iravelled by night avoiding 
roads and crossed over into India at Agar- 
tala. They spent nine months in a refugee 
camp. Fotdar and three other Hindus have 
come as a reconnaissance party to find out 
if it is safe for the others to return. During 
their absence their houses and emporiums 
were occupied by '"Biharis". As the Indian 
Army advanced towards Narayanganj the 
squatters fled taking everything with them. 
Bangla Desh authorities sealed the empty 
houses to hand them back to their true 
owners. 


“We have to restart from nothing... 
We have no money left. All banks are 
closed, there is no one else we can turn to 
for a loan. In any case we have no security 
to offer." 


I am taken on a tour of the locality to 
see what were once homes of Muslims. Many 
are padlocked and sealed by the Govern- 
ment. Those,that are open consist of bare 
rooms and verandahs; not a bed, chair or 
stool has been left. Some even have had 
their doors and windows ripped off. While 
we are still on our rounds we hear the roar 
of thousands of voices yelling "Joi Bangla" 
and see people running down the lane to- 
wards the railway station. A train-load of 
Pakistani prisoners of war is halted at a 
siding. Platoons of Indian soldiers with 
drawn bayonets are keeping the surging 
crowd at a safe distance. The crowd rants 
its spleen in hurling abuse at their erstwhile 
tormentors and then breaking into a thun- 
drous chant "Joi Bangla, Joi Bangla". 


A Sullen Lot 


An officer permits me to come through 
the cordon. “Talk to anyone you like, but 
don't say who gave you permission to do 
so.” I go amongst the Pakistanis. They are 
a sullen lot. I find some who are from my 
home district, Sargodha (now in West Paki- 
stan). After exchange of courtesies I ask 
Group Captain Ahmed Nawaz how it was 
they "began like the Israelis and ended like 
ihe Egyptians". He does not like the ana- 
logy but explains how they were outman- 
oeuvred and their Air Force destroyed in 
the first three days. "But it was these Mukti 


Bahinis who kept sneaking behind our 
lines." 


i “How do you explain your total aliena- 
tion from the Bengalis?” 


"They are a race of namak hurams— 
bastards untrue to their salt,” replics Nawaz. 
üt " 

They'll betray you as they betrayed us." 


I protest that we have nof. come to stay. 
He does not believe me. “The Bengalis talk 
of atrocities committed by your men, of dis- 
honouring their women. How else can you 
explain this hatred against you?" I say point- 
ing to the crowd. "If the Indian Army was 
not here they would lynch you." Nawaz re- 
mains silent, but one of the older soldiers 
replies: “They have made a rope into a ser- 
pent. Some of our chaps may have mis- 
behaved—not all fingers of the hand are 
ihe same size. They've given us all a bad 
name." Nawaz glowers at the old man. He 
shuts up. We change the subject. I extend 
my hands and say, "Lets hope next time 
we meet as brothers and not as enemies.” 


They shake my hand but do not respond to 
the sentiment. 


Everyone in Bangla Desh pins his hopes 
on Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. Even Biharis 
(estimated at between 1 to 2 million), now 
living in terror of reprisals, hope that he 
will restore law and order. 


As pressing as the problem of the Biharis 
is that of the refugees. A majority of them 
are Hindus. They had never felt secure in 
Pakistan and had been migrating to India 
long before the planned genocide and mass 
expulsion launched in the spring of 1971. 
Will they feel any easier now that the Pak- 
istani Army and the Razakars are out of the 
picture? 


I returned to India to find out the an- 
swer. 


Six months ago the big refugee en- 
campment near Calcutta was known by the 
name of the locality, Salt Lake. It has since 
then been shifted three miles further from 
the city and is today known as the Joi 
Bangla Camp. The track leading to it is 
made of red bricks stuck in soft sand. If 
the wind is in the right direction you can 
smell the camp long before you can see it. 
In any case when the encampment hoves 
into view it is advisable to cover your nose 
with a handkerchief. 


Groups of urchins are always at the en- 
trance gate to watch the coming and going 
of visitors. One remark they have picked 
up and repeat in impeccable American ac- 
cent is “Oof! It stinks!” 

And well it might! The 50,000 settlement 
is ringed with latrines. But most of the in- 
mates prefer to relieve themselves alfresco 
in the adjoining fields. Running criss-cross 
through the rows of shelters are sewers with 
stagnant, dark-green slimy ooze along which 


children squat and defecate. As you tip-toe: 


warily, avoiding blobs of human dung, they 
laugh and shriek joyfully, “Oof! It stinks.” 


The Joi Bangla encampment already 
wears a look of a circus after its last per- 
formance. A few yards away three officials 
are seated at a table scribbling in their re- 
gisters. Facing them are serried waves of 
human beings patiently waiting for their 
names to be called. When it is, they walk up 
to the table and turn in their identity card. 


In return they get a bundle of ciothes— 
a dhoti for the man, a sari for the woman, 
shirts and shorts for the children and a 
ration card for 15 days’ food for the journey. 
“It is the dowry Indira Ma (Mrs Gandhi) 
is giving us,” they say. 

It is not easy to find out what they feel 
about it. I go to the ubiquitous fea-stall. 
Two men and a woman with a child are 
sitting at a table talking. I ask the stall- 
owner if he is a refugee. “We are all re- 
fugees,” he replies. "I am from village Kul- 
sar, district Jessore." The others volunteer 


the information as though I had ordered 
them to do so. 


I order tea for everyone and give the 
woman's child a palmful of nickel paisas. 
"When are you people leaving?" I ask them. 

The stall-owner Rang Lal Bhowmik an- 
swers for all of them. "When ii is safe for 
us Hindus to go back." 


“I have just come back from Dacca, it 
is safe,” I tell them. They are not reassured. 
They ask me i£ I have met any people who 
have returned. I tell them I have. “They 
must be Mussalmans; it is different for them.” 
I assure them that I have met some Hindus, 
and that the Pakistani Army and the Raza- 
kars are behind bars. “It is your own gov- 
ernment. How long do you expect to live 
off charity?” 

They are stung by my remark. “I earn 
my living,” says Bhowmik. “And I mine,” 
adds the tailor Pal. "I can teach here in India 
as well as I can in Bangla Desh,” says Hari 
Das Sen. "What will we go back to?” asks 
Rajan Kitania. "They burnt 
houses in front of us?" 


down our 


"Haven't you been teld you have to 
leave? Your rations will be stopped. This 
camp will be demolished within a few 
weeks,” I say in a tone of exasperation. 

They look very dejected, Rajan Kitania 
says very sadly; “We know we have to go. 
But you understand once the cow sees the 
tatch of her shed catch fire, she is frightened 
by the red in the sky.” 

Rang Lal Bhowmik has the last word. 
“We have sent some of our people to find 
out how it is Let us see what Banga 
Bandhu can do." 


(Courtesy: The New York Times) 


CALM AFTER THE STORM. Thikargatha, 15 km from Jessore, was the scene of bitter 


fighting in the last phase of the war. 


—Rahul Singh 
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“Those Were The Days My Friend, 


I Thought They'd Never End” 


So goes the familiar “pop” song by Mary Hopkins. It could also serve as a caption 


for the four photographs on this page. 


These photographs are from negatives pick- 
ed up in Dacca Cantonment from the refuse 
left behind by fleeing Pak officials, The 
stultified air of military and colonial over- 
lordship is felt instantly in them. 


The Indian advance on Dacca was so 
rapid that the Pakistani Army did not 
have sufficient time to destroy all their 
records. This writer was taken around 
Dacca Cantonment and shown a room 
where reels of propaganda film and hun- 
dreds of half-burnt negatives were strewn 
on the floor. “Take as many as you like,” 
said the Indian Major. 

Most of the negatives turned out to be 
rather commonplace and  insignificant— 
sports meets, official functions, etc. Then, 
suddenly, a familiar figure began to take 
shape in the dark room. He is seen, in his 
days of assumed glory, in two photographs. 
No prizes for guessing his identity. 

More surprises followed. Who, for in- 
stance, are the very senior-looking naval 
officers being introduced to a dignitary? 
Did any of them go down with their ships? 
And is that ex-Governor Malik with them? 

The other picture, taken in a hospital, 
is even more intriguing. The officer on the 
extreme right is evidently British. With the 
help of a magnifying glass we can do bet- 
ter. He has a crown and two stars on his 
shoulder—the insignia of a full Colonel in 
the British Army. The man on the left, in 
the same picture, bending over to read the 
patient's chart, is even more senior: he 
boasts a crown and crossed swords, indi- 
cating that he is a Lieutenant-General in 
Her Majesty's Service. 

What were such senior British officers 
doing in Bangla Desh (or was the picture 
taken in West Pakistan?) and who is the 
patient they are visiting? A cyclone victim 
or an injured soldier? 
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by KRISHAN SONDHI 


What was it like to work with the great scientist? What were the 


qualities which ende 
for of the Audio-Visual Instruc 


Research Organisation. 


[11 REAT men, like birds, are noticed 

only when they are gone." I had read 
this somewhere years ago. I understand its 
meaning now as Dr Sarabhai's smiling face 
comes before my eyes. 


I had completed my academic work at 
Columbia University, New York, and was 
looking for an assignment in India. I was 
thrilled by the possibility of satellite 
television and applied to Dr Sarabhai's 
Indian Space Research Organisation in 
Ahmedabad. One day I received a 
cable informing me that Dr Sarabhai 
was coming to New York and that 
he would interview me in the United 
Nations building. I entered the room hesi- 
tanty, afraid that this eminent scientist 
would ask me difficult questions about 
communication theory and research, In- 
stead, I found a very handsome man, exud- 
ing friendliness. He rose from his chair and 
clasped my hand warmly. 


Pointing to the papers in his file, which 
contained my biodata, he said smilingly: 
“This is just the background we need for the 
task we have for you." Then, looking at his 
watch, he said, “Well, we want you, and 
the sooner you can return to India the bet- 
ter. We can discuss the terms. Why don't 
you drive with me to the airport?" 


The interview was over. I had been 
selected. As simple as that. 


Man of Intuition 


Dr Sarabhai had the acutely rational 
mind of the scientist, but with it a pheno- 
menal intuition, In almost any situation a 
mystic insight seemed to tell him instantly 
the right course to follow and subsequently 
this solution always withstood the rigour of 
analysis. In a unique way Dr Sarabhai syn- 
thesised in himself the qualities of spiritual 
insight and scientific reasoning, a contem- 
plative, meditative nature working in har- 
mony with an independent outlook always 
experimenting with new ideas. 


Dr Sarabhai’s world of management 
was his own and totally different from any- 
thing I had experienced before. He did not 
believe that there were jobs for men to 
fill; he believed that every man created his 
own job. He felt that every person brought, 
what in management parlance is called an 
“operating ‘culture’ with him, and that the 
organisation benefits by absorbing this new 
culture. What it meant in practice was that 
merely a table and a chair were provided 
ío the new incumbent and then it was en- 
tirely up to the person to create his own 
definition, strategy, budget and execution 
plan for the work. It called for tremendous 


ared him to his colleagues? The author is Direc- 
tional Division of the Indian Space 


powers of imagination, creativity, drive and 
initiative to make a success of it. 


Commenting on the educational system, 
Ananda Coomaraswamy wrote during our 
iime of bondage: "The great tragedy of the 
present situation lies in this, ibat the 
schools are not part of Indian life, but anta- 
gonistic to it... India united by even one 
generation of National Education would 
not need to ask or fight for freedom. It 
would be hers in fact, for none could resist 
that united aloofness of spirit which could 
make the mental atmosphere of India un- 
breathable by any but friends." 


As I worked with Dr Sarabhai, the true 
meaning of these remarks gradually dawn- 
ed on me. I began to realise that my work 
with Dr Sarabhai was ushering National 
Education into my life. It was beginning to 
mould my character, it was beginning to 
teach me self-reliance and self-awareness, 
reliance equally upon my intuition as upon 
my intellect, reliance on thoughts which 
come from within, reliance on my ability to 
go it alone and make a success of things 
against odds. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU inaugurated the Physical Research Institute. Dr Sara 
to him the finer points of a rocket. With them is Dr Jivraj Mehta, the then Chie 


Gujarat. The Institute was founded by Dr Sarabhai. 
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Dr Sarabhai was an extraordinarily 
versatile person. He was simultaneously en- 
gaged in activities as far-ranging as atomic 
energy, space research and power genera. 
tion on the one hand, and education, science 
teaching, art and television on the other, 
But of all these none was dearer to his 
heart than the idea of installing a national 
satellite television system for the dissemi- 
nation of developmental messages like fa. 
mily planning, agricultural innovation, na- 
tional integration, education, health and 
hygiene, nutrition, etc, to rural audiences, 


He appointed me the  Director-in- 
Charge to promote this activity, which in 
computer parlance has come to be known 
as "software" aclivity. This project is call- 
ed SITE—the Satellite Instructional Tele- 
vision Experiment—which is based on an 
agreement between our Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE) and the National 
Aeronautical & Space Administration 
(NASA), U.S.A. According to the arrange- 
ment, NASA will provide a synchronous 
satellite geostationary over the Indian sub- 
continent in early 1974 for a period of one 
year and we will deploy 5,000 community 
television receivers all over India. 


We have been facing stupendous odds 
and opposition from many quarters to the 
promotion of this scheme. But Dr Sarabhai 
was unperturbed and had full faith that it 
would be as successful as any of the pro- 


—Shukdey Bhaciech 
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—Shukdev Bhachech 


tor-in- TEACHER AND PUPIL. Dr Sarabhai studied cosmic radiation 
ich in 4 under the eminent Dr C. V. Raman at the Indian Institute of 
known 4 Science, Bangalore. He now takes his guru to lay the foundation 
n stone of the Community Science Centre. Dr Sarabhai founded the 
s call- centre under the auspices of the Nehru Foundation for Develop- 
Tele- ment. On Dr Raman’s right is industrialist Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 
on an 
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old with the new, culture with technology, 
tradition with an astonishing vision of the 
future. Many of our generation have “be- 
come a queer mixture of East and West, out 
of place everywhere, at home nowhere”. 
Dr Sarabhai, on the other hand, showed me 
how “still being oneself, one can learn to 
find oneself in place anywhere, and at home 
every where—in the profoundest sense, 8 
citizen of the world". And this indeed he 
was—as much at home in a small village 
in Kaira district as he was in the Institute 
of Advanced Studies at M.LT. in the U.S.A. 


Culture and Technology 


More than anything else, Dr Sarabhai 
was helpful in enabling me to reabsorb the 
Spirit of science and technology into a 
frame of mind predisposed to art and 
culture, It was he who helped me see that 
humanism is not incompatible with progress 
and that artistic sensibility does not neces- 


sarily imply the denial of technological in- 
Novation, 


.. There were times when I came to him 
in anger, almost on the verge of tears, full 
of bitterness against some Ministry or in- 
dividual or colleague whose obstructive tac- 
tics were causing frustration. He listened 
and tried to find a positive solution. I have 
E heard him criticise an individual or 

stitution, He had the ability to convert 


the most negative situation into something 
positive. 


E } had started a seminar series, once a 
nth, on Communications at the Physical 


"Operating Culture" 


One of the most outstanding contribu- 
tions of Dr Sarabhai, but perhaps the least 
known, is the fact that he introduced the 
"operating culture" of the world of private 
business and industry into many areas of 
governmental and public activity. On the 
occasion of the inauguration of the Nuclear 
Research Laboratory at the Pusa Institute, 
New Délhi—a collaborative venture of the 
Department of Atomic Energy and the In- 
dian "Agricultural Research Institute—he 
stated: "The success story we have here to- 
day is an impressive demonstration with 
operating cultures and traditions which are 
appropriate to specific tasks. Most meaning- 
ful tasks of national development rarely lie 
within the four corners of responsibilities 
of any one Ministry, as enshrined in the 
‘Allocation of Business’ Rules.” 


His personality was all for acceptance 
and affirmation; negation and rejection 
were unknown to him. He was born in a rich, 
industrial family. His father, Ambalal 
Sarabhai, initiated him early into the prac- 
tices of industry. Dr Sarabhai did not re- 
ject this inheritance. Rather he assimilated 
jt and sublimated it. Lewis Mumford, writ- 
ing about change in personality and the 
philosophic framework, writes: “Such a 
change has often happened before in his- 
tory—most notably in the case of Rome, 
when the classic world fell under the sway 
of the Christian way of life, As you will re- 
call, when that change took place, people 
ceased to build the mighty works of engi- 
neering that had made old Rome famous, 


project, Darpana, the expansion of the Ato- 
mic Energy activities—these were some of 
his “churches and monasteries”. And spiri- 
tually too he turned from the “empirical” 
discipline of physics to the “theology and 
mysticism” of concern for society, art, cul- 
ture and values in life. 


Total Dedication 


Another trait of Dr Sarabhai’s which 
needs to be mentioned is that whenever he 
became interested in a new project or pro- 
blem, it seemed to completely grip him. 


I will never forget the way he worked 
in his office-study on the first floor of the 
Physical Research Laboratory. Dressed in à 
simple kurta-pyjama and chappals, his 
hair neatly combed and glistening, a 
iwinkle in his eyes and the ever-present 
smile—working for hours on end, busy 
with meetings, seminars, conferences. And 
yet he never seemed tired—always fresh as 
ever. 


What homage can I pay to this un- 
usually gifted man? The only one I can 
think of is to try to emulate his example— 
to work for some great and worthwhile 
cause, to work incessantly, to work with 
complete concentration and identity, to try 
and release the creative faculties within 
oneself, to carry the burden lightly, to 
share harmony, love and positive thoughts 

.with others and finally to Jeave the fruit 
of one's labour to the higher calls of des- 
tiny. Dr Sarabhai taught me much when he 
was alive; his death bas taught me even 
more. 
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Dacca—a city of 100 mosques 
and 50,000 pedicabs. It is an old 
city named in 12th-century 
manuscripts. It came to be 
known throughout the world 
because of the excellence of its 
silks and muslins. Even today it 
is the centre of Bangla Desh’s 
textile and jute industry. Dacca 
has a population of seven lakhs. 
It has many modern buildings, 
beautifully laid out amidst spa- 
cious lawns. The main shopping 
street is named after the founder 
of Pakistan as Jinnah Avenue. 


Apart from the airfield and 
the Governor's residence, little 
else was damaged in the recent 
war. The advance of the Mukti 
Bahini and the Indian Army did 
not give the Pakistanis time to 
blow up buildings. 1 


NARAYA NGANJ, 12 mi he riga fror n jute ani exte MUS, 
i , 12 miles down t Buri i i j 

T S "uriganga om Dacca. It is a centre of t d texti ills, 
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qM OF THE FAIRY PRINCESS—the mausoleum of Pari Bibi, 
Lal, ra of Nawab Shaista Khan, viceroy of Bengal, stands in the 
Aue Fort, built in 1678 by Prince Mohammed Azam, son of 
2. DE Below: The tombs of Fazlul Huq and H. S. Suhrawardy 
Ban s racecourse where Sheikh Mujibur Rehman proclaimed a free 
gla Desh and where the Instrument of Surrender was signed. 


' BAITUL MUKKARRAM, a modern mosque—designed after the one 


in Mecca—in downtown Dacca. It was completed during the Prest- 
dentship of Iskander Mirza, Below: The homeward trek. Apart from 
the 10 millions who fled into India, millions of others were displaced 
by the brutalities of the Pakistani army. Almost half of them are 
now back in their villages busy rebuilding their homes. 


by Y. R. KRISHNA IYER 


The time is now, to take advant- 
age of the winds of humanist 
change and free ourselves from 
the dead past... 


Tq British Raj carefully encouraged 
divisiveness. Look at the expansion of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council by Lord 
Linlithgow. The Viceroy’s approach was 
"micra-communal", writes H. Venkatasub- 
biah. "Shia Muslim had to be balanced with 
Sunni Muslim, caste Hindu by Scheduled 
- Caste, Brahmin by non-Brahmin. The job- 
bery on the part of those who aspired to be 
members of the Council was sickening.” 
And the irony of history is that the com- 
munal care of the Viceroy is matched by 
the Cabinet making—with a nice balance of 
caste and community—experimented with 
by even Marxists, Communists and other 
near-Godless parties in power now. 
Reservation of posts in public services 
on a communal or caste basis—not back- 
ward by economic or social yardsticks but 
by the good luck of birth—was a British 
way of creating a vested interest in frag- 
menting India at the middle-class level. 
Weightage to backward people is necessary 
à but hooking it on to caste and religion alone 
lis wrong. Political parties with caste-back- 
Jing had British blessings. And the counter- 
/ parts of the communal G.O. of those days 
and of the Justice Party, which enjoyed an 
anti-Brahmin boost, flourish even now, 
though in different shape. The words of 
Sardar Patel in the Constituent Assembly 
that “This Constitution of India, or free 
India, of a secular state will not hereafter 
be disfigured by any provision on a com- 
munal basis” proved a short-lived piece of 
bravery, 


"Cow Politics" 

It is no accident that the ‘sacred cow’ 
accounted for the first communal riot in 1893 
between Muslim fanatics and the Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Cow Slaughter. 
Dr Kareem says: “It had been alleged times 
without number that the riots were engi- 
meered by the police under the inspiration 
of British officers, by arousing the religious 
suscéptibilities of illiterate and semi-edu- 
cated people of the two communities, whom 
the sight of beef in a temple and the sight 
|) ofa murdered pig in a mosque was enough 

to infuriate.” Decades after the British turn- 
1 


ed their backs on us, ‘cow’ politics exists 
| as Sadhus and communal blood flows, a la 
at Bhiwandi. But now we have no alibi. 


e Another secular misfortune derives 
i ! from the separation of communities through 
l ; their personal laws, Divinely ordained law 
EA represents the static past and it drags and 
| divides a society which desires a cohesive, 
dynamic future. The secularisation of law 
fs thus an important aspect of a modern 
society. 

Without going into the history of the 
British and pre-British periods, we may 
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HOW SECULAR IS SECULAR INDIA? — 2 


The Gulf Between Precept and Practice 


trace the present situation to Warren Hast- 
ings whose plan—probably a welcome step 
for the Hindus of those days—was to apply 
Hindu law to Hindus and Muslim law to 
Muslims in matters of inheritance, marriage 
and other religious institutions. "The con- 
sequence was a state of arrested progress 
in which no voices were heard unless they 
came from the tomb" (John D. Mayne). 
This British policy has had its political im- 
pact. Every time the Muslim law was sought 
to be modified, the cry of religion in danger 
was raised. Even the Hindu Code Bill, what 
with the prestige of Nehru thrown into it, 
could not find an easy passage in Parlia- 
ment. ' 


Personal Laws 


In fact, militant Hindu and Muslim ele- 
ments have been trying to obstruct attempts 
at change and secularisation of law. So 
much so, a Common Civil Code is relegated 
to the Directive Principles of State Policy 
(Article 44) and largely remains a frozen 
ambition. If only the British were sincere 
in secularising the family law it could have 
been done even as Portugal did, without 
fuss, in their "province" of Goa. What other 
Muslim nations, including Pakistan, have 
done to modernise and codify Muslim law 
has not been attempted in India. Indian 
Judges have been generally too conserva- 
tive and Indian legislatures too scared to 
renovate the antiquated personal laws. 


When the Church opposed it, even the 
Kerala Communist Ministry gave up its 
anti-dowry bill in 1958 or so. The mind of 
free India, conditioned by the British past, 
regards personal laws as *untouchable'. The 
dykes of orthodoxy must be ‘breached and 
a break with the past made. If I may quote 
myself from a judgment on a question of 
Muslim law: “The old laws must.be turned 
up to the law of the Constitution and the 
spirit of the times." And Dr Ambedkar 
underscored the need to rid law of religion 
when he said: "The religious conceptions in 
this country are so vast-that they cover 
every aspect of life from birth to death. 
There is nothing which is not religion and 
if personal law is to be saved I am sure 
about it that in social matters we will come 
to a standstill.. There is nothing extra- 
ordinary in saying that we ought to strive 
hereafter to limit the definition of religion 
in such a manner that we shall not extend 
it beyond beliefs and rituals as may be con- 
nected with ceremonies which are essential- 
ly religious.” A voice in the wilderness! 

The terrific secular punch of 20th cen- 
tury sclence has not shaken India out of the 
dead past, each religion wistfully looking 
back to its mediaeval golden age. 

The Raj began to establish close associ- 
ation with the diehard elements in the 
country, “And today,” wrote Nehru in the 
thirties, “the firmest champions of British 
rule in India are the extreme communalists 
and the religious reactionaries and obscur- 
antists. The Muslim communal organisations 
are noloriously reactionary... The Hindu 
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IN THE NAME OF THE HOLY COW—1967. 
A group of sadhus perform dharna out- 
side Parliament House, as part of the agi- 
tation to ban cow slaughter. Ugly riots 
were witnessed in the Capital later, in 
which the sadhus took a prominent part. 


Mahasabha rivals them... the . Sanatan- 
ists... combine religious obscurantism of an 
extreme type  with...loudly expressed 
loyalty to British rule.” 


Is it not a thousand pities that almost 
all parties—even those who utter Mao sut- 
yas and Gandhi mantras—at some time or 
other have drawn artificial respiration from 
moyements patently or Jatently communal 
and these have led socialistic parties to 
temporise on secular and progressive pro- 
grammes? r 


The most alarming virus inducing com- 
munal malignancy in the national system 
js casteism. The British regime benefited 
by this cancer and did nothing to abolish 
untouchability or force temple entry or 
transform society into a casteless polity. 
Encouragement of high caste aristocracy 
like the princelings, zamindars and heredi- 
tary Mathadhipatis (heads of “maths”) was 


a policy. The national movement frowned , 


on these non-secular factors but the promise 
has largely proved illusory. Castes and de- 
nominations, instead of showing signs of 
vanishing, are coiling up their strength, 
organising for electoral bargaining and 
show-downs. And de facto castes exit 
among Christians and to a lesser extent 
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among Muslims and Jews. There are a score 
of non-intermarrying Harijan castes, a hun- 
dred such non-brahmin castes and several 
among brahmins themselves. In short, In- 
dia was and largely is still a social jungle 
of communities, castes and sects. Isms are 
overpowered by castes. 


The birth of India’s freedom was 
heralded by an act of superstition, the aus- 
picious day for beginning the rituals being 
chosen, on the advice of Delhi astrologers, 
a day before ‘the appointed day’, August 
15, 1947. Even when President Zakir Hu- 
sain died we had all the priestly variety 
chanting away the Quran, the Bible, the 
Gita and what have you. The presentation 
of the new colours of the Madras Regiment- 
al Centre took place at a colourful cere- 
mony in the august presence of the Presi- 
dent of India. In that military function 
quite a few priests sanctified the colours by 
sacred sprinklings and holy invocations! 


Every religion is getting its quota from 
All India Radio. Ministers, even in Com- 
munist Kerala, go on pilgrimages and lead 
in the reconstruction of temples throwing 
the prestigious weight of their office into 
it. Even judges avoid Rahukalam (the in- 
auspicious hour of Rahu) for their 
swearing-in. A certain public sector indus- 
try's capable chief I knew, was, with his 
official opulence, a patron saint of many 
shrines and religious melas. A former Cen- 
tral Minister was the godfather of the Sadhu 
Samaj! M 


The insidious entry into and control 
of areas ordinarily declared out of bounds 
for communalism is a diabetic affliction of 
the body politic. The secular hope of this 
country, the student community, is organis- 
ed these days on the basis of religion and 
caste. Muslims, Catholics, Hindus (and sub- 
divisions among them) claim groups among 
student vouth and communal parties have 


their student wings. Teachers unite religion- 
wise, e.g., the Catholic Principals’ Associa- 
tion. Even advocates group themselves 
shamelessly this way, allegedly to propel 
their communal claims to official loaves and 
fishes, We have, for instance, an Ezhava 
(a caste) Advocates’ Association! 


The working class, regarded as the 
fighting arm in revolutionary struggles, di- 
vides, under the Indian Sun, into Hindu, 
Muslim and Christian. Yet, again, in the in- 
dustrial and educational and medical fields 
we find communalisation. The Nair Service 
Society, the S.N.D.P. (Ezhava caste), the 
Christians (many sects of them) run educa- 
tional institutions, industrial units, hospitals 
and orphanages, getting State aid directly 
and indirectly. Many credit institutions have 
communal labels and support. When pro- 
gressive measures or governments have to 
be opposed these forces show up, as during 
the unusual political struggle to overthrow 
the United Front Ministry in Kerala in 1959. 


Foreign Missionaries 


A word here about foreign missionaries. 
British Raj, broadly speaking, encouraged 
missionary activity. Strangely enough, after 
Independence, Christian missionaries—in- 
terpreted in some quarters as foreign pre- 
sence in priestly robes hiding trans-Atlantic 
funds—have gone up in numbers giving In- 
dia political problems in sensitive regions. 
Proselytisation sparks off communal trou- 
ble, but more disquieting is what the Niyogi 
Committee notes: “The missionary strategy 
was to detach the Christian Indian from his 
nation and that in times of crisis Christians 
might be used to promote foreign interests.” 


The anti-secular ideology has so conta- 
minated social life that jobs and admissions 
to institutions are sought on communal 
credentials; public functionaries yield to 
communal pressures; even academic and 


trade union sectors react sensitively to 
communal call During national elect 
India vibrates on communal wave-leng 
An inter-religious romantic escapade can 
blast the quiet of a locality and a musi- 
cal procession may switch on a stream of. 
blood. And the loss of some holy hair or 
sacred tooth can spark off a holy war! à 
And the radioactive fall-out affects. 
even such vital national programmes like 
family planning. For it is opposed religi- 
ously by the Church, fanatically by the 
Muslims and, lest demographic superiority 
be imperilled, communally by the militant 
Hindu! This communal neurosis will be in- 
curable if the nostrum is only political de- 
clamation by schizophrenic governments. 
We must set the task, make the tools and 
finish the job. The task is not to extinguish 
religion or enthrone materialism but to 
create an ‘entente cordiale’ between the 
sceptre and the mitre and the book of 
knowledge. 


There is a tide in the affairs of a nation H 


which taken at the flood leads on to for- 
tune. The swell of the secular tide is big 
now and let us take advantage of it. More 
than ever before, a massive conscious vote 
has been cast for economic policies and pro- 
grammes and against communal appeals 
and sectarian loyalties. Never before bas 
science made such a secular thrust by its 
space-conquest, heart-transplant and con- 
coction of life itself. Never have religions, 
including the Pope's, been challenged 50 
openly by the religious themselves. Nor 
have the winds of humanist change and so- 
cial justice and the new frontiers of know- 
ledge influenced the spiritual world view 
so much before. 


Broader Response Today 

And the nations of our small planet 
have now entered an era of intellectual 
inter-action so that Peking, Moscow, New 
York affect Indian youth a great deal. 
The revolt of youth is itself a blow to reli- 
gion, And the people, with the experience 
of several general elections and radicalisa- 
tion through two decades, now make 3 
broader response to socialism, what with 
the New Left practising the polities of blood 
and the Old Right realising the futility of 
resistance. The Bangla Desh events have öx- 
ploded the 4heocratie' myth of Pakistan and 
forged a fresh bond of intercommunal af- 
fection. All in all, the zeitgeist of the day 
is in favour of the secular forces. 

The Constituent Assembly declined to 
declare India secular although the stamp of 
secularism is impressed on the Republic by 
the various Articles of the Constitution 
which mandate the state to observe equal- 
ity regardless of caste and religion, to res- 
pect freedom of faith including practice and 
propagation of religion and to guarantee to 
minorities the right “to establish and ad- 
minister educational institutions of their 
choice", The Indian complex ot Articles does 
not build anything like an American "high 
wall of separation’ between State and 
Church, God and Caesar, over there, are not 

Continued. 


T CROWN OF GOD. President V. vV. 
TUE receives the blessings of Sri Mallikar- 
junaswant at the Srisailam shrine, în 
‘Andhra Pradesh. It 6 indeed difficult for 
religious- minded dignitaries to maintain & 
secular stance 
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king terms, legally g, but in 
Religion is too rampant and muscular 
walled off. 

Generally speaking, the state keeps off 
, but still plays a limited correctional 
e in, affairs religious like untouchability 


of religious and charitable institutions 
"guaranteed rights but they are 'subject 
public order, morality and health. This 

of 'police power" to interfere with re- 
bordi practices is probably permitted even 

jm America but is essential in our land of 
"parking and biting religious pluralism. This 
wer, however, has not been wisely or 
_ comprehensively used io ensure communal 
C  Barmony er public health in pilgrim spots 
| festivals er to suppress cruel practices 
wasteful budgets of individuals and in- 
" stitutions in the name of religion. Another 


Art. 25 (2)(b)—provides for mesaures of 
‘social welfare and reform’ in all religions. 
A look at the socialist constitutions may 
"be made here with a comparative eye. The 
‘Church in the USSR is separated from the 
state and the school from the Church. Li- 
betty of faith and worship is guaranteed to 
every citizen in socialist states. Indeed, in 
socialist Germany (GDR) the Church has 
‘the right to give religious instruction in 
rooms of the school. The Soviet state per- 
mits anti-religious but not pro-religious 

r while some other ‘Red’ states 
. actually run the Church and pay the priests! 
— But religious heads and organisations can- 
“not operate, in the guise of social welfare 
- work, secular institutions like schools, hos- 
\ pitals and orphanages or do horse-trading 
© at election markets. 


Under the Red Star 

, Under the Red Star, God cannot eat 
such forbidden fruit. The gradusl withering 
away of Religion—still as distant ss ef the 
state—is sought not by banning belief but 
by generating a materialist ethos through 
Morz and modern science from childhood 
“through old age. In India, the law sounds 
—seculgr but life is left ‘sacred’ with conse- 
quent unstable social equilibrium. Even our 
maüonal radio daily sings in praise of the 
Lard in Vedic, Quranic and Biblical ver- 
ses! Nor 

cultural or legislative level, to disenchant 
_ the vast and growing armies of ‘holy loaf- 
ere who bargain with divinities for mater- 
E And more temples, churches and mos- 
"ques, more melas and archanas come into 
being with the direct and indirect blessings 
of VIPs, and the tribes of miracie-mongers 
and ccharyas increase—all together making 


ruinous impact on the credulous millions 


y 


emblems. And was not our national image 
into the moon by despatch, 
first astronauts, of icons of gods 
d? But the limit wes reached 
when, with official fuss and mass hysteria, 
the chemical residue or ‘ashes’ of the archi- 
decis of Indiz's secular freedom were im- 
2: mered in holy waters, cut of not-so-holy 
motives. We, es 2 nation, are a long way 
secular ‘dharma’. A militant lead, & 
ar counter-attack, must start. 


In another sense, even Our Constitution 
breeds anti-secularism. Article 48 suggests 

jbition of cow slaughter and, as inter- 
preted by the highest court, the cow—not 
the bull or the buffalo, though—enjoys a 
near-fundamental right to life even if hu- 
mans, in consequence, lose the meat that 
nourishes life! Art. 30(1) ensures the right 
of religious groups fo run even technical 
colleges with state aid but without serious 
state restraint. What nexus religion has 
with engineering, medicine or oiher secular 
education one cannot guess, but courts have 
construed the right too widely. 


So much so, in States like Kerala, con- 
stitutional concern for religious minorities 
has given an anti-secular kick-back on the 
majority, perversely converting the educa- 
tional field into a communal paradise. If 
the Constitution in this regard is what the 
judges say it is, the sooner it is amended 
the better for secularism, restricting reli- 
gious protection to its legitimate area. 


Backward Classes 

Another anti-secular danger lurks in 
Art.15(4) and 16(4) which enable reserv- 
ation of posts and special provision for the 
advancement of backward classes—an im- 
peccable instrument for democratic level- 
ling up. But the mischief lies in political 
governments, suffering from communal 
myopia, confusing between class and caste, 
The Supreme Court has, in Balaji’s case, 
illumined the concept of ‘backward class’. 
It covers a multitude of environmental, oc- 
cupational and inherited misfortunes. Main- 
ly it is economic, partly it is caste-or-com- 
munity based. Again, advancement is achi- 
eved by special facilities, not by sub-stand- 
ard qualifications being overlooked to the 
injury of the nation. The present approach 
is neither secular nor socialist and needs a 
reorientation, even if constitutional clarifi- 
cation is called for. Otherwise, the battle 
for secularism may be lost in court before it 
begins in the colleges. 


Now, a few tentative proposals may be 
made not in an anti-religious spirit but to 
create a secular autonomy for society. Re- 
ligion must receive a strict construction in 
law and politics as that which binds man 
to his Maker and not every temporal prat- 
tice or civil affair palmed off as religious. 
As the American Court observed: "...to 
permit a man to excuse his illegal practices 
because of his religious views would be to 
let every person become a law unto him- 
self.” With reverence for ail faiths, includ- 
ing atheism, the nation—the state and the 
people together—must execute a practical 
programme of radicalism. Here is a brief 
blueprint of Project ‘Render unio Caesar. 
Action on it can be classified as (2) Admi- 
nistrative, (b) Social (c) Legal (d) Educa- 
tional and (e) Political. 


The state and its top echelens must set 
an example and play a positive role. How? 
Broadly speaking, All India Radio should be 
non-religious in its accent, non-communal 
in its language and pro-secular in its pro- 
grammes. 


Neither Government nor public sector 
institutions nor VIPs in office should help 
religious causes or associate importantly to 
further religious appeal. If nt all, it raust 
he with a view to emphasising our seculer 


culture and veneration for all religions 
Especially, pilgrimages by public persons— 
even politicians of parties in power—with 
the paraphernalia of office or position 
should be avoided. Private worship in any 
shrine is, of course, everyone's Tight. 


As far as possible, ministers should 
choose their personal staff from men of 
other castes and religions. To promote in- 
ter-religious amity ministers and high offi- 
cials may participate in important religious 
or like gatherings of those other than their 
own. 


Governments, local bodies and acade- 
mies should not subsidise books or works 
of art with a purely religious theme or ap- 
peal, or boost, by receptions and civic ad- 
dresses, purely religious leaders. 


Micro-communal manipulation of mi- 
nisterships,  judgeships, vice-chancellor- 
ships, mayoralty and the like should be 
condemned. Stretching a point in favour of 
a backward religion or minority, a la a black 
judge in America, is perfectly understand- 
able but not the crude art of communalism. 


Legal ban on communal organisation of 
academic men, workers, lawyers and other 
professions and similarly of political-com- 
munal parties forming wings in these sec- 
tors is a right step. Purely communal bodies 
must be tabooed from entry into elections 
at any level. No political organisation which 
closes its doors to any caste or community 
and which does not have at least 5% of its 
membership from two of the major religions 
should be recognised for elections. All par- 
ties and fronts participating in elections 
must subscribe to a code of pre-election and 
post-election secular conduct and every 
candidate also should de so. Violation of the 
code must entail electoral disbarment. 


al 


Penelise Secular Offences 


Grave deviations from secular rectitude 
—such as habitual practice of communal- 
ism by an appointing or recruiting author- 
ity—must, by law, be made penal covering 
even ministers and judges. Government 
Servants’ Conduct Rules must include 4 
definition of anti-secular delinquency, in- 
cluding, say, using of official position tc 
promote religious or communal institutions 
and adventures, and such aberration visit- 
ed with a penalty. 


At the social level, secular catalysts 
must be tried. Brahmin agraharams, Hari- 
jan locations and even castewise sinets and 
separate Muslim areas are fanwitat sights. 
Government must reverse this trend 
through massive programmes of housing 
colonies to be allotted to an inlet : 
occupants with an eye on homogenisation 
of castes and religious denominations. Caste 
Hindus who stay as room-mates of Harijans 
or Muslims must receive a subsidy. 


Hostels for students, whether they 35° 
run by private agencies or by public bodies 
must admit persons of all religious pensat 
sions and denominations, preference being 
given to Harijans. There should be no sep?" 
rate hostels for Harijans or Muslims 9f 
Christians. We must have only commen 
hosiels snd common mess. j 
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"Caste 


carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, priests, 
temple servants, even coconut climbers go 
by caste. Lowlier jobs are traditionally 
meant for inferior castes. We must abolish 
this occupational bias by a positive policy 
of preference for upper castes for posts of, 
say, barbers, carpenters, butchers, etc, in 
areas where government has a voice and 
vice versa. A. secular value-system will thus 
be evolved. Imagine the chemical change 
if leading temples appoint Harijan purohits! 
In Kerala a beginning has been made but 
only a massive movement will provide the 
necessary shake-up. 


Consciousness of caste can be abolished 
only by confusion of blood which inter- 
communal marriages may produce provid- 
ed no conversion of either spouse takes 
place. State action by bonus preferences in 
employment and land grants for inter- 
communal spouses, especially when one of 
them is a Harijan, is worth trying. Likewise, 
for adopted children, Harijan or of alien 
faith. Mixed marriage movements, like 
family planning, must receive massive aid 
and prestigious participation by government. 


Communal flare-ups following on reli- 
gious conversions, particularly in the wake 
of romantic runaways, call for vigilance and 
discouragement. A department in charge of 
checking on conversions is necessary and a 
person should be allowed validly to change 
his religion only after an officer has inter- 
rogated him, given him time for reflection 
and his relations an opportunity to meej 
him. 


Need For Alertness 


Communal harmony is so precious and 
communal disturbances so disastrous that a 
Secular Vigilance Commission—and not the 
policeman only—should undertake special 
responsibility for promotion of amity and 
prevention of flare-ups. Location of sensi- 
tive communal areas, taking particular pre- 
caution on the eve of and through religious 
festivals and gatherings, formulation and 
working of a new operational strategy com- 
mitting local leaders of hostile communi- 
ties, collection of information about and 
nipping in the bud, by explanatory cam- 
pPaigns, of communal tension and outbreaks 
—these need a specialised agency. 


The provision for reservation solely on 
the basis of birth injures our secular status. 
Periodical revision of reservation in the 
light of the progress made by backward 
classes and gradual shift of emphasis from 
caste to economic justice will spell the 
eventual withering away of communalism. 
Currently, even brahmins beg for inclusion 
in the backward bag and the absurdity of 
a ‘backward’ billionaire's son for preference 
as against a bankrupt’s boy labelled ‘for- 
ward’ must end. 


: Superstition and dogma deaden secular 
impulses and so rationalist movements such 
as “Islam and the Modern Age” are popular 
Secular weapons which the state must sup- 


port. Today, many religious journals thrive 


on public sector aids but rarely a science 
magazine or rationalist weekly. Publications 
exposing myths und bigotry must be subsi- 
dised and even sponsored officially and 
campaigns against orthodox practices like 
purdah, refusal to recognise organisations 
of youth clubs, trade unions and other in- 


stitutions based on caste or religion are es- 
sential. ^ " 

India is a land of festivals and holy 
days—for example, Christmas, Prophet's 
Day, Divali. If only for Christmas carols and 
Idgah and Narayana Jayanti, leaders from 
other religions were invited to address, and 
festivals were joined in by other communi- 
ties also, we would have secularised and 
given a deeper meaning to religious func- 
tions themselves and given the prophets and 
saints a wider appeal. In Kerala a begin- 
ning has been made in this direction in all 
the religions. 

While I was a Minister in charge of 
Prisons, I ordered such all-community 
celebrations and feasts inside jails. Surely, 
the idea can be expanded. A new philoso- 
phical-cultural complex of institutions 
which stress the basic unity of religions, 
paradoxical though it may seem, will 
strengthen the cause of secularism. Indeed, 
modern science has Advaita overtones and 
today it is easier to reinterpret religious 
thought in terms of the newest scientific 
theories—and so much the better for secu- 
larism. The spiritual diction appeals to the 
masses and by an eclectic re-construction of 
religious thought integrating saints, pro- 
phets, poets and scientists into the noble Re- 
ligion of Man we may defeat fanaticisms 
all round and build a new spiritual nexus. 


AWAY FROM MOB FURY. The Ahmeda- 
bad riots of 1969, sparked off by a minor 
Hindu-Muslim confrontation, led to nearly 
1,500 deaths and 1,000 injured in the eight- 
day communal disturbances in Gujarat. 


The status of women needs to be up- 
graded and secularised, overcoming the 
masculine religious prejudices of those who 
quote Manu and Mohammed. Constitution- 
al equality apart, a movement and legisla- 
tive interference are needed to secure to 
them social and economic equality, 


Law is an instrument of social change 
and a secular switchover must be an ex- 
pression of the rule of law. Many of the 
proposals silhouetted earlier must be back- 
ed by a complex of laws. But among the 
most important and topical is the enact- 
ment of a common civil code embracing 
Muslims. 

: The promise of India, its student youth, 
must be initiated into a secular culture 
avoiding the opium of religiosity and the 
heroin of the hippie cult, But that means 


new history-teaching, new text-books of © 


radical thought, new selentific temper, anti- 
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all religions and a faith in man as th s 
ter of his destiny, not the plaything of the — 
gods. The battle here is between medie 

India and modern education. oS 


Now, Article 27 prohibits religious 
struction in state-financed educational 
stitutions. No citizen shall be denied a 
mission to any educational institution main 
tained or aided by the state on grounds 
only of religion or-caste —Art.29(2). Nor 
can anyone be required to take part in any 
religious course organised in a state-alded 
school or college—Art.28(3). All this high- 
lights the secular character of education 
and circumvention of this under any” pre- 
text, even by so-called minorities, should 
be put down by the state. Religious labels 
for schools, colleges and universities should 
be removed, including the Banaras Hindu 
and Aligarh Muslim Universities, 
The school is a strategic tool. The un- 
told story of India’s real history—now 2 
British-inspired presentation of half-truths 
with the accent on religious antagonisms 
—must be rewritten. A rediscovery of India 
and our cultural heritage in its true syn- 
thesis by the student will convince him that 
this nation's saga has not been a long- 
drawn-out drama of gods at war or the tale 
of a crowd of credulous folk but an epie of 
daring spirits in search of Truth from the 
Vedas of Vivekananda. 


A Planned Programme 

To kill superstition calls for a planned - 
programme. “Otis W. Caldwell and G. € 
Lundeen have shown how carefully con- 
structed educational units were concerned | 
with unfounded beliefs relating to weather, M 

*predictions about the future and the like. 

This experiment, tried out in different 
schools in United States and through test- 
ing and re-testing, has revealed that super- 
stitions can be reduced as much as by 586 
per cent in a single year. Educational re- 
search has also shown the value of science 
education in this area. It is known that 
children who read books on science and 
invention are less superstitious than those 
who confine themselves only to fiction, ad- 
venture and history.” (Secularism in India 
by V. K. Sinha, p. 124) 

Nehru Awards for Secularism should 
be presented to the best teachers and au- 
thors and student organisations, for the best 
films and song-hits and paintings and other 
works of art, and to the most effective pub- - 
lie figures and institutions who have helped 
the era of reason and the fellowship of re- 
ligions and the release of audio-visual arls 
from religious themes. (Even art has caste 
and religion.) Every school library must be - 
supplied subsidised works which promot 
serious (as against superstitious) culture, 

No dynamie programme of seculari: 
tion can succeed unless informed poli 
action can be organised. And in a demos 
cracy with a touch of Kilkenny cat po 
this postulates broad secular commit 
among the major parties. The tempo 
been too slow and the peril to 
An ambitious project is overdue, 
down must begin now and the blast-ol 
must follow, if we mean business in Qi 
socialist or even democratic professions. 


(Concluded) 
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PERSONALITIES 


Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 


N the roll-call of freedom fighters, where 

does one place Sheikh Mujibur Rehman? 
Along with Gandhiji and Nehru, though he 
vastly differs from them? One does not for- 
get Nasser and Sukarno. But the Sheikh 
has nothing of the flamboyance of these 
two leaders. The circumstances in which 
Nasser rose to power were different from 
those in which a comparatively unknown 
Bengali politician overnight became a world 
figure. Mujib comes closer to Sukarno with 
his stormy oratory and emotionalism. But 
the Indonesian leader fell from his lofty role 
of a builder of a nation to that of a collector 
of pretty women. Mujibur Rehman may 
sstter be included in the illustrious tribe 
represented by Garibaldi, Masaryk, Pilsud- 
Ski and Paderewski. 


It would be wrong to belittle the 
Sheikh by saying that, but for Indira Gan- 
dhi and India’s defence forces, he would 


not have been able to carve out a nation 
for his people. As a matter of fact India 
had nothing to do with the “carving out” 
operation. The East Bengalis, inspired to 
revolt by Mujib, had already constituted 
themselves into a nation. All that India did 
was to rid it of the oppressor—or rather 
hasten the departure of the oppressor, Dur- 
ing the early weeks of the struggle, Mujib 
had said: “They have all the guns. They 
can kill me... But let them know that they 
cannot kill the spirit of 75 million people.” 
He was right. The guns could not destroy 
the spirit of his people, and a day came 
when the military despot, who had senten- 
ced an entire nation to death, had to hide 
his face in shame with his bloodstained 
hands. 

Mujibur Rehman: has no intellectual 
pretensions. How then has he attained his 
present high stature? Sincerity and courage 


"will disappear in the commen economic | 
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—death-defying cou - 
are his chief qualities. Added 
to these is his utter dedicat! 
to his people. Any seem 
ing inconsistency in his — 
career can be explained in 
the light of these qualities, — 
For example, some critics | 
say: "After all he was also 
a Muslim Leaguer. He had 
~ campaigned for Pakistan? 
True. Mujib thought that his 
people would benefit by opt- 
ing for Pakistan. But when 
he became disillusioned he 
joined H. S. Suhrawardy's 
Awami League. Were he an 
opportunist he could have 
risen to the highest position 
in Pakistan. But his prime 
concern was justice for the 
Rengalis and he would have 
nothing to do with anyone 
who denied this. He even de- 
fied Jinnah when the Qaid-e- | 
Azam declared that Urdu | 
would be the lingua franca of 
Pakistan. That was the be- 
ginning of trouble between 
him and the bosses of West 
Pakistan. He incurred their 
wrath and earned a number 
of terms in gaol. 


= 


. 


When he became con- | 
vinced that East Pakistan was! 
doomed to be perpetually ex- í 
ploited by Islamabad, he 1 
evolved his six-point formula | 
for a loose federal structure: i 
under this the Federal Gov- 4 
ernment was empowered to 
deal with only two subjects, 
defence and foreign affairs, 
and the units would have the 
power of taxation and reve- 
nue collection, It was on this — 
programme that his Awami 
League contested the Decem- 
ber 1970 elections, winning | 
SS them by an overwhelming 

majority. 


The emergence of Bangla Desh has al- 
tered the geopolitical situation in South 
Asia, upsetting the calculations of Nixon .| 
and his coterie of advisers. Bhutto is mak- 
ing overtures to the new nation, but the 
Bengalis are in no mood to forget and for- | 
give. Their leaders have even said that E 
Bangla Desh will never have any ties with | 
Pakistan. With India Mujib has pledged —— 
eternal friendship. In the past he was criti- - 
cal of India over Kashmir and he feared the 
Farakka projeet would have an adverse 
effect on his country. As both nations are 
fuly committed to secularism there 
need no longer be any misunderstanding - RS 
over Kashmir. Differences over Farakka - 


links that are now being created. 


Mujib, who will be 52 next month, has | 
many more years before him to serve hi ; 
Sonar Bangla. Bangla Desh has the natural S 
resources for it to become golden. Such à 3 
transformation is assured under the leader- — | 
ship of Mujib. 
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the post for which Dr Shah was also an ap- 
plicant was better qualified than Dr Shah. 
Moreover, Dr Shah had the privilege (I do 
not know about other candidates) of hav- 
ing one of his teachers at Anand Agriculture 
College as one of the members on the Inter- 
view Panel. Even if there was any unfair 
deal in the case, Dr Shah, instead of com- 
miting suicide, could have tackled the 
problem better. He could have raised the is- 
sue with his higher authorities, failing which 
he could have directly taken up his case with 
the Prime Minister, because we live in a 
country which grants freedom of expression. 


Suicide is by no means a solution to the 
existing problems. Dr Hargovind Khorana 
was denied a job in India. Yet he was opti- 
mistic about his calibre and ultimately won 
the Nobel Prize. 


Citing Dr Shah’s death, some of our 
MPs wanted Dr M. S. Swaminathan, the 
IARI Director, ousted. Dr Swaminathan is 
the architect of the Green Revolution in 
India and a scientist of international repute. 
The unfounded allegations directed against 
him can only serve to stagnate our growth 


' jn the field of agricultural research. 


Vidyanagar VARGHESE KALATHIVILA 

Sir—There are so many cases like Dr 
Shah's—I am one of them. I am from Kerala. 
I was trained as a nurse in Madras State 
and began work in 1943. But, because I 
belonged to another State, I got my promo- 
tion after 20 years! 


In 1956 I asked to be transferred to 
Kerala but was refused. I am a theatre- 


/4 


cm 
li vot xcu 28 SUNDAY, 


trained nurse and wanted to go abroad. I 
tried many times through the Government 
but never succeeded. Then, as an Exchange 
Nurse, I went to the USA at my own ex- 
pense. In the US, I specialised in theatre 
work, service education, administration, 
coronary care, etc. I returned to India after 
two years in 1969. 


In the General Hospital, Madras, my 
pay was fixed at Rs 380 basic, while the 
newly promoted nurses were better paid. 
Most of them had been my students. 


I was posted in Kasturba Gandhi Memo- 
rial Hospital as a Warden to supervise the 
Nurses' Quarters and control the servants— 
something that could be done by an ordinary 
person. When I got the order, I too felt like 
Dr Vinod Shah. I am a Christian. I prayed 
and prayed. In the night I dreamt of Jesus 
Jeaning on the Cross and looking at me. So 
I came to the conclusion that this is my 
Cross and I must bear it. 


Madras A, MATHEWS 


Sir—You have been publishing articles 
on subjects like "The Babus", “Garibi 
Hatao", "Sex Crimes", "Veneral Disea- 
ses", “Housing”, etc. But has any Govern- 
ment official changed a bit after reading 
"The Babus"? Nor have the people started 
an agitation against wealthy Ministers. Do 
you think the case of Dr Vinod Shah's sui- 
cide would be probed to its root simply be- 
cause you have filled two pages you must 
fill with something? 


Mangalore K. SUBRAMANYA SHASTRY 
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VIPs WATCH THE REPUBLIC DAY PARADE IN NEW DELHI, 1968—Soviet Prime Minister 
Kosygin and President Tito of Yugoslavia with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Yugoslavia 
has been one of India’s most consistent friends notwithstanding the stand it took at the UN 


during the 1971 Indo-Pak war. 


by DINESH SINGH 


Under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, India spearheaded the 
anti-colonial movement in Asia and Afriea. Nehru had the vision of 
a special role for India in keeping with our tradition of shanti and 
ahimsa. In the first years of our freedom we succeeded in project- 
ing this romantic image and winning the respect of small and big 
nations. But in the subsequent period we have had to discard our 
illusions about our ability to play the role of peacemaker. The great 
betrayal by China jolted us to a sense of realism. The recent Ame- 
riean policy of coming to an understanding with China, using Pakis- 
tan as a springboard, forced us into the arms of Russia. Have we 
abandoned our policy of non-aliZnment? Will India be able to exert 
moral influence in world politics? Will she retain her recently won 
stature as n power no longer to be trifled with in South Asia? 


tuguese, the French and the British naval- 
commercial-politieal-colonial authority and 
their interest, leading to the emergence of 
the nationalist forces, which established a 
democratic government in the country. This 
is the backdrop against which our external 
policies of the post-Independence period 
have to be seen. 3 


The Second World War came to an end 
in 1945. The old League of Nations system 
of checks and balances in the international 
life of what was then considered the world 
(mainly the states of Europe, East and West, 


mm historians will, - undoubtedly, 
examine the foreign policy of Independ- 
ent India against the backdrop of our past 
external relalions in our era of greatness 
and distress. 

First the ancient period: India has had 
links-with the East and ihe West; followed 
by nearly two thousand years of foreign re- 
lations built up by the great rulers, Chan- 
dragupta Maurya, Asoka, Raja-Raja Chola, 
the Sena and the Pala Kings of Bengal. Then 
followed the Moghuls. And finally the ar- 
rival on Indian soil of the Dutch, the Por- 
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SWINGING IN 
Prime Minister 
Probably best 
his assassinatic 


External Affairs from Febru 
1970. Elected to the Lok 50 ter fot 
Dinesh Singh was Deputy Mints i 
ternal Affairs, 1962-65; Minister ihi, 1986-121 
Special Assistant to Indira Gane an f 
Minister for Commerce, 1967-695 

ter for Industrial Development | 
Trade, 1970-71. 


ATELESI 
A. 


SWINGING IN TUNE. Mrs Jacqueline Kennedy visited India in 
Prime Minister Nehru. She is seen here with Mrs Indira Gandhi. 


probably best during John Kennedy’s Presidentship. They have 
his assassination in 1963. 


1962 at the invitation of 
Indo-US relations were 
deteriorated steadily since 


including the Soviet Union and the Ame- 
ricas) had already been demolished by the 
surging destructive energies of Nazi Ger- 
many and Imperial Japan. The vanquished 
of the Second World War—Germany, Italy 
and Japan—lay in ruins. Their original op- 
ponents, U.K. and France, lay exhausted. 
The U.S.S.R. had suffered the loss of twenty 
million people and the best part of 
its industrial complex. Only the U.S.A. had 
its industries intact, although it had also 
paid a heavy price in men and material. The 
rower and the authority which the unbar- 
ing of the secrets of the atom had placed in 
man's hands was making the U.S.A., and a 
little later the U.S.S.R., giddy with the ab- 


soluteness of the forces of destruction at 
their command. 


There was the attempt by the two Su- 
per Powers to design a new system of power 
and control and of continuous and continu- 
ing international parleying through the U.N. 
On the other hand, the former imperial 
countries, Britain first and later France and 
others, were liquidating their colonial bur- 
dens to adjust themselves to the new situa- 
tion and opportunity. 


Asian Awakening 


India's Independence in 1947 marked the 
beginning of an Asian awakening. Of the 
countries which gained their independence 
in the post-World War If period, India was 
the largest and potentially the most im- 
portant economically, politically, strategi- 
cally and geopolitically. A new wave of 
hope swept through the continent. This was 
best expressed by Jawaharlal Nehru when, 
addressing the Asian Relations Conference 
in New Delhi in March 1947, he said: “Far 
too long have we, of Asia, been petitioners 
in Western Courts and Chanceries. That 
story must now belong to the past. We pro- 
pose to stand on our own feet.... We do 
not intend to be the playthings of others.” 


India waded through blood wastefully 
spilt during the Hindu-Muslim riots in the 
wake of her Independence. This was de- 
spite the fact that the transfer of power 
was effected with comparative ease. Parti- 
tion of the subcontinent into two states 
(India and Pakistan) and the creation of 
three distinct territorial units—West Pakis- 
tan, India and East Pakistan—in itself was 
not a neat surgical operation, It developed 
a number of running sores, as also a gang- 
rene—the Kashmir problem. 


Against this background, it was easy for 
outsiders and third parties to interfere and 
incite one partitioned part against another. 
This they did, and have continued to do, 
right up to the present moment. The arming 
of Pakistan for making it an effective coun- 
ter-balance against India, in strictly military 
terms, began in the early fifties and is con- 
tinued—unbated, unchecked and in an un- 
ashamed manner—by certain major powers 
of the world. In a way, the policy of these 


—Continued 
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PRESIDENT NIXON is seen off at Palam 
Airport by Acting President Mohammad 
Hidayatullah after his brief visit to New 
Delhi in July 1969, Nixon had talks with Mrs 
Gandhi on collective security in Asia. Has 
Mr Nixon a-special dislike for Indira Gan- 
dhi? There was speculation om this question 
in the American Press during the recent 
Indo-Pak war. 
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1s ed from their SEATO and CENTO allies. 
| Thus the building up of Pakistan as a 


| "MAHILA MILAN". Begum Liaquat Ali Khan gave a coffee party 
b Gandhi—when the latter was in Karachi with Jawaharlal, Nehru in 
1 was in Pakistan for talks with Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan. R 
j countries were at their best then. 
H j outside powers could be regarded as pri- ritation, 
| E marily responsible for bringing Bangladesh one of the prime objec 
hb | jnto being. The overbearing attitude of the this part of Asia, 
I5 E West Pakistani rulers or the misdemeanours 
| l of the Pakistani Army would have been im- against our will and 
1 possible but for the pampering they receiv- tioned much of our thi 
| 
i 
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WHO THOUG: 
BACK! Prime Minister Chou En-lai is 
in Janvary 1957. When the People's Republic of Chin 
1949, India was the first to recognise 
23 years to realise the reality of 
original realism and sagacity of Nehru. 


in honour of Mrs Indira 
April 1950. Mr Nehru 
elations between the two 


mischief and even fear, has been 
tives of the policy, in 
of certain major powers of 
today’s world. This is a factor that has, 
earlier plans, condi- 
nking and much of 


our action in external re 
Indo-Pak issues have conditioned the atti- 
tude of many countries towards us. * of the creation of the State of Israel on à 


lever against India, as an instrument of ir- 
INDIA'S PEACE-KEEPING ROLE. At ihe request of the United 


HT THEN THAT HE WOULD STAB NEHRU IN THE ` 

is greeted by Nehru in New Del 
i a emerged in 
her. The Americans 
China, thus paying tribute t 


Take, for example, India’s relati : 
with the Arab countries. There elationshi 
who look at it with its religious overt 
In this country there are people who E 
sure these relations purely in terms of a 
response of the Arab countries torati 
Indo-Pak problems. Actually, India’s è 
licy towards the Arab countries is a Rae 
her Afro-Asian policy of supporting a E 
colonial forces. Another relevant Tacora 
connection with this policy, is the OAA 
ing need to checkmate Pakistan’s attempt, 
discreetly supported by the colonial powers, 
io forge an Islamic grouping. It is obvious 
that such a grouping of vested interests will 
neither be to our advantage nor will it help 
the Arab and the Islamic countries them. 
selves. 

India was not unaware of the fact 
that Pakistan's appeal on the basis of reli- 
gion would find a modicum of acceptance 
in large sections of the Arab people; but 
the way to counter it would, certainly, not 
have been to compound it. There are men 
and women in that area struggling against 
these reactionary forces and our effort all 
along has been to strengthen them and mot 
to weaken them by any of our moves. Per- 
haps we have not yet succeeded fully; or 
maybe the advantages we sought to gain are 
not visible in a limited time-span; but there 
is as yet no evidence to prove that our po- 
licy has been counter-productive. One would 
hope that, in the not too distant future, the 
Arab countries will begin to see more clear- 

* Jy the identity between the philosophy of 
Pakistan and Israel in exploiting religious 
feelings at home and abroad. 
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Nations, India has assisted in restoring peace in 
of the world—Korea, the Congo, Gaza and Cyprus. Abov 
cination is given in the Indian Military Hospital, Leopo 
troops were in the Congo helping to restore order during he 


tanga secession, 1961-64. 
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| P Aviv, the reason partly was that we did 


^t wish to jeopardise the emergence of the 
and anti-colonial forces in West Asia 
rih Africa. Israel, too, has given no 
f being sensitive to ihe aspira- 


Ebe a part o 
B scar no animosity towards Israel. This po- 


j I iiey, unfortunately, has not been fully 


Peace And Honour 

For us the Suez Canal has always been 
Very important, commercially and strategic- 
ily. So has been West Asia as the gateway 
© of India. It also links us both with the Afri- 
Pecan continent and the waters of the Medi- 


P terranean. We have, therefore, had serious 


| interests in this area since our independ- 
Pence. For it is through this route that neo- 


= Solonialism could attempt to come to India. 


India, therefore, supported Egypt in the Suez 
Crisis. When the U.K., France and Israel 
F sed force to try to bend Nasser and his 

country to their way of thinking, the inter- 
national community reacted sharply with 
horror. The U.S.A. wavered between want- 


time held 
£ man on 


XS the chie 


pasis, where religion would be 


d eit became a reality. If we did not - 


BANDUNG SMILES. The Asian African Conference at Bandung in Indonesia was held un- 


der the sponsorship of the Colombo Powers in 1955. All the independent and near indepen- 
dent countries in Asia and Africa were invited—29 in all—comprising two-thirds of the 
world's population. The Conference proclaimed to the world the emergence of the New Asia 
and Africa and their desire to promote goodwill among themselves and the rest of the 
world. Here Jawaharlal Nehru has a word with the Cambodian Premier Norodom Sihanouk. 


ing to help its allies and maintaining its own 
reputation for idealism. India then interpos- 
ed itself in the negotiating breach and suc- 
ceeded in drawing upon itself all the fire 
which otherwise would have been trained 
at the Arabs. The 1956 settlement after the 
Suez Crisis was the result, in a very large 


AR SWARAN SINGH (b. 1907) has 
ARD niter for External Affairs since 
June 1970. Other important portfolios he 
held: Steel, Mines and Fuel (1957-62), Food 
and Agriculture (1963-64), Defence (1966- 
70) and Industry & Supply. He has repre- 
sented India with dignity and sangíroid at 
the United Nations end he assisted Lal Ba- 
hadur Shastri at the Tashkent talks, 


measure, of the role that India played dur- 
ing the crisis. And India was entrusted with 
the role of supervising the peace-keeping 
in the area. 

Today, 16 years after the event, with 
both Nehru and Nasser gone, it is interest- 
ing to muse how effectively some Arabs 
have tried to obliterate the memory of the 
help received by them from India, in their 
hour of crisis and defeat, in wresting peace 
with honour for them. Let it be said for ihe 
record—and I was a witness to it personally 
—that President Nasser never forgot this 
fact. 


But today's crop of Arab leadership, in 
their effort to placate antediluvian Islamic 
sentiments in their respective countries, keep 
making long speeches about their Islamic 
solidarity with Pakistan—a country which 
patently and openly sided with the anti- 
Arab group in 1958. 


Religion And Nationality 

The course of our relations with Pakis- 
tan is well known. We are also aware of 
the intrigues of the colonia] powers to ex- 
ploit our religious differences. The fact that 
we fell a prey to them has been the great- 
est tragedy for the subcontinent and its 
people, The division of India, more or less 
on religious considerations, did not solve 
the problem, It remains for the two coun: 
tries to settle down in a perspective both of 
history and geography. 

Although mach is made of the Kashmir 
issue, surely it was not the cause but only 
a symptom of the problem separating ihe 
fwo countries, The State of Jammu anit 
Kashmir acceded to India legally in the form 
and manner laid down in the British Act 


—Continued 
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of Parliament conceding independence to 
India and Pakistan. The fact that Pakistan 
has been trying to make it a religious issue 
and sent her troops in to Kashmir is to be 
regretted and the international community 
should have seized the earliest opportunity 
to condemn it. 


The establishment of Bangladesh as 4 
secular democracy further proves our point 
that religion and nationality are two diffe- 
rent things and one cannot lay a claim over 
the other. It also establishes that coopera- 
tion between the states of the subcontinent 
is possible, indeed essential, for the building 
up of prosperity and the banishment of po- 
verty in the three countries. 


The Kashmir issue js now played out. 
Pakistan’s pursuit of confrontation with In- 
dia, now more than ten times its size and 
population, is meaningless. Dependence on 
foreign powers can build strong armed 
forces but cannot feed the people or clothe 
them. Intrigue might help a set of rulers in 
Pakistan to exploit their people a little Jong- 
er but it cannot lead to stability or progress. 
The answer for Pakistan lies in cooperation 
with India. 

Subcontinental cooperation between 
Bangladesh, India and Pakistan can usher in 
a new era of hope and prosperity which can, 
in its stride, overcome the differences of to- 
day as they become meaningless. Seven 
hundred million people inhabiting the In- 
dian subcontinent will, together, be a power- 
ful force in favour of peace, stability and 
progress in Asia. Divided, they will be a 
festering sore. The key is in the hands of 
Pakistan today. Can she overcome the com- 
pulsions of her past and help build a future 
together? Or will she continue to suffer in 
hatred and fear and foreign domination? We 
must do our best to help begin the process 


of cooperation. 


Many in India and abroad had blamed 
Nehru, in the post-1962 period, for having 


L 


exaggerated the potentiality of goodwill and 
friendship between India and China. In 1949 
when the People's Republic of China emerg- 
ed from the long travail and turmoil, we 
were amongst the first to recognise her, and 
our efforts to build up a peaceful and cor- 
dial—even warm—relationship with the Chi- 
nese was not merely a result of wishful 
thinking on the part of Jawaharlal Nehru 
but a matter of sound politics. One of the 
major foreign policy differences between the 
U.S.A. and India came from our recognition 
of the reality on the Chinese mainland. That 
the Americans have taken a little over 23 
years to discover that Mao and Chou really 
exist and indeed run the affairs of a real 
and great country is, in a way, a tribute 
paid by Nixon and Kissinger to the original 
realism and sagacity of Nehru. 


Chinese Objectives 

As it turned out, the calculations of 
Nehru and his advisers did not take into ac- 
count fully the imperatives of Chinese ob- 
jectives; and the Chinese leaders hit out at 
us, choosing their time and the issue. But the 
basics of Nehru’s China Policy continue to 
be right even today. Is there any option for 
China and India except to try to settle their 
differences peacefully? Together they can 
be a mighty force against colonialism, neo- 
colonialism and racialism and in favour of 
the interests of the developing countries. 


In her relations with the Super Powers 
India was guided chiefly by her own na- 
tional interests and the wider interests of 
her principles, which, in turn, had a bearing 
on her own national interests. India wel- 
comed the Soviet acceptance of the logic of 
non-alignment. 


In the Soviet Union, there is sym- 
pathy for the economic and social aspira- 
tions of the Indian people and a willingness 
to assist in their achievement. The Soviet 
policy towards India shows awareness of 
the susceptibilities of the Indian people and, 
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within the limits of her own prima 
compulsions, makes allowance for then 


In this regard, the Soviet Unio | 
through conviction or as a result "d elthy | 
ous choice, prefers a course of actlon 88] 
is in support of India’s national Es T 
such as the Kashmir issue, or in SON 
the principles India advocates, such a [| 
anti-colonial struggle, or the fight a, 
apartheid, or the war in Indo-China, or 
support to the liberation movement, 
West Asia, and lately the backing given 
Bangladesh. It is this interaction of the ye 
licies of the two countries that has, E 
the years, brought them together, Th 
friendship between the two countries y. 
also fashioned a deep economic relatio hi 
which has brought them closer together Ü 
js to be hoped that this partnership, basi 
on equality and mutuality of interest, Wy 
continue to grow and flower out in vatis) 
directions. 1 
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freedom, non-alignment and peaceful co- 
existence. She sought peace and cooperation 
for giving meaning and content to independ- 
ence. As the world now moves from a bi- 
polar to a multipolar power structure, per- 
haps some of the fears that had haunted 
the U.S.A. may undergo transformation and 
ihere may be a realisation in the U.S. ad- 
ministration of the futility of supporting the 
policies of the colonial countries, when they 
have, themselves, abandoned them. There is 
already such an awareness in the minds of 
the American people. Maybe we shall be 
able to get support for óur ideas from them. 

India always supported the U.N., espe- 
cially in its defence of the smaller countries. 
The peace-keeping role of the U.N., support- 
ed and strengthened by the idealism and ac- 
tivism of India, was but a recognition of the 
fact that any strife in Asia, whether in the 
West or the East and which the world com- 
munity was attempting to settle, should have 
the assistance of India. This was further ac- 
knowledged when India was appointed 
Chairman of the International Commission 
for Supervision and Control in Indo-China, 
without being invited to the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1954. This was also implicit in the 
role of primacy given to the Indian forces 
in the U.N. Emergency Force in West Asia. 

Apart from Indo-China and West Asia, 
India participated in putting down the trou- 
ples in the Congo. Patrice Lumumba's desire 
to have not only political but also economic 
freedom aroused the wrath of the colonial 
powers and their Congolese friends. Lum- 
umba was really applying India’s policy of 
building up an Afro-Asian consciousness 
of a broader variety. The forces of foreign 
exploitation supported by vested interests 
inside the country, opposing the obviously 
nationalistic African forces, were clearly de- 
fined. And their eventual defeat was ano- 
ther example of the correctness of our 
policy. 


Like-Minded Countries 


Nehru thought about foreign policy in 
terms of concentric circles of peace and 
prosperity. The focus of his thinking was, 
of course, India, the next larger circle being 
Asia and the next one Afro-Asia. Beyond 
that, he saw the next larger circle of like- 
minded countries of Asia, Africa, Latin Ame- 
Tica and Europe. Nehru also saw the con- 
nection between the concepts of peace and 
prosperity. As far back as 1948-49, he came 
up with the idea of the Special U.N. Fund 
for Economic Development (otherwise known 
33 SUNFED), an idea which held the germ 
of what later became the United Nations 
Development Programme. It was also, in a 
Way, the progenitor of the ideas on which 
the uncrap and the unmo were built. 


In 1961, when he addressed the U.N. 
General Assembly and spoke in almost poe- 
tic terms about the concept of international 
Cooperation, Nehru was speaking only part- 
ly as a visionary and principally as a real- 
Ist. The energies in today’s world, which are 
SPent in building the industrial-commercial 
Complex resting on a mammoth defence in- 
dustry, could be used for constructive deve- 
lopmental work, if only humanity could re- 
Structure its concepts of security, power and 
affluence. John F. Kennedy was perhaps 
thinking along these very lines when he said 
ds 1957: "The most powerful single force in 
S © world today is neither Communism nor 
zpitalism, neither the H Bomb nor the 
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PRIME MINISTER INDIRA GANDHI with British Prime Minister Edward Heath in London 


in November 1971. Indo-British relations have greatly improved in recent montl Lowi 
"the tragic developments in Bangladesh. p sii nee 


guided missile—it is man's eternal desire to 
be free and independent.” 


Nehru’s preoccupation with ensuring 
India’s capacity of response in terms of its 
own volition and insistence on international 
cooperation were all facets of the same po- 
licy. It should not be difficult to recognise 
that for a country like India, with its size 
and population, its economic potential and 
its seemingly impossible burden of pro- 
blems, there can be no. solution which is 
either purely national or purely internation- 
al, Hence the attempt by all those who have 
had the responsibility for India’s foreign po- 
licy, including the present Prime Minister, 
not to make an artificial distinction between 
solely national elements and totally interna- 
tional elements in our policy. The two are 
inextricably intermingled. Hence our sup- 
port to the liberation struggle in Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia, which symbolises the 
Asian determination against foreign exploi- 
tation. It must, equally, be our concern às 
it is theirs—those that are fighting neo- 
colonialism in Indo-China. 

What of the future? Man's constant en- 
deavour to build ever larger associations 
has brought about a significant change in 
the concept of national sovereignty. There is 
now greater emphasis on continental ar- 
rangements, The Americans—both of North 
and South—have several organisations for 
cooperation, which are now being further 
strengthened. Europe is organised into two 
integrated communities, of the East and the 
West; and they too are seeking to establish 
closer links between themselves, 

The newly independent countries of 
Africa were quick to establish the Organi- 
sation for African Unity, but in the absence 
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of close economic links, and with the former 
colonial powers still active, this has remain- 
ed a loose body. The effort of the Arab 
countries, too, to evolve a political federa- 
tion has had an arrested growth. 


Asia, the oldest continent, remains with- 
out a continental organisation, political, eco- 
nomic or cultural. Although the historical 
and cultural bonds are stronger, and cer- 
tainly older, in Asia—more than in any other 
continent—the interplay of forces, internal 
and external, has prevented the Asian 
countries from getting together. While the 
combat against foreign domination has to 
be intensified, more needs to be done to 
weld together the Asians. 


New Framework 

A new phase must begin. The Asian 
movement has to be taken to the next logi- 
cal stage of its development. Here emotion 
will give place to economics. What matters 
now is to provide the framework within 
which the countries of Asia can evolve a 
multilateral arrangement which will at 
once strengthen their unity and, at 
the same time, promote their coordinated 
economic and social develapment. This is a 
task which cannot be achieved by a piece- 
meal approach of merely arranging trade 
agreements, joint ventures and loose forms 
of economic ceoperation. It must go deeper 
and wider—it must create a stake in the 
well-being of one another, The effort should 
view the totality of Asia's potential in per- 
spective and devise a set of answers and a 
series of policies and programmes for the 
seventies and the eighties. 
ee SE rfe ere ri 
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by SURJIT MANSINGH 


Twentíy-five years ago India en- 
tered the international arena as 
an independent state. Today In- 
dia seems to be stepping on to 
the stage of major powers. What 
have these 25 years meant in 
terms of a pragmatie foreign 
policy? 


r is a convenient point in time to take 
stock of India’s relations with other states 
over a quarter century—a period in which 
the international picture itself has changed 
considerably. In what respects have our 
goals and tactics altered? What have been 
our major successes and failures in our 
dealings with other countries? 


The creator of Independent India’s for- 
eign policy, Jawaharla] Nehru, held that a 
nation could not be considered independent 
merely because it enjoyed internal self- 
government. It had to act independently in 
foreign relations if it was to be truly free. 


Nehru, like Mahatma Gandhi, believed 
also that India had a mission in the world; 
that our freedom should blaze a trail in the 
new era following the Second World War. 
Thus Nehru initiated an active international 
role for India—one of participating in inter- 
national organisations and conferences; one 
of championing the cause of dependent or 
{formerly dependent peoples. 


India took a lead in calling the world’s 
attention to global needs for economic de- 
velopment and nuclear disarmament; it 
offered to mediate wherever possible to pre- 
vent local conflicts from escalating into a 
world war. 


Nehru's Vision 


Obversely, other countries and interna- 
tional organisations were invited to parti- 
cipate in India's efforts to achieve economic 
self-reliance and cultural rediscovery. 
Nehru, like some of the finest Indians of 
the age, could not conceive of an India cut 
off from most of the world by dependence 
on any one relationship, such as the colo- 
nial one with Britain, or by self-constructed 
walls of chauvinism. 


The first time I met him, in April 1959, 
Nehru spoke most feelingly of the need for 
dynamic interaction between individuals 
and nations, He stressed, at some length, the 
necessity for us, new young representatives 
of India, to be rooted in and proud of our 
own country while remaining open to the 
ideas and people of other countries. 


Nebru visualised India taking its place 
as one of the most important members of 
the international community, with special 
contributions to make in the solution of 
world problems. He probably underestimat- 
ed the difficulties we would meet in solving 
our own external problems; indeed, we In- 
dians still express surprise when other 
states fail to support, or actually oppose, us. 


28] 


MINE A FEW MINUTES SLOW! Mr Nehru wears a not so Bhai-Bhai expression during @ 
chat with Chinese Prime Minister Chou En-lai at the Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, 
May 1955. From the beginning some leaders (among them notably Sardar Patel) had looked 
upon China’s growing power with suspicion. But Mr Nehru was slow in the up take. He was 
influenced by Sardar K. M. Panikkar, who was our envoy in Peking and romanticised Sino- 
Indian friendship. Then, in 1962, our “fairy dream world"—as Nehru called it—collapsed. 


The instruments with which to imple- 
ment an ambitious global policy, however, 
were weak in 1947. Among the Congress 
Party leaders, only Nehru had cultivated a 
general interest in foreign affairs. His ideas 
were similar to those of V. K. Krishna Me- 
non, who soon became his chief lieutenant 
abroad but never enjoyed a strong position 
at home. Among the civil servants inherited 
from British India, few had any experience 
in diplomacy, The newly formed Indian 
Foreign Service was not trained in the dis- 
cipline of international relations or expect- 
ed to think creatively on policy matters. 


Even when I joined the Service in 1959, 
emphasis was placed, in our training pro- 
grammes, on being a “generalist”, on nice- 
ties of etiquette and good personal relations, 
rather than on a systematic study or ana- 
lysis of foreign relations. A year of general 
education at Oxford had formed part of the 
training until the previous year. A Policy 
Planning Unit was not added to the Minis- 
try of External Affairs until the mid-1960s, 
and its contributions to policy-making or 
anticipation of events are still hard to 
measure, 
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The general level of knowledge about 
world affairs in the country as a whole was 
naturally, very low, and individuals who 
did develop some expertise outside the Gov- 
ernment were usually ignored by it. Foreign 
policy sprang from the head of the Prime 
Minister, largely in the form of educative 
speeches in Parliament. 


A penchant for making speeches with z 
generalisations and moral overtones was“ 
carried abroad. Indian spokesmen eloquent- 
ly voiced the conscience of the world. They 
talked about normative principles of inter- 
national conduct—notably the Panchsheel in 
which some real gains were buried under 
the doctrine. 


Proclamations made at international 


conferences, especially of Asian and African 
nations, were for some time made saps oe 
tes for a carefully nurtured communality o 
national interesis. This was all very well aS 
long as the colonial experience precluded ? 
more intimate contact among emerging na- 
iions but it was not enough. Moreover, In- 
dia's laudable reluctance to play the Pa? 
of an arm-twisting Big Power was matched 
by our genuine inability to exert materie 
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pressure on other states. We made a virtue 
of our weakness. We paraded our poverty. 
But we also wanted prestige and influence 
—otherwise known as “power”. 


The Indian effort, therefore, was to 
create psychological pressure; to claim mo- 
ral power. But the hortatory approach to 
other people’s problems, adopted repeated- 
ly, had the cumulative effect of irritating 
them. This irritation was quickly expressed 
when India itself became embroiled in con- 
flicts with Pakistan, Portugal or China. 


The first objective of Indian foreign po- 
licy was to impress the fact of our independ- 
ence on the world. In 1947 the number of 
independent states was a little more than 
a third of what it is today. These states were 
polarised behind the United States and the 
Soviet Union, each having a global ideology 
| of its own, and both differing from that de- 
4:9 veloped by Nehru. 


i India was the largest and the strongest 
! country to emerge from colonial status. Non- 
| alignment as the chief expression of India’s 
foreign policy grew from this conjunction 
of circumstances. When India’s independ- 
ent status was no longer in doubt, when the 
external environment changed, the content 
of our foreign policy should have altered; 
it did, in fact, belatedly change, though we 
cling on to the same nomenclature. 


Non-alignment at first meant little more 
than a refusal to commit ourselves in ad- 
vance to support policies originating in 
Washington, London or Moscow. Delhi was 
to formulate India's policies—in the light 
of what looked right to Delhi. No one was 
to be allowed to accuse India of being a 
"hanger-on" of another state. But our as- 
sertion of independence did not immediate- 
ly get full recognition. 


Western Influence 


India remained a member of the Com- 
monwealth—Nehru and Menon justified this 
to domestic critics as not doing us any harm 
LI but possibly some good. Western influence 
Í was obvious in the style and language of 


d our diplomacy, as well as in our constitu- 
V ee and political institutions, Therefore 

ea India had to oppose demonstrably the 
E West" in order to prove that it was not a 
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Paign was, of course, directed against the 
old imperial powers of Europe. We assisted 
in the process by which Indonesia gained 
Independence in 1949. Dedicated and high- 
quality work by Indians on UN Committees 
facilitated decolonisation in Africa. 


jl in But it also should be remembered that 
nder we gave verbal rather than material sup- 
Port to freedom struggles in other parts of 
the world and were selective in those that 


onal we supported, “Nationalists” were preferred 
jcan f Over “Communists”; and India was marked- 
titu- ly less hostile in its attacks against British 
y of Overseas control than against the Portu- 
I] as Buese, or the French, or against American 
ed a | military alliances extending to our doorstep. 
ee 3 After the war, the *West" meant main- 

P | c e United States. So it was against the 
P that we had to exert ourselves most. 
ne American Governments strongly opposed 
Suis What was called “International Commun- 


“TO HELL WITH AMERICA!” Achmed Sukarno (1901-70), Indonesia’s erratic dictator, was 
at one time among India’s best friends. However, during our confrontation with Pakistan in 


1965, he condemned India, and Indonesian mobs tried to set fire to our Embassy. Our relations 
with Indonesia today are cordial but their preference jor Pakistan is unmistakable. 


ism" at home and abroad. They established 
a system of military alliances around the 
world for security against the Soviet Union 
and China. American leadership tried to 
draw India into its crusade; Nehru’s reac- 
tion was to dig in his heels firmly. And 
Americans have not yet forgiven India for 
that. 


For Indians, especially in the Govern- 
ment, criticism of the US became almost 
synonymous with demonstrating freedom of 
action. At the other pole, serious efforis 
were made to convince the Soviet Union of 
our friendly intentions and genuine inde- 
pendence. Stalin ignored the overtures at 
first, even the presence of Mrs Pandit as 
Ambassador in Moscow; but he began to 
pay attention to India’s mediatory diplo- 
macy during the Korean War, when Ambas- 
sador K. M. Panikkar in Peking was taking 
the first steps on the “Hindi-Chini Bhai- 
Bhai!” road. 


Stalin’s death and the Soviet need for 
friends and trading partners outside the 
small circle of socialist countries raised the 
curtain on Indo-Soviet ties. Relations in cer- 
tain well-defined areas were carefully de- 
veloped from scratch. The Indian Govern- 
ment found it possible to overlook Soviet 
resorts to force in its admiration for social- 
ism or the transformation of Modern Rus- 
sia. The Soviet Government found it possi- 
ble to forgive the “bourgeois” character of 
Congress rule while cultivating the friend- 
ship of the second-largest conglomeration of 
people under one flag in the world. And the 
sincere goodness of Ambassador K. P. S. 
Menon must have made things easier. 


So, almost simultaneously in the 19505, 
both Super Powers were forced to tolerate, 
respect and eventually support non-align- 
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ment as a third pole in global politics. 
Other newly independent states joined India 
under the banner of “non-alignment” and 
what we euphemistically called an "area of 
peace". 


Because Indian policy on many Cold 
War issues could noi be predicted and be- 
cause India remained uncommitted io either 
of the competing ideologies, both the USA 
and ihe USSR tried to attract India's sup- 
port. In doing so they seldom modified po- 
licies involving their own national interests 
but were willing to accept Indian mediation 
or drafting skill in smoothing out potential- 
ly explosive situations, Thus in Indo-China, 
in the Suez Crisis of 1958, the Congo crisis 
of 1960-64, in disarmament negotiations at 
Geneva, in salvaging the finances of the UN, 
India gained prominence. 


Soviet Support 


More important, each power was will- 
ing to back some of India’s tangible goals. 
The Soviet Union backed our efforts to 
achieve economic self-reliance through 
large-scale assistance to public sector indus- 
tries and by opening to us new avenues of 
trade. It spectacularly supported aur case 
on Goa, on Kashmir and, more recently, on 
Bangladesh; it remained neutral in our short 
wars with China in 1962 and with Pakistan 
in 1965. 


The United States became the largest 
single contributor to India’s planned deve- 
lopment towards “take-off” into selí-sus- 
taining economic growth. This at a time 
when Mr Nixon was Vice-President and 
John Foster Dulles and Krishna Menon were 
publicly hurling invectives at each other's 
country. But no US Government has yet 
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SUNSILK is the only shampoo that works like a cosmetic. | 
It contains a special hair conditioner to build beautiful ; ( 
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found it possible to acknowledge India as 
the dominant power in this part of the 
world. With few exceptions—such as the 
Laos settlement of 1962—the Asian policies 
of the two states have clashed. 


There were three sweet-sour years in 
Indo-American relations when President 
Kennedy’s interest in India and admiration 
for Nehru were widely acknowledged and 
India was no longer the most “radical” of the 
Asian and African states, We, in Washing- 
ton, prepared excitedly for Panditji’s visit 
there in November 1961. He and Mrs Gan- 
dhi being received in the floodlit porch of 
the White House by the Kennedys made an 
exquisite picture, even from the other side 
of the street where I was. We were sure that 
the visit would prove much more fruitful 
than Kennedy’s earlier exchanges with Pre- 
sident Ayub Khan. 


[] 
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We were wrong. Pakistan’s Ambassador, 

JP Aziz Ahmed, had been ceaselessly active for 

years, cultivating friends in the Congress, 

the Pentagon and every level of American 
society. 


{ The Indian Embassy was hardly as effi- 
| cient or active as it could have been—though 
| it was an improvement on the past! Then, 
jn December, the Indias Army liberated 
Goa and, since nobody in Washington had 
known anything about it, we indulged ia 
ex post facto explanations. 


The prompt American support to us 
during the Chinese attack of 1962 was sub- 
sequently vitiated by their concern for Pak- 
istan's sensitivities. Kennedy and Nehru died 
six months apart. Things looked up again 
when Prime Minister Indira Gandhi charm- 
sed President Johnson, but soon the record 
W of frustrated expectations and hurt feelings 
! on both sides lengthened. 1971 worsened the 

situation. 


Taken For Granted 


A reverse scenario could probably be 
written for Indo-Soviet relations. An im- 
pression is sometimes created of an unbrok- 
en acceleration of friendship from the 
“Panchsheel” agreement of 1955 to the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship of 1971. But 
there have been sticky passages too when- 
ever Soviet leaders have seemed to take 
India for granted, or shown an interest in 

| strengthening Pakistan, or tried to mend 
| their fences with China. The aftermath of 
Tashkent was not entirely sweet. 


4 _ Besides demonstrating independence of 

ág ction through non-alignment, India's objec- 
f tive in foreign policy was peace and friend- 
ship with all nations. Unfortunately we 

| tried for too long to achieve this through 

| our global posture of non-alignment and 
anti-colonialism, instead of developing sys- 

| tematic policies to suit the requirements of 
friendship with a particular region or state. 


a Enough has been experienced to show 
at we have not yet had either peace or 


tp with Pakistan. The creation of 
: created burd f i - 
logical and materi ens for India, psycho: 


al, which previ Indian 

leaders have not known m lighten. Our 
! non-alignment was pitted against Pakistan's 
alignment with the West, That Pakistan 

| benefited from its American alliance is un- 
Suegtionable—though not perhaps in the 


na 4 “Mg view of history; it also derived advan- 
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FOR ONE BRIEF SHINING MOMENT THERE WAS A CAMELOT. Mr Nehru and his daugh- 


ter visit President and Mrs Kennedy in Washington, 1961. Those were the sweet-sour years 
in Indo-American relations when President Kennedy's interest in India and admiration for 
Nehru were widely acknowledged and India was no longer the most “radical” of Asian and 
African countries. But soon the record of frustrated expectations and hurt feelings lengthen- 


ed; 1971 made things worse. 


tages from behaving as if it were non- 
aligned. 


India offered no sufficiently attractive 
alternatives to wean Pakistan away from 
military confrontation with us to permanent 
peace. A “no-war pact” did not take ade- 
quate account of Pakistan's obsessive fears 
of Indian dominance. And Kashmir has 
hitherto aroused too many domestic emo- 
tions and foreign pressures in both countries 
to allow it to be rationally discussed by the 
two governments. But the case is not lost. 


The last time Pakistan's Government 
changed dramatically in 1958, agreements 
were negotiated over rationalising the bor- 
ders and over dividing the waters of the 
Indus River system. Those were achieve- 
ments, even if they did not prevent subse- 
quent hostilities. Maybe today's leaders on 
the subcontinent can do better. 


Nor were our relations with China serv- 
ed by the global posture of non-alignment 
and the diplomacy of peaceful Asian revi- 
valism into which we tried to draw it. The 
possibility of Chinese hostility on our Hima- 
layan frontiers was anticipated by some 
well-placed Indians in 1950; and Panikkar 
and Nehru may not have been as convinced 
as they sounded that China would not me- 
nace us because we did not threaten them. 
But most of the Indian public was persuad- 
ed that the “Chinese peril” was a figment 
of Western capitalist imagination. 


We did not—we could not—prepare to 
meet danger. 


At the same time, the Indian Govern- 
ment did not willingly relinquish its pre- 
sence in Tibet or give up its claims to ter- 
ritories disputed by China. The Dalai Lama 
and thousands of Tibetan refugees were 
given sanctuary in India. His Holiness was 
housed for some time near the Administra- 
tive Training School in Mussoorie and the 
possibilities of his returning to Lhasa or set- 
ting up an Exile Government in India had 
not been entirely ruled out when we were 
given an audience. 


Our "Fairy Dream World" 


Even after the Sino-Indian border talks 
of 1960, when our legalistically documented ' 
claims confronted Chinese determination to 
stand firm, there was no proper synchroni- 
sation between our diplomacy and our ac- 
tual military strength. (Krishna Menon was 
supposedly coordinating Defence and For- 
eign Affairs in those days.) So, in 1962, our 
“fairy dream world”, as Nehru brokenly 
called it, collapsed. It took nearly ten years 
to recover from that “betrayal” and realise 
that we had been fooling ourselves. 


Among our neighbours in South-East 
and West Asia, non-alignment was an at- 
tractive idea but did not meet the material 
needs of all the states. Only the larger ones, 
or those strategically placed like Afghanis- 
tan, could withstand great power pressures 
to choose sides. India has not yet been in a 
position to offer them alternatives except in 
words. 

—Continued 
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Like it? Now you know how easily you can do, at 
home, all the original hair styles in Shringar, the 
golden book of Indian hair styles. 
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Asian and African countries were ex- 
posed to our idealistic pronouncements, on 
the one hand, and the shoddy behaviour of 
Indians abroad on the other. Reminders of 
Indian cultural greatness contrasted poorly 
with the well-known reluctance of Indian 
officials to serve in “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries. When young diplomats made friends 
with Africans at Commonwealth meetings— 
instead of consorting only with representa- 
tives from the older dominions, even South 
Africa, as many Indians preferred to do— 
we learned from them about the unplea- 
sant experiences of African students in 
India. When Indian society at home and 
abroad despised coloured mlechchas, we 
could hardly expect them to support us all 
the time. They didn’t. And our immediate 
neighbours, Nepal and Ceylon, learned to 
practise their own brand of non-alignment 
in which India figured as a power to be 
feared. Fortunately, Delhi understood that. 


India And West Asia 


Other complications entered into India’s 
relations with West Asian states. Partition 
affected adversely the most obvious bases 
for friendship between Independent India 
and the Muslim states to the west: a conti- 
nuous land-bridge and a common religion. 
Pakistan inherited the advantages of both 
and used them for its own anti-Indian pur- 
poses. Maulana Azad felt this keenly and 
tried to expand ties with the Islamic world. 


In any case, India could not afford to 
be isolated from the Middle East, because 
our lines of communication passed through 
there and because nearly three-quarters of 
our overseas trade went through the Suez 
Canal when it was open. Moreover, the 
Arab members of the United Nations form- 
ed with India the beginnings of the Afro- 
Asian voting group which often swung the 


balance in UN debates on Cold War or co- , 


lonial issues. 


Badly treated in the Security Council 
over Kashmir, India always hoped to fare 
better in the General Assembly if it could 


RHE AUTHOR, SURJIT MANSINGH, has 
Exter 1 €r-Secretary in the Ministry for 
Gu oa Affairs, She has worked in vari- 
s s Indian Embassies abroad as Foreign 
Loic Officer. She is to receive a Ph.D in 
nternational Relations this year from the 


à gf merican Universitu, Washington. 


THE ALLY. Mrs Gandhi with Soviet Communist Party General Secretary Brezhnev in 
Moscow in September 1971. The impression of an unbroken record of friendship from the 
Panchsheel agreement of 1955 to the Treaty of Friendship of 1971 is not an accurate represen- 
tation of Indo-Soviet relations. At times Soviet leaders have seemed to take India jor granted. 
supplied arms to Pakistan or tried to mend their fences with China. : 


not succeed in keeping the issue out of UN 
discussion altogether. Pakistan's appeal to 
the Islamic world had to be countered. New 
Delhi did so by publicising the size of In- 
dia's Muslim population and secular state 
policy (but, whenever possible, Muslim Am- 
bassadors were sent to Muslim countries). 


Simultaneously, New Delhi opposed the 
mixture of religion with politics and deplor- 
ed international ties based on religion alone. 
When the slogans of non-alignment and 
anti-colonialism were added to the recipe, 
little more than a special relationship with 
Egypt was produced. 


But the friendly rapport between Nas- 
ser and Ali Sabri and Nehru and Menon 
did not always percolate to the lower le- 
vels. For example, the Indian Embassy in 
Paris handled the business of the United 
Arab Republic with France for some years 
after 1956. The Egyptian and the Indian 
clerical staff did not get on well and ac- 
cused each other of corruption in the mat- 
ter of performing consular services. That 
problem was sorted out with a modicum of 
effort. But when the UAR broke relations 
with Belgium over the Congo crisis, they 
did not ask India to hold the baby. 


At the non-governmental level, the sto- 
ries of Indians working at professions or 
business in the Middle East are good for à 
whole evening's entertainment, Neverthe- 
less the Indian Government has always 
known that friendship with, or at least 
lack of animosity from, the Arab states was 
desirable for its general policy objectives. 

The Arab states, on their side, have re- 
mained obsessed with Israel and see little 
in India that they cannot get elsewhere. 
India had opposed the partition of Pales- 
tine in 1948 but extended formal recogni- 
tion to Israel in 1950. Israel, for obvious 


reasons, pressed for full diplomatic ties and 
closer relations. New Delhi tarried—and the 
longer it tarried, the more acute became its 
dilemma: How to satisfy logic and that 
section of the Indian public which wanted 
normal relations with a small, energetic, 
semi-European state without sacrificing 
more important stakes in foreign policy. 
Presumably patience, silence and events 
beyond our control will ultimately resolve 
the dilemma one way or the other. 


Changed World Picture 


Over twenty-five years, the world pic- 
ture has changed as much as India’s inter- 
nal condition—perhaps more. The old bi- 
polar power system no longer prevails. Po- 
litically and economically, “middle” powers 
like Canada, Germany and Japan play ira- 
portant international roles. Our relations 
with them have been increasingly fruitful 
in the past and hold promise for the future 
if carefully tended. 


Anti-colonialism has been transmuted 
inte conferences on trade and development. 


Non-alignment paid us ill in Asia and 
Africa but gave India influence with and 
benefits from both the USA and the USSR. 


For the moment we enjoy Soviet support 
and must keep it while reopening a dialo- 
gue with China. 


And, when America's trauma in Viet- 
nam ends, it may again see India in proper 
perspective. 

This is the great game of power poli- 
tics; Our Prime Minisier is probably cap- 
able of playing it with as much skill abroad 
as she does at home. In any case, we are 
now dealt into the game and we cannot 
escape the consequences 
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ATTACK! A Pak MMG nest on the bank of the Sunderbans fires 
upon a BSF tug during the recent war. The ship was responsible jor 
destroying a Pak gunboat and, severely damaging another. It suffer- 
ed 360 bullet holes in the conflict, The BSF water force has 2 tugs 
and. 3 patrol boats. 


The Border Security Force has a strength of 
about 100,000 men. They ensure the safety of our 
4.300-km frontier with Pakistan—in war and 
peace. 


by BIKRAM VOHRA 
Photographs by R. B. BEDI 


HE Border Security Force was pressed into service just after the 

Indo-Pak war on December 1, 1965. Its primary responsibility 

was guarding the J,300-km border with Pakistan—extending from 

Kutch to Kargil in the West, and to Assam, Bengal, Meghalaya and 
Tripura in the East. 

The Force consists of about 100,000 men drawn from the police, 
the army and through direct recruitment. It is administered by the 
Home Ministry. K. Rustomjee is the Director-General. 

The duties of BSF include policing borders and preventing gue- 
rilla- infiltration, smuggling and cattle stealing. 

Before the establishment of BSF, each border state had its own 
Armed Police to guard its frontiers. These limited forces were UP” 
able to cope with the tensions that developed and the continuous 
violations of our frontiers. Finally, the Central Government re- 
commended to the States that a united command be set up. 

The idea was first mooted during a discussion in 1964 between 
L. P. Singh (then Home Secretary) and General J. N. Chaudhuri, 
Chief of Army Staff. They felt that it was essential to have @ 
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TRAINING TIME. BSF recruits undergo intensive physical training. 
The 26-obstacle course at the Academy in Tekanpur, near Gwalior, 
is the most difficult in the country. 
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special force to deal with minor border pro- 
blems and also familiarise the village popu- 
Jation with the armed forces and so win 
their confidence. If a major conflagration 
starled up, this force would withdraw and 


regular troops would move in. 


The suggestion was accepted by the va- 
rious State Governments and a plan was 
chalked out. States affected were Jammu 
and Kashmir, Rajasthan and Punjab in the 
West, and Tripura, Assam and West Bengal 
in the East. On September 2, 1968, President 
Giri gave his assent to the Border Security 
Force Act. 


For the first five years, BSF continued 
to discharge its duties with little notice in 
the press or public. The aititude of the 
Army to the “baby” force was patronising. 
But this time was well spent. 


Once their hand of friendship had been 
accepted (no easy task, since border folk 
don't take easily to strangers), the men of 
the Force began to offer free medical help 
and schooling. Villagers on border areas are 
treated at BSF clinics. In Srinagar two mo- 
bile vans go out to the remotest areas and 
treat up to 200 patients every day. Common 
diseases are dysentery, flu, asthma and the 
whole gamut of child afflictions. BSF trucks 
also provide clean drinking water. Down 
the length of the Western border, one can 
see schools built by BSF labour. The child- 
ren of BSF personnel are given scholarships. 
The uniforms for the men are tailored en- 
tirely by the wives in unit welfare centres. 
Records show that BSF wives working in 
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SUCCOUR FOR CIVILIANS. BSF medical vans in Srina 1 i i 
5 gar provide free treatment for vil- 
lagers from remote areas. As many as 200 patients are treated every a Deed Un Ei 


asthma are the common complaints. 
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THE PRIDE OF THE DESERT. The BSF Camel Unit was responsi- 
ble for patrolling the Rajasthan border as the Indian Army spear- 
headed towards Rahimyar Khan and Naya Chor. Their saddles 
carry 2- and 3-inch mortars and LMGs. 


A PAK HINDU GIRL. In Chachro Village, in Indian-occupied Sind, 


along the Western Front, there are, for the children of BSF mem, 
schools where local pupils from nearby villages are also taught, 


$^ >. 
x -— d E gem a Hindu girl continues to go to school as BSF personnel ensure a 
Y" i tmm. «ons life jor the Hindus left dehindyin the Pak withdrawal AU 
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While keeping vigil on the borders, BSF 
were also creating-a lot of goodwill for 
themselves. But for the 1971 war, few peo- 
ple would have known of the work done by 
BSF. The war saw this young paramilitary 
force committed in the thickest of battle on 
both fronts. 


On paper its role during hostilities was 
limited to holding its own terrain, where 
fighting was less intensive, and joining up 
with the regulars where the going was hot. 

At no time was BSF expected to fight 
an offensive action. 

On the ground, it was a different story. 
The BSF bore the initial brunt of the Pak 
regular army and even succeeded in captur- 
ing chunks of enemy territory in Bangladesh 
and the Western sector. 


In Bangladesh, the travail began after 
the Pak Army crackdown in March 1971 
Refugees thronged BSF outposts and Ben- 
gali youth implored the Border Force for 
training, for arms and for help in organis- 
ing a liberation army. Around this time, 


ON THE ALERT. A BSF patrol in Jammu 
and Kashmir waits for the signal to "attack". 
Although armed with obsolete .303 rifles, 


the men held their ground from Tilel Val- 
ley to Karen during the war. 


the centre earn more than their soldier 


GUNMAKING. The BSF manufactures a good percentage of its own ammunition a 

T t ; nd spa: 
parts. It is expected that their 2-inch and 3-inch mortars will be replaced with more soph 
isticated weapons. 
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STAY FIT. A BSF jawan has to train hard to doa job that can transport him from the sub- 


e TURA of Kashmir to the scorching desert of Rajasthan. Recruited aroun 
aue , the jawan's initial training takes 9 months. In this period, he is acquainted 
er problems and given a briefing on border crimes. i 


* 
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| K. C. PANT, Minister of State for Home 
d spare | Affairs. The BSF is directly under his con- 
e soph- | trol. The Minister felt that the BSF’s role 
during the war justified modern weapons, 
transport and communication facilities and, 
possibly, larger air and naval wings. 


HOME SECRETARY GOVIND NARAIN, 
ICS, said that there were proposals to mo- 
dernise BSF. It was possible that the Force 
might be extended to patrol our borders 
with China. He said anti-tank weapons and 
rocket launchers were likely to be provided. 


cm mee | 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL K. F. RUSTAM- 
JI, Police Chief of BSF. The credit jor 
building up the Force goes entirely to him, 
The next senior officer is I-G Ash- 
wint Kumar, who commands the Punjab 
Frontier of BSF. 


+ BSF intensified their border patrols to pre- 

| vent the Mujahids and Razakars intruding 

+ into Indian territory to cut down fleeing re- 
fugees. 


As the tension mounted, BSF inéreased 
their support to the Mukti Bahini. ‘THe BSF 
water wing comprising two tugs and three 
small petrol boats moved into the riverine 
| areas of the Sunderbans. One of the tugs 
sank an enemy gunboat and damaged ano- 
ther; it had 360 bullet hits itself. 


1 Even before the war, BSF outposts came 
Í in for a lot of shelling. After December 3, 
| 1971, when BSF was expected to fall back, 
jit actually made advances towards Din- 
jajpur and captured Domar, Nilphanari, Ki- 
| shorganj, Rajshahi and Sylhet. In Tripura, 

BSF took part in every infantry offensive 
| to clear the Belonia bulge. 


4 On the Western Front, BSF did itself 
‘proud. In Kashmir, it held the Northern 
Gallies from the Tilel Valley to Karen, un- 
aided, and thwarted repeated enemy efforts 
| to inject infiltrators. In Paonch and Rajauri, 
|BSF held its most important posts against 
| crack Pak troops, as it did in the Chhamb 
‘sector. But the real glory came along the 
| Punjab border from Gurdaspur to Fazilka, 
L where the BSF battalions dug in and repell- 
«i wave after wave of the enemy attack 

acked by very heavy Shelling. At places 
; BSF local commanders even countermanded 
{formation orders to withdraw. 


In Rajasthan, the desert was patrolled 
entirely by BSF, while the army spearhead- 
ged towards Rahimyar Khan and Naya Chor. 
yin Kutch, BSF captured Chhadbet, Nagar 
|" 7 M Earkar and Virawah. At Vigokot a BSF in- 

E. jfantry company (200 men) sent back a 
Te. Whole battalion (800 men) of Pak regulars, 
The famous BSF Camel Unit of Rajasthan, 
pwith a strength of 100 “ships” armed with 
;LMGs, played a very important role in the 


[desert war. In its role as cargo carrier the 
unit was indispensable. 


] | They fought this war with guts, deter- 
ed with Boston and obsolete .303 rifles. BSF 
a 


improvised its own artillery and 15 Post 
Groups Artillery were made operational 
within six weeks. 


In the campaign, BSF had about 600 
killed and wounded, and it has so far won 1 
MVC, 10 Vir Chakras, 51 President’s Police 
medals, 46 Sena medals and 111 Police 
medals. Many other nominations are still 
under consideration. 


The attitude must now finally change. 
For one, the outdated weapons of BSF must 
¿be replaced by modern arms. It is also ex- 
pected that more sophisticated artillery will 
replace the old 2- and 3-inch mortars. 


The recent campaign has shown that 
BSF needs anti-tank weapons, anti-tank 
missiles and rocket launchers. To this end, 


it has its own Space Research unit 


at Tekanpur, near Gwalior. Commendable 
work on fibreglass sheil casings has been 
carried out here. 


The Naval wing, which did a good job 
during the war, must be given faster and 
better armed vessels. It is also proposed that 
BSF expand its Air wing for reconnalsance 
and air photography. Possibly a subsidiary 
Coast Guard organisation may be started. 


Theirs is a tough job. Almost 8026 are 
deployed on the borders. Amenities are 
limited. The men face the cold bleak win- 
ters of the Himalayas at sub-zero tempera- 
tures, risking frostbite, avalanches and pul- 
monary oedima. Their men in Rajasthan 


— Continued 


FIRE! An LMG team moves into action. The BSF range at Tekanpur is the only electronic- 


ally operated one in the country. A hit on the target lights up the control panel. Over 4,500 
officers and men have passed through the Academy. 


-—— ur 


EVA rue sy 


POPE E EE 


TOUCHE. Most Frontiers have their o 


He has at all times to be prepared for hand-to- 


broil in a 124°C temperature, their skin 
rubbed raw by sand and grit. In rain-soak- 
ed Assam and in the Sunderbans, BSF bil- 
lets on the edge of marshes, sharing the 
spot with snakes and leeches. 


The BSF jawan has to be tough. He is 
selected for training at around 18 years. 
He is paid about the same as an army re- 
cruit However, his equipment and clothing 
Jeave a lot to be desired. For example, in 
Rajasthan they are still issued black heavy, 
ammunition boots that sink into the sand. 


The food rations per man are less than 
the Army, unless the BSF unit comes direct- 
ly under the Army Command for operation- 
al reasons. Unlike the army, BSF does not 
provide liquor at cheap prices to its men in 
snow areas. Neither are the jawans eligible 
for leave and travel concessions as they are 
in the army. 


wn training centres under the command 
hand fighting on the borders, 


Duc : ay ; ian = : : : 
A SALUTE FOR BSr. Bangladesh forces welcome the Commandant of the BSF Water Wing. 


The training school for the force is the 
BSF Academy at Tekanpur, which was 
started in 1966. It is spread over 1,600 acres 
of land and trains directly recruited offi- 
cers, non-gazetted officers and jawans. The 
basic courses range from 9 months to a year. 
The advanced courses are shorter. Subjects 
taught include border studies, border pro- 
blems, prevention of transborder crimes and 
International Law. 


Since physical fitness is the primary 
consideration, the Academy has the tough- 
est 26-obstacle course in the country. No 
trainee can pass out till he completes the 
course in a stipulated time. So far over 4,500 
officers and men have passed out of the 
Academy. 


The Academy has the country's only 
electronically operated firing range. Human- 
figure targets concealed in a jungle back- 


The little fleet kept the waterways of the Sunderbans open and is now engaged in control- 


ling smuggling of consumer Pe 


across the borders. 
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of a Lt-Col or equivalent. For the jawan, training never ends, 
so special emphasis is laid on bayonet practice, 


drop appear suddenly and have to be snip- 
ed. A hit lights up a bulb on the control 
panel. 


Inside the Academy is the National Dog 
Training School. The Academy's Central 
Workshop and Stores (CENWOSTO) sup- 
plies the entire force with indigenous small- 
arms ammunition and motor spares. 


Besides the Academy, other training 
centres include the Training Centre and 
School, Hazaribagh (Bihar), and the Central 
School of Weapons and Tactics, Indore. Each 
State has its own training centre. 


Badges Of Courage 


.On the Punjab border, in the 
Battle of Burj, Head Constable Ajit 
Singh, single-handed, dashed forward, 
snatched an enemy LMG and killed 
its crew. He was awarded the Vir 
Chakra. 


Under the command of Asst Com- 
mandant R. K. Wadhwa, a BSF-Com- 
pany recaptured the post of Raja Moh- 


tam in the Punjab by beating back an 
entrenched enemy company ^ 
supported by mines and artillery fire 
BSF seized a big haul of weapons on 
ammunitions. Asst Commandan 


heavily 


t Wa- 


dhwa lost his life in the battle and 
was awarded the MVC (Posthumous): 
In the Amritsar Sector, 0n y 
Ranian Border Outpost, the enemy i 
to encounter one BSF Company ont l- 
road to Amritsar. It began heavy hea 
ling on the outpost. The Pak front ie 
tack was repulsed twice. On its ey 
try the enemy attacked with focis 
and MMGs. When they were 15 vom 
from the post, Head Constable Mon 
der Singh, who was mortally 
jumped out of his trench an 
the enemy, killing several o. 
He has been awarded the Vir 
(Posthumous). 
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It Happened To Them 


S. I. Negi cleared 400 enemy mines 
during the war without the help of a 
mine detector. 


On December 3, Pak troops were 
trying to block the Nandi-Poonch 
Road. NK|Driver Manjit Singh volun- 
teered to take operationally immediate 
mail by road. Pak shelling and MMG 
fire was concentrated on the spiralling 
road. A vehicle was a sitting duck. 
Manjit Singh did the drive through 
the gauntlet of fire in darkness—with- 
out getting a single hit! 


Assistant Commandant Vishram 
Singh found out that a Pakistan unit 
was having a volleyball competition 
every day in the Khulna Sector. He 
chose the semifinals for his attack. 
Having mobilised 80 bicycles to carry 
his equipment, he concealed his men 
in a nearby forest. As the game be- 
gan, surrounded by Pak Army specta- 
tors, a fusillade of lead burst out from 
the trees, The match had to be aban- 
doned, since on the court lay 17 dead 
and 20 injured Pak soldiers. 


Constable Hawa Singh, of 41 BSF 
Battalion, was on digging detail in 
J & K and plotting how he coula get 
away from the picks and snovels. Sud- 
denly the hii ahead of him came alive 
with figures. Hawa Singh promptly 
alerted Company HQ. In moments 
the BSF had the enemy sneak attack 
turning back. The BSF chased them 
off with gunfire and invective. Hawa 
Singh was ecstatic—until he reached 
the lines occupied by the enemy. All 
they had left behind in the retreat 
were picks and shovels! 


BSF are well known for their hockey 
and football prowess. The nucleus of India’s 
hockey team is drawn from BSF. 


The upper echelons of the service are 
filled by senior police and army officers 
taken on deputation and by retired army of- 
ficers permitted a two-year comeback in 
BSF. Although the powers-that-be insist 
BSF is a police force, the customs, traditions, 
unit administration and formation break- 
downs are purely army-oriented. Pays, how- 


ever, are on police scales and about 10-20% 
less than the army. 


: The force is divided 8c7ording to Fron- 
tiers. Each Frontize ig commanded by a 
Police Inspect 


eee vt-General or an Army Major- 
entrat Each formation in the Frontier is 
commanded by a DIG or a Brigadier. The 
battalions (of about 800 men) in each dis- 
trict aré commanded by an officer of 
Lt-Col” ranking. The police officers are 
ree “Mr”, while the army personne! are 
addresseq by their ranks, 


PX BSF is not comparable to the 
or army, the first flush of dedication 

n sincerity makes for an impressive orga- 
nisation. Victory in the war has added an 
extra confidence. The timid uncertainty of 


: gre Past is over. BSF has come into its own. 


VICTORS AGAIN! BSF won the 1971-72 Durand Football Tournament. They are also hold- 


ers of the Nawab of Hyderabad Trophy. Indian Hockey, of course, leans heavily on BSF. 


IN A PAKISTANI TEMPLE. In Chachro, Hindus attend a prayer meeting. Pakistani troops 


had not harmed Hindu shrines in this area, BSF 
all villages under Indian control. 


personne! are now helping te administer 
* 
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WHY GO GREY? 


TURN YOUR HAIR TO ITS 
NATURAL SHADE 


ACCEPT THIS “UNIQUE” OFFER 
“PAY ONLY IF CONVINCED” 
MANY USERS CANT BE WRONG 


Men and women, don’t let grey hair 
worry you a day longer and add years to 
your looks! Jt necd not happen. 


After long and patient research, Popular 
Drug & Cosmetics Mfg. Coy. Private 
Limited Bombay, have marketed ENSO- 
LA CONC. Hair Darkener, which defeats 
greying hair with all its SOCIAL & 
BUSINESS handicaps. 

ENSOLA CONC, is non-greasy and plea- 
sandy perfumed. ESOLA CONC, 
TURNS GREY HAIR TO ITS NA- 
TURAL SHADE. Results will be 
evident in a matter of days. You NEED 
NEVER GO GREY AGAIN. When 
your hair has retumed to its natural 
shade, all you need is to use ENSOLA 
CONC, occasionally and the shade 
will be retained. Just think what a dif- 
ference this will mean to KNOW that 
you can retain the youthful Jook and 
have no fear of your appearance in the 
years ahead. 


The need today is to LOOK YOUNGER 
and FEEL YOUNGER than your years 
and that is why ENSOLA CONC, is re- 


that grateful letters of thanks pour in by 
every post from all parts of India? START 
TODAY TO TAKE YEARS OFF YOUR 
LOOKS. THE SOONER YOU START 


IHE SOONER YOU'LL BENEFIT. 


Under a unique scheme of “Pay only 
if convinced," YOU HAVE NOTHING 
TO LOSE EXCEPT YOUR GREY 
HAIR. Please send your order to M/S. 
BELIRAM CHIMANLAL & CO, 
(below Fly Over), 308 PRINCESS 
STREET, BOMBAY-2, who will send 
you by V.P.P. one box of full size 
Ensola Conc, plus FREE SAMPLE 
BOTTLES which will last for a week. First 
use the free sample bottle, and when you 
are completely and happily satisfied, then 
only open the box pf Ensola Conc, and 
start using the same. In case you are not 
completely satisfied after using the sam- 
ple bottles, you may please return the 
box of full size Ensola Conc. UNOPEN- 
ED to them. Ensola Conc, can also be 
had at the counter of Beliram Chimanlal 
&. Co. at Rs. 9/-. All orders will be 
executed by V.P.P. to any part of India, 
The cost will be Rs. 13/- (Rs. 9/- for 
Ensola Conc, plus (Rs. 4/- for packag- 


| Only 


garded as an “absolute blessing" by users 
in ail walks of life. Is it any wonder ing, postage) etc. 


Kindly note Sample is supplied ONLY with full size bottle. 


REDEUNT e 
LOCAL STOCKISTS: If you are one of those who are already convinced about the 
efficacy of ENSOLA CONC, you can buy the same from the following local Stockists 
at Rs. 9/- plus local taxes. ALLAHABAD: BALSONS: Corner, Near Kamala Nehru 
Hospital, Allababad-2, and Mstatma Gandhi Marg, Civil Line, Allahabad-l. AGRA: 
Cash Chemists, Fountain. AHMEDABAD: Patel Bros, (Dawawala), Near Model 
Talkies Gandhi Road. AMBALA CANTT: Jagat Singh & Sons, H. Dharishah Di Hatti. 
Sadar Bazar. ALLEPPEY (Kerala): M. J. TRADING CORPORATION. AMRITSAR: 
Dr. Sukh Dev & Sons, Hall Bazar. ANAND: Saurashtra Medical Stores, Nehru Road. 
BARODA: A. Roy & Company, Raopura. BANGALORE: The Popular Stores (Regd.) 
Malleswaram, Bangalore-3. BAGALKOT (Mysore): Bagalkot Division Central Co- 
operative Wholesale Stores Ltd, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bagalkot. BELLARY: 
Sri Manjunath Stores, Brahmin Street. BELGAUM: BELGAUMKAR Bros., Tilak- 
wadi. CALCUTTA-7: Disulbutors — M/s. Phani Kanika Distributors, 1, Vivekananda 
Road. CALICUT: T. Hoosain Satib, Huzur Road, CANNANORE: The National 
Store. CHANDIGARH: Gainda Mull Hem Raj Sector 17, Jagat Singh & Sons, Sector- 
17. COIMBATORE: Nanjappa & Co., Avanashi Road, DELHI: (1) Paul Bros., Gandhi 
Market, Sadar Bazar, (2) H. C. Sen & Co., Chemists, Fountain; (3) Radicura & Co., 
Fatchpuri, Chandni Chawk, New Delhi; (1) Empire Stores, Connaught Place; (2) Public 
Medical Stores, Bank St, Karol Bagh. DEHRADUN: Novelty, 37 New Market. 
DHANABAD:—Shree Laxami Bhandar, ERNAKULAM: Hassani Stores, Broadway. 
FEROZEPORE: Kaka Stores, Main Bazar. GWALIOR: Govt. Servants Co-op. Stores 
Ltd, Kempo Road Lashkar. GODHRA: The Bharat Swadeshi Stores, M. G. Road; 
HARDA (M.P): Lal Medical Stores; HYDERABAD: Kathiawar Stores, Abid Road. 
INDORE CITY: Cash Chemists, Maharani Road, JAMNAGAR: Adarsh Medical Stores 
Ranjit Rd.; JAMSHEDPUR: D. M. Meghani, 21, Main Road; JULLUNDER-CITY: 
Nemchand Chamanlal, Atari Bazar. KANPUR: Sadhuram Naraindas & Co., 47/7, Mani- 
ram Bagia. KAKINADA: Sri Ramdas Medical Hall, Main Road, New Mosque. 
KARIMNAGAR (AP): Srinivas General Stores. KOLHAPUR: Ranjit Stores, Shivaji 
Road. KATIHAR: {Purnen) Cheap Medical Hall, Chemists and Druggists. LUDHI- 
ANA: Lahore Shop, Basti Bazar. LUCKNOW: Button House, 46, Halwaria Market. 
MADRAS (Distributors for Tamil Nadu): The Seamars Chemical Corp. (Pvt) Ltd., 
- 281, Lloyds Road, Madras 6. MADURAI: R. G. Stores, 34, East Chitrai Street; 
New Stores, East Chitrai Street. MANGALORE: Fancy Mart, Opp. Canara 
Jewellers; G. H. S. Road. MYSORE; Sreenivas Stores. PATNA: D. Lall 
and Sons, Fraser Road. PATIALA: Lal General Stores, Arya Samaj 
Chawk. PATHANKOT: Puri Medical Store, Main Bazar. PURNEA: J. N, Bhattacharji 
& Sons. PALANPUR: Shyam Sunder Stores, Station Road. POONA CITY: N. Maha- 
deo & Co., Chemist. PALGHAT: (Kerala) “Prakash” Ladies Fancy Stores, G. B. 
Road, RATNAGIRI: J. M. Redij, C/o Janta Granth Bhandar ‘Gokhale Naka. 
RAJKOT: Rajkot Medical Stores, Sir Lakhajiraj Road. SECUNDERABAD: Kathiawar 
Stores, M. G. Road. SIMLA: Dr. Hajara Singh & Sons, The Mall, SAMBALPUR: 
Pahwa General Stores, Gole Bazar, Sambalpur. SHIMOGA: Jwarari Company, Chem- 
bts & Druggists. SAHARANPUR: Kakar General Stores, Nehru Market. TRICHUR: 
A. D. Kuriappan & Sons, High Road. TRIVANDRUM: Bhaskar Stores. 


All orders by post will be excoxed only by: M/S. BELIRAM CHIMANLAL & CO., 
(Dept. 1/W) 308, Princess Street, Post Box No. 2190, Bombay-2. 
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unes rte 


A doctor will tell you your body is constant! 
vitamins, minerals and other essentials. This 
makes you tired and listless, nervous and irritable. You be 
complain about lack of appetite, poor digestion. 


Fight 'hidden hunger' with Waterbury's 
Vitamin Tonic. It has the most complete 
formula: 12 vital ingredients, including 


vitamins for growth and energy, 


iron to build blood, stimulants for 
appetite and phosphates to tone up 


the nervous system. 


Think about it: you or someone- 
in your family needs Waterbury's 


Vitamin Tonic today. 


Available in two sizes: 
250 ml and 470 mi. 


A quality Warner-Lambert product 


"Hidden Hunger' for 
Vitamins and Minerals 
makes you tired, irritable = 

Writable = 


yy Waterbury's | A 
Vitamin Tonic hasi 
vital ingredients to satis 
that "hidden hunger' | 
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NOT LOOKING BACK IN 
ANGER. 


SWEET VISION OF SONAR 
BANGLA. 


Speaking at an almost hour-long press conference, Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rehman told about 200 local and foreign journalists that his 
Government's most urgent task was to reconstruct his country's 
economy. He firmly ruled out the possibility of a combined Ben- 
gal and of provincial divisions. He stressed that the economy 
would be organised on socialistic lines. He warned that if the 
world bodies did not respond to his appeal for an Inquiry Com- 
mittee into Pakistani atrocities, his Government would take up 


the job and see that justice was done. Answering a question, he 


said that the Indian Army was an Allied Army, not an Occupa- 
tion Army and it would withdraw when he felt its presence was 
no longer necessary. He pledged that he would bring back the 


4,00,000 Bengalis now in Pakistan by all possible means. 


WILL I? WON'T I? The ding-dong battle for the ballot continues and party members politick to get 
y congregate at the AICC office in New Delhi on the eve of the Central Congress 
ittee meeting. Power continues to shift and with it the old alignments. The earlier rule 
ckets to members who have completed three terms is not being strictly followed. 
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“WE WILL PUNISH THOSE "WELL BE ETERNAL 
WHO HAVE COMMITTED GE- FRIENDS—INDIA AND BANG- 
NOCIDE.” LA DESH. 


WE ALL BELONG TO ONE SINGLE TRIBE. Mrs Gandhi receives à 
traditional welcome on her arrival at Agartala to inaugurate the new 
State of Tripura. With the reorganisation of the North-East area, Megha- 
laya has become a full-fledged State and so has Manipur; Arunachal 
Pradesh (consisting of the rugged NEFA region) and Mizoram (former 
Mizo Hills district of Assam) have been formed as Union Territories. 
B. K. Nehru is Governor of all five areas. 


A DELICACY FOR JUMBO? 
This is the most swinging act at 
Manchester's Belle Vue circus. 
Brenda and her husband Julius 
are bringing up sir of Britain's 
ponniest babies—«all economy- 
sie elephants. 
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KLA SYN. CLOCK MOVEMENT 
TIMERS & TME SWITCHES 


Sir—“You'’: 
excerpts taker 
A. G. Nooran 
(January 9) « 
“From The W 
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Calcutta 
The Beam lr 


HAND TACHOMETERS 
FOR RPM MÉASURMENTS 


KRISHNA INSTRUMENTS | 
& APPLIANGES CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THERMOMETERS, TIMERS & COUHTERS, | 
230, ARUN CHAMBERS, TARDEO ROAD, | X 
BOMBAY-34. PHONE: 372213. LAKE 
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STRENGTH 
ANY WEAKLING, SKINNY OR FLABBY, 
USING THE TWISTER CAN MUSCLE UP 


arma wili explode with power, your chest will 
"pulsate with viaour, your shoulders and back 
Will surge with NEW INNER BRUTE ST- 

- RENGTH, If this does not happen to you. your 
trial costs you nothing ! 


‘he GIANT TWISTER builds strong muscles in 
minutes a day. it's a whole new concept in 
building brutally strong muscles with match- 


{sometrics is tne modem miracle of body 
building—takes only minutes a day of plea- 
sant, easy to do exercises that will not tire 
you. Now there is no need to perform long 
hours of boring exercises with weights, bar- 
bells or other methods. lsometrics is the 
amazing discovery of West German scien- 
tists who found a new ihrilling way to build 
powerlul brawny muscles in minutes a day ? 
Each exercise [s done oniy for a few seconds 
in a static position. 


ISOMETRIC - ISOTONIC 
The Amazing Isometric - Isotonic principles 
behind the TWISTER are being endorsed and 
used by world champions, athletss, scien- 
tists and strong men. 


$ ^ 

: YTEDFDEPHS hom. Available in 1 Kg. Polypack and 
3 only Rs 132 RES without obligation 4 aN 1 2, 4 and 16.5 Kg. tins. 
,MOHEY BACK GUARANTEE — ORDER NOW lema AES 


F YES oS. jam teady for the exciting new way io | 

"E develop Brute Strength in just minutes à day. Rush me the GIANT 

Ë TWISTER and completa course Showing how i can become 3 

8 brutally strong HE MAN. itin 7 days | do not find my arms and 
chest pulsating wih mner Brute Strength, f yall sotuin 

oy gversihang within another 3 days for full, prompt, telund, 


| 
A AND BECOME A SUPER CHARGED GUY | 
1 Pu WITH MATCHLESS POWER AND I-N-N-E-R 
Ee B E^ B-R-U-T-E STRENGTH THAT STAYS AND UM B. : í 
i voun very rimsr minute "STS! ETT Quo [| BR uw 
“goth tha Unique and tough exerciser, your CHAMPIONS WORLD-WIDE TI 


WITH VITAMINS A & D 


| fess inner strength. in a lew days from today 
this unique exerciser wili add handsome. 
nipping, Drutaliy strong muscles to your arms. 
crest, snouiders and back! The TWISTER is strong 
and durable - just like you will be within a few 
days from now. liis made of chromed spring 
gree! of superb quality and has fight weight 
steel handles, emaculstely finished. 


Tasty healthy goodies! Appetites 
increase. Second helpings are 
definite! All because of 

cooking with Sohna Vanaspati. 


Made from Vegetable Oils only. 


MARKFED 


(in participation with Punjab Government) 
Prime mover in Punjab's Progress 


Send a by V. P. P. Vil pay postman Rs. 1321. O Cheque.. 
6, fot fis. 132/- enclosed, O M. O. for Ris. 132- sert 


SALES PRODUCTS Mst Cony Kole Person fusus oed 
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MARKFED VANASPATI & ALLIED INDU 
Khanna (Punjab) 


STRIES 


i. 74 


Beyond doubt, the Indian Press has fail- 


"ed miserably in giving either any action 


photographs or eye-witness account of the 


war. 

The photographs were mostly of soldiers 
at rest—atter the actual fighting—and, there- 
fore, very disappointing. The Hindustan 
Times, The Times of India and The Indian 
Express, etc, came out with articles like 


can slaves to South America. So why single 
out the British? - 


At least the whites realised in course of 
time that the slave trade was both cruel and 
immoral. But in our country millions of hu- 
man beings are called "untouchables" and 
continue to be burnt alive and subjected to 
the worst type of indignities in this second 
half of the 20th century. How easily do we 
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excerpts taken from foreign newspapers, 
A. G. Noorani's “The Vote Against Us" 
(January 9) all made compelling reading. 


the Catholic Church get mixed up in pure- 
ly mundane affairs? It is heart-rending to 
read in Australian papers of thousands of 


“Haven't The Pakistanis Killed 
Allah?” 5S XO 


E : a z Dr Vikram Sarabhai 16 ns 
“F The Wetern Front” was also good Indian children dying of starvation, We see . i 
Neste inadvertent jingoistic undertones. photographs of emaciated men and wo- How Secular Is Secular India?—2 20 3 

SUMIT GANGULY men. It is all very well for the priests to Nanak Singh a 21 ! 
NEES say that babies are a blessing from God. The Bourbons Of Bhopal ........ 51 A 


The Beam In ‘One's Eye 


Sir—Mr Vasudevan’s letter about the 
Black Hole (January 2) has an anti-British 
bias. The slaves may have been transported 
in British ships but the slave traders were 
predominantly their American cousins. The 


The population explosion is no blessing. It 
can be disastrous. 


Incidentally, Jesus established no 
Church. He simply formed a Brotherhood 
and asked his disciples to spread his teach- 
ings. 
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Cover: Mujib and a ravaged Bangla 
Desh: Cover design by J. S. Joglekar of 


our Art Department. Photographs by 


Portuguese and the Spaniards also took Afri- R. B. Bedi. 


Brisbane (Australia) 


NOREEN JAMES 


NEXT WEEK 


GROW FOOD, GROW RICH—IT'S TAX- 
FREE: Benedict Costa exposes the vici- 
ous system by which a few “gentlemen À 
farmers” have accumulated vast acres Y ini 
of land while 65- million kisan 3 
families starve. Fully illustrated. Also: 
Special features on ihe FAO; Agricul- 
ture As A Business; and Green Revolu- 
tion vs Population Explosion, 


Newfields. 


MUJIB RETURNS: A piciorial feature on 
5 the Bangabandhu’s triumphant entry 
L X N { into Dacca. Plus all the beauty of Sonar 
: A. : E ; à Bangla captured in colour by Rahul 
Singh. 4 


PABLO NERUDA: Ali Sardar Jafri, a per- 
sonal friend, writes on the work of 
Chile’s “Poet of the Revolution” and 
last year’s Nobel Prize winner. With 
rare photographs. 


< d 
SUICIDE: What drives people over the 
brink? Pushpa Sundar analyses the pro- 
. blem. Sketches by Milon. 


DUST AND SMOKE AND STARS: Story 
by Ashim Ray. 
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by KH USHWANT SINGH 


“My heart sanz to be home again and among my 
People. Rut them E was brought face to face with 
the greatest man-made disaster in histery. I conld 
never imagine the magnitude of the catastrephe .. 


“Ther heve killed mere than three million of mv 
peopie. They have raped eur mothers and ou 
sinters mnn have bniehered our children anat 
than 30 per cem ef all the beuses have ho NE 
ireyed. Bangin Bes kas been flattened. There ; 
danger of famine. We need help... : 


is 


“Hu: P deli vou Bangis Besh is here £o Stay. It 
will survive these triais. Bf will prosper..." : 


yore 
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: "whether their genitals are on view or whose 

t den wall they are soiling, or wear see- 

through dhotis which one is to pretend one 

; 7 cannot see fhrough, or scratch themselves 
- jndecently anywhere they happen to be. 


As for rape, it 1s probably a good idea 
to liberalise the penalties since, after all, wo- 
men are not really “hurt” merely by rape. 
It is the husband or father who is hurt— 
whose “property” loses “value” from being 
damaged. Once the pressure for virgins or 
privately reserved women loses its value, 
there is no more “rape” involved for a wo- 
man than for a man (rape as a violent act 
would lose much of its appeal to the rapist 
if there were no kicks at society to be got 
from the act). 

The Bangalore authority on Church af- 
fairs (and hence everything else) offers no 
evidence for his contention that women are 
physiologically “inequal” (that is, inferior). 
The only difference reliably observed is the 
usual sexual one: Women can have babies 
- and men can't. Until there is incontrovertible 
evidence (not opinion or wishful thinking) 
to the contrary—when men and women can 
be brought up and trained in a genuinely 
equal environment, encouraged to have 
equal attitudes, have equal freedoms, jobs, 

opportunities and rights—only then, perhaps, 

‘we can discover just what the physiological 
differences amount to. Until then, it sounds 
like just so much womb envy. 

As for adultery and the “inequal” Sec- 
tion 497. women for once, it seems, get a fair 
shake. That is to say, since they are never 
considered to have any acknowledged wish- 


dy 7 il 
es, opinions or intelligence of their own, 
why should they suddenly be expected to be 
capable of taking the blame for something 
they aren't assumed to be either capable of 
or to have opinions about? 

I withhold my name fo avoid harass- 
ment. 


UP. A WESTERN WOMAN 


Sir—D. S. Chopra, in his letter on Wo- 
men’s Lib, expresses his indignation over the 
“double standard of morality”. He quotes 
Section 497 of the Indian Penal Code on 
adultery to drive home his point. It is true 
that, in a case of adultery, the woman in 
question is pretermitted by the Jaw and this 
is done because the wife is supposed to be 
the husband’s property and to seduce her is 
an offence against property. The usual re- 
course for the husband is to bring an action 
for damages against the paramour. 


Tirunelveli MOHAN K. KARAYALAR 


U. N. Dhebar 

Sir—Many must have been surprised to 
find a photograph of U. N. Dhebar amongst 
the “Eminent Banias” of Gujarat (Decem- 
ber 5). For U. N. Dhebar belongs not to the 
Bania but to the Nagar community of Guja- 
rat. The Nagars usually preferred to serve 
as diwans and advisers to Indian princes. 
To name some of them: Narsinh Mehta, 
Amarji (Diwan of Junagadh), Sir Prabha- 
shanker Pattani of Bhavnagar, Justice Dive- 
tia, J. J. Anjaria, G. L. Mehta, N. M. Buch 
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Pise vh od da e em 


WEEK 
` World Cricket Special 
What has Australia got that the ‘Rest of the 
World’? hasn’t? Only the shock pace of 
Dennis Lillee or something more? This « 
Special by Raju Bharatan tells you i 
all about “The New ‘World’ of Cricket" — | 
—with vital statistics by Anandji Dossa 
and B. B. Mama. Exciting action pictures 
in colour from England of World XI stars 
Gary Sobers Graeme Pollock, Clive 
Lloyd, Farokh Engineer, Sunil Gavaskar 
and Bishen Singh Bedi. Also in colour: 
John Snow, Alan Knott, Eddie Barlow 
and Mike Procter. The ‘World’ at a 
glance! : 
FROM THE FRONT: ‘Operation Dacea’ and 
After, Exclusive report and photographs. 


YOUR MISFORTUNE FROM THE STARS: 
Bachi J. Karkaria goes erystal-gazing to 
tell you the truth about yourself, Fur- 
ther enlivened by Mario's cartoons. : 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR: A pictorial flash- 
back on the headline hitters of 1971, 5 

BANKEY BAHADUR: Chapters from the 
Sahitya Akademi Award-winning Urdu 
novel by Hayatallah Ansari. 
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ed to being ruled over by military men. 
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Yahya Khan took over from Ayub almost 
as a deputy takes over the affairs of a com- 
mercial firm when the boss is retired. Poli- 
ticians were not even in the running for the 
Presidentship because political parties were 
discredited and the people had never been 
given the chance to air their views. It was 
Pakistan's misfortune that in the most criti- 
cal perlod of its short history, a second-rate 
soldier became, as it soon transpired, its 
third-rate President. 


Changing from a military uniform to 

- civilian clothes does not change the char- 
acter of a person. The five-star General 
forced by circumstances to guide the desti- 
nles of the nation remained what he always 
was: bluff, foul-mouthed, temperamental 
‘and utterly confused in his thinking. He 
never had a political ideology nor a politi- 
cal goal save one: viz. to hold tight to the 
power that fate had dropped in his lap. 
Rather than turn events to the nation's ad- 
vantage, Yahya let events and situations 
overtake him. All he could do was to pre- 
scribe palliatives listed in his very small 
pocketbook of prescriptions. When the peo- 
ple clamoured for an election, he gave them 
elections. He did not foresee the results that 
would ensue. And when the results proved 
to be unpalatable, he refused to face them 
squarely like a man. Instead, he behaved 
like a petulant child unwilling to drink 
medicine given to him. He prevaricated on 
one pretext or another to swallow the results. 
A similar confusion of thought and action 
marked his attitude towards India. One day 
he would talk of war against India and of 


DEEP INTO THE HEART OF BANGLA DESH. Mukti Bahini com- 
ees and our troops encircled Dacca. Our Air Force silenced the 
ishful broadcasts of its radio station. In the first eight days of fight~ 


the many friends that would help him wage 
it. The next day he would wave an olive 
branch and read homilies on good nelgh- 
bourliness. Then all of a sudden he decided 
he had had enough of peaceful overtures and 
unleashed his air force and army on what he 
himself had described as military suicide. 


Yahya vs Bhutto 


Zulfigar Ali Bhutto who is the most 
potent single political factor in West Pakistan 
today is moulded of very different clay from 
the President he reluctantly serves. Bhutto 
was born rich, is well educated, has a gloss 
of gentlemanly spit and polish. He is pre- 
sentable, urbane, sophisticated, well read, 
able, ambitious. He writes as well as he 
speaks. All these qualities put together make 
him a formidable contender for the throne. 
Bhutto is clear-headed and has more than 
once spelled out his vision of Pakistan's role 
and of the shape he will give to things to 
come. 


On three points he is very specific. He 
must be be at-the helm of affairs in his coun- 
try. Pakistan must be closely allied with 
Communist China as well as with the Isla- 
mic nations, particularly the relatively ad- 
vanced ones like Iran and Turkey. And Pak- 
istan must dominate India even if it means 
waging unceasIng war against it for a thou- 
sand years. 


Yahya Khan and Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto 
have between them set the pace of events 
that have enveloped the whole subcontinent 
in the flames of war, It is not necessary to 


Pas 


—Balkrishan— 


ir kistan had lost 130 tanks to India’s 60. India hes made it clear 
that eer agree to a ceasefire without the agreement of the 
Government of Bangla Desh. 


go beyond the last year to see how the par- 
ties concerned reacted to these men’s antics 
in the tragic drama which we witness to- 
day. 

Yahya Khan had no use for elections, 
but since the people wanted them he gave 
them elections without any intention of part- 
ing with power. Bhutto clamoured for elec- 
tions because he knew that it was the only 
way the army and men like Yahya Khan 
could be ousted from political control and 
clear the way to his becoming the undisputed 
leader of Pakistan. Even during the elec- 
tions Bhutto used “a thousand-year war with 
India” as his winning slogan. We in India 
naively believed that once the people's re- 
presentatives replaced the army as the rul- 
ers of Pakistan, relations between our two 
countries would improve. All we had to go 
by were friendly sentiments expressed to- 
wards India by Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. We 
turned a deaf ear to Bhutto's strident call 
for ten centuries of jehad against us. 


The Elections 


Pakistan had its elections. Although the 
results were not to Yahya Khan's liking, and 
although he had no intention of accepting 
the logical follow-up to the verdict of the 
electorate, in his muddle-headed way he 
went on to greet Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
as the future Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
Zulfigar Ali Bhutto knew his mind, He had 
come so close to the pinnacle. The oniy 
men who stood in his way were Yahya Khan 


—Continued 
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^ Yahya’s proclaimed intention to step aside in 
favour of the man chosen by the electors. He 
thought his chief adversary was Mujib, so he 
changed his stance. Despite earlier criticism 
"of Western Pakistan's exploitation of the 
Eastern Wing and support of autonomy for 
_ East Bengal, he denounced Mujib as a trai- 
tor. What irked Bhutto most was Mujib's 
outspoken expression of hope of better rela- 
tions with India. 

India’s reactions to Pakistan’s first free 
elections could not have been better ex- 
pressed than they were by Indira Gandhi 
when she said; “We wish the peuple of Pak- 
istan well.” 


Hijacked Plane 


While Pakistani politicians were busy 
bartering power that Yahya Khan contrived 
to keep In his hands came the bolt from the 
` blue—the hijacking of our Fokker-Friend- 
ES ae ship plane to Lahore on January 30. Yahya 

i Khan could not make up his mind what to 
-do with the plane or the hijackers. He talk- 
ed of returning it to India, of not returning 
it to India, of making fuller investigation 
into the credentials of the hijackers, etc., etc. 
Bhutto seized upon the incident to hijack 
himself into power. Three days after the 
plane had been seized he led a wildly cheer- 
ing mob to Lahore airport. In ful view of 
Pakistan's troops the hijackers were allowed 
a. to blow up our plane and were acclaimed by 
a. ix Bhutto as heroes. (Soon after he changed his 
- í mind and declared the hijackers to be In- 
N dian agents.) 
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THEIR LAST PAKISTANI PARATHA. Pak soldiers on the outskirts of Jessore town be- 
fore they surrendered to our troops on December 9. Despite it being their divisional 
headquarters. and strongest base, they beat a hasty retreat from Jessore. Below, left: 
Siege of Feni by the Mukti Bahini Commander Major Jajjar Imam and his men. It took 
a bare fifteen days for our troops and the Mukti Bahini to march into Dacca, 
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'akistan paid a heavy price for Yahya 
s pp and Bhutto's miscal- 
ndaism. India retaliated by for- 

stani planes from overflying In- 
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The way President Yahya Khan mis- 
handled the liberation movement of Bangla 
Desh provides further evidence of the death- 
wish. Despite Sheikh Mujibur Rehman's al- 
most unanimous (167 out of 169) victory at 
the polls Yahya Khan arrested him and ap- 
pointed General Tikka Khan to settle the 

` hash of the Bengali nationalists. Part of the 
plan to put the Bengali in his place was no 
doubi motivated by the exaggerated notion 
that Punjabis and Pathans have of their own 
manliness and the corresponding contempt 
for the dal-bhat (lentil-rice) eating Bengali 
Babus. 


Bui racial arrogance was not all. it was 
of the support that the Awami League en- 
joyed in the region that Yahya and Tikka 
made the worst underestimate. Tikka Khan, 
by all accounts as stupid a man as he is a 
general, believed that shooting a few 
hundred “miscreants” would bring the rest 


of the population to heel. On the night of ` 


the 25th of March, Tikka Khan’s soldiers 
planted the dragon seed that sprouted over- 
night into the Mukti Fauj liberation army. 


As resistance grew the Pakistanis be- 
came more and more írantic. To put down 
the rebellion they brought in more soldiers 
till they had 44 divisions (over 80,000 men) 
bogged down in what became an unending 
war. Neither Yahya nor Tikka nor Zulfigar 
Ali Bhutto knew how to extricate them- 
selves from the quagmire. 


India's Involvement 


India's attitude to the Bangla Desh 
liberation movement was extremely correct, 
Despite our manifest sympathies we did not 
give it any material assistance. On the con- 
trary, bands of freedom fighters compelled 
to retreat to India were deprived of their 
arms by our Border Security Force. Our first 
involvement in Bangla Desh affairs came 
late in April when refugees (both Muslim 
and Hindu) began crossing over into our ter- 
ritories in their hundreds of thousands. We 
protested to Pakistan and the world. Pak- 
istan lied by falsely accusing us of arming 
the Mukti Fauj and enticing the refugees. 
They played down the figures of refugees 
(they still maintain it is under three million) 
and made hypocritical offers to take them 
back. The rest of the world gave us much 
advice and sympathy, some money, food and 
medicine. Nothing else. The number of re- 
furees mounted to ien million. 


As the Mukti Fauj (by August the Mukti 
Bahini) Stepped up its operations, India real- 
ae that the only hope of sending back its 
d nion uninvited guests was the eviction 
ete a Army and the establish- 
RE Mujibur Rehman's elected govern- 
bathe Bangla Desh. Our emotional sym- 
CERA Amed to actual involvement. Indira 
Hae Warned the worid that unless some- 
e. Mes done, an Indo-Pak military con- 
Tai EA was only a matter of time. As a 

ere we turned to our friends—mainly 
et Union. Pakistan turned to hers— 
ma, Iran and the United States. 


~Continued 
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AN LA.F. HUNTER firing rockets at enemy tanks in the Chhamb-Jaurian sector. Fighting 
in this sector was the most fierce. Pakistan suffered heavier losses than India. We pea five 


enemy attempts to gain ground. Our Air Force 
gallantry of our jawans—it gave massive SUpp 
ing raids on enemy military targets. 


IN THE WESTERN SECTOR we-made deep t 
territory in Chad Bet in the Rann of Kutch. 
the Rajasthan sector. From. Bikaner to Barmer 
the Chhamb, all fighting was confined to enem. 


played a heroic role matched only by the 
ort to our artillery units and carried out dar- 


hrusts. Our troops captured 150 square mies oj 
Below: India-made Vijayanta tanks in action in 
our troops consolidated their gains, Except in 
y territory. 


ALL SET TO STRIKE 


Apparently, long before the battle was 
joined, President Yahya Khan and his mili- 
tary advisers had decided to write off their 
4} divisions in Bangla Desh. They withdrew 
most of their air force from the East. Their 
strategy was simple but again thoroughly 
miscalculated. They thought they could hit 
us hard enough on the West to make us yield 
in the East 


The Pakistanis have allowed themseives 
to be hypnotised with their own words. In 
1971 they speak the language of the medie- 
val ages. They invoke memories of Salaud- 
din, Mohammed bin Qasim and Mahmud of 
Ghazni who by curious distortions of his- 
tory they consider as their progenitors. They 
have no argument save that of religion. And 


THE JOURNEY HOMEWARDS. Some of the ten million refugees, 
who had fled in the wake of the genocide let loose by the West 
Pakistani Army, have begun to return to their homes in freed 
Bangla Desh. India gave them food and shelter at enormous cost 


(Rs 2 crores a day) for over seven months. 


again overlooking the fact that Bangla Desh 
has a larger Muslim population than theirs. 
(Pakistan is now the fourth largest Muslim 
country after Indonesia, Bangla Desh and 
India.) Some of their analogies are comic 
enough to be hilarious. They were going to» 
unleash an Israeli type blitzkrieg on our 
airfields. No damper squibs were let off by 
any air force in recent times. Jessore was to 
be Pakistan’s Stalingrad. It capitulated with- 
out resistance. Within seven days of fight- 
ing the Pakistani Army was on the run 
everywhere. Much of its sea power is by now 
in the bottom of the Bay of Bengal and the 
Arabiar Sea. Its air force flutters as help- 
lessly as a winter pigeon. 


Wars are decided as much by the mili- 
tary superiority of one combatant over the 
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ether as by their inherent weaknesses. 
istan's weakness lies in its leadership, int 
ineptness of its commanders—who despit 
years of preparation failed miserably f 
their duty (Pakistan spent up to 8060 
its budget on its 2 
above all, in the poverty of its moral s 


armed forces)—am 


ne 


By contrast in Indira Gandhi India 
an astute Prime Minister and its miliuni 
commanders are professionally far supers; 
to the Pakistanis. India is more than fA 
as powerful on land, three times stronger t 
the air and four times stronger on the % 
than Pakistan. 3 


India was and is stronger becanse y 
hands are clean. Pakistan's are soiled ™ 
the blood of over a million Bengalis. i 
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ALKING down any Bombay street, 

past eager pavement vendors, young 
men ogling from street corners, bus win- 
dows packed with eyes. I feel very much 
at home. It is all so much like Pakistan. 


There must be differences in facial fea- 
tures, language, style of dress—but these 
are Jost in the sense of familiarity. I stop 
among clustered people whose nucleus is 
a radio announcing the progress of Indian 
troops in Bangla Desh. On the other side 
of the border, in West Pakistan, there must 
be similar silent groups, listening to news 
of shelled airports and attacks on towns; 
some of the people standing beside me 
must have relatives and friends there. 
Indians and Pakistanis, at street level, are 
remarkably alike. 


Schooled in Britain, I would periodi- 
cally descend on Pakistan for short stays, 
firing off criticisms of the military govern- 
ment, stagnant social customs, inefficiency, 
the generaily hostile attitude to India with 
the attendant pressures on the economy. For 
me Pakistan was an ideal rapidly going 
sour; J, and young people like me, were 
its potentia] saviours, Most Pakistanis, how- 


ever, did not want to be saved by falling | 


in with my vague, rosy plans. 


But I knew those people. Some of them 
were not monsters. 


My arguments with various people 
would assume predictable patterns. There 
were some who nurtured the bitterness of 
Partition and the preceding years of Hindu- 
Muslim resentment-—just as their counter- 
parts on this side of the border do, One 
comes across them in Pakistan and in In- 
dia, preserving and chewing over those 
times like betel-leaves, occasionally spit- 
ting out reddened reminiscences. With them 
there can be no discussion—they deliver 
an inconclusive monologue. 


Theory And Practice 


Others who also suffered the events of 
1947 are sensitive to some of the current 
ills of Pakistan, which they had once en- 
visaged as the “Pure Land”. The practice 
often does not correspond to the theory of 
the ideal Islamic state, and they are forced 


at every turn ta accept compromises and 
modifications. 


But they are still on the defensive and 
teuchy. However much they chafe under the 
military regime, they conclude that the 
threat from India makes it a necessary 
evil. Gne is reminded of Hobbes’ analysis 
of the human condition In “Leviathan”: fear 
and suspicion lead to a state of war and 
isolation in which the life of man is “soli- 
tary, Poor, nasiy, brutish and short”. 


^s Because the majority of Pakistanis feel 
MENS UE and cannot abandon their 
L^usions about their country, they are only 


too willing to accept the claims of the mili- 
tary men. 


Pes On the subject of East Bengal, they first 
& in the British—as all Indians do at 


THE AUTHOR (b. 1950) is the daughter of 
a leading manufacturer oj sports goods at 
Sialkot. Her family also owns a business in 


Britain. Imtiaz Dharker was educated at 
Hutchesons Girls Grammar School, Glas- 
gow. At the University of Glasgow she re- 
ceived several distinctions in French, Ger- 
man and Latin and obtaimed her Master's 
degree in English and Philosophy in 1971. 
She now lives in Bombay with her husband, 
Anil C. Dharker, an Indian engineer she met 
and married in Scotland. 


some point—saying that the distribution 
of territory in 1947 was calculated to pro- 
duce this result; then, although admitting 
previous exploitation, they say that there 
have heen determined attempts to appease 
the Bengalis in tbe last ten years. Useless 
to argue that it was then foo late, that ex- 
travagant buildings alone could not convince 
them they were being fairly treated. 


About the events of March, one story 
circulated by army men was that a number 
of West Pakistanis were killed in the East 
before the 25th of March. The army, afraid 
of retaliation against East Bengalis in the 
Western wing and exercising ‘restraint. did 
not disclose the news, but did deai harshly 
with Bengalis. This much was believed 
and condoned by West Pakistanis I talked 
to. They refused io accept reports of brutal 
massacres, raids on universities and the kill- 
ing of students and intellectuals by West 
Pakistani soldiers. 


I cited cases of rape and looting. “What 
are your sources?" they would ask. "The 
British newspapers? They are quoting the 
Indians." 


I insisted on our guilt. Then they would 
say, dismissively: "You are brainwashed by 
the Western Press. Look at the antics of the 
British in Ireland." 


At this stage we would reach a stale- 
mate. 


And then the long, familiar dialogue 
among the older people would begin. “The 
misiske we made was in sending impres- 
sionable children abroad, leaving them at 
the mercy of Western education and propa- 
ganda, letting them ferget our ways..." 
The eterna! cry of Indian and Pakistani 
parents when their children come in con- 
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tact with the “corrupting” iniluence of the 
West. 


Trained d one might try to yet 
back to the point: *About East Bengal..." 


Futile. 


“They don't listen to us any more. It's 
our own fault, we should have..." 


The main issuc is guilt in personal and 
family relationships. The collective inno- 
cence of the people of Pakistan is assumed. 


Uncritical Attitude 


This attitude is not confined to the old- 
er generation who witnessed the creation of 
Pakistan. A 16-year-old boy, on a visit to 
Britain, told me how disgusted he was with 
the uncritical attitude of his fellow students. 
“They are,” he said, “politically unaware. 
They don’t understand the potential of 
student revolt.” There is no student unrest 
against Yahya's regime in West Pakistan: 
they, like Indian students, are too busy 
demonstrating about inadequate transport 
and similar problems. 


The boy was quite moved by the 
message of the musical, Hair: peace in a 
universal brotherhood of men. But while 
sincerely cherishing these half-digested 
ideals, he declared that he would fight for 
Pakistan if necessary. This was before March. 
But even afterwards he wrote sadly: “You 
musin’t be taken in by all they say. Our 
army may be fools but they would never 
do the things you are accusing them of.” 


Before the army went to work in what 
was then East Pakisisn, I too believed that 
things could be made better; I must make 
my protest, throw my stones, inside the 
country. 


But in Pakistan, raving female “Eng- 
land-returneds" are humoured, excused and 
ignored. Finally one might find oneselt—like 
all others—believing Pak Government news 
reports to ward off despair and to justify in- 
activity. 
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Brief Encounter 


Silence prowls in spring's 
bold diffusion 

Croon of marigolds 

through wind’s fevered brow 
the fragrance of 

lambent form 

barbed desires 

through soft years’ 

meridian pull 

in this awning-striped season 
nudge open 

wet-lichened 

innocent bends 

| death-ripening within 

| orphaned im dark 
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We Took 
Them By 


Surprise 


On-the-spot interviews with our 
Navy Chief Admiral Nanda and 
Air Marshal Engineer giving an 
outline of our broad strategy. 


by BIKRAM VOHRA 


* ANTICIPATING the Pakistani attack, we 

had planned our moves in advance,” 
said Admiral Nanda (52), Chief of the Naval 
Staff, in an interview to the WEEKLY. “Al- 
ug though we did realise that there was a risk 
4 involved in such a task force hitting a major 
| enemy port, we took them by surprise.” 


“When we were planning our operation, 
one of my officers said that we might lose a 
ship and that the plan was dangerous. I told 
him that that was what war was all about. 
But the risk did pay off. Not a boat, not a 
sailor, has been lost in the Karachi offen- 
sives. Even our aircraft-carrier fliers in the 
East have been doing a tremendous job. 
They are flying Seahawks against heavy 


RE 


A RAILWAY MARSHALLING YARD IN WEST PAKISTAN GOES UP IN FLAMES. LA.F. 


N. THE WAR FRONT 


ADMIRAL S. M. NANDA, Chief of the 
Naval Staff, whose plan of “Well done! 
Keep hitting!" worked out so well, effective- 
ly blockading the Arabian Sea and the Bay 
of Bengal. 


ack-ack and, until now, against Sabres 
which are almost twice as fast. They are car- 
rying out sorties at night and during day. 


fighter-bombers caused extensive damage to the yard and several goods trains. At right you 
see the yard—seconds before our pienes went into action. This was in retaliation against, Pak- 


isani raids in the Punjab and Kashmir areas. 
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HAND IN HAND THEY WENT—Eastern 
Naval Command Chief Vice-Admiral N. 
Krishnan (left) and Western Naval Com- 
mand Chief Vice- Admiral S. N. Kohli. Vice- 
Admiral Krishnan. carried out daring naval 
engagements in the Bay of Bengal, including 
the sinking of the Pak submarine GuHazL 
Vice-Admiral Kohli masterminded the crip- 
pling attacks on Karachi Harbour. 


They have hit oil installations, shipyards and 
carried out vital reconnaissance.” 


The Admiral said that much of our suc- 
cess was due to the incredible zeal display- 
ed by the naval crews, who had always 
been made to feel they were on the weak 
end of the stick, ignored and unwanted. “I 
was determined to hit hard and prove we 
should be counted. And, dammit, you can't 
say we haven't!" 

Admiral Nanda lived the first 22 years 
of his life in Karachi. Asked how he felt 
giving orders to bomb his old home town, 
he said: “It had to be done." 

The Chief of the Pak Navy, Admiral 
Muzafar Hassan, was his friend. "Hassan is 
a good sailor," he said, a clever chap, level- 
headed and sensible, which is all the more 
reason why we are so happy about it all." 


IR Marshal M. M. Engineer, AOC-in-C, 
Western Air Command, said in Delhi 
(Thursday, December 9) that PAF had been 
refusing to engage IAF fighters in baitle. 
While they were making sporadic sneak at- 
tacks mostly at night, our sorties were 
mounted even by day—over 250 a day. On 
December 4, to counter Pakistani pre-emp- 
tive attacks, IAF flew 500 sorties. 

The Air Marshal suggested that the ac- 
curacy of IAF attacks had scared off the 
enemy. Commenting on the de-escalation of 
Pakistani sorties on Indian airfields on Dec- 
ember 6, 7 and 8, he added: "They are pro- 
bably licking their wounds." 

Has Pakistan obtained US-built Phan- 
toms from Saudi Arabia? 
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"That is what I read in the papers. I 
have no other information. In any case, it 
takes a long time to get sziznted to such 
soplusuc- ted aircraft." 

The Air Marshal mamtained a simiiar 
stand on the possibility of Iranian pilots be- 
ing engaged for Pak missions. “It would 
make little difference even if they were,” he 
assured. Aerial reconnaissance had shown 
no evidence of Phantom aircraft—so far. 


“We have been flying up to five times 
the number of Pak sorties. The Sabres in 
Bangla Desh have been totally wiped out.” 


However, the Air Marshal did not think 
that the Chinese pipeline of spare parts for 
MiG-19 was badly clogged. Their MiG-i3 
was in the air but not doing much better 
than the other enemy craft. 


IAF pilots have destroyed several radar 
installations. But he was especially happy 
about the successful heli-landing of Indian 
troops at Sylhet on December 7. The vital 
radar station at Sakeser had been rendered 
unserviceable. The IAF alone had accounted 
for over 55 Pakistani tanks in both sectors. 


SAM (surface-to-air) missiles had been 
used only once—at  Halwara. Pakistani 
planes usually came in low and therefore 
the missile was not fully effective. 


THIS BULK OIL STORAGE COMPLEX IN KARACHI WAS BOMBED. The raid lasted over, 
half an hour. The heaviest raid on Karachi was on December 15. Pakistan lost 94 aircraft ta 
India’s 44 in the fourteen days of the war, Below, left: A vital Base Repair Depot—‘Some- 
where in West Pakistan"—was hit by our aircraft. Our planes had orders only to hit military 
installations and airfields. India has abided by an International Red Cross appeal mot to ut- 
tack hospitals, schools and civilian areas. 


A FOLDED ALIZE that paved the way for 
the Indian fleet to mount attacks on Chitta- 
gong and Cox’s Bazar. The Alize is a 3-seater 
turbo-prop aircraft and is used for anti- 
submarine warfare. It has a range of 1,350. 
nautical miles and carries 3 depth charges. 


“DES TIN ATION CHITTAGONG”. 
LA.F. bombers raided this port before 
the Indian troops and the Mukti Bahini 
closed in and Lt-Gen. Niazi surrender- 
ed unconditionally. Enemy resistance im 
Maimamati Cantonment was consider- 
edly reduced because of heavy pres- 
sure. As the noose tightened around 
Dacca, Pakistani „soldiers made jor E 
"civilian areas and neutral zones" in a 
bid to escape air and ground attacks. . i 
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: Callantry 
Of Our 


Jawans 


An eyewitness report of what 
transpired at Rania and Dera 
Baba Nanak in the Western 
Sector. 


by JAY INDER SINGH KALRA 


Jullundur Base Camp (December 12) 


ANIA: “I am sorry my shoulder is in 
plaster," said Major B. S. Malkotia in 
a letter to his jawans from the military hos- 
pital at Ambala where he lay injured. Maj- 
or Malkotia led a non-combatant force of 
BSF men. Shot in the very first "action", he 
refused to leave the Front. Later, it became 
necessary to take him away because his 
Commander would rather have “a living 
i Company Commander than a dead hero". 
4 “They will not allow me to join you,” 
b. he added. *However, wherever you are, my 
a heart and mind will be with you, and may 
| you uphold the name of the battalion. Rania 
will not be abandoned till the last round is 
fired." 
Rania hit the headlines when Havildar 
& Mohindersingh killed eight enemy soldiers 
~ single-handed before he was shot dead in a 
| PAF raid. 
[^ The Pakistanı Army has launched many 
- ground attacks on the border outposts of 
Rania and Chhannanmallah. These outposts 
are the "eyes and ears" of our defences. They 
have now been attacking with squadrons of 
Armoured rocket launchers and heavy artil- 
lery fire. 


High 'Morale 

Asked about a Pakistan Radio report 
claiming the capture of Rania, the Divisional 
Commander chuckled: “They haven't even 
been able to dislodge a platoon of my men 
(supported by the BSF), leave aione capture 
the outpost. I haven’t even had a chance to 
use all my men yet.” 

We moved around the area, though there 
was sporadic enemy shelling. The morale 
of our jawans was high. 

Today we met some of those who blunt- 
ed the Pakistani attacks. Naik Channansingh 
of the BSF was tbe man who took command 
after Havildar Mohindersingh was killed. 
His section was attacked at night. Naik 
Channansingh jumped ont of his bunker and 

directed light machine-gunfire against them 
and the enemy attack was repulsed. ' 
He explained: “Sir, jeri goli lagni hai 
udey te naam likhya hoya hai unni der jine 
dushman mar sakde haan meran gey” (“Sir, 
the bullet that is meant to strike me has my 
name inscribed on it. Till then we shall kiil 
as many enemy soldiers as we can!") 

Just then a shell whizzed past and we 
dived for the bunker. 

Commanding another section, Havildar 
Des Raj of the Punjab Regiment stood in the 

open, ín face of heavy enemy fire, and 
directed his men. ‘ i 
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AN INFANTRY ATT 
tured, including a str 
dian forces operating 


‘THE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER RAVI”. Jawans of the Dogra Regiment hold aloft the Indian 
Tricolour after capturing a West Pakistan bridge near Dera Bara Nanak. This place is on the 
Indian side but the bridge, on the Ravi, is on the enemy side. Below: An Indian tank 
which took part in the battle for the bridge. Up to their surrender in Bungla Desh, Pakistan 
had lost 24£tanks to India’s 73. This time Pakistar met their “Khem Karan" in the Shakargarh 
bulge, opposite Pathankot, losing | 50tanks in one Indian strike. Our loss: 15 tanks. 
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INFANTRY ATTACK IN THE RAJASTHAN SECTOR. Several vantage points were cap- 
tured, including a strategic post north of Naya Chor. A link-up was established by the In- 
| dian forces operating in the Gujarat and Rajasthan sectors. 


ITHEY WERE MEANT TO KILL OUR JAWANS. A large quantity of anti-personnel mines was 
ifound in the Chhamb-Jaurian area. 


THE SEVENTH FLEET 


E US Tth Fleet Task Force, charg- 

ing out of the Gulf of Tonkin into 
the Bay of Bengal, could have lent a 
new dimension altogether to the war 
for the liberation of Bangla Desh—if 
it had gone through with its “mission”. 
(The Task Force, headed by the nu- 
clear-powered aircraft-carrier ENTER- 
PRISE, has seven other ships and a com- 
bat helicopter squadron.) 


The Task Force had no locus standi 
to undertake the evacuation of West 
Pakistanis from Bangla Desh. Its 
Movement created indignation in India. 


The Fleet comprises 650 planes and 
125 ships, including five aircraft-car- 
mers, a submarine-carrier and attack- 
Purpose carriers. Besides ordinary sub- 


marines, it has a squadron of nuclear 
submarines, some of which are equip- 
ped with Aster nuclear torpedoes. 

The US Seventh Fleet Ras sts base 
in Manila and comes under the Pacific 
General Command. 1t has a 28-year 
history, going back to 1943, when it 
played a notable part in the victory of 
the Allies in World War II. 

The Fleet first made its mark in 
the famous Battle of Leyte Gulf in the 
Philippines in October 1944, after Gen- 
eral MacArthur led the tanding o} US 
troops to begin the liberation oj Japan- 
ese-held islands. 

Again in 1950, the "th Fleet played 
its part in the Korean hostilities. 

JI, D. K. 


shadowed the tanks inis anemy 
direct our artillery Sra He steeeed- ote 
karenge, Sir, abhi to eur tank arte worse 
hai!” (“I will do it again, Sir! T have 0 tes 
destroy many more tanks") ` 

The Chhannanmallah border ontoest 
stanas om the east end of the Ravi. When teg 
companies of ite Pakistani Army assauited 
it with artillery support, 14 J. S. Jaswal was 
training with his company. On rening an 
SOS from his platoon, the officer ran back 
to his men. 


Repeated enemy attacks, spread over 
three days, were repulsed. Here's how Lt 
Jaswal describes the battle: '"Dussi Bundh 
was occupied by the enemy late in the night. 
They could not be engaged by the artillery 
because they were on the other side of the 
Bundh. Being an isolated post, it could not 
be supported by the rest of the battalion. So 
I decided tc move to one end of the Bundh 
with two men in an efiort to destroy some 
guns." 

He was struck in the face by a burst of 
medium machine-gunfire and the command- 
er had forcibly to evacuate him. Tbe Bri- 
gade Commander has recommended him for 
a gallantry award. The post was eventually 
lost. 


The enemy has been using the Chinese 
strategy of a "moving offensive-defensive". 


If one brigade fails to make headway, they 
withdraw and move the second one. 


Dera Baba Nanak (December 10) 


Dera Baba Nanak, which provides ano- 
ther route to Sialkot, is on the Indian side of 
the border. The bndge on the Ravi is on the 
enemy side. Jt is well fortified. 


On the nights of December 4 and 5, an 
Indian brigade consisting of three infantry 
battalions—the Dogras, the Rajputs and the 
Gorkhas—supported by an armoured regi- 
ment and an artillery regiment attacked 
from the east end of the river along Dussi 
Bandh. 


The Gorkhas moved to the east end of 
the brigade and the Dogras to the West 
across the river. Both battalions made their 
way through mined fields. 


The Gorkhas attacked the east end of 
the brigade 15 minutes ahead of the Dogras. 
They ran into extremely heavy enemy fire 
from the other side of the river. Captain 
Ahlawat silenced many enemy machine- 
guns. When cautioned by his Havildar, he 
said: Phir Sialkot kaise paunchenge? ("How 
will we get to Sialkot?") 

This manoeuvre paved the way for the 
battalion to move on. Next morning the Cap- 
tain's body was found holding on to a mua- 
chine-gun barrel in the enemy post. 


The Battalion Commander was shot but 
he fought on with a bullet tn his leg. When 
this reporter met him, he said: “The wound 
...9h, it’s a mere scratch!" 


The Armoured Squadron crossed the 
bridge from the east end in concert with the 
Gorkhas. The enemy, stunned by the break- 
through, fled from the scene of battle. They 
left behind 32 dead. We captured 36 mea, 
two jeeps, a one-ton vehicle, an RCL gun of 
Chinese make and an odd assortment of 
Chinese, American and British-made ma- 
chine-guns, light médium-guns and rifles. 
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march ahead is IBM. 


India's young citizens are developing their skills 
and talents faster than ever before. With new 
_ techniques and tools—like the computer. 


_ At 25 Indian universities and institutions, 

TE students are using IBM computers to undertake 

HU projects not possible for them in the country 
‘| before. 

More. 


Computers are creating new careers and 
opportunities in: Science. Commerce. Industry. 
Administration. 


*A student-year is training one person for six hours a day, 
five days a week, fifty weeks a year. 
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‘And helping India’s young citizens 


To prepare people for computer-age careers, 
IBM has launched a country-wide 

education programme which gives India 

6 technicians and operators every day. 

As many management personnel are given 
orientation in Data Processing. 


in 1970 alone, IBM imparted 100 student-years' | 


of training. 


IBM is privileged to be involved in the 
development of today’s youth : builders of 
tomorrow’s India. 


Partners in progress IB 
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THE “DEFENDER OF THE FAITH" GOES DOWN. The Guazi, an 
American-built Pakistani naval submarine, was sunk by the Eastern 
Fleet of the Indian Navy off Visakhapatnam on December 3. Despite 


by K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


Director, Institute for Defence 


Studies and Analyses 


UNITED STATES 

Under the Military Assistance Pro-* 
gramme, the United States undertook to 
equip a force of 54 to 6 divisions of the 
Pakistani Army with modern equipment and 
also to train them. It supplied, mainly: 


Modern infantry weapons, including 
semi-automatic rifles, carbines, light and 
medium machine-guns, infantry mor- 
tars, recoilless rifles of 57 and 106 mm. 
calibre and 105 mm. and 155 mm. howit- 
zers. 


300 Armoured Personnel Carriers 


200 Sherman, 250 Chaffee, about 100 
M-41 Bulldog and 460 M-47|M-48 Patton 
tanks. - 


Full complement of engineering, trans- 
port and signal equipment. 


Ammunition, including sophisticated 
Variable Time Electronic Fuses, ‘to fight 
a two-month war 


AIR FORCE 
10 Lockheed T-33A Trainers 


6 Lockheed RT-33A  Reconnaissance- 
Trainers 


120 F-86 F Sabre Jet Fighter-Bombers 
26 Martin Canberra B-57B Bombers 
6 Martin Canberra RB-57 Bombers 


15 Sikorsky S-55 Hunters 
4 Grumman HU-16A Albatross Mari- 
time Reconnafssance 


12 Lockheed F-104A Starfighters 
2 Lockheed F-104B Starfighters 
6 Lockheed C-130E Hercules Transport 
4 Kaman HH-43B Huskie Hunters 
25 Cessna T-37B Jet Trainers 
NAVY 
7 Coastal Minesweepers 
1 Tug 


reme ek 
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2 Oilers 

4 "Battle"-Class Destroyers 
2 "CV"-Class Destroyers 
2 “Ch”-Class Destroyers 


Of these, the first three items were di- 
rectly supplied by the United States. The 
rest were refitted under the Military Assist- 
ance Programme. The two “Ch’-Class des- 
troyers were initially purchased by the 
United States for Pakistan. One Water Car- 
rier, two Tugs and one Oiler were purchas- 
ed from Italy under the Programme and 
transferred to Pakistan. One submarine— 
"Trench"-class PNS GHazi (now sunk)— 
was also handed over to Pakistan. Recently 
an unspecified number of riverboats and 
coasters were supplied to Pakistan by USA. 

In addition, all the air bases in Pak- 
istan—Mauripur, Samungli, Drigh Road, 
Peshawar, Kohat, Risalpur, Lahore, Sar- 
godha, Multan, Chaklala, Nawabshah, Gilgit, 
Chitral, Malir and Miranshah--were built up 
to NATO standards under the US Military 
Assistance Programme. 


Early-warning surveillance radars fac- 
ing India were installed under this Pro- 
gramme at Badin, Multan, Sargodha and 
Peshawar. A microwave communication net- 
work was also developed under the CENTO 
base programme. 

The US military assistance to Pakistan 
amounted to $730 million in supply of hard- 
ware and another $565 million in defence 
support assistance for the maintenance of 
the armed forces. Besides, the United States 
also undertook to train the personnel of the 
Pakistani armed forces. 

CHINA 
ARMY 

Infantry and Artillery equipment for 

two divisions (AK 47 rifles, light and 

medium machine-guns, 60 mm, 81 mm., 

120 mm. mortars, 100 mm. field guns) 

and 225 T-59 medium tanks 
AIR FORCE 

1 Squadron of 11-28 Bombers 


4 Squadrons of MiG-19 Interceptors 


America’s pious proclamations, that it wants to restore pedce on the 
Indian subcontinent, it has steadily continued to stock the armoury 
of Pakistan and train its defence personnel. 


NAVY 


The Chinese are believed to have sup- 
plied Pakistan an unspecified number of 
riverboats and coasters since March 1971. 

In addition the Chinese have assisted 
Pakistan in setting up the two major ord- 
nance factories in Pakistan: one at Joydeb- 
pur, the other in Taxila. 

Pakistan has recently revealed that all 
these supplies were free of cost. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
4 Patrol Boats 


WEST GERMANY 
90 F-86 Sabre Jets through Iran 
Cobra Anti-Tank Missiles 


FRANCE 
5 Alouette-III Helicopters 
24 Mirage-III Fighters 
3 *Daphne"-Class Submarines 


IRAN 


4 Lockheed C-I30E Hercules Transport 
Planes 


ITALY 
8 Midget Submarines and 3 Chariot 
Two-Man Submarines 


USSR 

Mi8 Helicopters (number not known) 

200 130 mm. guns 

150 T-55 Tanks 

Mobile Radar Sets 

Spares for MiG-19 

While the above transactions are by and 
large confirmed, the following transactions 
are not confirmed but are plausible: 

100 Patton Tanks from West European 

Sources 


Another Quantity of Patton Tanks from 
Iran-Turkey 

More F-88 Sabre Jets from Saudi Arabia 
and Iran not exceeding 50. 
Ammunition, Aircraft Spares, Communi- 
cation and Other Equipment from the 
United States, Western Europe and 
China (quantities not ascertainable). 
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is the thread 


| -A 
LEM 


fhat has spun the Fabric of human existence. 


Love is universal but the peculiarity of each human character adds to it an 
individual thread and makes life a mosaic of colour and excitement. 


| Beautiful Fabrics made out of MODIPON NYLON YARN bring Excitement & 
Colour into the lives of modern man & woman. 


MAKES BETTER NYLON YARN 
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by BALRAJ SAHNI 


A dist inguished film artiste pays 
tribute to a veteran Punjabi 
novelist who died recently. 


ANAK SINGH wrote himself out. He 
N stopped writing only when his eyes, 
ears and hands could go no further. His 
brain could no longer stand the pressure 
of his imagination. He wrote nearly fifty 
novels. 


Jt was a case of passion. How a passion 
is born and lasts a lifetime is perhaps for 
a psychologist to explore. He has himself 
described it in the manner of an artist, in 
one of the shortest and the most delightful 
autobiographies I have ever read—Meri 
Duniya (My World). How much of what he 
has recorded is true and authentic, I don't 
know. Even here he has drawn upon his 
marvellous gift of story-telling; perhaps 
because he instinctively found that it was 
difficult, well nigh impossible, to write 
about oneself. He strove to achieve authen- 
ticity by being unauthentic; by reflecting 
in his own the life of a whole generation. 


He was born of lower-middle class 
Hindu parents in Peshawar in 1898, Till the 
age of 18 his name was Hans Raj. 


The Quest 


Then something happened—perhaps a 
tragic love-affair, followed by deep ques- 
tioning and restlessness of spirit. In this 
condition he came under the ‘influence of 
a Sikh divine and discovered the beauty of 
Guru Bani, and the glorious Sikh history. 
It awakened in him the love for his own 
language and the common heritage of his 
own people. He tasted Amrit and was re- 
named Nanak Singh. Guru Nanak became 
his ideal man. 


But spiritual restlessness continued to 
grow. The Sikh divine who had influenced 
him so much advised him to get married. 
It was a vulgar suggestion, Nanak Singh 
thought. It disillusioned him about his pre- 
ceptor. He left Peshawar in search of a 
real solution. 


Another friend advised him io go to 
jail "This seemed a more sensible sugges- 
tion. The nonviolent Akali battle against 
the British Government for takíng posses- 
sion of the Sikh shrines had in some way 
merged with the freedom struggle launched 
by Gandhiji Nanak Singh joined one of 
the Jathas without bothering much about 
the aims and objects. His own search was 
for something else. He was arrested and 
thrown into prison. 


One of his jail-mates, a Congressman, 
Save him some novels of Munshi Prem- 
chand. Nanak Singh read those novels, and 
found peace, or you may call it his grand 


Passion. In his case hoth have meant the 
Same thing, 


He was 22 then. He wrote novels ever 
since. He died at 73. 


He was not an educated man in the 
accepted sense of the term. He wasn’t even 
a matriculate. And therefore, intellectually 
speaking, his novels are primitive in form 
and much too simple in content. For the 
best part of his life he thrived on the con- 
tempt of Punjabi intellectuals. The same in- 
tellectuals, however, never dreamt of con- 


demning Chaucer or Shakespeare for the 
same reason. 


But happily for Nanak Singh the peo- 
ple took him over long before the intellect- 
uals had even heard of him. He has been one 
of the few writers in India who lived all 
his life entirely by the labour of his pen. 
And he never wrote to order. The very first 
book he wrote brought him a royalty 


of over a lakh of rupees—surely a record 
in a country like India. 


NANAK SINGH (1898-1971). His book of 
devotional songs, Satguru Mahima, is im- 
mensely popular. His novel Chitta Lahu, 
published fifty wears ago, is still a best 
seller and has been translated into many 
languages. It was recently published in the 
Soviet Union. 


This was a book of songs to the Sikh 
faith. Nanak Singh was not born to Sikh 
religion. He was drawn to it by conviction, 
py the spiritual grandeur of the Bhakti 
movement. He was drawn to Guru Nanak 
and Sheikh Farid in the same way as a 
Bengali is drawn to Chandidas or Vidyapati; 
or a Maharashtrian to Tukaram or Namdev. 


I have known Nanak Singh intimately 
for the last twenty years. To me his great- 
ness lay first and foremost in his being 
entirely true to himself. He chose to write 
in Punjabi at a time when almost the en- 
tire Punjabi people considered it humiliat- 
ing even to speak this language on a public 
platform, The truth of this statement is 
borne out by the fact that even today a vast 


-and regard 


pression. One of the causes of West 

losing its Eastern wing so stupidly w. 
inability of the Punjabis to underst: 
appreciate the Bengalis’ love of 


mother tongue! 


Never for a moment would I lil 
give Nanak Singh more than his due. | 
novels are full of faults. But he su d 
in mirroring in them the contempor n 
jabi social life and its problems with a tou 
of true genius. $ 


As time went by, Nanak Singh achiev- 
ed recognition—in the same measure as. 
the Punjabi language achieved reco; 
as a State language. On his 70th birthday - 
he was presented with an Abhinandan s; 
Granth. Many of his friends and colleagues - 
wrote about him, as a man and as a writer. | 
Never have I come across a more informal | 
and readable Abhinandan Granth, It seems - 
Nanak Singh never disappointed a friend. - 


I had made a habit of preserving his — 
letters. A week before his death I receive 
a brief letter from him in which he had 
merely complained of my long silence. | 
didn't consider it worth preserving and 
threw it in the waste-paper basket. 


But when I read the news of his deatl 
I regretted this bitterly, since this, 
thought, was the last letter he ever wro 
to me. But two days later, the postmai 
brought another letter from him. He had F 
written it on December 28, his last living 
day. So I too can say, along with many j 
others, that Nanak Singh never disap- 
pointed a friend. 


Nanak Singh: A Portrait 


by SUKHBIR 


Dense, majestic banyan spreading far its 
boughs, | 


Is it a span of shade or darkness slumberin 
In a wed of dreams? 


The tale began—a delicate thread 
Spinning om all these years and even now 
A tale of earth and man and wind. 


A medley of wayfarers have rested here, ( 
Singing of tears and laughter, 

Turning leaves of pleasures and pains. 
Caravans continue fo pass, 

Long is the way. 


In the cold slumbering glade 

Many plants did spring 

Their growth seems smail 

The pines too look stunted 

The grand old banyan towers over all, 
Rooted and still and smiling. 


(Translated from the Punjabi by Amarjit) 
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IT TOOK YOU YEARS 


WONT YOU GIVE YOURSELF A MONTH 


TO REMOVE THEM? 


T Dark rings didn't happen overnight. They won't disappear 

with a wish. The delicate area around the eyes needs 

gentle, safe treatment. Rub LURE OUTER EYE CREAM. 

) Its exclusive formula nourishes and reinforces skin tissue. 
Formulated specially for dark rings under the oyes, it 

T works slowly but surely. People notice your eyes first — 
Lure makes them worth noticing. 


i 
LUZ OUTER EYE CREAM 


DISTRIBUTORS: WESTERN & SOUTH INDIA: T. T. Krishnamachari & Co., Vulcan Insurance Building, 
Churchgate, Bombay-20.; 3 Cathedral Road, Madras-6. NORTH INDIA: Saini Trading, Bharat Ram Road, 
24, Darya Genj, Delhi-6. EAST INDIA: M.G. Shahani,3, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-13. 


FOR YOUT 
VITALITY 


EHWIRINE- ROYAL 


A HORMONE CUM VITAMIN 
MINERAL TONIC 


ELIXIRINE ROYAL contains HOR- Singh & Sons., (Also Bombay, Calcutta) 
MONES, VITAMINS and very rich Madras 2-J. F. Letoille, Calcutta 16-Dey's 
MINERALS in a precisely dynamic Medical Stores Pvt. Ltd., Bangalore 2- 
dose.Itstrengthens your muscles and Arvind Pharma, 441, Chickpet. Hyderabad 
revitalises your glands. It is not a Dn.-Gupta Medical Hall, Secunderabad 
stimulant but a deep acting genuine Dn.-Amar Medical Hall, Kuwait (A. Gulf} 
tonic. ELIXIRINE ROYAL bestows M/s. Fahaheel Drug Store. Dabboos 
YOUTHFUL VITALITY. Prepared Street, Fahaheel. Trade Inquiries from 
separately for man and woman NORTHERN INDIA to: M/s. Sahib Singh 


IXIRINE-M ROYAL (F (Agencies) Pvt. Ltd., P. O. Box No, 673. 
n X of Po A EOM) New Delhi 1. SOUTHERN INDIA 1o: 


Full course consist of 6 bottles M/s-J.F. Letoille, Madras 2. 


To maintain PE health and stop FOR CARRIED MM 


premature decline in vitality. 
ELIXIRINE-M (FOR MALE) OF MARRIAGE” 
By Dr. S. M. Shaw 


A bottle of 45 tablets Rs. 11/- 
Full course consists of 6 bottles 
ELIXIRINE-F (F M Latest Revised Edition 
PUTOR EEMALE) This book, which is sold to married 
persons only, includes detailed 


A bottle of 45 tablets Rs. 9j- 
Full course consists of 6 bottles : 

instructions of tremendous value to 
all marriod persons. 


All prices are inclusive of Central 

Excise Duty. 

Postage and other taxes extra. DECLARATION OF OATH 
! hereby solemnly declare on oath 
that | am a married person of major 


MEDICAL ADVICE 
On the problems & complaints send 
age and request for a copy of your 
monogragh ‘Mysteries of Marriage" 


your full case history ín detail to our 

Medical Board consisling of qualified 
with a bonafide intention of using 
the sameformy personal knowledge 


and experienced physicians and sur- 
geons for free diagnosis and correct J 
trealment, Consult personally from ||| Only. 1 am sending Rs. 10/- by M.O | 
2.30 P.M, to 4.30 P.M. |.P.O. Foreign B.P.O. Shs. 20/-. 
Ask Tor free booklet HOW TO KEEP Note: 1.P.0. or B.P.O. must be 
HEALTHY & REMAIN YOUNG || &/o55ed before posting. 

True Signature o oah nrrainn 

“MYSTERIES of MARRIAGE" Is also 


describing the functions of hormone 
producing glands and thelr role in 

available in HINDI, URDU, MARATHI 
and GUJARATI languages at the 


reinstating strength and vitality in 
same Price of Rs. 10/- "This mono- 


men and women. 
graph is not supplied by V.P.P." 


ELLIS & MARTYN 


Chunilal & Co, Wew Delhi-Dr. Sahib 
Opp. G.P.O., Kothari Mansion, Post Box 414, Bombay 1. 
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DARK RINGS UNDER THE EYES. 


Í When in trouble 
{ you need a friend 


you need AS PRO 


Count on 'ASPRO' for quick relief when you are in pain: Only 
*ASPRO' is microfined. Which means it dissolves faster, is absorbed 
faster and draws out pain faster. Scientific tests have proved that 
'ASPRO' works more than twice as fast as ordinary pain relievers! 

So when in pain, turn to a friend you can trust—take microfined 
'ASPRO' for quick relief. 

*Take microfined ‘ASPRO’ for: headache - flu- 
bodyache - colds - pain in the joints - sore throat - toothache 

Dosage: Adults: Two tablets. Repeat if necessary. 
Children: One tablet or as advised by your doctor. 


| 
When in pain | 


SLOWER RELIEF FASTER RELIEF 
Large paricies are absorbed Fine particles are absorhe! 


i 
/ slowly. Take longer to reach — quickly Reach the seat af 
[- pain faster. | à 


the seat of pain. Yeu suffer 3 
pam neediessly Relieve pain faster 


Only 'ASPRO:' is microfined | 


4.G.42 70 puct 
A NICHOLAS S pRO 


to draw out pain faster — x 
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The Geneva Convention 


I was lashed firmly to that pole naked as if 

Just come out of my mother’s womb. For- 
ward he came 

With forceps, he extracted my eye. I wept, 
but 

He laughed and pointing to the forceps said, 
i this is 

Geneva, and I am skilled, you weep, you 
coward. 

I said, allow me to see your skill, now cut 
me, 

Limb by limb, I am the son of Mati Das, 
I weep 

Because you are not skilled, cut my limbs 
and prove your skill. 


The Trench 


This is my trench 

Here I am protected 

Like a child in mother’s lap, 

And warm and content 

I play with the bolt-knob 

It is round and smooth 

It is like my mother’s nipple 

Touching which was once contentment. 

I fire, then wait to hear 

Its echo end in a thud. 

Like the enemy falling 

The leaves from trees around are falling. 
This winter is harsh and biting . 
And my trench is on enemy-terrain 

But I am in my mother's lap, content, 
And the bolt-knob is round and smooth... 


HARBHAJAN SINGH NOOR 


Murder. Of Milk : 


We murdered our mother 

Vultures, dogs and crows drank her blood 

We blackened our name in our village 

I remember how the house was set on fire 

Do you remember? 

When we brought her bloodless half-body 
home 

We danced with joy over her corpse 

Trained in religion to hate 

We both bastards 

Lived our religion, 

My milk-age 

Died with my mother’s death 

And cold milk in her cold breasts 

Slept in your courtyard. 

Her half-body in my share 

An incomplete croon, a smothered rhyme 

A raped half-lullaby 

l search for her half-body 

Her half womb. 


Today you have unsheathed your dagger 
And murdered the dead mother 

And claimed your share of milk 

From her barren breasts 

But who could divide 

And murder it? 

This deathless milk, this fertile milk, 
Though history often cries 

For the murder of mother’s milk. 


(Translated from the Punjabi 
by Balwant Gargi) 


SHIV KUMAR BATALVI 
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Redolence 


A war is won 

a people liberated. 
Thoughts swim 

in the 

redolence of triumph. 


Yet 

from the 

depths of agony 

gushes 

an overpowering stench 
stifling the victory cry 
toa 

sob of despair— 

the stench of death. 


RAJARAM HEBBA 
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The Tail-End 


'Scuse me, ma’am—we are talking 
At cross purposes—you talk of Man 
I am talking of myself—I will die 
A dog's death—the way I lived ae 
And my only Hope—that of the Beasts 
For whom there is no Resurrection— — | 
The ghost-rehearsal of a carnal mess! 
May be, 

(For all my certainty on this point) 
There is a confrontation 

Vis-a-vis your meeting the Elder Brother: 
And that my bones reassemble in a panic 
To the baying of the Big Wolf 

Howling its supremacy to the Moon 
Glittering to the white-world 

Frozen to the core. The world 

Of Absolute Truth—It wowt be fun 

No surprise either—but a stale 

Repetition in the Infinite 

Of finite Dog-in-the-Wolj's Den! 

In short our Now will be His Then! 

But as I said in the beginning 

This is all conjecture— 

But for my blank-worse intervention 
Barked out in Un-Miltonic slang 

Your account is quite interesting 

Nevertheless 


MOHAN LAL SHARMA 
The World A Gawky Song 


Withdrawing his flowing body in, 
Tortoise-like, soul-shelled, 

He walked about. life’s dusty highways 
Clutching at spars that held 

Soul’s sails, at last arriving at 

Infirm equations of love and hate, 

Those drying modes of inward adjustment 
That slowly, steadily, menacingly, 

Midst skiing undulations of reality, 
Convert the world into a gawky song. 


SATYA DEV JAGGI  . 


The Complaining Crows E 
The rain H 
ls more than a rain; 

Eagerly looked fer 

And fully enjoyed. 

It toyed 

With the trees— 

Devoured the dust in the air, 
In a sparkle of showers; 

And raced in the breeze. 


Only 

The raucous crows 
As always 

Disrupted 

The beautiful peace 
With their shrill voices, 
Complaining 

Bitter 

And loud 

And inststent— 
Complaining 
Because 

it is raining— 

Or because 

It is not— 

Or 

Simply complaining. 


^ 
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Kelvinator opens a world of freedom and 
convenience for todays women who value 


time and money. 


Kelvinator refrigerators are known and respected the world over for their quality and performance. 

Special features : ll Combination refrigerator—deep freezer. 

Wi Kelvinator’s world-famous compressor. B] Self-sealing automatic magnetic door. 

l6 Low power consumption. Wb Five year warranty on the entire sealed system. 
Two sizes : 286 and 165 litres. 
Available through the Canteen Stores Department and on D.G.S. & D. Rate Contract. 
SOLD AND SERVICED IN 141 COUNTRIES 

Manufactured by : KELVINATOR OF INDIA LTD., Regd. Office : 19-A Alipore Road, Delhi-6. 


Distributors throughout India : Spencers —where service is a tradition since 1865. 
ur SPENCER & CO. LTD. 


B Spencer's, Building, Forjett Street. Bombay fl 70 Diamond Harbour Road, Kidderpore, Calcutta lf 19-A Alipore Road, Delhi B 153 Mount Road. M 
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omoeopath takes info consideration all the 
h ptoms of the case, the common ang the 
uncommon ones, giving more value to the 
latter, ‘which reflect the patient’s indivi- 
duality, and prescribes that drug which has 
produced the identical group of symptoms in 
the “provings”. 

The second feature of homoeopathy is 
the “single ane The homoeopath always 
prescibes drugs singly because only single 
drugs have been tested in homoeopathic eee 
vings. The effects of combinations of drugs 
have not been observed or recorded, and Sa 
combinations and mixtures are not generally 
prescribed by the homoeopath, 


The third feature of homoeopathy is the 
"small dose". The dose in homoeopathy is 
usually very minute. It seems that, by the 
special method of dilution used in homoeo- 
pathy, all the energy of the drug is liberated 
and transferred to the medium of Sugar or 
alcohol. Indeed, the dose looks ridiculously 
small But the development of physics has 
shown us what a vast amount of energy lies 
within the infinitely minute atom, awaiting 
to be released and utilised. 


Miraculous Cures 


The question whether homoeopathy does 
or does not cure with its infinitely small 
dose can best be answered by glancing at the 
astonishing successes achieved in the treat- 


ment of diseases which were considered 
incurable. 


The fourth feature of homoeopathy is the 
"single dose”. Homoeopaths usually prescribe 
one dose of the indicated medicine and then 
wait till its action is completely exhausted, 
While the patient is improving, the medicine 
is generally not repeated. Sometimes, this 
"single dose" is found to act for weeks, even 
months, and occasionally the "single dose" 
often cures the case, ~ 


What progress has homoeopathy made? 
Originating from Germany, homoeopathy has 
now spread all over the world. There are 


homoeopathic Physicians in almost all coun- 
tries, a good number of whom are converts 


Royal Patron 


The honour of introducing homoeopathy 
in India goes to a German doctor, John Mar- 
tin Honigburger. Dr Honigburger was called 
to Lahore when His Highness Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh was Suffering from a disease 
Which his physicians could not cure. The 
Maharaja was reluctant to iake this new 
medicine from a foreigner but at last con- 
sented—provided the medicine was prepared 
in his presence and under the supervision of 
his own physicians, So it was prepared on 
the spot in fresh grape juice and given to 
His Highness on a cube of sugar, 

The Maharaja felt better in a few days 
and presented to Dr Honigburger many gifts, 
including two solid-gold bangles. He was 
officially appointed Court Physician—a posi- 
tion he retained long after the death of his 
patron. 


From Lahore, homoeopathy spread far 
and wide in India. Jesuit Fathers brought it 
to the western coast of India. From there it 
spread to thé South as well as to Bengal, 


| 
| 


where homoeopath 
every home. 


uncil Bill, 1971, which, 
when passed, will provide for a Central All- 
India Homoeopathic Council to regulate and 
guide the progress of homoeopathy. There 
are 70 Homoeopathic Colleges (conducting 
either a 3- or 4-year diploma course or a 
SA-year graduate Course) and hospitals in 
India, among which the Government Homo- 
eopathic Hospital in Kottayam has 200 beds. 
A Central Homoeopathic Research Institu- 
tion has been recently established in 
Calcutta. 

The Central and State Governments in 
India have together allotted some amounts 
for the development of homoeopathy. The 
task force has recommended the establish- 
ment of a National Institute of Homoeo- 
pathy; the setting up of 5,000 Homoeopathie 
Clinics; and the upgrading of Hotnoeopathic 
Colleges during the next Five-Year Plan. 


How lt Scores 


How does homoeopathy score overuaiis 
pathy? First, it goes to the rootyy the disease 


and aims at setting rity the constitutional 
defect that give- 


*s rise to the disease. It does 
nouam, T and is not satisfied with, mere 
pallio? of symptoms. There is more or less 
a permanent restoration of health. : 

Second, the doses are extremely mi 
nute and cannot do any harm or produce 
side effects. They restore health gently. 


Third, it is able to cure many so-call- 
ed surgical conditions. 
Fourth, the medicines 
alatable. > 
s Fifth, it is, in the end, more economical 
and is well suited to our needs, A 
Considering all the factors ae its 
scientific foundations, its Materia Me i 
built up írom scientific experiments sa 
healthy human beings, its single hamisa 
a es, its curative effects, its power 
REE diseases in the early stages and 3 
i e I rganisms and, 
thening the human © à " 
dS all its economical nature—there. : 
y ason to believe that homoeopathy, we 
ix ms to be actually in advance of its time, 
D. a bright future, particularly in India. 
S 
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JUGAL KISHORE (b. 1917) was 
the First Honorary Director of 
the Nehru Homoeopathic Medical 
College, Delhi, which he helped 
found. Dr Kishore’s most impor- 
tant contribution in research has 
been in the field of Homoeopa- 
thie Repertory. He has been 
twice President of the All India 
Homoeopathic Medical Associa- 
tion and has been nominated Ho- 
Norary Adviser in Homoeopathy 
to the Government of India in the 
Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning. 


Ro TUMBA RAO (b. 1927) is 
hy, rary Personal Homoeopathic 
Siclan to President V, V. Giri 


the p ser in Homoeopathy to 
ang Letto of Indian Medicines 
ot n) noeopathy, Government 
tinci T Pradesh. Dr Rao is 
Hoy, P3l of the Dr Gururaju 
Medical College, 

hra Pradesh). The 

was founded by his 


N. K. DASGUPTA (b. 1912) is 
Project Officer at the Central 
Research Institute for Homoeo- 
pathy, Calcutta, Dr Dasgupta 


Switched from allopathy to - 


homoeopathy in 1940. He has been 
Professor of Surgery at D. N. De 
Homoeopathic Medical College 
and at Pratap Herring Homoeo- 
pathic College, both in Calcutta. 


J. N. KANJILAL (b. 1908) be- 
came a homoeopathic physician 
in 1940 after he found that homo- 
eopathic medicines had success- 
fully curbed a severe epidemic of 
malignant malaria. He has been 
President of the West Benga! 
Homoeopathic Federation. 


DIWAN HARISH CHAND (b. 
1924) is the only Indian Oe 
rary Fellow of the British 5 
culty of Homoeopathy. Dr ee > 
who holds an Honorary Dip. om 
from the Homoeopathic ae d 
of Colombia, is National a 
President, International Sud 
eopathic League, Geneva. uem 
President of the ne n 
Homoeopathic Congress he 


1967. 


MUNISH CHANDRA BATRA (b. 
1920) opted to become a homoeo- 
path after his appendicitis was 
cured by homoeopathic treat- 
ment. Dr Batra is Chief Editor of 
Dynamic Medicine and has been 
Editor-in-Chief of Indian Jour- 
nal of Homoeopathy. From 1969 
to 1972, he was President, All In- 
dia Institute of Homoeopathy. 


P. SANKARAN (b. 1922) is a 
Lecturer in Bombay Homoeopa- 
thic Medical College and Hono- 
rary Physician, Government Ho- 
moeopathic Hospital Dr Sanka- 
ran has written many books on 
homoeopathy and edits the Jour- 
nal of Homoeopathy Medicine, 


YUDHVIR SINGH (b. 1897) 
started practising homoeopathy 
in 1920 and opened a free dispen- 
sary in 1928. The Delhi Homoeo- 
pathic Act was dra ft ed and 
enacted by Dr Singh during his 
tenure as Health Minister. He 
was Delhi State Sp of ma 
athic Boar or 

ra S founded the Delhi Ho- 
moeopathic Medical Association 
and the Homoeopathic Sandesh. 


SATBIR BAKSHISH SINGH is 
Honorary Lecturer at the Bom- 
bay Homoeopathic Medical Col- 
lege. A naval officers wife, Dr 
Satbir Singh is Assistant Hono- 
rary Medical Officer at the Pun- 
jab Kesari Club's Homoeopathic 
Medical Centre. She has been fa- 
mily physician to Admirals S. N. 
Kohli and S. M. Nanda. 


S. R. WADIA is President of the 
Maharashtra Homoeopathic Board 
and Assistant National Vice- 
President, International Homo- 
eopathic League, Geneva, Dr 
Wadia is author of two books: 
What is Homoeopathy and 
Homoeopathy in Skin Diseases. 


K. G. SAXENA (b. 1913) is an 
Honorary Adviser in Homoeopa- 
thy to the Government of India. 
In 1950, he was the first man to 
be appointed Honorary Homoeo- 
pathic Physician to the President, 
In 1967, Dr Saxena became the 
first Indian to be awarded the 
“President of Honour" by the In- 
ternational Homeo Congress. He 
was honoured with the Padma 
Shri in 1963. 
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ge i» one of the innovators of Hindustani music 
and, at 47, alrendy a gharana by himself. 


by M. A. Bakre 


HE sleepy town of Dewas sprawls awkwardly along one side of the 
T Bombay-Agra Highway, some 23 miles outside of Indore. Once 
the joint capital of the twin princely states of Dewas, it has been 
pithily described as “the oddest corner of the world outside Alice in 
Wonderland” (Sir Malcolm Darling). And, more affectionately, as 
“this amazing little place which can have no parallel, except in a Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Opera" (E. M. Forster). 


But its real claim to fame rests not so much on its own oddity as 
on its association with two pre-eminent personalities: the late E. 
Morgan Foster, the Grand Old Man of English Literature, and Kumar 
Gandharva, once a child prodigy, now a mature Eenius of Indian mu- 
sic. Morgan Foster's association with Dewas as Secretary to the then 
Maharaja in the early twenties was short and fleeting; he immorta- 
lised it in his saucy and piquant The Hill of Devi. 


A BORN SHIVAPUTRA KOMAKALI in 1025 e dis 
MUR gu Cum. When he was eight years old, he m He receive 
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| 


ers of music to come, listen and, if they so wish, learn. 


amongst the practitioners, 
dency to live off the fat 
in its pristine glory.” 


Many and varied are the tributaries which flow to merge with 
the mainstream of vocal Indian music. There is the “pure” gayaki 
represented by the khayals, the tappas, the thumris and the taranas; 
folk songs; religious bhajans; texts and holy books—like the Granth 
Sahib—set originally to music; there is stage and film music. And 
Kumar Gandharva is the one scholar-artist who after Bhatkhande, 
the pure scholar, has opened up the rich treasures of this vast, secre- 
tive repertoire to the layman and has, at the same time, enriched it 
significantly with his original contributions, 


Defies Classification 


Musicians normally separate themselves into two genres; the. 
Renderers and the Innovators. By far the largest majority repetitively 
render in their own fashion the traditional gayaki with little innova- 
tion; the element of improvisation, if any, varies with the degree of 
inherent skill and passing mood. 


A very few—like Kumar Gandharva—render boldly in their own 
fashion the vast traditional gayaki; fewer stil) rv to innovate, to con- 
tribute to the mainstream. Kumar Gandharva 1 gharana by himself, 
defying any classificaion. 


His classic book, the Anoopa-Raga-Vilasa outlines his basic in- 
terpretations of classical music, contains his o ginal contribution to 
Indian music in terms of both new ragas and new compositions in 
existing ragas: Madhusuraja, Malavati, etc. The old secrecy surround- 
ing the text and words of a cheez is gone: they stand bared, and his 
status us a Vaggeyakara established firmly. 


"Gandhi Malhar" 


Amongst his more notable contributions to Indian musie may be 
rated the new raga Kumar Gandharva composed on the occasion of 
Gandhiji's centenary—Gandhi Malhar, which he rendered at the in- 
vitation of the state at Vigyan Bhavan during the Centenary 
Week. “Composing a new raga is like bringing into creation, investing 
an abstract form with a dimensional and visible reality. This process 
defies description and may therefore sound mysterious, Like the tala, 
each raga is in 4 parts: all 4 harmoniously interechoing each other. 
I first perceive one-fourth of the, whole in a 'sealed' form, and from. 
thereon develop the rest,” says Kumarji. 


ret example of his innovation and continuous attempt 
for MA ice bei petiec is the melodious tunes to which he 
has set the obscurely worded lTth-18th century Bhajans of Kahin 
Surdas, Mirabai. The three strands have been delicately woven f e 
his Triveni, which compositions he frequently renders at his con 
and on the radio. 

1 1 cuperation stretching over five years (1947-52) 

ee XM Gandharva's mind, ever in search of new 
S mee eee cn attracted by the folk songs of the Malwa region. 
a PATCR van intensive study of this form of music; its words 
T - the occasion it was meant to celebrate—be it à wedding, 
at E "harvesting of crops, or Divali. Kumar was quick te 
a 


^ —Continued 
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MOOD MUSICIAN, In almost all his concerts, Kumar Ga 


alike, This gives his music an unusual range and resilience. 


perceive that the tunes harmonised directly 
with pure classical ragas to show the inti- 
mate relationship to the original sources. 


. “As to an expert weaver but a small 
Plece of cloth is sufficient to reconstruct, 
from the warp and woof, the. whole bolt, 
So, having clutched but a small piece, the 
entire raga can be reconstructed. A few 
notes suffice.” 


mane Often, a slender thread led him 

mu lhe total source and he is the one 

fold làn to reconvert folk songs into the 
of classical music. 


mani believes firmly in the close 
Neo onShip between music and nature. 
lime of Ax must be in harmony with the 
Teason— hc day because they are—for good 
ing; Bine meant to be: Todi in the morn- 
09 mplas in the afternoon and at dusk; 

P at night; and so on. 


t Spese with this general philosophy 
natur as &lorified this mysterious cycle 
Season fos night following day, of one 
Stains to 9llowing another. The melodious 
song which he has set the ragas and 

S gracefully conceal the sheer ef- 
Compos: ipPlication that have gone into the 
Vas of his three seasonal offerings: 
Hemos anta, Geeta Varsha and Geeta 


CC-0. Bhagay; 


Marathi stage. The prime object of these 
concerts—still tremendously popular—is to 
express classical ragas in the form of stage 
music, as also define the close identity of 
the two. 


The broad format of his concerts rare- 
ly changes but the text and contents are 
rich and varied. The duration is usually 3 
to 35; hours; one concept of Western Cham- 
ber Music that is incorporated is the total 
pre-preparation of what is to be sung. Quite 
often, the programme, with the sequence of 
offerings, is printed and distributed. Occa- 
sionally the artist clarifies, highlighting a 


subtle point. 

The concert always starts at the appointr 
ed hour and Kumarji’s personal mystique 
ensures immediate rapport with the audi- 
ence. The package on offer is wide ranging: 
an elaborate khayal, perhaps self composed 
richly embroidered with his boltaans, is per- 
haps the first offering. With his eae ae 
sive mastery over sur, laya, taan, as also 
over the self-evident and latent swaras of 
each raga, he is able to sweep away the eu 
crustations that have accumulated m 8 
decades around a raga, break the tradition 


mould and reveal the pure swards, as 


t to be, in their pristine 


originally mean 
glory. 
During 
tion is continuo 
the voice in unique seq 


the presentation itself, innova- 
us, and thought is father to 
1 uence. Once present- 


ased from Kumarji's 


ed, the rendition is er 
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—P. R. Shinde 


ndharva continuously innovates. Thus no two presentations of the same bandish are 


mind. Thus no two presentations of the same 
bandish are alike. This gives his music a 
range and resilience unbeknown to others. 
With his mastery, often one note reveals 
the dimension of the whole scale. It also 
vests his music with a certain degree of 
freshness. 


The khayal is perhaps followed by a 
thumri, another raga, a bhajan, a stage song 
and then a Bhairavi. With his ability to im- 
ply or skip over the whole gamut of swaras, 
the transition from one item to the other is 
effortless and mellifluous. Each rendition, 
with Kumarji's total ability to psyche him- 
self into the mood of ihe music, mirrors a 
wealth of emotion. The overall rendition is 
suitably tailored to meet enforced disability 
of breath. It is these unconventional! touches 
that establish his genius and, at the same 
time, invite controversy. 


Still a sprightlv 47, with one lung no 
more and the other half gone, his latest 
study is now of bird-calls; birds, attuned 
closely to nature, call differently at sunrise, 
at noon and at sunset. To study the pattern, 
the pitch and then to create there out melli- 
fluous music “forms more real than living 
man" is one of his present indulgences. 


The other? To build at Dewas a school 
of music. In word and thought, it already 
exists: to translate it into a real institution, 
where sudents and lovers of music can come 
and drink deep at the fount. 
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Valour On The Front by BIKRAM VOHRA 


dreds have had a brush with 
oes in the 14-day war. Mere 
ji afew who braved the danger 
and sarvived to dell their tale. 


N December 6, just before 12.00 hrs, 
Fit-Lt J. Bhattacharya took off from 

one of the border airfields in his Su-7 fight- 
er bomber. This was his 8th mission. His aim: 
to knock out Pakistan T-59, T-55 and M-47 
patton tanks in the Chhamb sector, He had 
clobbered one tank and was coming in on a 
third strafing pass. Ground fire clipped him, 
his engine stalled and caught fire. He landed 


in a field behind enemy gun positions. Bhat- 
tacharya unstrapped quickly and hid in a 
clump of trees till it got dark. 


Vvüepout six in the evening, he began his 
escape—from eight miles inside enemy 
territory. He carefully avoided enemy pat- 
rols and gun positions; at one stage he saw 
a column come towards him but he was not 
sure whose side they were on and he lay 
low. 


Fractured Spine 


Said Bhattacharya: “I was afraid of 
anti-personnel mines. There were barbed 
wire, locking wires and trenches. I was feel- 
ing thirsty and there was pain in my back.” 


The pilot did not know it then but he 
had a fractured spine. In that condition he 
just went on walking. “I did not want 
to stop,” he said. “I was guiding my- 
self by the stars and hoping to hell I wa3 
moving in the right direction. I swam across 
the Tawi at 1.30 a.m. It took 20 minutes.” 


He was gone pretty far by the time 
morning came. Then he saw some Dogri vil- 
lagers come towards him and he knew he 
had made it. They took him to an Indian 
gun position, from where he was evacuated 
to Delhi. 


. Fit-Lt Gurdip Singh took off in his Su-7 
aircraft on December 4 at 10-30 am. from a 
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forward airfield. It was his second mission. 
He was to hit enemy tanks. He was coming 
in on a pass, a Pak tank in his sights, and 
had just scuitled it, when simultaneous 
ground fire hit his plane. He immediately 
turned and flew towards Indian territory. 


At a low height, he jettisoned. He 
landed inside a ring of fire and even his 
parachute began to smoulder. 


He said: “The landing was’ bad. I could 
not see the ground because of the smoke and. 
fire. So I hit the ground heavily and that 


aptured by Indian troops on the first 
Indian Army advance was swift and 


Y of the fighting—15 miles inside Bangla Desh. The L : : 
effective once Pakistan lost 17 aircraft on the ground and the IAF gained air supremacy in the 


fractured my leg. I crawled into the trees to 
escape any possible enemy strafing.” 


Gurdip Singh was 25 km inside our ter- 
ritory. In about 25 minutes, an Army patrol 
picked him up. Looking at his leg, he said: 
*[ know I can't but I want to get back there 
and join the others in the squadron!” 


Major Jitendra Singh was in command 
of the Kumaon unit in the Chhamb sec- 
ior. His story is a testimony to true grit. 


“We had waited for this fight for over 
a month,” he said. “My boys were ready and 
set. At about 16.30 hrs on December 4, enemy 
machine-guns opened up on us where we 
were dug in—on defensive positions on the 
east bank of the Munnawar Tawi We im- 
mediately exchanged fire. 


“Qne LMG was troubling us. Lance Naik 
Bhavanchandra who had been with me for 
nine years said: ‘Phikar nahin, Sahib, LMG 
ko theek karta hoon’ Before I could stop 
him, he had rushed out of his trench and 
opened up with his gun. He silenced 
enemy barrel but a bullet 


to die in my lap. { cradled him in 
and told him to die peacefully. L said 
would take revenge..." 


“Just then a bullet ricocheted off a rock 
and a splinter of the metal gouged my left 
eye. I told my men I was all right and order- 
ed them to continue the fire, They did not 
falter. We did not stop eur firing till the 
morning—that is, till Y was evacuated to the 
Base Hospital" . 
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1950 Nobel Peace Prize jor his work Gs set a new record in the 800 Di 
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eral for Political Affairs of the UN, died STYLE. Fifteen-year-old — 1 
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the UN’s Palestine Armistice mediator. e ; 
The grandson of a Negro slave, he became with a time of 8 min, 58.1 C 
ican at the UN. sec.—striking 1.2 seconds — 4 


the highest-ranking Amer t d 
Following the casket are his widow and off the earlier record of — 
5 America’s Ann Simons, 


ic IN. Zuljikar Ali Bhutto is now President oj Pukis- 
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Of Cricket 
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young batsmen and the continuing trend 
among the counties of signing overseas play- 
ers to bolster their teams. The current first- 


class averages are dominated by opening bats 
and overseas players,” 


The number of these overseas players in 
England has grown from 37 in 1986 to 65 in 
.1971—that is, one out of four in County 
Cricket today is an overseas player. Small 
wonder the MCC, concerned about the 
"shortage of young middle-order batsmen of 
Tess class", has voted for a drastic curtail- 
ment of this overseas influx by raising the 
residential qualification in England from 
five to ten years, . Bisher Bedi, Solkar and 
Uday Joshi will therefore, very likely be 
the last lot of Indians to play for an English 
county. 


If English Cricket is thus dubiously 

bolstered by overseas players, the World XI 

is merely bolstered by big names and big 

money. It jis therefore an open question 

whether Australian Cricket will really 

benefit from the current series against a 

World XI that has neither the pace of a John 

h í ] Snow nor the spin of a Prasanna to lend its 

M P VceuE i I RUD uS Se E SESS ES attack that vital extra edge. What can yon 

eaoat : = cons Ree cum : 5 RLOpie of those 5 balls that fetched him 4 wickets make of a “World XI” that has no genuine 
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point, watched by West Indian Derryck Murray in the 1970 England-World XI series. the game's top all-round ers. In ithe 1969-70. four Te girio, ie MUS Pe PATE bns J still the best off-spinner in the world. 
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ree ra T x s (ol snd 106 Mae (SS ht, et ed el dd 15 fifties, 35 catches and 40 wickets (av. % many stars not in the current World team. three wrist spinners an 

T 1 d 106 dismissals (93 caught, stumped). i 
gham, 1967. 31 Tests, 1,445 runs (av. 37.05) an 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN INDIA 


dermacare 


tension was relievec 
recovered and said, © 
le was rewarded for sure 
[Eo about with this shaw 
his best reward. For ex 
f admires his work. Any 
Elve up this sport no 
nkey Bahadur!” 


il) “EYES RIGHT" COMMANDS FASHION... 


AND EVERYWHERE WOMEN START Bua suus 
J| MAKING EYES. GLOWY. LUMINOUS. E sense 
IE. DRAMATIC. WITH JUST A LINE, THICK Piva Ras. “They say u 
Y OR FINE... OF DERMACARE EYELINER. OF f S Tern? Enelish cocks in 
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T STAYS ON BEAUTIFULLY-WITHOUT A SENS ATION Al ECRANS 
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ler Sons!" 

b bs mpur is different 
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time ? 
Ray then, They think « 
f fight cannot be 


SO EASILY, WITHOUT BLOTTING OR cr 
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me hos been found in your house,” Daro- 
naji charged. 


diamond may come your way!” said Rosh- - 


LaL "Look at Jhamman Beg and his 


© «palaj" a young man said, “Nawab 
ghan too has suffered no less for his 
ck. He squandered his wealth before he 
Bankey Bahadur. Have a look at his 
wl! It is all covered with patches...” 


— The young man blurted this out in the 
low of his devotion for Nawab Agh- 
gn but the last expression embarrassed 
ybody. Nawab Aghghan turned pale. It 
the more galling as the person who said 
was quite lowly. 


Nawab Rafi cleared his throat and said: 
My dear young man. These are not the 
usual kind of patches. This is applique work. 
ust be a wonderful craftsman who did it. 
[I could find such an artist, I would cer- 


Winly make him put a patch or two on my 
shawl.” 


HE tension was relieved. Nawab Aghghan 
* recovered and said, frowning: “Uncle, 
£ was rewarded for sure, but the fact that 
£0 about with this shawl on my shoulders 
his best reward. For everybody who sees 
'admires his work. Anyway, I shall have 


Eve up this sport now. Who cares for 
nkey Bahadur!” 


_“Aghghan is right. The noble art 1s 
ving. The masters are neglected and are 
ae to Rampur and Hyderabad,” said 
p Rafi. "They say that the Hyderaba- 
i, cacy English cocks in place of asils and 
(S them. The trainers have to feed the 
mod butter and grape juice instead of 
Om and pearls, The cocks grow fat. Now 
Tha. know what the Nawabs do next? 
| as Water and they get the cocks 
em ^ Such vile treatment after adopting 
L3 8S their sonst? 


Ja ampur is different,” Jhamman Beg 
me n OSY fancy ram-fighting and cocks 


i next. 
I their gi 
Long q 
d Pe live Lucknow! Here we have 
these fi Tobins to fight. But, to appre- 
fights, we need a delicacy of 
S Eu one needs for enjoying the 
The ms and Dabir,” said Nawab Rati. 
e e ; 
RN in the porch of Crimson Pa- 
n. Jhamman Beg took out his 


They think quails are so uuy 
ght cannot be seen." 


your leave, for I 
quails.” 


and, when that did 
not help, he went thieving. I have heard that 


he stated tn court that the responsibility of 
the cock was something greater than the 
care of the family and his self but the judge 
did not appreciate this argument and sent 
him to jail. You have still much left with 
you and you can maintain your hobby for 
years to come, but you have to consider the 
claims of your Begum and the children. 
Bankey Bahadur is, after all, a stepson for 


the Begum. Why should she suffer hard- 
Ships for him? 


"If the cock boards with Lala Shyam 
Nath, ke can enter the ring in your name. 
Maybe Lala Saheb will give you—Oh yes, 
I know you do not need it, but others too 
should be allowed to express their grati- 
tude—two hundred rupees or so. It would 
be quite an ordinary sum as gratification. 
Leave the matter to me. Come here tomor- 
row in the afternoon." 


^ 


After Aghghan left, Nawab Rafi said to 
Shaukat: “Son, the maid has not come yet 
These sons of concubines had themselves in- 
timated that, during the marriage days, both 
the meals shall be sent io us daily. They 
have stopped doing so afler only two days. 
Well, go and bring loaves and mutton curry 
worth two pice on credit from the shop near 
the Mosque of Tahsin.” 


“There are earlier dues too, Father,” 
Shaukat hesitated. 


“How much?” 


“Six annas." 


“Qh, tell him that all the dues shall soon 
be paid.” 


Shaukat put on his torn angarkha of 


rare, expensive jamewar, tied a cup ina nap- 


kin and left for Chowk. 


AWAB Rafi-ul-Shan joined Lala Shyam 
N Nath in his Baradari. The Lala's cronies, 
Bade Agha and Dixitji, were already there. 
So was Sheikh Wahid Rasool. 


Sheikh Saheb was a noted cock-fighter 
and any talk with the Lala about Bankey 


Bahadur was bound to offend him. Why 


i ffered to 

t the famous cock being © 
s As soon as the Lala saw the Nawab, 
he said: “Welcome, Nawab Saheb! You have 


become the Moon of Id!” 
«halaji, I have been so busy 
A footman came in, bowed low and sa- 


: f the arm. 
ted with a sweep 9 
i r?" Lalaji asked. 


p 


“Huzur, that 
door... The police have made a ia 
«police! What did those people do? 
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ut asked him: “Bhai 
why has.the nan. 

x poor newspaperman been 

"The Government has decided to enact 

a new law. He had published something 
against it in his paper." OE 
. fo he has been arrested for sedition? It 
is vile to do something against the sovereign 
of the day—and what a sovereign! One who 
defeated the Kaiser of Germany and the 
Sultan of Turkey in one stroke!" Nawab Rafi 
commented, shaking his head. ; 


“The editor is a Congressman,” Sardar 
Khan said. : 


“Bhai Vakil Saheb, who are these Con- - 
gressmen? Is the Congress a special reli- 
gion?” the Nawab asked. 


“Congressmen follow Mr Gandhi.” 
“Who is he?” 


“He is a Gujarati Hindu. Says he will 
defeat the English Government and free 
Hindustan!” 


"Has he got a bigger gun than the Kai- 
ser of Germany?" the Nawab wanted to 
know. 


"He says he will beat the Government 
without any guns." K : 


Au of them burst into laughter. 


“Vakil Saheb, do tell us more. What is 
this business of the Khilafat?” asked the 
Nawab. 


“The Caliph of Turkey... he lost 1n the 
war and the English have occupied his em- 
pire. Now the Khilafat agitators are telling 
the English to return the Caliph’s Sultanate 
to him.” 1 

“Wah, bhai!” said Lala Shyam Nath. 
“Has any conqueror ever given the conquer. 
ed territory back in charity?” 


"The Congress people must be mad! 
India can't beat England. The English 
have defeated brave people like the Ger- 
mans and the Turks," opined the Sheikh. 


“But, Vakil Saheb, has it peen verified 
that the Kaiser has become a Muslim?" the 
Nawab asked anxiously, 


“Muslim or not, he gave the British hel. 
But luck was not with him,” the Sheikh 
replied. 

After Vakil Saheb had left, Nawab Rafi 


began: “Lalaji, how are your cocks nowa- 
days?” 


“Cocks? Fifteen days ago Lal Saheb-- 
my son—showed me the monthly account of 
expenditure on cocks: two servants; 20 ru- 
pees; drugs and tonics; 150 rupees; muscel- | 
laneous 25 rupees... The boy said that a 
maotor-car could be maintained on that exe —.—. 
penditure. I told him: ‘Sen, this js the spart 
of kings. This is a symbol of us Indians’ dy- 
ing prestige and ascendancy.’ He replied that 


it had now become the occupation of incom- = 


petent, decadent wasters who talked of the 


i __Sontinued On Page 33 — 
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THE DETENTION CAM 
‘mob fury. One such Raz 


i i ^ i i = . Niazi and 
SURRENDER. Over 72,000 Pakistani soldiers either surrendered or Admiral Shariff, Group Captain Baig, Lt-Gen. A. A. K. Niazi 


includi j i ing down his revolveri 2) Bangla Desh intellec 

ü i , includin: Maj.-Gen. Rao Farman Ali who, after laying A 3 } 200 Bangla Desh inte 
nd Pici e Aae A TE eR Tops brass he said: “It is always painful. Can you imagine a soldier laying dove pation forces two days 
surrendered were Maj.-Gen. Jamsh ed (Corps Commander), Fear- his arms?" p were found in this null 
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A "sS ALL OVER. The thud of the artillery and the whizz of 
Mp T ie are things of the past. Indian jawauss (above) just 
take it easy. Right: Don't disturb him, he has earned his sleep. 
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THE’ SAFEST PLACE FOR THE OCCUPATION TROOPS WAS 
I THE DETENTION CAMP. Many Razakars had to be rescued from 
mob fury. One such Razakar (above) is Mohammed. Right: About 
200 Bangla Desh intellectuals were tortured and killed by the Occu- 
f pation forces two days before the Pak surrender. Several bodies 
were found im this nullah. 
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Sketches by MARIO 


Saturn is spinning through im- 
finite Space and will soon be in 
Conjunction with Mars—red flag 
and all. Pluto is on the ascendant 
and Venus has entered the House 
ef ihe Moon. Forget the jargon. 
The fauli, dear reader. lies, not 
im our selves, but in our stars 
that we are underlings. 


ARIES (March 21-April 20) 

Arians pride themselves on being born 
under the sign of Greek mythology’s Golden 
Ram. They are not above “fleecing” you, for 
iheir strongest urge is conquest. 


Mars is the ruler of this sign, so virility 
is the dominant force. Even the women are 
masculine—they insist on wearing the pants. 


Take care of the Arian lover, for he will 
pursue you with the relentless zeal of a Gnat. 
i But once he’s captured you, his interest will 

| drop like a 1,000-pound bomb. He will then 
i, 7 concentrate on your parents, bully them and 
a — often benefit from them. Lawyers specialis- 
ing in divorce should cultivate the Arian, for 
the broken home is a regular feature of this 
sign, He may be ruthless, cruel, violent. But 
take heart—he will never bear a grudge 
against you for long. Like the oil which 
3 tomes in barrels, he is usually unrefined. His 
fy tack of finesse makes him a bad diplomat— 
d but a good politician. 


His Motto: Blessed are the belligerent, 
for they shall inherit the earth. 


RE OF THE ARIAN lover, for he will 
PEWA you with the relentless zeal of an 


TAF Gnat. . 


ier ‘ine STARS 


by BACHI KIE KARKÂRIA - 


TAURUS (April 21-May 20) 

Though born under the sign of the bull, 
the Taurean ıs distinctly mulish. He is obsti- 
nate and slow in the up take. 


The Taurean is a good eater. His social 
life gravitates around the dining table—pre- 
ferably someone else’s. This, combined with 
a distaste for exercise, the Taurean seldom 
makes it to the Miss World title. But there 
is consolation in the stars: they have instinc- 
tive rhythm and make good dancers—give or 
take a floorboard. 


Occupationally, the Taurean gravitates 
towards a “secure” job. When he does dab- 
ble in the gamble of stockbroking, it is only 
when trends are—naturally—bullish. 


The “Bull” has the patience of an ox 
and the eyes of a cow: large, gentle, ex- 
pressive. Unfortunately, the bovine resem- 
blance does not end,there. 


Taureans usually inherit money. Marry 
one. 


His Motto: Stay away from china shops. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20) 


Their symbol is the twins, but pregnant 
Geminians should not be unduly alarmed. 


The Geminian is incurably restless. The 
child is the bane of his school-teacher, for 
he fidgets uncontrollably, is too clever by 
half in some matters, but quite unable to re- 
call the tables he memorised last week. Her 
only consolation is that he hasn't a twin. 


The Geminian's fabled courage is best 
manifest in his inveterate untruthfulness. 
An expert in “terminological inexactitude”, 
he can lie with abandon and embroider facts 
and invent detail with a temerity that would 
put Radio Pakistan to shame. 


Avoid a Gemini neighbour, for his fav- 
ourite entertammment will be your affairs. 
Draw that curtain now. Keep an eye on 
your belongings too, for he is clever at pil- 
fering small objects. And he can do so with 
both hands—he is ambidextrous. 


If you hear the sound of jingling, it is 
not an approaching Santa Claus but a Gemi- 
nian. They love jingle-jangle accessories, 
And the men are absolute suckers for “no- 
velties"—compass key- chains,  pen-knife 
tie-pins and five-colour ball-point pens. 


The Geminian would do well to con- 
fact the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. He has 
much to gain—or lose—from yogic exercises, 
ihe deep peace of transcendentalism will 
work wonders for his high- -Strung nervous 
system, and he can do with a little medita- 
tion to improve his concentration . 
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His Motto: The SES Stone gathers a 
lot of pop fans. 


CANCER (June 21-July 20) 


The symbol of the sign is a crab and the 
Cancerian is nothing if not tenacious. 


A water sign, the Cancerian woman is 
very quickly moved to tears—usually to get 
what she wants. Men have bleary eyes. 


The male is indifferent to what he 
wears. Not that it matters, for even a Bur- 
lington outfit tends to look shabby and ill- 
fitting on him. 


Cancer is acquisitive. His - subconscious 
gestures, too, are grasping—fingers drawn 
in towards the palms. When he sleeps, he 
holds on to his stomach—possessively. Don’t 
provoke him, for even his verbal nips are 
lethal. 


Oedipus must surely have been Cance- 
rian, for this sign idolises the mother. He 
instinctively follows her behavioural pat- 
terns. Mother Knows Best—how to dominate. 
However, his wife does not suffer too much 
—hbecause, at the end of it all, he is tho- 
roughly domesticated and is very attached 
to his family. The Cancerian woman is no 
Lib-walli, for she loves nothing better than 
cooking, cleaning and.stitching for her large 
brood. Even today Cancerians are the great- 
est violators of the rule of the red triangle. 


His Motto: It's good to be in the family 
way. 
LEO (July 21-August 21) 


Like the lion in the jungle, Leo is the 
Maharaja of the Zodiac. He would love to 
sit on a velvet cushion, dressed in dazzling 


e 
LIKE THE LION in the jungle, Leo i5 !" 


Maharaja of the Zodiac. 
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recisely because of the dirt and stench the 
{ orelgners come across everywhere in India. 


Then the White girls are told that the 
Indians are Aryans and other such meaning- 
less nonsense. It is so comical to hear the 


3 | Indians* theories about their *European ori- 


in" and their eagerness to bracket them- 
selves with the Whites. A White woman is, 
comparatively speaking, much happier mar- 
rying a Negro, who has no pretensions, nor 
any delusions of grandeur. But an Indian or 
a Pakistani never stops his blah-blah. Still, 
you cannot fool a White person in India for 
Jong. Your “high” caste and “low” caste are 
nothing but disguised colour prejudice. Oh, 
the unnecessary fuss you make about your- 
selves and your castes! 


Chalakudy ¢ J. P. P. 
Was The Nizam Communal? 


Sir—Apropos the controversy in these 
columns on whether the late Nizam was 
communal, the son-in-law of Dr Naidu has 
told me the following stories: 


1. A Hindu lady complained to the 
Nizam about her harassment by Prime Min- 
ister Maharaja Sir Kishen Parshad. The 
Nizam asked her to make an appointment 
with the Maharaja and when the Prime Min- 
ister came into the room, the Nizam hid him- 
self in an antechamber. Then, dramatically, 
he came out and gave his Prime Minister a 
thorough dressing down. 


2. When Sarojini Naidu’s son set up a 
dispensary in Hyderabad, the entire cost was 
borne by the Nizam. 


3. A Raja Bahadur of the Nizam's ti 
expressed his candid opinion that n E 
was far better than the present regime. Of 
course the Raja Bahadur is a Hindu who is 
all praise for the late Nizam and his rule. 
As a reader has rightly pointed out (Octo- 
ber 17), our Rajahs and Nawabs had many 
vices but communalism was not one of them. 


Bombay H. P. GUPTA 


Neyveli 


Sir—In “Neyveli: a Village Becomes A 
Township” by S. Vasudevan (November 21), 
it has been stated that the Neyveli village 
and other villages within a radius of 15 miles 
have been totally deprived of subsoil water, 
because of the nonstop pumping at the Ney- 
veli Lignite Mine, and that, therefore, the 
neighbouring villages have neither irrigation 
nor drinking water. 


We have to state that this is not the 
correct position. The pumping being done at 
Neyveli Mine is from the deep aquefiers oc- 
curring below the lignite bed—that is from 
over 200 feet below surface level, and there- 
fore does not have any adverse effect on 
the subsoil water table at all. The lowest 
subsoil water level in this area is about 6 
metres from the surface in summer. During 
the rainy season, the water level comes up 
to very near the surface. It is quite possible 
to sink wells and draw water and, in fact, 
there are such wells in the area, including 
the Neyveli Township. 


Neyveli J. GNANAOLIVU 
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next week 


YOU'RE WRONG, Mr NIXON: The Amer- 
ican Administration’s prestige has con- 
tinued to drop since World War II—both 

* im America and abroad. R. G. K. finds 
out why. Fully illustrated. 


THE VOTE AGAINST US: A. G. Noorani 
analyses the UN’s “Uniting for Peace” 
Resolution which America used to secure 

an adverse vote against us. 


ASHA PUTHLE Sunil Kothari’s sensational 
account of a more sensational girl. With 
even more sensational photographs. 


LESSER KNOWN PERSONALITIES OF 
THE INDIAN MUTINY: Beginning an 
exciting new series by S. N. Chanda. 


FORCE OF HABIT: Story by S. K. Ghosh 


“SPEED KING" JOHN SNOW—whose “right” 
Gary Sobers would give his “left” to have! Said 
Sobers at the end of his team’s shock innings 
defeat by Australia at Perth last month: “We 
would have liked to have had John Snow play- 
ing here.” As befits the poet he is, there is a 
finely controlled rhythm about Snow’s delivery. 
His 31 victims at 22.83 each (with 7 for 40 at 
Sydney) wrested back the Ashes for England 
from Australia last year. In 33 Tests Snow (30) 
has taken 136 wickets (av 26.47), hit 499 runs 
(av. 15.59)—highest 73 vs India—and shown 
himself temperamental like all fast bowlers. 
He is right now in Australia, playing for Carl- 
ton Club on a fee of $48,000 (Rs 68,000) for 


the season. 


* 


The stakes are high (Rs 


170,000) in the current ‘Inter- 
national’? series between Aus- 
tralia and Rest of the World. But 
eam eriekeí remain a contest 
once it loses its distinet identity 
as a Test of strength between Na- 
tion and Nation? 


THE "BLACK POWER" OF CLIVE LLOYD is felt right thr 
cricketing world. Tall, bespectacled and 27, Lloyd has 1,454 Eg Ge 
36.35) from 23 Tests. Right: Left-hander Graeme Pollock, six foot two 
was not 17 when he hit his maiden hundred in first-class cricket. 
His 274 in the 1969-70 Durban Test is the highest, by a South African 
in any Test. In 23 es he ee ‘hit 2/256 runs (av, 6097). What a treat 
it mest have been to see ni r obers in a stand of 165 for 

XI vs England in the 1970 Oval Tests of for World 
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ems have changed and what the 
crowds want is to see the best players 
in action. Sponsored ‘World’ teams will have 
to come soon—and the sooner the better," 
said Tom Graveney in summing up the 1970 
series in England. Well, such a “World” team 
has come—though no one expected it to come 
to grief in the manner it did in the Second. 
Test at Perth. That Test saw Graveney's 
"best players in action"—shot out for a bare 
59 by the electric pace of Dennis Lillee. 
Cricket may be a great leveller but who- 
ever expected such a "World" batting line- 
up to crash so dismally? And that before 
an Australia who had been whipped 2-0 only 
last'season by England? 


The New Year thus finds the New 
“World” of Cricket in a shambles. After the 
‘Kangaroos’ spineless showing against 
South Africa and then England, what Aus- 
tralian Cricket needed was a change of pace. 


This was provided by Dennis Lillee with 
8 for 29 off 57 balls. Such was his sway on 
the World XI batting that Skipper Gary So- 
bers commented at the end of the acid Test: 
"We were caught on a shock wicket—a 
wicket on which I have never seen so much 
moisture on the second day. We do not have t 
em xc : real fast bowlers. We would have liked to it 


2 ECT a AE ARED r : have had John Snow but...” 
HEN HE WAS THE “LITTLE MASTER”. Can he now hook Dennis Lil- ips 
UE aep honey: JA Sion here in England, where his "Little Mastery" provoked that One would have thought that Australia s 
bowler to shoulder charge him? In the light of Sunil's showing so far in Australia, read what object this season in playing a makeshift p> 
y > » Snow has to say of him: “I think he still has to really prove himself yet. He did well in Eng- World XI, rather than a triumphant India j 
f | land but the wickets were no help to bowlers. He also seemed to do well in the West Indies , 
d |. but, when we got there, we found he had. been *iropped something like 18 or 19 times in Test LEAREN 
matches. I could even make runs with that kind of help.” 
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XI, was to mend their batting fences shatter- 
ed by John Snow. Yet what do we find? That 
fhere is not one operator in this World XI 
quick enough to test the reflexes of the Aus- 
tralian batsmen so suspect against genuine 

_pace. In the circumstances, one just does 
not know what to make of the “comeback” 
knocks of Ian Chappell, Keith Stackpole 
and Doug Walters. If the series has revealed 
anything so far, it is that at 36 Rohan Kanhai 
has discovered the secret of eternal batting 
youth. And at 22 Sunil Gavaskar the pitfalls 
of wayward cricketing youth! 


In this age of youth, gimmicks are the 
done thing, and the idea of the World XI, 
downgrading cricket to the level of "com- 
mercials", is one such gimmick. But it is 
evidently a gimmick that is noi paying its 
way, judging by the spectator response so 
far. The 1970 series in England, sponsored 
by Guinness, saw the Rest of the World 
players, spearheaded by the same Gary 
“Sobers, boost their earnings to £11,000— 
that is, just Rs 2,000 short of the Rs 200,000 
mark. Yet barely 177,000 spectators paid to 
watch Graveney's “best players jn action" 
in five Tests. This in spite of the fact that 
it was an absorbing round of Tests, much 
more closely contested than the final 4-1 
verdict in favour of Sobers’ World XI indi- 
cated. The current series, once again, has 
big names and big money associated with it. 
Yet there is no indication so far that the 
World XI idea has caught on any more in 
Australia than it did in England. Phil Tre- 
sidder put it succinctly when he asked: “Can 
you hawk cavalier, non-competitive ‘inter- 
national’ cricket to a public reared for gene- 

` rations on the ‘bite’ of Test matches?” 


D 
Box Items Prepared From 
Statistics Provided 


by ANANDJI DOSSA 
and 
B. B. MAMA 


The idea of this Rest of the World XI, 
as we know, is something that stemmed from 
the attempt to isolate South Africa from the 
mainstream of international cricket. And the 
setting for it in Australia in 1971 was no 
different than it had been in England in 1970. 
In 1970 South Africa were due to tour Eng- 
land, as they were to tour Australia in 1971- 
72. Having in 1970 just whipped Australia 
4-0, South Africa were hailed as the World 
Champions, so that England looked upon a 
series against them as just the preparation 
needed to wrest back the Ashes from Aus- 

tralia. In a like vein, Australia in 1971 look- 
ed upon their scheduled series with South 
Africa as just the rehearsal needed for their 
1972 Ashes campaign in England. Both times 
world opinion barred South Africa's entry 
into the world arena. In this light the Rest 
of the World idea, therefore, emerges as 
nothing but a commercial ruse to pit first 
England and then Australia against some of 
ihe best players in the game in an effort to 
ut the ideal combination for the 
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PAKISTAN'S ZAHIR ABBAS ail but fetch - 
ed his side a sweeping victory as he hit, in 
the First Test vs England at Birmingham, 274 
—his and the 1971 English season's best. 


GARY SOBERS: Captain of Not- 
tinghamshire. 23 matches. 1,485 Tuns 
(av. 46.40). Three centuries—highest 
151 not out vs Glamorgan at Swansea. 
8 fifties. 29 catches. 53 wickets at 30.96 
—best 5 for 11 vs Hampshire at Trent 
Bridge. 


INTIKHAB ALAM: Plays for 
Surrey. 26 matches (including 3 Tests 
for Pakistan vs England and 13 mat- 
ches vs counties). 587 runs (av. 16.30). 
Highest 63 vs Gloucestershire at Bris- 
tol. 12 catches. 104 wickets af 28.36— 
best 7 for 37 for Pakistan vs Glamor- 
gan at Swansea. 

ZAHIR ABBAS: Played for Pak- 
istan in England in 1971 and will join 
Gloucestershire next season. 19 mat- 
ches (including 3 Tests). 1,508 runs 
(av. 55.85) with 4 centuries. Top score 
274 in the Birmingham Test—the high- 
est individual innings of the 1971 Eng- 
lish season. First batsman to reach 
1,000 runs—on June 4—in the 1971 
English season. 7 fifties. 14 catches. 


HYLTON ACKERMAN: Plays for 
Northamptonshire. 25 matches. 1,504 
runs (av. 33.42). Three centuries— 
highest 123 vs Glamorgan at Swansea. 
8 fifties. 27 catches. Carried bat (39 
not out) through innings of T7 vs Sur- 
rey at Kettering. 

BISHEN SINGH BEDI: Played 
for India in England 1971. Will join 
Northamptonshire next season. 13 
matches. 50 runs (av. 6.25) —highest 
8 in the Manchester Test. 5 catches. 58 
wickets at 25.63—best 7 for 111 vs Sur- 
rey at the Oval. 

FAROKH ENGINEER: Plays for 
Lancashire, Represented India in all 3 
Tests vs England and in one county 
fixture vs Glamorgan. 24 matches. 930 
runs (av. 30.00). One century: 141 vs 
Derbyshire at Buxton. 3 fifties. 54 dis- 
missals (51 caught, 3 stumped). 


SUNIL GAVASKAR: Played for 
India in England 1971. 15 matches. 
1,141 runs (av. 43.88). Three centuries 
—highest 194 vs Worcestershire at 
Worcester. 6 fifties. 15 catches. 4 wick- 
ets at 47.50—best 2 for 8 vs Hampshire 
at Bournemouth. 


NORMAN GIFFORD: Captain o 
Worcestershire. Represented d 
in 2 Tests each vs Pakistan and India 
in 1971. 18 matches. 154 runs (av. 9.62) 
—highest 39 not out, 12 catches. 55 
wickets at 23.18—best 5 for 24 vs 
Yorkshire at Sheffield. 

TONY GREIG: Plays for S: — 
6 ft 7 in. tall. A South den Sho hod 
played for England against World XI 


How The World XI Stars Fared In The 1971 English Season 


in 1970 in England, Greig now repre- 
sents Rest of the World in Austra- 
lia! 27 matches. 1,242 runs (av. 27.00). 
Two centuries—highest 113 vs Kent at 
Eastbourne. 5 fifties. 31 catches, 77 
wickets at 29.07—best 8 for 42 vs Kent 
at Tunbridge Wells—second-best bow- 
ling performance of the 1971 English 
season (best being, of course, S. Ven- 
kataraghavan’s 9 for 93 in the second 
innings vs Hampshire at Bournemouth 
when Prasanna went wicketless!) 

RICHARD HUTTON: Plays for 
Yorkshire. Made Test debut vs Pakis- 
tan at Lord's 1971. 29 matches (includ- 
ing 5 Tests). 1,009 runs (av. 31.53). 
Two centuries—highest, 189 vs Pakis- 
tanis at Bradford. 3 fifties. 31 catches. 
80 wickets at 20.35—best 6 for 38 vs 
Lancashire at Old Trafford. 

ROHAN KANHAI: Plays for War- 
wickshire. 24 matches. 1,529 runs (av. 
41.18)). Three centuries—highest 135 
not out vs Lancashire at Old Trafford. 
10 fifties. 15 catches, In a Sunday Lea- 
gue game against, Northamptonshire, 
Kanhai hit 112 in 62 minutes—his sec- 
ond 50 coming in (believe it or not) 9 
minutes! 

CLIVE LLOYD: Plays for Lanca- 
shire. 22 matches. 1,124 runs (av. 
38.75). Two centuries—highest a caT- 
eer-best 217 not out vs Warwickshire 
at Old Trafford. 7 fifties. 20 catches. 
15 wickets at 33.73—best 2 for 29. Won 
two “Man of the Match" awards in 
successive Gillette Cup matches vs 
Worcestershire (83 not out) and vs 
Essex (109). 

ASIF MASOOD: Played for Pak- 
istan in England 1971. 12 matches (in- 
cluding 3 Tests). 28 runs (av. 3.90— 
highest 14. One catch. 27 wickets at 
33.66—best 5 for 111 in the Birmin- 
gham Test. . 


BOB TAYLOR: Keeps wicket for 
Derbyshire. 24 matches. 619 rums (QU. 
24/16) —highest 74 not out vs Glamor 
gan at Derby. 3 fifties. 58 dismissals 
(48 caught, 10 stumped). 


The three remaining members of 
the World XI, BOB CUNIS of Nee 
Zealand and the POLLOCK BRUT 
THERS, Graeme and Peter, of Sori 
Africa, did not play in England in 1971. 
It is significant that as many as 
10 out of the n World XI players 47° 
representatives of nine first-class En 
lish counties and two more, Bisin 
Singh Bedi and Zahir Abbas, will Jo 
them next season. No wonder the ™ ae 
have initiated legislative action to w 
that English Cricket is not plaue 
non-Englishmen! 


ENGLAND'S RICHARD HUTTON, omn his 
Test debut at Lord’s against Pakistan the 
same year (1971), uses his reach to advan- 
tage in straight driving Mushtaq Mohammad. 
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E Much They Will Get 


The World XI stars are play- 
or high stakes and, to this ex- 
the 1971-72 series in Austra- 
jalike the 1970 series in England 
will be determined by the “spin 
Mor the coin”. On view in Australia 
right now are some of the greatest 
Pepin-collectors” in the “World”. 
fheir approach is strictly pro- 
Wfessional: “If money is the root of 
evil, let us have a little more 
if this evil!” Every player who par- 
Wücipated in the 1970 series collect- 
Bua minimum of £120 (Rs 2,160) 
Test. The total cost of the 
kurrent tour is estimated at 130,000 
fAustralian d ollars—that is, Rs 
1,105,000. The total prize money is 
520,000 (Rs 170,000)—m uch less 
han what Guinness shelled out in 
England in 1970. Winners of a 
Test get $2,000 (Rs 17,000) and 
losers $1,000 (Rs 8,500). If a Test is 
drawn (as was the First Test at 
Brisbane), each team receives $500 
[Rs 4,250) and the balance of $2,000 
(Rs 17,000) goes into a “jackpot” to 
be distributed at the end of the 
series. Two-thirds of this “jackpot” 
fs earmarked for the team with the 
faster scoring rate during the 
series, based on a formula of runs 
scored to balls received. The win- 
ners of the one-day Mini Tests at 
Sydney and Melbourne will re- 
ceive $1,000 (Rs 8,500) and the los- 
ers $250 (Rs 2,125) per Test. The 
‘Man of the Match” in each of 
these two one-day Tests will re- 
ceive $125 (Rs 1,062). Other indivi- 
dual awards are $400 (Rs 3,400) 
leach to the Best Batsman and the 
Best Bowler in each team during 
the series and $200 (Rs 1,700) each 
to the Best Fielder in each team. 


| But is the bowling of the World XI that 


Bob Cunis bowled well enough at 
in conditions made to order, and both 
rd Hutton and Norman Gifford have 
going dutifully through their profes- 
l cricketing motions. But can any team 
I includes three such run-of-the-mill per- 
ers as Cunis, Hutton and Glíford really 
itself as representative of the "Rest of 
World”? Seeing the way this World p.t 
A “vetoed” by Dennis Lillee at Perth, it 
perhaps more aptly be styled “United 
"ons"? 
‘For us in India, interest in this World 
has been minimal, with even the run- 
commentary for the Tests not beamed 
this country. While therefore wishing 
ka, beaten World XI a Happy New Year 
E lbourne, we can but wonder why Aus- 
IE chose to forgo the opportunity of play- 
à rejuvenated India this season. With 
{> Africa out of the Test picture, surely 
gical follow-up to our beating two 
lE powers in the game as West Indies 


ip Bland was an immediate series with 


i'd big power: Australia. 


SS Sk a 


"Money-Spinner" Gary Sobers 


Maybe Gary Sobers is no longer 
cock of the world cricket walk but the 
1970 England-Rest of the World series 
found him make a “clean sweep"—as 
you see him do on the cover. Above, 
you see him with the Guinness Trophy 
worth 11,000 sterling (Rs 198,000) 
to his Rest of the World team when 
they beat England 4-1. Sobers himself 
led the way with most runs (588—av. 
73.50) and most wickets (21—av. 21.52) 
in the series. His cricket, in spot cash, 
worked out at £2,070 (Rs 37,260). This 
£2,070 was made up of £970 (Rs 
17,460) Gutnness Prize money; £500 
(Rs 9,000) Victoria Sporting Club 
Award for Best Batsman; and £600 
(Rs 10,800) match fees. Small wonder 
Sobers has rejected as “stupid” a news- 
paper report that from now on golf, 
and not gold, will be his first love. 


Says Sobers: “It has been said that 
I am more interested in golf than crick- 
et, one reason put forward being that 
I want to become a golf pro. Nothing 
is more stupid. Cricket is my life, my 
source of income. Why should I sud- 
denly cut away from this great game 
which has given me so much?" 


But from the outset Australia's cricket 
mentors showed a curious reluctance to play 
India. Such a reluctance would have been 
perfectly understandable if it had meant 
their playing India in India. After íheir 
nerve-shattering experiences in 1969-70 
against our spinners on our underprepared 
wickets, one could not really have expected 
the Australians to be overkeen to join batting 
issue with us on our home-spun wickets. 
However, since it was our turn in any case 
to visit Australia, one is at a total loss to 
know why Australia chose to miss the boon 
of a series that could only have been of 
mutual benefit to both countries. 


The fact that Australia failed to invite 
us to tour at such an opportune moment 
makes one thing clear: that they still look 
upon us as a second-rate cricket power. They 
are, of course, entitled to do so but, now that 
the euphoria of “West Indies and England 71” 
has passed, all we want to know is how geod 
we really are. And Keith Miller for one 
thinks we are fairly good. He said as much 
when he asked: 


“Just how good is India? Well, it has one 
of the finest spin attacks I have ever seen. 
Its batting line-up is very talented and en- 
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So much, not only in terms of 
cash, but also by way of achievement, 
as the following career record shows: 
Born July 28, 1936. Super all-rounder 
and Skipper of World XI. Total of 81 
Tests—last 34 in unbroken succession 
as West Indies Captain. World record 
of 80 consecutive Test appearances 
from 1954-55 to date. 7,373 runs (av. 
59.94) with 24 centuries, including 
highest ever Test score of 365 not cut 
vs Pakistan at Kingston, 1957-58. Ver- 
satile field, very sharp close in: 100 
catches. Has bowled in five different 
styles for a tally of 205 wickets (av. 
34.53)—6 for 73 vs Australia, 1968-69, 
best. All this without counting tre- 
mendous performances for Rest of the 
World in 1970! Made his bow in first- 
class cricket at the age of 16 against 
India at Barbados, 1952-53. Represent- 
ing South Australia, created in 1962-63 
unprecedented record of 1,000 runs and 
50 wickets in Sheffield Shield Cricket. 
Repeated the feat next season! Captain 
of Nottinghamshire in English County 
Cricket for three years now. Only 
player in first-class cricket to hit 6 
sixes in one 6-ball over: off Malcolm 
Nash vs Glamorgan in 1988, 


terprising. And it bats almost down to the 
last man. 


“In Wadekar India has a very shrewd 
skipper. He bats left-handed, reminiscent of 
Bill Lawry in his younger more aggressive 
days. It was Wadekar's patience and com- 
mon-sense batting at the Oval that gave 
India its first ever victory in England. What 
joy he gave to a packed Lord's Test crowd 
when, off the first ball of his innings, he 
despaiched a John Snow bumper, from well 
outside the off stump, to the square-leg 
boundary! It's Wadekar who's brought about 
this ‘New Look India’... 


“In cight months India has shown 
it is now a big cricketing nation. India beat 
West Indies and then convincingly defeated 
England. Which makes an Indian visit even 
more inviting, remembering that Australia 
is to teur England next winter.” 

Phil Tresidder made the same point in 
the Australian Daily Telegraph when he 
said; 

“A highly competitive series against the 
Indians this summer is preferable to the semi- 
exhibition nature of a World XI programme, 


spirit 


With their lithe stroke-making batsmen and 
immensely talented spin bowlers, India rank 
second only to the South Africans, now cast 
inte total isolation.” 

Likewise neither West Indies nor Eng- 
Jand are disposed any longer to adopt a 
patronising attitude towards us. Look at 
what Basil Easterbrook said in his review 
af the Oval Test in the Playfair Monthly: 

“Ray Iingworth was honest enough, at 
one of the inquesis which followed the events 
of Tuesday, to say that he had not believed 
it possible for India to win a match in the 
series before the tour started. He was not 
alone. Like lllingworth I respected their 
spin bowling but did not fear it—because I 
thought the absence of a hostile pace bowler 
would prove too great a handicap for India. 


[4 


A RECOGNITION THAT KNOWS NO DE- 
RECOGNITION—the wonder appeal of Gary 
Sobers for the cricket-going youth! “Ball” in 
hand, Sobers presents this youngster with an 
“Autograph” he'll cherish as much as the 
bat of that name. Sobers has an extra attrac- 
tion for the Aussies as one who accom- 
plished, in 1962-63, the untque feat of 1,000 
runs and 50 wickets in the Sheffield Shield. 
And he repeated the feat next season! 


“And also I was not prepared for the 
advance in temperament and technique ef 
the Indian batting, which showed a resolu- 
tion perhaps never previously seen over 
here, and certainly nof on any iour since 
1946 with its distant memories of Merchant 
and Kardar. I wonder if Merchant, when he 
made his 128 at the Oval in a lost cause, 
considered the possibility of India return-- 
ing to Kennington a quarter of a century 
later and mastering England... 


“On a pitch which gave him little if any 
assistance, Chandra has vindicated a vanish- 
ing breed of bowler m a fashion which can 
only be described as astonishing. Praise too 
must be awarded to Wadekar's handling of 
his bowling—which permitted the brilliant 
Bedi just one over—and India's catching and 


‘THE REST" IN TESTS 


Caught 


Recognition & Derecognitigs| ] 


During the first Rest 
series in England in le: the Wort 
fans were perplexed to hear that et rn 
Sobers had claimed his 200th ,,; i 
and hit his 23rd century in Testa. 
recognition and derecognition os pihe 
World XI "Tests" is an mte ete 
story. It was in fact Australia. cum ; 


World XI rather than India. apa ay 
the move to get these Englana-R t led | 
the World matches ratified as = ù 

Tests". Here is what we were then tolg. 


“When England were 

the Government to cancel the oes by 
ranged for South Africa to the Uniti; 
Kingdom in 1970, the authorities © 
Lord's, through the Test and Coy, 
Cricket Board, devised a series of fi 
matches against Rest of the World: à 
the same time, they announced that 
England Caps would be given to th 
home team and that the matches woul] 
be accorded Test status.” 


Accordingly, the 1971 Edition of 
Wisden recognised the five matches 
as “Tests” in its Records Section. How- |f 
ever the International Cricket Confer- 
efice (held in England) ruled that, only 
matches between two countries should ||. 
be recognised as "Tests". With this the || 
England-Rest of the World matches 
were demoted to the status of “first- ||. 
class matches”. 


ground fielding. Illingworth, in defeat, ws} 
the iirst to acknowledge that ‘India lun 
emerged as a world-class side." 3 
Yes, Indian Cricket never had it so go? $ 
as in 1971. Such was the impact w 
made in West Indies that Brunell Jones hs 
pointedly noted in the 1971 Edition of India} 
Cricket: 


“India, of course, deserved to win. They 
players produced consistently more positiv]. 
cricket. They were better led and, thoud 
the bulk of their runs came from Gavaskt | 


more penetrative than West Indi 
fielding was smart and the 
above their opponents’ in each © 


ritories in which the games were played] 


Bowling 
Average 


Stumped Wickets 


Gary Sobers 81 7,373 365* 59 fss 6 for P 
Intükhab Alam E eH o "IOTER MEE TE C nO oes 
Zahir Abbas 4 A25 T1 70330 19 1 DET. Lage = E 
Bishen Singh Bedi 21 253 22 [y C PEU AR A o6 2894 Tío a 
Bob Cunis 15 202 35 30639 ix Ss Tom 45 2820 6 for 7 
Farokh Engineer 21 LT o 2905 1: 9 50 — 13 = x 
Sunil Gavaskar 7 918 220 83.45 4 5 A = zi E c 
Norman Gifford 6 44 17 11.00 = Be 3 = 19 21.05 4 for 2 
Richard Hutton 5 219 81 36.50 aes 2 9 po 9 28.55 3 for 
Rohan Kanbai 0615420 0 MESE enn 49.57. 13. ode 0.33. 25 — Ei 
Clive Lloyd 23 1,454 129 36.35 3 8 12 ED da 62.00 2 for ij 
Asif Masood 6 29 17 BBO cit ES 5. ad 3105 OF E 
Graeme Pollock 23 2,256 274 60.97 7 11 1 e 19 Pin 2 for 5g 
Peter Pollock 28 607 75* 21.67 a 2 7 p 4 24.18 6 for 
Bob Taylor 1 4 4 400. Ld ees ? x 116 MEER = 
Not ov 


South Africans Hylton Ackerman and Tony Greig have still to play in an official Test 
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NOT QUICK ENOUGH TO DUCK A “DUC. 


era 


K”! World XI opener Sunil Gavaskar (0) gives 


Dennis Lillee a head-start as he falls—caught off his glove by the man hand in glove with 


Lillee, wicket-keeper Rodney Marsh (not in picture)—in t 
month which saw Lillee “speed” the “World” fo edm eec om diest dk Berie 


The “World” In The 


“Hollow” Of His Hand! 


__ A new star has risen in the Aussie firmament of fast bowlers: Dennis (“8 for 29” 
Lillee. Lillee made a memorab le Test debut bes England DD UT on 
—in the Sixth Test at Adelaide, taking 5 for 84 in his very first innings in Test Cricket. 
None of the regular Aussie bowlers played all through the series against England in 
1970-71. And among those who played in more than one Test, Lillee had the distinc- 
tion of topping the bowling averages with 8 wickets for 24.87 in 2 Tests. In fact he was 


the only Australian to take 5 wickets in 


an innings in the entire series. It was felt then 


that Lillee could be Australia’s bowling spearhead of the future—and how well he has 
fulfilled that promise in the first two Tests of the current series! 

_ Lillee ran through a star-studded Wòrld XI batting line-up in the Second Test on 
his home ground at Perth, bagging 8 for 29 off only 57 balls, including Sunil Gavaskar 


for a “duck” and Farokh Engineer for 13. 


In the second innings, Lillee again captured 


4 for 63 to give Australia a resounding innings win—and win for himself a place in the 


sun with match figures of 12 for 92. 
Comparing Dennis Lillee’s bowling 


team-mate Graham McKenzie is most interesting. 


figures with those of his Western Australia 
In the first two Tests at Brisbane 


and Perth against Rest of the World, McKenzie sent down 400 balls to take 6 for 164 
at an average of 27.33, Lillee 361 balls to take 15 wickets for 203 runs at an average 
of 13.53! One can only hope that this is no flash-in-the-pan performance and that Lillee 
will maintain and consolidate his reputation as Australia’s new pacemaker, « 


“Not everyone felt inclined towards 
Sobers’ captaincy tactics. Indeed, during the 
Third Test, loud voices were raised, calling 
on Sobers to step aside and allow Carew 
to take over the ship. But not even Carew, 
or anyone else, would have been able to 
steer this West Indies team to victory over 
the Indian side. For the simple reason that 
the Indians played a ‘team’ game. West 
Indies did not.” 


Is such a ‘team’ game possible with a 
World XI made up of so many individuals? 
It is not—for cricket ceases to be a contest 
the moment it ceases to be a trial of strength 
between Nation and Nation. Cricket may, as 
Graveney says, help bring nations together. 
But it can bring crowds together only so 
long as nations remain nations on the field 
of play. 


Thus no set of players called “World 
XI", however outstanding they may be indi- 


| Pidually, can be a competitive substitute for 


the basic concept of Nation vs Nation. 


How ironical therefore to find that Aus- 
tralia, who fought doggedly and successfully 
to have the 1970 England-Rest series ratified 
as “non-Tests”, should in 1971 have been 
instrumental in promoting the World XI idea 
at the expense of India! Surely those advo- 
cating such World XI matches on a full-tour 
scale must know that, if the idea comes to 
siay, cricket will soon lose its distinct iden- 
tity as an international contest of nations. 
Just as the proposed idea of a World Cup for 
cricket is likely, with the admission of “non- 
entity” nations, to turn the game into the 
kind of farce a Ranji Trophy League match 
between, say, Madras and Kerala is. 


Such World XI teams, it is argued, help 
promote the kind of multiracial cricket that 
will make it difficult for South Africa to hug 
the concept of apartheid. Even here there 
is an element of double think. Aiter all, did 
not both England and Australia iry their 
level best to go through with the scheduled 


—Continued 
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Most e dem are - ihe 
impression t the idea of a oj | 
the World XI was born PE di 
cellation of South Africa's. T 
England in the summer of 1970. Actual- 
ly the World XI concept is over ten 
years old. It was first conceived 
o umien and broadcaster 

oberts, who tragically died on August | 
17, 1965, when only 38. He made 14 
overseas cricket tours, the first when 
he went to Australia and New Zealand 
with the South African team in the 
winter of 1952-53. E 


In 1959 he took the first of his te- | 
nowned international Cavaliers side: 
to South Africa, enlarging the tour 
next year to take in Rhodesia c f 
Kenya. 1962 was his greatest year of | - 
achievement. From February to April | i 
1962, Roberts organised and managed | - 
a multiracial international team of | 
some of the then greatest names in 
cricket, playing in centres as far 
flung as Rhodesia, Bombay and Hong | 
Kong, as also Kenya, New Zealand and 
Karachi The tour was such a success 
that another later in the autumn of the | 
same year was undertaken to visit | 
Greece, Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Kenya 
and Malaya. In 1963 Ron Roberts came 
to Bombay with the international 
Cavaliers, whom he then took to South. 
ern África and Nairobi. 


In the winter of 1964, the Founder-- 
Father of the World XI embarked on | 
the last of his trail-blazing tours: with | 
the Yorkshire team to the United 
States, Canada and Bermuda. After his 
death, a worldwide appeal for a “Ron 
Roberts Fund" was signed, among 
others, by the Nawab of Pataudi, 
South African Peter van der Merwe, 
Gary Sobers, Hanif Mohammad, Richie 
Benaud, John Reid and Ted Dexter. 


In a manner of speaking, the Rest, 
of the World idea has its roots in India. 
In 1949-50, when England's scheduled 
tour of India failed to materialise, the 
Indian Cricket Board President A. S. de 
Mello mooted the idea of a multiractut 
Commonwealth XI, made up of Eng- 
lish and overseas cricketers playing n 
League or County Cricket in England. 
Accordingly the first Commonwealth 
team, led by Australian Jock Living- 
ston with George Duckworth as Mana- 
ger, visited India in 1949-50. This was 
jollowed by a second Commonwealth 
team in 1950-51, led by Les Ames but 
once again managed by George Duck- 
worth. Before that, in the summer of 
1950, the first England XI vs Com- 
monwealth XI match was played in 
England at Kingston-on-Thames. An 
Indian, Vineo Mankad, faced the first 
bal! in the match, and another Indian, 
Vijay Hazare (114), hit the first hun- 
dred for a Commonwealth XI in Eng- 
land. Polly Umrigar too took part in 
the match. 


However, from 1965 onwards, the 
idea acquired a more representative 
value with "Rest oj the World" playing 
an “England XI" twice—though the 3 
second match was not considered "first- | — 
class". Still it was the beginning ©. 
sponsored cricket, with Rothmans of 
Pall Mall the well-known cigarette- 
manufacturing company, entering the 
scene. Any fear that the idea might end 
in smoke was dispelled in 1970 wher 
Guinness put up a handsome silver 
trophy along with £20,000 (Rs 
360,000). Of this amount, £13,000 (Rs 
234,000) went to the players and 
£7,000 (Rs 126,000) to the counties. 
The winning team in each Test ve- 
ceived £2,000 (Rs 36,000) and the win- |- 
ners of the rubber £3,000 (Rs 54,000). — 


* 
* 
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DOWN AND OUT. John Snow ( 
Test of the 1970 series at Lord's—as 
hind the sticks. This was just 
in the match. 
Barlow, Graeme Po 


2) {not in picture] is ca ] 
he fails to run ane “gauntlet” o 
one of six catches, besides one stumping, E i 
How’s that for a close-in field (1. to r-): Rohan Kanhai, Eddie 
llock and Graham McKenzie! 


D ORAT vs E 


ught—in the First Eng 


: Mike Procter, 


Highlights of 1970 World XI Series In England 


= Exciting start to series on first 
morning of the First Test at Lord's: 
England, at lunch 44 for 7, with Gary 
Sobers rampant: 5 wickets for 8 runs 
from 71 balls! Then England's post- 
lunch recovery to double the tiny score 
in an eighth-wicket stand of 50 be- 
tween Illingworth and Underwood, to 

be eventually all out for 127—1lly 63, 
no ome else topping even 20! 

* Splendid wicket-keeping by Fa- 
rokh Engineer in the Lord's Test: 
7 dismissals—6 caught and 1 stumped. 
"Engine" set the series alight in the 
very first over of the First Test by 
brilliantly holding England opener 
Alan Jones off Mike Procter, repeating 
the feat off Procter's first ball in the 
second innings, the victim being Jones 
again. All ten. England wickets in the 
first innings fell to catches—4 by En- 
gineer, 2 by Barlow and i each by 
Richards, Kanhai, Lloyd and Sobers. 
Some fielding line-up, that! 

* Clive Lloyd's true sheet-anchor 
role in the Second Test at Nottingham: 
Lloyd, usually explosive, grimly dug 
in at No. 5, with 114 not out in a total 
of 276, sharing a fourth-wicket stand 
of 51 with Barry Richards and an 
eighth-wicket stund of 87 with Mike 
Procter—as two South Africans, Basil 
D'Oliveira and Tony Greig, took the 
first steps to bowl England to victory 
with 4 wickets each in the first in- 
nings and 3 wickets each in the second, 
despite Eddie Barlow’s fine 142 out of 
286 (no one else exceeding 30) in the 
second innings. Barlow had jolted 
England in their first innings—after 
Edrich and Luckhurst put on 78—by 
taking 5 for 17 in 7 overs in a remark- 
able spell until Illingworth performed 
the rescue act to put England on the 
road to victory. 


* Eddie Barlow's record spell of 
4 wickets in 5 balls, including the 
hat-trick, in the Fourth Test at Leeds: 
In fact the last 6 England wickets in 
the first innings, when Barlow ran riot, 
fell for 13 runs in 33 minutes and Eng- 
land (sent 1n by the toss-winning Sob- 
ers) slumped from 209 for 4 to 222 ail 
out, Barlow finishing with 7 for 64. In 
the second innings, Barlow again took 
5 for 78 to return the excellent match 
figures of 12 for 142 and go on to finish 
the series at the tup of the bowling 
averages (19.80) with 20 wickets—just 
one less than Sobers’ tally of 21, the 
highest on either side. 
* Dramatic suspense during the 
finishing stages of the Leeds Test, as 


z 


injury-hit World XI inch their way to 
a two-wicket touch-and-go win: Need- 
ing 223 to clinch the series, World XI 
lost 5 men for only 62. Then the un- 
ruffled Gary Sobers received tenacious 
support from Intikhab Alam to add 115 
for the sixth wicket. Even so, at 183 
for 8, World XI were facing defeat, as 
Barry Richards (who had violently 
wrenched his back taking a flying 
carkscrew leap to catch Basil DOli- 
veira and had not batted in the first 
innings) came out to join Mike Proc- 
ter (purposely held back at No. 10), 
after an injured Rohan Kanhai at No. 
8 had departed for 4. With just Lance 
Gibbs left, England had only to pick 
off Richards, who was in excruciating 
pain and could hardly bend. What 
transpired is now part of cricket his- 
tory. Amidst mounting tension and 
excitement, the two Springboks car- 
ried their side to a near miraculous 
victory in an unfinished 43-run ninth- 
wicket stand. Like Sunil Gavaskar's 
toothache at Trinidad, Barry Richards’ 
ricked back belongs to cricketing lore! 


* Cricket’s finest hour: the stand 
between Graeme Pollock and Gary 
Sobers in the Fifth Test at the Oval. 
This was, at long last, a cricket dream 
_come true. Matching stroke for dazzl- 
ing stroke, the two greatest living left- 
handers in the game (with due apolo- 
gies to'Clive Lloyd) delighted the 
senses in a 165-run stand for the fifth 


' wicket, which.brought the cricket world 


to. its feet. Pollock, a sad disappoint- 
ment in the first four Tests, found his 
magical touch at the Oval to hit one 
six and 17 fours in his 114. 


* Mike Procter adorning Brian 
Luckhurst with a pair of specs at the 
Oval: Mike Procter clean bowled Brian 
Luckhurst with the third ball of the 
first over in the Oval Test and the 
first ball of the second innings—to give 
the luckless Luckhurst a “pair”. 


* Peter Lever's remarkable debut 
in international cricket in the Oval 
Test: Graeme Pollock, Gary Sobers, 
Mushtaq Mohammad—all clean bowl- 
ed! Clive Lloyd caught behind the 
sticks! Eddie Barlow, Mike Procter 
and Intikhab Alam held in the field! 
International cricket's richest haul of 
prized scalps! Peter Lever, in the years 
to come, will surely recall for the bene- 
fit of his grandchildren how he once 
took 7 for 83 against the most formid- 
able cricket team assembled in England 
since Bradman’s 1948 Invincibles. 
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land-World XI 
of Farokh Engineer be- 
that Engineer made 


tours of their country by South Africa, m 
is only when they realised that these tours 
were a physical impossibility that they turn- 
ed to this World XI gimmick. It is therefore 
sheer chimera to argue that these World XI 
matches help punch a hole in the wal) of 
apartheid. The irony of it all is tellingly 
reflected in the fact that, while these Worlq 
XI matches have come to rank as “non- 
Tests", any matches with South Africa even 
today rank as Tests, though South Africa is 
no longer a member of the Commonwealth! 

The whole cricketing world is in sym- 
pathy with South Africa’s wonder cricketers 
in their present plight of being mere pawns 
of a clique of colour-conscious politicians, 
Barry Richards, Graeme Pollock, Mike 
Procter, Eddie Barlow—these are cricketers 
we'd give our right eye to watch. But it Is 
myopic to think that, by the mere act of 
making them part of a multiracial World XI, 
their politicians will change colour. 

I met South African Tony Greig (now 
playing for World XI) when he came to 
India with Mike Stewart’s International XI 
four years ago and found him to be a most 
pleasant young man with not a trace of col- 
our consciousness. I mentioned this fact to 
a Britisher long resident in India watching 
the match and expressed my surprise at find- 
ing a white South African so agreeable. The 
Britisher’s reply was telling: “People al- 
ways are. It is the politicians who cause all 
the trouble.” 


“If Only. . . 

The South Africans led by Ali Bacher 
have now realised that the battle against 
apartheid has to be fought in their country 
and not from outside. This is the reason 
four of their stars declined invitations to 
play for the present World XI. 

But Australia have gone through with 
the tour regardless and, in the -process, de- 
nied themselves and us an opportunity to 
test, in a genuine series, their and our 
strengths and weaknesses. There is a whole 
heap of doubts that such a tour of Australia 
by India would have helped clear at this 
juncture. : 

First and foremost it would have set- 
tled what precisely was Hemu Adhikari's 
contribution to our traumatic win in En£- 
land. Remember, Adhikari on a mini tour 
turned into a match-winning fielding com- 
bination a team that dropped catches by 
the shoal before the First Test at Lord's. 
Even while not denying Wadekar his due for 
giving our cricket a new lead, there are 
quite a few who still believe that the suc- 
cess in England would not have been pos- 
sible without the fine tempering influence 
Adhikari. This in spite of the fact that Wade- 
kar had won through in West Indies earlier 
with a totally different Manager in Keki 
Tarapor. On any tour of Australia this sea- 
son, we would almost certainly have had à 
third Manager. And if with such a Manager 
Wadekar had pulled off a hat-triek—how’ 
fancifull—then we would have known a 
certain that the rejuvenation of Indie 


Also, we just could not have une Si 
a tour of Australia sans the tantalising 5| 
of E. A. S. Prasanna. Remember what 
McGilvray had to say about the failure is 
"India Rubber Man” Chandrasekhar 17. said 
iralia four years ago? "In Australia; 
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watching KREMLIN PALACE OF CONGRESSES, built in 1961, is larger THE MOSCOW METRO is one of the most spectacular subways in 
ena Ẹ than the famous Bolshoi Theatre. It is used for holding banquets, the world, extending over 150 kilometres. Four million Muscavit 
> pP party congresses, international conferences, important mass meet- use this underground railway every day. They can go to any la in 
ible. The | ings and prestigious stage performances and concerts. The main the city for five kopecks. The stations are built with white taal Colne 
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i Bacher At the Second Congress of the Comin- 
against tern, Lenin had called for the independence 
country and self-determination of nations. The Bri- 
e reason tish characterised this as “diabolical”. And 
ations to no wonder, for the subject peoples had be- 
come the “reserve force” of socialism, ta 
igh with quote Lenin. i 
cess, de- But there were doubts about Bolshevik 
unity to intentions. Could the yogi and the commis- 
and our Sar co-exist? M. N. Roy thought that they 
a whole could not. Lenin judged otherwise. He said 
Australia Gandhi was a revolutionary. In any case, 
r at this Lenin left this question to history. 

; History proved Lenin right and Roy 
ave set- wrong. Even though a sectarian spirit some- 
.dhikari's times marred the face of Stalinism, this was 

in Eng- a temporary aberration. When the Leninist 
nini tour vision was restored, the old perspective, too, 
ing com- was revived. The Soviet Union emerged 
ches by after the Second World War as a reliabie 
t Lord's. matrix of a New World Order for the Third 
s due for World peoples who were struggling in their 
S are different ways (not always as socialists) 
s suc- against imperialism, colonialism and racial- 
een pos- "x j j : 
quence of Thus the logic of Indo-Soviet friendship 
at Wade- was inherent in the history of India and 
53 earlier its struggle for freedom. It was inherent, 
in Keki also, in the Soviet Revolution. Both were, 
this sea- really, part of history’s great tidal wave 
ve had 8 against imperialism, 

Manager That was why Nehru, in his very first 
ick—how broadeast to the nation on September 7, 
nown f0F 1946, as head of the Interim Government 
f Indian not only greeted the Soviet Union as “our 
ng. powerful and friendly neighbour m AS 

taken q . Pm bui also spoke of the "historical dnd ot 

Hes pn? 9 both the countries to work together in com- d 
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Bolshoi being the most famous school. 
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Circumstances decreed, however, that 
their methods had to differ. India chose the 
alignment; but non-alignment 
did not mean neutrality, still less indiffer- 
ence to the cataclysmic winds and revolu- 
tionary storms then shaking the world. In- 
dia was firmly committed to oppose im- 
perialism, colonialism and xacialism, three 
evils from which she had herself suffered. 
In this sense, she was already an ally of the 
USSR in the fight against these evils. 


policy of non- 


Formative Period 

Historians will consider the years from 
1946 to 1953 as the formative period of 
Indc-Soviet relations. It fell into three dis- 
tinct phases. 

During 1946-47, India and the Soviet 
Union worked together in the United Na- 
tions on many problems to an extent that 
the US Senate and the State Department 
accused India of working under Soviet in- 
fluence in the Trusteeship Committee. In 
1948, the Soviet Union supported India over 
the crucial Kashmir issue. 

This was the first contact and first 
phase, a period of hope. 

In 1948, the Truman Doctrine was pro- 
claimed and Churchill made the notorious 
“Jron-Curtain” speech—both heralded the 
advent of the "cold war" under American 
nuclear blackmail. In 1949, NATO was being 
set up, with Britain taking a leading part. It 
was in April that year that India decided to 
remain a member of the British Common- 
wealth. This was a false step. It must have 
appeared strange to the Soviet leaders. 

e 


Thus began’ the second phase, a period * 


of doubts. 

In 1950, India recognised Commu 
China and played a positive role to end the 
Korean war (1950-53). It supported ihe 
ution in the UN for a cease- 
fire in Korea and refused to brand China 
an aggressor. All this had a favourable im- 
pression on the Soviet leadership. 

This was phase three, a period of hopes 
revived. 

This period was marked by many 
favourable developments. In 1950-51, the 
Soviet Union rushed five shiploads of food- 
grains to help India tide over a food crisis. 
In 1952, there was a "cultural invasion" of 
India, as The New York Times put it. A Bol- 
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shoi troupe invited by Nehru enchanted our 
people. In the mean time, Dr Radhakrishnan, 
then the- Indian Ambassador in Moscow, 
was creating a favourable impression. In 
December 1953, the first 
was signed between India 
marking a new phase in Indo-So 


and Russia, 
viet rela- 


tions. 


This was done at a time when the US 
was inveigling Pakistan into a military pact 
which India felt could be directed against 
none but itself; and Dulles was character- 
ising India’s non-alignment as immoral 
while refusing to give economic help to 
India. New Delhi’s answer to these pressures 
was the prophetic Bhilai agreement of Feb- 


ruary 2, 1955. 
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And it was in 1955 that the Soviet and 
Jndian peoples really came close to each 
other. The stupendous welcome that Nehru 
was given by the Soviet Union—which 
not only opened its heart but also the secret 
of its nuclear development and space re- 
search to the Indian Prime Minister—was an 
unprecedented event in Soviet diplomatic 
history. 

As one who accompanied Nehru on this 
world-shaking tour and was an eyewitness 
to the prodigious manner in which the So- 
viet people hailed and welcomed the leader 
and liberator of the Third World, this writ- 
er has never witnessed anything so over- 
whelming and overpowering before or since 
that memorable Soviet summer. And when 
a film on this mighty fraternal embrace was 
released in India, it touched the heart of 
every Indian. 

Later, when the Soviet leaders Bulga- 
nin and Khrushchev paid a return visit to 
this country, India returned the compli- 
ment by giving them an equally affectionate 
welcome. Thus was cemented the “special 
bond" between the two peoples. This was a 
point of no return. From now on Indo-So- 
viet relations were based on the rock of 
mutual trust. 


No account of this most rewarding per- 
iod of Indo-Soviet amity would be complete 
without mention of two people who worked 
behind the scenes to bring about this con- 
summation. One was Indira Gandhi, who 
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pioneered her father's Soviet triumph with 5 — 

chanted our a quiet unofficial preliminary visit of her . STRENGTHENING INDO-SOVIET TIES. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi visited the 
hakrishnan, own; and the other was the late Dr A. V. USSR in September 1971. She, more than anyone else, is responsible jor the marked pro- 
in Moscow, | Baliga, Founder and President of the Indo- SE COAG ar ppoliteal he USSR. Mrs Gandhi's left is Alexei Kosygin, Chair- 
oression. In f Soviet Cultural Society, whose efforts at a i 

_ agreement { — popular level cemented the friendly associ- THE LENIN LIBRARY, MOSCOW. It was originally housed in the palace of a noble- 
ind Russia, ations between the two countries, at a time man named Pashkov. Now a complex of buildings has been added to cater fcr the grow- 
Soviet rela- when many in this country continued to ing demands. The library has 22 million books. All old palaces have been converted 


practise the British-inherited untouchability into public institutions. 
against the USSR. z 2 : ; 


hen the US 3 

ie pat] Moscow or Washington ? 

cted against What was India’s experience with the 

is charactel= United States during this period? One can- 

as immor} not escape the comparison—or, rather, con- 

mic help f? trast—between the two super powers in re- 

ese pressures lation to this country in any assessment of 

nent of Feb: the role of the one or the other. For, while 
) unaligned independent India started off on 

Ss its freedom career by adopting an equidis- 


tant or, more correctly, equi-adjacent policy 
towards both Washington and Moscow—ln- 
deed, if anything we were more inclined 
towards the America of Roosevelt than the 
Russia of Stalin—it was the insistent and 
persistent hostility of the’ US in contrast to 
the friendship of the USSR that changed the 
balance of our foreign policy. 


India's recognition of Communist China, 
its refusal to participate in the Korean war 
or to provide transit facilities to Allied 
soldiers going to Korea, its role in the liber- 
ation of South Asia, its general opposition 
io US military blocs, its restrictions on the 
supply of strategic materials and its refu- 
sal to have a military pact with the USA— 
all these caused extreme annoyance to 
Washington. 

It became clear to US strategists that 
Nehru’s policies were inimical to US global | 
ambitions; and Washington hit back with 
all the fury of a super power. Even 
India's request for a loan to buy wheat in 
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` CHINA 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is the largest 
country in the world. It occupies nearly one-sixth of the 
populated area of the globe—22.4 million square kilometres. 
Its territory stretches almost 10,000 kilometres from west to 
east, and nearly 5,000 kilometres from north to south, 


Its population is 241,748,000. Seven out of every hundred 
people in the world are Soviet citizens. 


The USSR consists of 15 Union Republics, each inhabited 
by a major nationality which gives its name to the Republic. 
These are divided into 113 territories and regions. The terri- 
tories and. regions also include a number of smaller national- 
ities, forming their own self-governing units—20 Autono- 
mous Republics, 8 Autonomous Regions and 10 National 
Areas. 


Soviet Parliament 

The Soviet Parliament (Supreme Soviet) consists of two 
Chambers elected for a term of four years: 1. the Soviet of 
the Union; 2. the Soviet of Nationalities. 


The Soviet of the Union is elected on the basis of one 
deputy (representative) for every 300,000 of the population. 


The Soviet of Nationalities is elected on the basis of 32 
deputies from each Republic, 5 deputies from each Autono- 
mous Region and one from each National Area. 
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The Council of Ministers is appointed by the Soviet 


Parliament. 


The population of Russia is mostly European. The people 
of Eastern Siberia and the Far East belong to the Northern 
branch of the Mongoloid race. Those of Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan, as well as the inhabitants of the North-European 
part and. Western Siberia, are of mixed European and Mon- 
golian descent. 
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A KAZAKH FAMILY entertaining a guest at home. There are over 
Jour million Kazakhs in Russia, Kazakhstan (in Soviet Central Asia) 
is one of the 15 Union Republics of the USSR 
12 million people of 100 different nationalities, 


alities living in the USSR. 


1951 was treated with a protracted and hu- 
miliating discussion in the US Senate and 
condemnation of Indian policies in the 
American press. The US demanded that it 
should be given facilities to explore and ex- 
ploit uranium deposits in India against this 
US wheat loan. 


Conflicts Increase 

Such conflicts began to multiply in the 
following years, On Kashmir, the US had 
supported Pakistan in the hope of turning 
that country into a bridgehead against Rus- 
sia and China, And in 1954 came the US de- 
cision to arm Pakistan in spite of strong 
Indian protests. That policy to maintain à 
military balance against India was to end 
in a tragic fiasco in 1971, when Pakistan, 
bristling with US-donated arms, broke into 
two. 


The list of US perfidies against India is - 


endless. In regard to the Portuguese coló- 
nies, which India rightly demanded back, 
John Foster Dulles said: "As far as I know, 
all the world regards it (Goa, Daman, Diu) 
as a Portuguese province." When these colo- 
nies were finally liberated in 1981, the US 
brought forward a resolution in the UN Se- 
curity Council to brand India the aggressor 
and to demand the withdrawal of Indian 
| troops. 


D... It was the Soviet veto that negatived 
‘ip this resolution. 
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THE PRIVILEGED CLASS. Children have the best facilities in the 
country. There üre over 3,000 well-equipped Pioneer Palaces or 
hobby centres where children of all ages spend their spare time 
pursuing a hobby of their choice. There are 50 mini railways run and 


managed entirely by children, 


During the Indo-China war in 1962, the 
US sought to obtain military bases in India 
on the pretext of containing China. The 
Anglo-American effort during this tragic 
and humiliating period for India was to 
coerce Nehru into the surrender of the 
Kashmir Valley to Pakistan as the price for 
Western aid against the Chinese aggression. 
In 1965, during the conflict with Pakistan, 
the US suspended all aid to India. Stranger 
still, it wanted India to make a token com- 
mitment to the Vietnam war. . 


Moscow's Helpful Role 

The Soviet Union which had treaty re- 
lations with China chose, however, to re- 
main neutral over the Indo-China conflict, 
and refused to accept the Peking lie that 
India was the aggressor. Pravda called for 
cease-fire and peaceful negotiations. The So- 
viet refusal to condemn India angered the 
Chinese leaders into the strongest protests 
ever to go from Peking to Moscow. But 
these had little effect on Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions, because China had always opposed 
Soviet efforts to make India economically 
and militarily powerful, and the Soviet 
Union had continued to help India evén 
when it had the best of relations with China. 
Yt was clear then that India occupied a spe- 
cial place in the Soviet concept of foreign 


relations. 
Similarly, the Soviet rele over the 1965 
Indo-Pak conflict showed its concern to free 


the subcontinent of imperialist intrigues and 
Chinese periidies. The Tashkent Agreement 
between India and Pakistan in January 1968 
had in it the promise of peace in the sub- 
continent. The Soviet leaders worked hard 
to bring about a rapprochement between the 
two countries, but US and Chinese counseis 
finally prevailed on the Pak leaders, with 
disastrous consequences. 

We are all familiar with the US role 
over the 1971 crisis in the subcantinent, 
when President Nixon not only backed 
Yahya Khan's genocide in East Bengal, but 
supplied fresh arms to Pakistan for a show- 
down with India. The US Administration 
had expected that, burdened with the 10 
million refugees, India’s economy would col- 
lapse and its political life would be dis- 
rupted. But when New Delhi dared to take 
action to prevent precisely these develop- 
ments the US did not hesitate to threaten, 
India with its military might. 

The invasion of the Bay of Bengal by 
the nuclear-armoured US Seventh Fleet 
with the threat of armed intervention 
against India-—then involved in a desperate 
war with the Pakistani aggression—was an 
act of brinkmanship and plain international 
banditry which no Indian will, or can, ever 
forget. Even though this gunboat diplomacy 
did not succeed and Nixon was forced to 
withdraw his Fleet, the humiliation of this 
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wholly unwarranted intervention has sunk 
deep into the blood of our poor but proud 
people. 

Gn the other hand, Moscow’s role in the 
4971 crisis was most crucial and character- 
istic of Soviet foreign policy. Alone among 
the world’s statesmen, it was Soviet Presi- 
dent Podgorny who took the initiative in 
sending a strong communication to Yahya 
Khan protesting against the genocide in 
East Bengal. He called for a “peaceful poli- 
tical settlement” and “for the adoption of 
the most urgent measures to stop the blood- 
shed and repression”. This became the un- 
deviating basis of Soviet policies through- 
out the crisis. 


It was, however, evident that both the 
Nixon Administration and Maoist China 
were determined to frustrate Indian and 
Soviet efforts to bring about a political 
settlement favourable to the people of East 
Bengal. In fact, they wanted to prevent any 
change in the status quo in South Asia, and 
if necessary they were even prepared to 
have a showdown with India. 


Indo-Soviet Treaty 
Jt was in these circumstances that the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation was signed to preserve the peace 
in the subcontinent. 

i That Treaty stood like a rock against 
every American and Chinese effort in the 
UN and outside to frustrate India. It be- 
came evident to both Peking and Washing- 
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ton that they could take no action against 
Jndia without reckoning with that Treaty. 
Hence their restraint, despite the US 
Seventh Fleet’s blackmail and the Chinese 
moves across the Himalayas. The Soviet 
Union, on its part, vetoed Western and Chi- 
nese efforts in the UN to sidetrack the main 
issue, and used all its diplomatic resources 
to bring Pakistan to reason. 


On the military plane also, the Soviets 
deterred any Sino-American action by mov- 
ing their crack divisions around the Chinese 
province of Sinkiang and keeping the Soviet 
fleet, and particularly its nuclear sub- 
marines, within striking distance of the us 
Seventh Fleet. 


U.S.-Soviet Aid 

Thus we see that, from 1946 to 1972, 
there has been a continuous irrational ani- 
mus against India in US policies, though 
this aspect lay hidden to many because of 
the overdramatised US food and economic 
aid to this country. It was American hostil- 
ity: that tilted India's sturdy, unaligned in- 
dependence on the side of the Soviets whom 
every succeeding storm and crisis had 
brought nearer us as friends in need and 
friends in deed. 


` Now let us compare US and Soviet eco- 
nomic aid to India. 


What was America’s economic policy 
towards India? It wanted India to remain 
within the capitalist-colonialist system. It 
resented India’s relations with the Soviet 
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Union. Precisely for this reason, it had to 
change its strategy towards India, but its 
objectives remained the same. This was 
made clear in a US Senate enquiry on the 
foreign aid programme in 1957, when it 
plainly said that the US aid must serve 
America’s national interests. 

In 1961, a clause was added to the food 
aid programme to India, barring it from 
having commercial relations with Cuba and 
North Vietnam. 

In 1963 came the Clay Committee Re- 
port, which said that the US should not help 
developing countries to establish public sec- 
tor enterprises. The US also demanded 
security for private investments in develop- 
ing countries. 

In 1964, the US made its aid terms 
harder. This year also was notorious for the 
Bell Mission Report which asked India t° 
liberalise its policy towards the private sec- 
tor, to devalue the rupee and give greater 
emphasis to agricultura] and infrastructure 
development rather than to heavy jndustry- 


Political Motivations 

All these had political motivations. This 
was a period marked for the ascendance of 
US influence in India, which climaxed iP 
that degradation—the devaluation of 
Indian rupee under American coercion: — 

In 1966, the US put pressure on poe 
to allow fertiliser projects in the privé 
sector in violation of the 1956 Industri 
Policy Resolution. 
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All these were of a set pattern. The 
pasic objective was to prevent India’s in- 
dustrial development and thus scuttle its 
economic independence. In turn, its politi- 
cal independence and military strength 
were designed to be enfeebled. No wonder 
a veteran socialist like V. K. Krishna Menon 
repudiated this as “Operation Scuttle-India". 


It is claimed that US aid te India is the 
highest that it has given to any developing 
country, but this hides the fact that over 
75% of this aid has been given in the form 
of food aid, and the rest was, to a very large 
extent, for the development of agricultural 
and infrastructure, and not so much for in- 
dustrial, development. The US has really 
made no significant contribution to India’s 
self-reliance. 


Trade Ties 


What about India’s trade with the US? 
Only a few products are bought by the US— 
jute, cashewnuts, tea, shrimps, among 
others. It does not take any of India’s manu- 
factured products. India has had an un- 
favourable balance of trade with the US all 
these years. In 1966-67, it was Rs 563 crores. 
It has now been reduced to over Rs 200 
crores. The trade turnover has fallen from 
Rs 1,000 crores in 1966-67 to Rs 546 crores 
in 1970. It fell again in 1971, and add to this 
the 1096 surcharge imposed by the US on its 
imports and other measures which have 
harmed the economy of Third World coun- 
tries. 


A few words are called for here on US 
private enterprise in India, especially of the 
oil cartels which are the most influential. 
The history of India’s fight against them 
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ten and more children. The state provides such families with cheap or free accommodation 


chats with mothers of large families. Many have 


is well known. They managed even to fool 
us, saying that India had no oil reserves, 
which myth the Soviet experts happily ex- 
ploded. Next came the various pharmaceu- 
tical companies which had not merely been 


FARMER AT HOME. His earnings as head, of the buffalo-raising section of the Soviet Azer- 
baijan Collective Farm enabie him to buy @ car, a house of his own and many other modern 
amenities, including a TV set. The total area under cultivation in single-owner farms, state 


charging exorbitant prices but also making 
truly fantastic profits. As for the new com- 
panies which have been set up under colla- 
boration agreements, it is on record that 
they recover their capital in five years and 
go on eternally enjoying profits, royalties 
and other benefits. 

Soviet economic cooperation provides 
a useful study in contrast with the Amer- 
ican scuttle. Its main objective is to free 
the Third World countries from the thral- 
dom of capitalist exploitation and to streng- 
then their economic independence. The 
surest way to do this is by creating a state 
sector in the economy and adopting methods 
of planning. The Indian public sector is 
largely a Soviet creation. It has helped In- 
dia on the road to selí-reliance—in capital 
and consumer goods, as in defence equip- 
ment. It has also made it possible for us 
to resist Western pressures during the last 
few years. 


Cooperation — Not Aid 

The Soviets repudiate terms such as 
“aid”, "help", "assistance" and prefer to use 
the expression "cooperation" in this re- 
gard. Whether the source be Premier 
Khrushchey or Kosygin, or Ambassador 
Benediktov or Pegov, this writer has been 
` politely corrected when he has used words 
such as “aid” to be told that the relation- 
ship between the developed and developing 
countries, as the Soviets understand it, is 
based on the concept of "cooperation" on 
terms of equality and independence rather 
than "assistance". This provides a signifi 
cant expression of the mentality and psy- 
chology which has attracted Indian econom- 
ists more to the USSR and less to the USA. 
In all, the Soviet Union has cooperated 
with India in building 70 industrial pro- 

jects, of which 48 have been anne 
«Continued 
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include giant steel plants, heavy engi- 

‘complexes, oil-extracting and oil- 

= ng enterprises, pharmaceuticals, power 

‘generation and power equipment production, 

“mines and educational establishments, and 
many others. à 

The Bhilai Steel Plant, the Heavy Ma- 

chine Building Plant at Ranchi, the Heavy 

_ Electrical Equipment at Hardwar, the Anti- 


biotics Plant at Rishikesh and the Bokaro 


the largest factories 
of their kind in Asia and Africa but among 
the biggest in the world. In all, the Soviet 
Union has given credit worth Rs 1,022 crores 


— 1o India at a low interest of 2.5 per cent. 


Just as Soviet cooperation in the indus- 
trial field is devoted to the creation of basic 
industries, Soviet participation in Indian 
agriculture is devoted to modernisation and 
mechanisation of farming. The setting up of 
the two Central State farms, Suratgarh and 
Jetsar in Rajasthan, had this objective. To- 
day, apart from providing quality seeds and 
pedigree animals, these farms serve as mo- 
dels for the country- 


These apart, the Soviet Union has pro- 
vided assistance to set up six more seed 
farms in Hissar (Haryana), Jullundur (Pun- 
jab), Raichur (Mysore), Jhasuguda (Orissa) 
and Cannanore (Kerala). Under an Indo- 
Soviet scientific agreement for cooperation 
in agriculture, Indian scientists and their 
Soviet counterparts had been working on 
the development of high-yielding varieties 
of wheat, rice and cotton. Mechanisation 
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ET (Parlament) IN SESSION: Y. S. Nasriddinava, Chairman of one 
arliament, the Soviet of Nationalities, is addressing the House. Parlia- 
rm of four years. Every citizen over 18 has 
t'is the only political party in the country. 


THE SUPREME SOVi 


of the Chambers of P 
ment consists of two, Chambers elected for a te 
the right to vote and be elected. The Communis: 


SIXTY GOING ON FORTY. Physical exercise classes are held at the 
Lenin Central Stadium, Moscow, and at many other centres all over 
the country. Every factory and office includes a physical training 


session in its daily schedule. 
aioe 


BHAI-BHAI WITH A DIFFERENCE, The Lumumba Friendship 
1960, assists in the training of highly qualified 


University, founded in, 196! 
rsonnel, mainly for Asia, 

students are among the 4,060 

at this universi 


Africa and Latin America—210 Indian 
foreigners from 84 countries enrolled 
ity, Tuition is. free here, as in every other educational 
1e Soviet Union, The students graduate in six years. 


institution in th 1 3 c 
They are p Gvided with hostel accommodation and free medical treat- 
they get a paid holiday in summer and in winter. 
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SPREADING THE LIGHT. Father Superior at prayers in the Ivolginsk Buddhist Monostery. 
fter the Revolution, the Orthodox Church lost its place as the 
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"of agriculture is another field in which 


India has been receiving considerable help 
from the Soviet Union. Already, one Out of 
three tractors in India is Soviet-made. 


The true significance of these enter- 
prises to the Indian economy cannot be 
measured in terms of production Or foreign 
exchange saved—though these are important 
—but mainly by assessing what they have 
done to promote self-reliance. And the sig- 
nificance of self-reliance itself can be under- 
stood only if we ask the question: What 
would have happened to us during the 
1971 crisis if India did mot have a large 
measure of confidence in the capacity of 
its economy to sustain the refugee burden 
and the war effort? 


Just as economic cooperation with the 
Soviet Union is most vital for the further 
development of India, Indo-Soviet trade has 
become a key factor in the development of 
India's foreign trade and internal develop- 
ments. The rupee trade, with its self-balanc- 
ing mechanism, was a providential boon to 
India which was going through a foreign 
exchange crisis in the early fifties. 


Today the Soviet Union is India's second 
irade partner with a total trade turnover of 
Rs 372 crores, and it has also become the 
largest importer of Indian goods. The cur- 
rent agreement for 1971-75 is remarkable 
Tor many features. Under it, trade is to ex- 
pand at the rate of 15 per cent per year, 
while the export of Indian-manufactured 
Eoods to the Soviet Union, which is already 


around 40-45 per cent, is to go up by 16 ° 
per cent. The Soviet import of many of the 


manufactured products of Indian industry 


has helped the growth of these industries 
in the country. 


This is of no mean significance, When 


the current agreement was signed, Soviete 
Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev observed: 
"We do want to see India prosperous. We 


ath, 
hur 
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do want to see India a Powerful nation.” 
This was truly Prophetic; for the efficacy 
of Soviet economic assistance and increasing 
trade came in 1971, when India was put 
under a severe test of crisis and war, If 
india did well in this test, the credit must 
Eo partly to the Soviet Union. 


Here one cannot but record the great 
significance of Soviet military assistance to 
India. While the Western countries refused 
to give India sophisticated military items, 
like modern planes, Submarines and elec- 
ironic weapons, it was the Soviet Union 
which provided these to'India, In all, it is 
estimated that Russia has given India a 
thousand million dollar worth of military 
hardware. What is remarkable about Soviet 
Eoodwil to this country is its decision to 
help India manufacture on the basis of So- 
viet licence the MiG-21 and the MiG-23 and 
other weaponry. There is every indication 
today that it will help India build up a 
powerful navy. 


dominant religion. The state 
to do so. Next to the Orthodox 
“officially” there is no anti- 


From military cooperation, of which 
the MiG and rocket complex at Nasik pro- 
vides an example, to economic partnership, 
illustrated by all the Soviet-aided plants 
from Bhilai to Bokaro, one paramount fact 
emerges: the Soviets do not want to hold 
India in chains by selling her military hard- 
ware or engineering goods fabricated in the 
Soviet Union; they provide us with the plants 
and machines to build our own weapons 
and manufacture our own steel and ma- 
chines. This is the surest guarantee of India’s 
long-term independence. Indeed, unlike the 
West, the Soviets help us to be independent 
—of even the Soviets! This is the most signi 
ficant aspect of Soviet cooperation. 

This year has been a momentous one 
for India. It marks the 25th year of our 
independence. Today, as we scan our ex- 
perience of the past 25 years, we know that 
it was the wisdom of one man that made 
all this progress possible and thus ensured 
the prosperity and security of this country— 
and that man was Jawaharlal Nehru. But, 
then, we must remember Lenin, too, who 
laid down the Soviet foreign policy in re- 
gard to the newly free and developing world 
which „his successors like Brezhnev and 
Kosygin are faithfully executing. 


Washington-Peking Axis 


As Richard Nixon said, the world 
has changed after his visit to China; but 
for us in a different sense. Asia is entering 
a crucial period of its life. China has not 
given up its ambitions to dominate Asia. 
India is China’s main obstacle; hence 
China’s hostility to India will continue. In- 
dia must now take into account not only 
China but the Washington-Peking axis as 
well. Washington is prepared to rob Peter- 
India to pay Paul-China against the Soviet 
Union—all because the US wants to rétain 
its world supremacy, with a share of the 
loot reserved for China, 


This means the perpetuation of Amer- 
ican imperialism, of neo-colonialism and 
racialism in the world. It also encourages 
China's expansionist designs, particularly in 
our part of Asis. India cannot welcome 
these developments, nor can the Soviet 
Union. This is the most vital imperative 
that has brought about the Indo-Soviet al- 
liance; and it provides an inceatroqere 
argument for these two great need 
work together and strengthen each other's 
hands. s - * 
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DEFENCE BUDGET (1970) 
TOTAL MILITARY STRENGTH 


[STRATEGIC ROCKET FORCE] 


Total Strength 
MISSILES 


AIR DEFENCE 


Total Strength 
SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILES: 


ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILE (ABMs) LAUNCHERS 
AIRCRAFT 


ARMY, 

Total Strength 

DIVISIONS: 

Motorised Rifle Divisions 
(10,000 men, 175 medium tanks) 


Tank Divisions 
(8,250 men, 325 medium tanks) 


Airborne Divisions 
(7,000 men and 45 self-propelled guns) 


(NAVY) 

Total Strength 
Navy 
Naval Air Force 
Marine Corps 


SURFACE SHIPS 
Helicopter Cruisers 
Cruisers ; 
Destroyers 
Miscellaneous Ocean-Going Escorts 
Coastal Escorts and Submarine Chasers 
Missile Patrol Boats 
Other Patrol Boats 
Fleet Minesweepers 
Coastal Minesweepers 
Landing Ship and Landing Craft 


SUBMARINES 
Conventional 
Nuclear 

NAVAL AIR FORCE 


Bombers 
Other Aircraft and Helicopters 


AIR FORCE 


Total Strength 
Total Combat Aircraft 


LONG-RANGE AIR FORCE 


TACTICAL AIR FORCE 
AIR TRANSPORT FORCE 
HELICOPTERS 


Source : The Institute for Strategic Studies, London 
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American presence in Vietnam was dictated by 
events following World War Il and the attempt by 
Communists to take over one country after another 
by internal subversion or invasion. According to 
the Americans, the present bitter fighting is the 
result of North Vietnamese attempts at conquest 
of the South. 


by DOUGLAS PIKE 


ESSENTIAL REASON why America is in Vietnam, has been in 
Vietnam and, for that matter, now largely is disengaging from 
Vietnam, is that it seeks to serve its national interest. 


Having said this, however, one has not said very much. For in- 
deed everything every nation does is in pursuit of its national inte- 
rest, or at least its leadership’s perceived national interest at any 
particular moment. Apparent as this is, it is important to remin 
ourselves of the concept of national interest, especially when con- 
sidering America’s involvement in Vietnam. If all those who write 
and speak on Vietnam were to have done so, we would have been 
spared over the past decade some of the worst absurdities inflicted 
on us—for example, the notion that Americans went to Vietnam for 
the purpose of inflicting torture on the people there. Even the most 
extreme critic, I think, would concede that national interest is not 
fostered through the pursuit of sadism. : 


The genesis of American policy as well as of the Vietnam war 
itself lay in the condition and the immediate events which flowed 
from World War Two. The essential strategic situation in Asia O7 
August 15, 1945, was a region, already vastly altered by war, about to 
be buffeted by a force of flux and change—the direction and magn” 
jtude of which no one could chart with certainty. Japan lay jn ruins 


HIS TRAGEDY IS THE TRAGEDY OF THOUSANDS. A fi 
South Vietnamese soldier, weeps for his baby son whos 

just been prepared for burial. Both North and South have S" 
heavily. Above: Vietnamese civilians huddle against the 
shallow stream for safety from zooming Vietcong bullets. 

are seen American soldiers who helped evacuate them 
nearby village threatened by the guerrilla attack. Troops o: h t 
ed States, New Zealand, Australia, Korea and the hilippine 
assisting the South Vietnamese. 
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per dream of Asian hegemony smashed, her 
ysyche numbed, her future uncertain. The 
USSR at the moment had only the potential 
of great strategic power and was preoccu- 
Pd with domestic problems and East 
European opportunities. The new India 
was in the process of creation. China 
. was turning inward to full civil war. 
| America, so recently aroused from the com- 
© fort of her isolationism, stood alone as the 
| dominant force in the Pacific—a position as- 
sured by her monopoly of nuclear weapons, 
| ner giant undamaged industrial plant and 
| her victorious battle-tested 15-million-man 
| army. No other force in Asia at the moment 
| was of much strategic significance. 

i Nationalism was on the march through 
| Asia and was to prove decisive. Colonialism 
S was ending under the relentless pressure of 
JU elf-determination. Britain took the lead and 
PL dissolved her Empire as a means of turning 
| this force. France, for her own reasons, de- 
cided to confront nationalism and fight 
for Indochina. This made the Viet Minh 
war inevitable. Although disastrous for the 
| French, the Viet Minh war ended inconclu- 
sively as far as Indochina itself was con- 
cerned. And this inconclusiveness made the 
Vietnam war inevitable. 
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In the decade immediately following 
World War Two, American national interest 
in Vietnam and Indochina was minimal, 
certainly when set against interests in West- 


ern Europe and the vital task there of re- 
construction. 


Munich Syndrome 


The essential perceived national inter- 
est of the period—in Indochina as well as 
elsewhere in the world—was a product of 
the trauma of World War Two and events 
leading up to it, what often is termed the 
Munich syndrome: the belief that aggression 
could not be appeased; that once on the 
march it must be stopped; and stopped soon- 
er rather than later, because the later, the 
higher the cost. Such was the lesson of 
World War Two, American leaders believed. 
Because of it America fought the Korean 
War. And the Munich syndrome was oper- 
ative in all of the major decisions which led 
to American involvement in the Vietnam 
war. 


American leaders differed as to whether 
the Viet Minh represented totalitarian 
aggression and, therefore, whether the Viet 
Minh syndrome was applicable. But they 
were unanimous that something cannot be 
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replaced by nothing in geopolitics. A strong 
consensus did exist that a strategic vaccum 
in Indochina distinctly was not in American 
interest. |Hencr he need for American poli- 
cies to ptevea natio.;al disintegration there. 


Out of the confused ending of the Viet 
Minh war came a redcfned statement, a 
residual belief, of American national inter- 
est in Indochina. I. was that some force, if 
not France then America, must help main- 
tain stability and equilibrium in Indochina 
and prevent it from devolving into chaos, 
anarchy and strategic vacuum. 


The Munich syndrome, with its rather 
mechanistic cousin, the domino theory, 
gradually, but not entirely, gave way in the 
1960s to an altered theoretical formulation 
of American national interest in Vietnam as 
well as, more broadly, throughout Asia. This 
is commonly referred to as the Pacific Lake 
equilibrium tuesis or, improperly I think, 
the ideological balance-of-power doctrine. 
Highly influential am’1¢ younger Amer- 
ican foreign policy *F: «ers, at least those 
who have noi.s scumbed to neo-isolation- 
ism, the equilibrium.thesis can be expressed 
broadly thus: it is in the national interest 


—Continued 
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A LEFT, REFUGEES FLEE FROM THE ONSLAUGHT OF WAR. American policy in Vietnam, says 
her hse UR the “Munich syndrome”: that ag gression cannot be appeased; it must be stopped. And this must be done 
| soon—because the later it gets, the higher rises the cost of doing so. 
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of every nation rimming the Pacific that no 
nation dominate the Pacific—not the Chi- 
nese, nor the Japanese, nor the Americans, 
nor any nation—and that if events move 
towards single-country domination and the 
resultant disequilibrium (as happene d in 
ihe case of Japan in the late 1930s) it is in 
the national interest of all to resist this. The 
metaphor used in explanation is a chemical 
equilibrium—for example, sodium chloride 
in solution which is a very stable ionic 
condition resisting disequilibrium. 


The equilibrium thesis extends even to 

the smaller Communist nations of Asja. Pos- 

- sibly it will eventually influence China it- 
self, if the Chinese leaders’ fear of USSR 
domination continues to be operative. The 
fact of the Sino-Soviet dispute—which we 
now know dates as far back as 1950—has 
Jong tended to dominate both Moscow’s and 
Peking’s pursuit of their respective national 
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MADE IN USSR. A Soviet-made tank, destroyed: by 
the provincial capital 90 kilometres north of Saigon, w 
Vietnamese troops. An American corresponden t 
man shackled to the interior of a tank by a heavy chain. 


interests in Indochina. Initially, when Marx- 
ist theories of geopolitics had a common ac- 
ceptance, greater unanimity of view pre- 
vailed. Then considerable disenchantment 
set in, both in Peking and Moscow, for the 
seemingly never-ending wars of the Indo- 
chinese communists. The disenchantment 
negated and altered much of their previous 
strategic interest in Indochina. 

Indeed the history of the Vietnam war 
is a history of the steadily diminishing signi- 
ficance of Vietnam both to the USSR and 
to China. That Vietnam did’ not delve to 
unimportance was largely due to the advent 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

Whatever the relevance of the equili- 
brium thesis is to China—whether Peking 
leaders actually fear Soviet domination of 
the Pacific—it is quite possible that recent 
moves by China are in part explainable in 
these terms. : 
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the South Vietnamese, seen in An Loc, 
hich was under heavy fire from North 


said that he saw a North Vietnamese crew- 


In any event, the equilibrium thesis 
does serve to explain the arrival and the 
departure of American forces in Vietnam, 
as well as the steadily altering nature of | 
American policy towards all four Indo- 
chinese states. The presence in Vietnam of | 
combat troops from Pacific nations other 
than American—Korean, Thai, Filipino, 
Australian and from New Zealand—can only 
be explained in terms of the equilibrium 
thesis. For these nations, as for America, à 
Communist Indochina dominated by a Com- | 
munist China would represent serious dis- 
equilibrium in the Pacific Lake. 


The Cultural Revolution as well as sub- 
sequent events in China diminished the per- 4 
ceived threat of disequilibrium representi 
by China—incorrectly so in the minds of 
many critics of rapprochement with China 
and indeed has served as a rationale {for 
the withdrawal of foreign forces from vieti 
nam. How much of a threat China offers ta 
equilibrium in the Pacific, in fact, remains * 
very moot question. 


"Enlightened Internationalism" 


As for. America, both early and 
with the Munich syndrome in 1946 and thes 
equilibrium thesis in the 1950s—involVe ^s. 
ment in Vietnam was seen and cast | 
a high sense of American responsibility: 
It could be, and was, expressed in neithet 
narrow national interest nor broad idealist 


terms. It could be viewed as a means 
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lightened internationalism. It could, 2” 
enjoy the support of virtually all influ 
Americans, particularly intellectuals, li 
and the young. 


The assessment that national ince 
and the belief that common humanity P rj. 
on America a special burden 
ment, shaped American perception ^ 
tated American response during ^j 
1960 period. It put America on 2. sple A 
Vietnam which made: largely nevita 
of the fateful decisions that ve 
quently taken. 
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A. M. Adityan, LP.S.; Dr M. P. Parames- 
waran, Science writer, Assistant Director, 
Language Institute, Trivandrum; Dr T. M. 
Nambudiripad, leprosy specialist; “Suman- 
gala", writer of children's literature. 
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M. T. M. VIJAYAN 

E. U. K. WARRIAR 

M. SATHYANARAYANAN 


Sir—Ritumati is written by Premji 
(M. P. Bhattathiripad) and not by M. R. B. 


Raipur P. NEELAKANTHAN 


Sir—Kundalata of Appu Nedungadi is 
the first Malayalam novel. 


Bombay 


"Weekly" Scarcity 

Sir—'Bed Below and Heaven Above” 
(March 19) reads like a high school boy's 
immature, cliche-filled essay, and even your 
attempts to make it attractive with a "sexy" 
illustration and a misleading heading falls 
flat—on your own bed! Can't you find some 
mature people to write for you? 


Hyderabad ADAM BEDFORD 


C. K, GEORGE 


Sir—With the publication of “Itchy 
Bitchy” (March 19) you have gone too far, 
and protest I must. If this puerile gibberish 
had been written by, say, a flare-panted 
scion of our upper middle class at the all- 
knowing age of 16 or even 17; if he had con- 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS- 


ceived it as he sauntered down Colaba Cause- 
way, men, or C’naught Place, yar, with his 
copy of Harold Robbins, yar, and his (smug- 
gled) Seiko watch worn loosely on the right 
hand; if, yar, it had been published in, you 
know, one of the student magazines of our 
glorious IITs or Universities, yar, where 
they, call their (non-existent) girl-friends 
dames", yar, or “broads”, or even "chicks", 
yar, since the more avant-garde among them 
have now arrived at ca. 1930 US. (of) A., 
yar; then, bygodyar (that’s one word), that 
would have been a pretty good yarn! But 
Bhai, you've got to, yar, exercise a bit of 
Judgement, no men? 


Bombay RAJINDER K. BATRA 


Sir—If scarcity of good short stories is 
the reason, why not commission translations 
of the best in regional languages? 


Berhampur P. K. JAGADEB 


Sir—May I say with a stifled yawn from 
incipient ennui that the WEEKLY is slipping. 
The many pages on the different sects do 
not interest anyone but the sects concerned. 
Your own page suggests that you are suf- 
fering from the hallucination that you are 
yourself—and there is no cure for a disease 
of that magnitude. You may try an intellec- 
tual laxative. 


I have no suggestions for brightening it 
up, being in a different profession, but I am 
certain it can oe done by you with things 
more cerebral. 


Delhi N. SEN 


- 


NEXT WEEK ' 


TOO MANY LAWYERS! 


A. G. Noorani shows how highly regarded 
the legal profession was in the past and 
why it has declined in status today; 


Justice G. D. 
behind the 
legal process; 


man, 


J. R. Gagrat writes on the tribe of solicitors; 


All fully illustrated in colour and black and 
white, including Mario’s cartoons, 


HOW SEXY ARE WE? Has the Permissive 
Society stormed our tradition 
ai, Fully illustrated. 


By Szroj Sarukk 


MOSQUES OF DELHI: A special feature 
for Id-e-Milad by S. Rifaquat Ali. With 


colour photogaphs by T. 


KAMADEV: An appreciation of t 
pudi dancer by Sunil Kothari. 


A MATTER OF FAMILY HONOUR, Story 


by Satindra Singh 


Khosla finds out the reasons 


frustrating delays of the 


Sujata Manohar analyses the relationship 
between the Judiciary and the common 


S. Nagarajan. 


al citadels? — ; 


the Kuchi- 
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by BIKRAM VOHRA 


An able-bodied young man posing as a retired army 
jawan accosts cars at an intersection of roads and 
collects more than Rs 10 per day; while a disabled 
soldier gets a monthly pension of Hs 45. A blind 
boy stands on the steps of a railway station and 
eollects Rs 15 a day: an honest blind worker in 2 
blind home is paid a meagre Rs 5. So we have five 
million beggars who live off society without con- 
tributing n paisa to it. Every eoin thrown to a 
beggar is an act of disservice to your country. 


Photographs by RAMESH SANZGIRI 


LIVING OUT HIS DAYS. There are 100,000 of his kind—ol in- 
firm—of whom. only a handful find place in “homes” and fund AE 
In 1968 the Vriddha Jan Samman Samiti chalked out a plan to Te- 
habilitate the aged at a cost of Rs 40 crores. They claim that beggary 
could be wiped out within a year. 
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able-bodied but slothful, content to 
o 4 living by whining and snivelling 
make an average of Rs 4 a day—more 
ihe wages of millions of poor pea- 
and workers... That is because a large 
i our affluent and Superstitious 
F lation consider giving money to beggars 
absolution of their sins. Every paisa giv- 
fio a beggar is a disservice to the coun- 
for, thus, one is indeed encouraging 


hints 


begin 

Ultar Pradesh, Maharashtra, West Ben- 
Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore ang 
dhya Pradesh have the largest number 
beggars. Bombay has 54,000 beggars, Cal- 
ita 30,000, Madras 25,000, Delhi 12,000. 
kross the country there are 800,000 blind, 
40,000 deaf-mutes and 100,000 insane per- 
ns. We also have 150,000 lepers. About 15% 
r cent in each category are children. To 


| 3 lure sympathy, adults often maim their 
NM ^X 4pildren. 
\ i Beggary had a respectable beginning in 
SS sanyasi who had renounced the world 
Sa ) quest of spiritual truth. A visit of the 
einer | ae 


ly man, clad in saffron, was a big occa- 
lin and spoke of good fortune on its way. 
to the 5th and 6th centuries A.D, beg- 
were called by such pleasant euphe- 
isms as "guests" and “chance visitors”. 1, 
3 a religious duty to honour them. But, 

T XE UU the time of the Muslim invasions (1000 
ippled beggars.) living on offerings hdd been deni- 


wait their turnjiled to beggary. 


about 10 to 20 : s 
jn. There they ^ great increase in the number of beg- 


Ws took place in the 19th century, when 
me British introduced agrarian measures 
hich forced farmers to leave their land. 
kewise the coming of machine-made tex- 


THEY ALSO EARN 


Citywise, Bombay has 


(holy man) and, even today, the holy places provide the best hunting ground. jor beggars. 


Madras 25,000 and Delhi 12,000. Almost 15% of them are children. 


tiles drove millions of our weavers and dy- 
ers:to beggary. Till then the joint family 
system had been able to look after its own 
members and the custom of.feeding the hun- 
gry had kept begging in check. According 
to Indian tradition, every earning man 
should give a tenth (dasvandh) of his in- 
come to charity. But the number of unem- 


(OWN AND OUT. Is she ill or is she using a ploy? Beggars plan out several clever ruses 
| elicit sympathy. In India the majority of beggars are concentrated in Uttar Pradesh, West 
gal, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. Dhrangadhra in Gu- 
tat is the only town in India without beggars. 


ployed and the hungry increased beyond 
reckoning, giving rise to the beggar pro- 
blem. 

Old dharamsalas, musafirkhanas (Mus- 
lims), Guru ka langars (Sikhs) and oottu- 
purais (South Indian) for feeding the poor 
largely function on religious festivals. At 
other times the hungry have to steal or beg 
for food. There are not enough beggar- 
homes to give them shelter, food or work. 
Every now and then the police round up 


—Continued 


PLEASE! There are 150,000 lepers in the 
country and not enough asylums to house 
them. Tamil Nadu has planned 6 homes to 
accommodate its 8,000 Mpers, Other States 
should also give tep pfiority to this problem, 


1% of the beggar population. 


beggars and send them to these homes 
where they are meant to learn crafts like 
carpentry, weaving, canework, pottery and 
1 tailoring. To encourage thém to make an 
honest living, they are paid for what they 
do. But a hardened beggar cannof under- 
stand why he must make cane chairs to 


— 


7 EN TO MY SONGS? Singing, playing 
WON'T SOMEONE inr animal makes a. sort of entertainer. 
in Haryana, however, have been classified 


music or having & 
ide fortune-tellers 
epee and can be’ arrested. 


Give 
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question. According to a survey carried ox 
by Kerala University, 50 per cent of the beet 
gars in the State had no desire to be any- 
thing else. E 


What makes a man a beggar? Unem- 
ployment spawns most of them. The bling, 
the aged and the crippled have no one to 
-look after them. The more shrewd ang 
urbane beggar becomes a pimp. Perhaps 
a little better built, he cowers a motley 
number of weaker beggars into submission, 
establishes territorial boundaries under his 
control and violently ejects intruders, Like 
the policeman. the common beggar has a 
beat of his own. When it ceases to be lucr- 
ative, he seeks other avenues. The lone wolf 
is despised and is often beaten. up by hig 
‘brethren’ until he submits to the unwritten 
code that obtains in the beggar world. 


There are five men to every three women 
beggars. Many women beggars are widows 
or women runaways from unhappy homes 
or unmarried mothers. In our big cities, child 
beggars are organised into gangs, their earn- 
ings are taken from them and often spent 
by their masters on toddy or bidi. In Bom- 
bay, every tenth beggar arrested is below 


14 years of age. 


—Devidas Kasbekar 


THE "TAP-TAP" OF HOPE. This old woman eats, sleeps and d tes on the same foot- Beggary is illegal. Section 109 (b) of 


in 20 years and her average earnings Rs 3 a day. In India, ^ zo Y 
z pam. en tence T Seay 5 Hindu. Sikhs, Parsis and Anglo-Indians account for the Indian Criminal Procedure Code prohi 


bits vagrancy. There is no necessity to passa 
fresh legislation to eliminate beggary. An- 


earn half the money he was making doing other Section (133) of the Code penalises 
absolutely nothing. anyone making a public nuisance of himself. 

In a survey of 12 corrective homes in- “Begging is covered by this Section. The 
volving 15,000 of Delhi’s beggars, it was dis- Indian Railways Act prohibits begging on 


covered that only 5 per cent were willing to railway stations and trains. Nevertheless 
work for their living. The other 95% were . our stations are full of beggars; and ur 
not even willing to be bothered with the in compartments is known throughou 


A Rs 5,000 BEGGAR 


On August 7, 1971, Surmawalla (65), a beggar in Bom- 
bay, was taken unconscious to the hospital, where he died. 
In his belt were Rs 4,579 in Rs 5 and Rs 10 denominations. 
Of these, Rs 500 were in pre-independence currency, with 
the emblems of King George V and King George VI. 


MORE MONEY IN IDLENESS 

In November 1970, Bombay city authorities tried to em- 
ploy beggars as construction workers. The beggars refused 
the offer. They make much more by whining and pestering 
people than by honest labour. 4 

BEGGARY IN HARYANA 

In Haryana, a beggar escaping from a beggar home 
faces a 3-month jail. If he is caught begging, he can be ar- 
rested without a warrant, 

From November 1971, the Haryana Government declared 
roadside fortune-tellers as beggars, subject to arrest with- 
out a warrant. Nevertheless fortune-tellers thrive in Hary- 
ana, as elsewhere in the land. 


APES TO RESCUE MEN 


Beggars can avoid arrest by employing snakes, parrots, 
bears or monkeys, and pass off as entertainers. 

In Ludhiana, a survey in 1967 showed that half the 
blind beggars had lost their sight because of treatment bY 
quacks. A young boy suffering from sore eyes was made 1° 
expose them to a steam cloud. Another child's mother ws 


advised to pour boiling milk into her son’s eyes. Both ths 
children lost their sight. 


A Special police jorce of 2 sub-inspectors, two neat 
constables and six constables has been formed to T ound UP 
beggars in Delhi. In one year they have apprehended 2,500 
beggars. The beggars invariably come back. 
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THE HOME... Beggar families prepare jor ano 
"Centres" run away because they do not like io 


ther day. Several of those who are sent to 
work. In 1960 a Delhi survey of 15,000 beg- 


gars showed only 5% as willing to be rehabilitated. 


India. The Railway Police show no undue 
concern over the Railway Act. 


In Uttar Pradesh, Section 248 of the 
Munic.palities Act strictly prohibits begging. 
The Punjab Children's Act 1949 provides 
that a child arrested for begging\be sent to 
a Juvenile Court for corrective treatment. 


The Punjab Prevention of Beggary Act, 
1971, empowers any pólice officer to arrest 


without warrant a person who is found beg, 


ging at a public place. A person who is de- 
tained in an institution is liable to be held 
for three to seven years if he is caught beg- 
ging again. After two convictions the sent- 
ence can be increased to ten years. A per- 
son who escapes from detention can be fined 
Rs 100 or serve a three-month prison sent- 
ence in default. 


In 1969 Madhya Pradesh banned beg- 
gary. It also worked out a plan to take care 
of destitutes and the disabled who live on 
charity. Forty municipalities and 274 Pan- 
chayats (with revenue of more than Rs 5,000 
each) raised funds by levying extra taxes. 
There are as many beggars in Madhya Pra- 
desh today as there were two years ago. 


Other anti-beggar laws include the 
Bombay Prevention of Begging Act 1945, 
the Mysore Prevention of Begging Act 1944, 
the Bhopal Prevention of Begging Act 1917, 
the Bengal Vagrancy Act 1943, the Madras 
Prevention of Beggary Act 1945, the Travan- 


' core Prohibition of Begging Act 1945 and 


the Bombay Prevention of Begging Act 
1959. Not one of these laws has succeeded 
in checking beggary. 


In February 1971, Haryana passed an 
Ordinance forbidding begging. Two centres 
(one each for the disabled and able-bodied) 
were set up at a non-recurring cost of Rs 20 
lakhs and an annual expenditure of Rs 12 
lakhs to care for 1,600 beggars. Tamil Nadu 
has two beggars' homes; four more are pro- 


V, posed. Each home will cost Rs 7,00,000 and 


Will accommodate 750 beggars. 


The most successful anti-beggary drive 
Was carried out in Dhrangadhra in Gujarat. 
In 1969 a community kitchen was started by 
prominent citizens to feed 1,800 beggars. A 
meal was worth 10 paise. In return, the 
beggars were required to work in fields and 
godowns. The localised experiment worked. 
Dhrangadhra is the only town in our coun- 
try which has no beggars, 


In 1964, Bombay City pushed out its 
beggars so that they may not harass dele- 
gates attending the Eucharistic Con gress, 
A couple of days later the beggars were 
back in the metropolis. This ‘phoney’ mea- 
sure was severely criticised. 


In 1970 the Delhi Police detailed a sec- 
tion of its force to see that beggars did not 
pester tourists. They patrol the main shop- 
ping areas and places of tourist interest, 
This scheme was started after the author- 
ities belatedly discovered that beggars were 
chiefly responsible for tourists cutting short 
their visit to India. 


Recently the Bombay Police has also 
detailed some men to protect tourists. This 
measure has been ineffective as policemen 
are seldom on duty when required. It is a 
common sight to see foreigners pestered by 
hoards of beggars till they seek refuge in 
their hotels, No Indians rescue them from 
their predicament. Besides regular beggars 
are lepers and hijras. Both roam the streets 
freely. Lepers stick their stubby hands in 
people's faces. Hijras go about in gangs, 
molesting shopkeepers and shoppers alike. 


Leper colonies are usually well run, 
often under the guidance of foreign mission- 
aríes. The horror of contamination is enough 
to make a person fish out a handíul of 
change and drop it into a knobbled hand. 
Lepers, who have not found a ‘home’ to live 
in, turn their victim's disgust and fear to 
their advantage. 


There are 150,000 lepers in India, of 
whom 60% live in over a hundred leper 
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asylums in the country. The rest are c the 
roads. Many are employed by smugglers 

cause the police are as reluctant to touch 
them as anyone else. 3 


Hijras live in clans, often in the middle 


of bastis. They are suspicious, hostile and 


do not welcome visitors, There are 65 hijra . 


colonies in Bombay and 31 in Delhi. Usual- 
ly, they sing at births, marriages and other 


auspicious occasions. There are 80,090 hijras — 


in India. 


They beg with insolence and get what 
they want through threats and obscene ges- 
tures. A hijra curse is much feared and 
bought off by payment of money, 


A great many people believe in the ab- 
solving power of almsgiving. It is no won- 
der that beggars throng near temples, mos- 
ques, churches and gurdwaras, The beggar 
knows the pious will always give food and 
money soon after visiting the House of God. 


Next to the House of God come hotels, 
restaurants, panshops, parking lots and 
Places of tourist interest (the special squads 
be damned). 


—Continued 


PESTS. Bombay and Delhi have begun 
drives to keep beggars away from tourists. 
Delhi Police have established a special 
branch for this purpose. In 1984 the Bombay 
authorities came undgr fire for temporarily 
pushing out beggaps jrom the city during 
the Eucharistic Congress. =~ 
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DISSERVICE TO THE COUNTRY. Tamil Nadu has started three 
homes worth Rs 22 lakhs for beggars. Haryana h 
penditure of Rs 12 lakhs. Delhi spends Rs 30 lakhs. Charity should’ 


be through institutions, not individuals. 


Says one beggar: the most probable 
benefactors are fat, rich women coming out 
of temples; young men with pretty girls 
or groups of ladies with children. 

A yery small number of beggars (3%) 
find employment. But having once been 
Jabelled vagrants they are regarded with 
suspicion. Unable to pull on in a hostile 


as an annual ex- 


—Ramesh sanzglrl 


NONE TO DO HIM 


environment they go back to the streets. 
3% to 4% of beggars are literate. They turn- 
ed to beggary because they failed in their 
examinations, were expelled for cheating or 
could not afford fees. 


The New Delhi Municipality runs shel- 
ters for beggars. Delhi's beggars earn enough 


THE HEARTH. It is always “pot luck" and not much of it either. Dharamsalas, langarkhanas 
musafirkhanas and oottupurai that once fed the beggars are closed. In Delhi the NDMC run 


might shelters for beggars. They pay Rs 2 


for three blankets, khichdi and daal. 


REVERENCE. There are 150,0 
country. Over 40% live on the sireets for lack of 
commodate them. Many augment their income 

smugglers. The police are disinclined to search them. 


auxoqsvy Supjio(I— 


00 lepers in the 
“homes” to ac- 
by working for 


during the day to be able to pay Rs 2-1 


the use of blankets, khichdi and daal. 

A survey of beggary in Calcutta W 
conducted in November 1970. It showed tt 
the 30,000 ‘Cal’ beggars were not, as is oft 
believed, organised by the leaders of t 
city’s underworld, but independent operate 
driven by drought, floods and hunger 
beg for their living. 

Uttar Pradesh has the doubtfal disti: 
tion of having the largest beggar populati 
One of every four Indian beggars is an Ui 
Pradeshi. Next comes West Bengal, follor, 
by Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and T2 
Nadu. There is one Muslim beggar to €" 
5 Hindu. Sikhs, Parsis and Angle-In? 
together do not account for more that, 
of India's beggars. 


What have we done to eradicate | 
gary? Some homes operate schemes by; 
of rehabilitation. The 700 inmates oe 
Seva Kutir at Delhi make handicrafts T 
Rs 1.75 lakhs annually. The expenditur! 
the home, however, is Rs 4.5 lakhs. A 
400 of the inmates are able-bodied, 8^ 
ceive training in bakery, printing, D 
dry-cleaning, weaving, tailori 
ing. The Children's Home at 
(Delhi) has 600 inmates under 
also has its own band which 15 
weddings. The children are © 
primary level and taught 
cooking and carpentry. 
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